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By  J.  J.  QuiN. 


[Uead  October  12,  1880.] 

Among  the  Art  Industries  of  Japan,  that  of  lacquering  ondonhtedly 
holds  the  first  place,  not  only  as  furnishing  occupation  to  thousands  of 
people  in.  various  parts  of  the  country,  hut  also  as  displaying  skill, 
patience,  and  in  many  cases  the  highest  kind  of  artistic  excellence. 
Its  utility  also  is  undoubted,  for  a  large  number  of  the  utensils  used  in 
Japanese  households  owe  their  strength  and  durability  to  the  lacquer 
which  covers  them. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  sketch  in  a  cursory  manner 
the  risa  and  progress  of  this  art,  the  localities  where  it  has  principally 
flourished,  and  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  mode  of  making  and 
painting  lacquer  ware. 

The  extent  and  ramifications  of  the  lacquer  industry,  as  well  as  its 
great  antiquity,  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  as  detailed  a  descrip- 
tion as  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves. 

I  am  indebted  for  a  great  portion  of  the  following  information  to  a 
work  called  Kd-gei  shi-riyo,  and  to  notes  furnished  by  a  lacquer  manu- 
facturer, which  have  been  supplemented  by  personal  observation  of  the 
ware  in  its  various  stages. 

For  convenience  of  reference  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  subject 
into  the  following  headings : — 
1. — History  and  origin  of  lacquer  ware. 
2. — The  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  styles  of  gold  lacquer. 
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8. — Names  of  the  principal  kinds  of  lacquer  ware  and  the  localities  in 

which  they  have  flourished. 
4. — Various  kinds  of  lacquer. 
5. — Cultivation  of  the  lacquel*  tree,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 

lacquer  varnish. 
6. — ^Various  woods  used  in  making  lacquer  ware. 
7. — Method  of  making  lacquer  ware:    (1)  Black  lacquer;  (2)  Red 

lacquer;  (3)  Hira-makiye;  (4)  Togi-dashi;  (5)  Taka-makiye. 
8. — ^Various  kinds  of  gold  dust,  etc.,  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  lacquei 

ware. 
9. — Tools  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquer  ware. 
10. — ^Noted  workers  in  lacquer,  and  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 
11. — ^A  few  noted  pieces  of  old  lacquer. 

I.— HISTORY  OF  THE  LACQUER  TRADE. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  lacquer  indnstry  flooriahed  previoni 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  B.  C.  660-581,  i.^.,  during  the  agei 
known  as  Kamiyo  or  times  of  the  Gods,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ok 
records,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Eo-an,  who  ascended  thi 
throne  B.  C.  892,  and  was  the  sixth  Emperor  from  Jimmu  Tenn5,  f 
person  named  Mitsune  no  Sukune  was  the  first  on  whom  the  office  oi 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Lacquer  Department  was  conferred  (Urushi-bi 
no  Muraji),  but  though  this  title  existed,  unfortunately  it  is  not  knowi 
what  articles  were  manufiactured. 

The  next  notice  of  lacquer  is  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperoi 
£5-toku,  who  came  to  the  throne  A.D.  645.  In  his  time  the  names  of  al 
the  offices  were  changed  and  that  of  Urushi-be  no  Muraji  was  altered  t< 
that  of  Urushi'be  no  Tsukasa.  In  the  various  provinces  where  thi 
lacquer  industry  was  carried  on,  lacquered  articles  were  received  by  thi 
Government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  a  notification  was  issued  that  ii 
future  the  joints  of  the  Imperial  coffins'  should  be  covered  with  lacquer 
In  this  reign  also,  rules  were  established  respecting  the  Kammuri  o 
ceremonial  head-covering,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  pendant  beiuj 
stiffened  with  lacquer.  From  this  time  lacquer  began  to  be  used  oi 
numerous  articles. 


In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Temmo,  A.D.  678-686,  a  workman 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  invented  the  manofactore  of  red 
lacqner,  and  he  husqnered  a  set  of  shelves  for  the  Emperor. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Momma,  A.D.  697-708,  the  officials 
of  the  Lacquer  Department  were  divided  into  three  grades,  viz., 
Urtuhi-be  no  kami,  Jd,  and  Sakuwan.  Twenty  workmen  were  engaged, 
and  orders  were  issued  that  all  articles  manufiEustured  by  these  men 
should  be  certified  by  their  names,  and  a  prohibition  was  issued  by 
the  Government  against  the  manufacture  of  lacquer  except  by  these 
workmen. 

Doring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  G«mmi5,  A.  D.  708-715,  and  the 
two  following  reigns,  viz.,  those  of  the  Empress  Gensho,  A.D,  715-728, 
and  the  Emperor  Shomu,  A.D.  724-748,  the  lacquer  industry  made 
great  progress,  and  five  different  coloured  lacquers  were  used.  The 
practice  of  inlaying  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  of  lacquerin'g  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  leather,  was  adopted;  while  about  this  time,  also,  gold 
powdered  and  mixed  with  lacquer  was  applied  to  the  articles.  This 
was  the  origin  of  "lacquer  drawing  "  (makiye). 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  A.D.  782-806,  the  taste  for 
lacquer  ware  spread  greatly  throughout  the  country,  and  great  attention 
was  paid  to  this  industry. 

In  the  following  reign  of  the  Emperor  Heizei,  A.D.  806-809,  the 
Lacquer  Department  was  incorporated  with  the  Takumi-nyo^  answering 
to  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Daigo,  A.D.  898-981,  the  lacquer 
industry  made  rapid  strides,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  lacquered  articles 
were  largely  received  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
at  this  period  the  restriction  as  to  twenty  workmen  only  being  permitted 
to  work  in  lacquer  must  have  been  removed,  though  there  is  no  special 
mention  of  the  fact  in  the  records  of  that  time. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Sujaku,  A.D.  981-986,  Taira  no 
Masakado  and  Fujiwara  no  Sumitomo  rebelled  and  made  war,  the  first 
in  the  eastern  provinces  (Shim5sa)  and  the  latter  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces (Shikoku),  in  consequence  of  which  disturbances  the  lacquer 
indosky  in  those  districts  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  declined 
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greatly,  and  other  articles  had  to  be  substituted  for  the  lacquer  work 
paid  in  yearly  to  the  Government  for  taxes.  Only  the  commonest  articles 
for  daily  use  continued  to  be  manufactured. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  Kuges  at  £j5to  became  very  luxurious 
and  fond  of  display,  so  that  in  that  city  alone  the  lacquer  trade 
continued  to  prosper,  and  the  manufacture  of  gold,  silver  and  mother- 
of-pearl  lacquer  ware  improved  considerably.  The  attention  paid  to 
this  branch  of  industry  at  Ki5to  did  not  flag  during  the  period  extending 
from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Murakami,  A.D.  947-968,  to  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Antoku,  A.D.  1181-1185,  and  the  fame  of  the  Kioto 
lacquer  ware  was  such,  that  moneyed  persons,  and  those  who  were  fond 
of  handsome  furniture,  induced  numbers  of  the  Kioto  workmen  to  come 
and  settle  in  their  provinces,  and  this  tended  greatly  to  the  development 
of  the  lacquer  trade. 

The  Bakula  (or  Government  of  the  Shoguns)  was  established  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Toba,  A.D.  1186-1198,  at  Kamakura,  and 
thither  numbers  of  artisans  in  lacquer  flocked  eagerly,  but  they  did  not 
attain  to  the  excellence  of  workmanship  arrived  at  by  the  Kioto  tradesmen. 

Disturbances  broke  out  at  Ki5to  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Chiuki5,  A.D.  1222,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lacquer  industry 
received  a  check  and  declined  for  a  time. 

During  the  previous  period,  viz.,  between  A.D.  947  and  1181,  a 
number  of  priests  as  well  as  officials  became  very  expert  in  working  in 
lacquer,  and  they  sold  quantities'  of  articles  of  their  own  manufacture. 

In  the  zeign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Kameyama,  A.D.  1868-1892, 
Yamana  Ujikiyo,  and  Ouchi  Yoshihiro,  two  powerful  retainers  of  the 
Ashikaga  fiamily,  built  castles  at  Sakai,  in  the  province  of  Idzumi,  and  the 
locality  prospered  greatly.  Numerous  workers  in  lacquer  were  attracted 
thither,  and  this  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  ware  made  there  acquired 
a  high  reputation. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Hanazono,  A.D.  1429-1464, 
the  Shogun  Ashikaga  Yoshimasa  had  a  passion  for  lacquered  articles. 
The  best  workers  assembled  round  him  in  Kidto,  and  as  he  gave  large 
orders  for  all  kinds  of  ware  the  industry  was  greatly  stimulated,  while 
the  style  and  finish  improved  vastly. 

Doring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gro-Tsuohi  Mikado,  AJ).  1465- 
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1500,  the  coimiry  was  disturbed.  Yoshimasa,  however,  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  a£fairs  of  state,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  frivolous 
pleasures,  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in  general,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  lacquer,  so  that  this  art  continued  to  prosper  in  Ei5to.  About 
this  time  the  Chinese  patterns  and  modes  of  working  were  copied  and 
introduced^  such  as  Tsui-shii  (embossed  red  lacquer),  Tsui-koku  (em- 
bossed black  lacquer),  i.e.,  incised  lacquer  on  wood,  and  several  other 
methods  of  applying  gold  lacquer. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  16th  century  Japan  was  a 
constant  scene  of  civil  wars,  which  caused  the  lacquer  trade  to  decline 
greatly,  until  the  advent  of  Taiko  Hideyoshi,  who  conquered  the  whole 
country  and  restored  quiet,  thus  enabling  the  lacquer  trade  in  Kioto 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Sakai  to  revive  again.  It  continued  to 
prosper  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Yozei,  A.D.  1687-1611, 
when  lyeyasu  came  into  power,  and  the  lacquer  industry  flourished  all 
over  the  country.  From  that  date  until  now  it  has  spread  in  a  manner 
unknown  in  former  times. 


n.— CHANGES   THAT   HAVE  TAKEN    PLACE  IN  THE    STYLE 
OF  MA]!^UFACTURING  GOLD  LACQUER. 

• 

What  is  understood  as  gold  lacquer  or  makiye  consists  of  pictures 
of  flowers,  trees,  animals,  landscapes,  etc.,  painted  on  the  lacquered 
article  with  gold  dust.  The  date  when  this  industry  was  commenced  is 
unknown,  but  the  oldest  piece  of  gold  lacquer  now  extant  is  a  kesa-bakoi, 
or  box  for  holding  the  scarf  worn  by  Buddhist  priests  across  the 
shoulder,  formerly  belonging  to  Sbo-tbku  Tai-shi  (b.  572,  d.  621),  and 
the  next  oldest  is  the  sheath  of  a  sword  which  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Sh5-mu,  A.D.  724-748:  both  of  these  pieces  are  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  To-dai-ji  at  Nara,  in  the  province  of  Yamato.  The  term  makiye 
was  not  used  at  that  time,  but  the  style  is  mentioned  in  old  records  as 
inak'kifi-rd. 

The  mode  adopted  in  lacquering  the  sheath  was  as  follows :  On  the 
groundwork,  which  was  black  lacquer,  figuios  of  birds,  animals,  flowers 
and  plants  were  designed  in  rough  angulai*  gold  dust ;  a  second  coat  of 
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blaek  lacquer  was  then  given,  and  afterwards  ground  down  till  the 
picture  appeared.  This  old  style  is  considered  very  interesting  and 
cnrioas,  and  differs  materially  from  that  in  use  later. 

In  the  same  temple  are  preserved  also  numerous  lacquered  articles, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hiyo-mon,  This  ware  was  manufactured  by 
cutting  out  the  figures  of  flowers  and  plants  on  a  thin  gold  plate,  which 
was  then  lacquered  on  to  the  article.  Mak-kin-ro,  properly  so  called, 
is  very  rare,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  specimens  that  no  great 
excellence  of  workmanship  had  been  attained  up  to  that  time. 

After  the  Emperor  Ewammu  fixed  the  capital  in  Yamashiro  (the 
modern  Ei5to),  A.D.  794,  a  taste  for  luxury  and  grandeur  grew  up,  and 
it  is  recorded  in  old  works  that  people  wore  swords,  the  sheaths  of 
which  were  lacquered  with  gold — Makiye  Hei-jin, 

.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  the  manufacture  of  lacquer 
had  not  attained  any  high  degree  of  artistic  excellence,  but  from  the  extant 
specimens  dating  from  this  period  it  can  be  seen  that  the  gold  powder 
was  of  a  very  much  finer  quality,  and  the  painting  was  much  more 
minute  and  elaborate  than  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The  kind 
of  powdered  gold  lacquer  called  riashijif  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
spotted  skin  of  a  pear,  was  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century.  About  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  the  nobles  began  to  use 
articles  of  furniture  covered  with  gold  lacquer.  The  Emperor  Ewan-zan 
(reigned  985-986,  d.  1008)  was  extremely  fond  of  good  gold  lacquer. 
Amongst  the  works  he  is  said  to  have  had  made  for  himself  were 
a  landscape  representing  H5-rai-zan,  the  Elysian  Mountain,  and  figures 
of  men  with  enormously  long  arms,  and  others  with  extraordinarily  long 
legs,  known  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  fables.  These  pieces  of  workman- 
ship were  much  admired  at  the  time.  In  constructing  these  articles,  the 
edges  were  for  the  first  time  covered  with  powdered  silver  or  tin  by  a 
process  called  oki-giichi, 

Ghreat  improvements  were  made  in  the  art  of  lacquering  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Eonoye  (1142-56),  and  about  this  time  figures  were 
occasionally  painted  in  gold  lacquer ;  mother-of-pearl,  also,  and  glass  of 
many  colours  were  inlaid  on  a  groundwork  of  nashiji,  much  more 
thickly  sprinkled  with  gold  than  is  ever  done  at  the  present  day,  as 
much  as  from  15  to  18  numtne  of  gold  dust  (8^  to  1026  grains)  being 


used  per  square  loot.  A  noble  named  Boi  Toshitomo,  residing  in  T5ki5, 
has  at  present  in  his  possession  a  very  fine  l>oz  ftebako)  attributed  to 
this  .period.  The  groundwork  of  this  box  is  thiok  nash^f  inlaid  with 
vaiioQS  coloured  shells :  it  is  estimated  that  the  gold  dust  used  per 
aquaxe  foot  is  considerably  over  10  mamme  (570  grains). 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Takakura,  A.D.  1169-1180, 
oearly  every  article  was  lacquered  with  gold,  and  the  nobles  were  in  ihe 
habit  of  having  their  bullock-carriages  lacquered  with  gold  open- 
work'—Hi^o-m^m.  The  art  of  lacquering  in  gold  is  considered  to  have 
arrived  at  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Go-Shirakawa,  about  the  year  A.D.  1175. 

About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  flourished  the  Sho-gun  Ashi- 
kaga  Yoshimasa,  who,  abandoning  the  reins  of  government  to  others, 
devoted  himself  to  pleasure  and  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  set 
the  fashion  of  collecting  antique  curiosities.  A  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  style  of  the  gold  lacquer.  Previously  the  decoration  had 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  floral  designs,  but  now  landscapes,  figures 
and  architectural  subjects  came  greatly  into  fashion.  The  term  Kane- 
maki  (metal  appliqu6)  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  makiye, 

Yoshimasa,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  lacquer-ware,  ordered  a 
letter-box  to  be  made  for  Lim  covered  with  gold-figured  lacquer  on  a 
rich  ground  of  nashijif  which  was  considered  a  chef  d'ceuvre.  To  this 
period  the  first  introduction  of  Taka-makiye,  or  raised  gold  lacquer,  is 
also  attributed. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  civil  wars  which  raged  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  greatly  interfered  with  the  progress 
of  the  arts,  and  the  lacquer  trade  declined  greatly.  There  was  only  one 
good  workman  at  that  time,  one  Igarashi  Do-ho :  all  the  ware  made  by 
other  workmen  was  vastly  inferior  to  what  bad  been  produced  in  former 
days. 

A  celebrated  work  in  lacquer,  belonging  to  the  second  quarter  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Bho-gnn  Hidetada,  still  existing  in 
the  Mausoleum  created  to  his  memory  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
'  Shiba  Public  Garden.'  Hon-ami  E5-yetsu  was  an  admirable  contem- 
porary worker  in  lacquer. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  centnry  the  lacquer  trade  prospered 
greatly,  and  many  judges  assign  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the  lacquered 
ware  then  manufactured.  The  ware  of  this  period  is  spoken  of  hy  the 
name  Jo-ken- In-jidai,  signifying  "  of  the  time  of  Jo-ken-In/'  that  being 
the  posthumous  name  of  the  Sh5-gun  Tokugawa  Tsunayoshi.  A  reading 
stand  (Kendai)  manufactured^  during  this  period  was  sent  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  but  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  being  brought  back  was 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Idzu,  and  the  stand  was  not  recovered  for 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  when  it  was  ascertained  not  to  have  received 
the  slightest  damage  from  its  long  immersion — a  fact  which  proves  the 
excellence  and  durability  of  the  ware  made  at  that  time. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  style  called  Giyo-bu 
Nashiji  was  introduced,  differing  from  the  ordinary  nashiji,  in  that  small 
squares  of  gold  leaf  were  applied  instead  of  powdered  gold.  The  name 
of  Giy5-bu  Nashiji  was  most  probably  given  to  this  style  of  ware  from  a 
Workman  of  this  period  residing  at  Yedo  called  Giy5-bu  Tar5,  by  whom, 
as  far  as  is  known,  it  was  first  made.  It  met  with  a  good  deal  of  favour, 
but  as  the  workmen  strove  principally  after  careful  painting  and  extreme 
minuten^s  of  detail,  without  pa3dng  so  much  attention  to  the  artistic 
elegance  of  the  design,  it  cannot  properly  be  compared  with  what  was 
manufactured  during  the  preceding  epoch. 

m.— VARIOUS  NAMES  BY  WHICH  LACQUER  WARE 

IS  KNOWN. 

Some  kinds  of  lacquer  take  their  names  from  a  specialty  in  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  others  from  the  locality,  others  from  the  maker ; 
and  some  kinds  have  always  steadily  improved,  while  other  kinds  have 
declined  and  gone  out  of  fashion.  Below  are  recorded  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  renowned  kinds : — 

**  Urushi-ye  " — Picture  Lacquer. — This  kind  consists,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  all  kinds  of  designs  painted  on  the  lacquered  articles  with . 
different  colopred  lacquers.  The  date  when  this  was  first  done  is  not 
known,  but  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Daigo,  who  in  the  year  A.D.  906  ordered  sixteen  ffower-dishes  of 
Picture  lacquer.     The  next  notice  of  this  style  of  lacquer  is  met  with 
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in  the  records  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Takakura,  A.D.  1169-1180, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  workman  from  Nambn  in  0-shu  painted 
flowers,  birds,  grasses  and  trees,  in  red,  green  and  yellow  lacquer,  on  a 
black  ground,  and  the  production  of  this  species  of  ware  spread,  from 
that  period,  over  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  1688  a  man  named 
*^£an-shichi,  in  Yedo,  was  famed  for  painting  representations  of  waves, 
and  he  gave  his  name  to  that  kind  of  painting,  calling  it  Sei-gai- 
Kan-shkhi — Green  sea  Kan-shichi.  In  1868  a  certain  Shibata  Ze-shin 
discovered  a  method  of  painting  in  coloured  lacquers  on  paper  and  silk, 
which  must  also  be  classed  as  uriishi-ye, 

**  JoGA-HANA  Uru8hi-ye." — This  lacquer  derives  its  name  from  the 
locality  where  it  was  made  in  the  province  of  Etchiu,  in  the  district  of 
Tonami,  and  like  the  former  kind,  consists  of  paintings  of  various 
designs  on  black  lacquer  in  colours.  This  special  kind  flourished  greatly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  trade  was  kept  for  many  generations  from 
about  A.D.  1470  in  the  family  of  one  Ji-go-za-ye-mon. 

**  MiTSUTA  Ye  " — Pictures  painted  with  Mitsuta,  a  kind  of  lacquer 
obtained  from  a  tree  of  that  name  not  now  known.  The  date  when  this 
species  of  painting  was  introduced  is  unknown,  but  in  A.D.  756  the 
Empress  Ko-ken  presented  several  flower-trays  of  it  to  the  temple  of 
To-dai-ji  at  Nara.  The  method  of  making  these  trays  was  as  follows : 
CottoD  cloth  was  pasted  over  the  wood  and  then  lacquered,  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  tray  white  Mitsuta  was  appUed,  and  over  this  various 
designs  of  flowers,  trees,  men,  birds,  etc.,  were  painted  in  yellow  lacquer. 
On  the  under  part  of  the  tray  a  quantity  of  designs  were  painted  on  the 
black  lacquer  in  red  Mitstita,  These  trays  are  preserved  [in  the  temple 
at  the  present  day.  The  fashion  for  this  species  of  ware  increased  from 
the  date  mentioned  above,  till  in  the  year  A.D.  795,  when  the  Emperor 
Kwammu  fixed  the  Imperial  residence  at  Kioto,  and  the  existing  fashions 
underwent  a  change  and  the  taste  for  gold  lacquer,  nashiji  and  lacquer- 
ing with  mother-of-pearl  came  in.  From  that  date  the  Mitsuta-ye 
gradually  declined,  and  finally  died  out. 

**  Cho-moku  " — Carved  Wood. — The  lacquer  ware  known  as  Cho- 
moku  consisted  in  lacquering  over  with  various  colours  carved  wooden 
articles.  The  date  when  this  method  was  introduced  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  much  used  in  the  year  A.D.  906.    At  that  time 
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the  term  Chd-mohi  vfM  eonfined  to  small  Japanese  carved  lacquered 
writing  tables,  but  later  tbe  name  came  to  be  applied  to  any  article 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  t.«.,  carved  and  then  lacquered  over. 

**  Eamakuba  bosi." — This  kind,  first  made  at  Eamaknra  in  1198, 
resembles  the  former  in  being  carved  and  then  lacquered.  The  carvings 
were  principally  of  the  Botan  (PsBonia  Moutan),  Plum  flowers,  Water 
caltrop,  etc.,  painted  in  red  over  black  lacquer,  which  was  always  the 
foundation  colour. 

The  ware  known  as  Echizen  hori  does  not  differ  from  the  above, 
but  the  kind  called  Odawara  hori  is  very  inferior  to  the  others.  The 
taste  for  all  these  kinds  changed  in  the  year  1578,  since  which  date 
none  has  been  manufactured. 

"Nambu  num.'* — This  ware  derives  its  name  from  the  district 
where  it  was  manufisictured,  namely,  Nambu,  in  the  province  of  0-shu. 
It  is  principally  red  lacquer,  and  specimens  over  six  and  seven  hundred 
years  old  still  exist.  Among  the  wooden  bowls  or  cups  there  are  some 
very  fine  specimens,  black  outside  and  red  within.  On  the  outside, 
flowers,  cranes,  etc.,  are  painted  in  red,  green  and  yellow  lacquer,  while 
the  ground  work  is  dotted  over  with  small  squares  of  gold  leaf.  The 
colour  of  the  red  lacquer  is  considered,  very  fine.  This  kind  of  lacquer 
was,  and  still  is,  made  in  various  localities  in  O-shu,  but  it  is  all  called 
Nambu  lacquer.  At  the  village  of  J5-ho-ji,  in  Nambu,  the  trade  con- 
tinues to  prosper  at  the  present  day. 

"  Arozu  NXJBi." — The  lacquer  made  at  and  near  the  town  of  Waka- 
matsu,  in  the  province  of  Iwashiro,  is  knowii  as  Aidzu  lacquer.  This 
industry  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  1591,  when  Gam5  Ujisato 
became  the  dai-miyo  of  that  province,  and  employed  workmen  to  imitate 
the  Nambu  bowls.  This  style  was  continued  till  about  the  year  1706, 
when  the  workmen  discontinued  imitating  Nambu  ware  and  introduced 
a  style  of  their  own,  by  painting  their  designs  in  gold  dust,  since  which 
date  they  attained  great  perfection.  Since  the  opening  of  Japan  to 
foreign  trade  in  1859,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufacture, 
and  large  quantities  of  articles  useful  for  export  still  continue  to  be 
produced. 

'*  Neoobo  Nubi." — This  ware  derives  its  name  from  the  temple  of 
Negoro,  in  the  district  of  Naka,  province  of  Kii,  where  it  was  first  made. 
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In  the  year  1288,  a  number  of  moaks  migrated  from  E5-ya-8an  to 
NegorO)  where  they  founded  four  monasteries  and  nameroas  temples, 
from  which  period  the  industry  prospered  greatly,  and  the  ware  was 
manu&ctured  in  large  quantities.  The  principal  articles  produced  were 
small  Japanese  eating  tables  (zen)j  bowls,  cups,  small  jars  and  trays,  for 
the  most  part  in  red  lacquer,  though  black  lacquer  was  occasionally  used. 
In  the  year  1585,  Hideyoshi  attacked  and  dispersed  the  priests  of  Negoro, 
who  had  created  disturbances,  and  they  were  mostly  killed.  The  few 
survivors  fled  to  a  place  in  the  province  of  Satsuma  called  Nejime,  where 
vermilion  was  produced,  and  settling  there,  introduced  the  trade  of 
making  red  lacquered  bowls,  of  coarser  quality,  however,  than  the  old 
Negoro  ware.  These  bowls  went  by  the  name  of  Satsuma  wan.  The 
articles  made  did  not  find  much  favour,  and  the  industry  gradually  died 
oat.  Subsequently,  some  Kioto  workmen  imitated  the  Negoro  ware, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Kio-Negoro.  The  manufacture  has  been  continued 
by  their  descendants,  and  it  is  made  and  used  at  the  present  time. 

At  Yoshino,  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  a  ware  was  manufactured 
in  which,  though  certain  deviations  were  made,  the  Negoro  ware  was 
the  basis  of  the  style  adopted.  It  was  called  Yoshino-Negoro  lacquer. 
There  are  specimens  of  this  ware  extant  over  500  years  old,  and  it  is 
still  manufactured  in  Yoshino  to  the  present  day. 

"KuROYE  NUBi." — This  ware  is  made  at  the  village  of  Kuroye,  in 
the  district  of  Nagusa,  province  of  Kii.  Between  1624  and  1644  a  lacquer 
workman  first  applied  transparent  lacquer  on  plain  wood  stained  with 
persimmon  juice  and  made  many  articles  of  furniture.  This  style  came 
rapidly  into  favour,  and  was  imitated  in  various  localities.  In  1840  the 
Dai-miy5  of  Ki-shu  had  a  census  taken  of  the  lacquer  workers  in  the 
village  of  Kuroye,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  amounted  to 
more  than  4,500  persons,  besides  over  2,000  journe3rmen  who  had  come 
to  settle  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  earn  a  living.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  trade,  gold  lacquer  has  also  been 
manufactured  at  Kuroye. 

**Shunkei  Num." — This  lacquer  derives  its  name  from  the  inventor, 
a  workman  of  Sakai,  in  the  province  of  Idzumi,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Kameyama,  A.D.  1368-1892.  This  ware,  like 
the  last,  leaves  the  natural  wood  to  be  seen,  and  the  mode  of  manufacture 
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was  as  follows: — The  wood  having  been  carefully  smoothed  and 
prepared,  a  coating  of  alum  glaze  was  well  rabbed  in  to  fill  up  the  pores 
of  the  wood ;  it  was  then  coloured  either  with  gamboge,  or  Bmigara 
(red  oxide  of  iron),  mixed  with  persimmon  juice ;  this  was  rubbed  till  it 
became  polished.  A  coating  of  pure  transparent  lacquer,  combined  with 
a  small  proportion  of  Ye  oil  (from  Perilla  ocymoides),  was  then  applied 
with  a  hard  brush,  and  when  dry  it  presented  a  beautifully  polished 
surface.  This  invention  was  plentifully  copied  by  the  workmen  of 
Sakai,  and  met  with  great  favour  and  a  ready  sale.  About  the  period 
extending  from  A.D.  1624-1644,  a  chajin  (a  master  in  the  art  of 
preparing  powdered  tea)  named  Eanamori  So-wa  collected  a  number  of 
workers  in  this  kind  of  lacquer  at  Takayama,  in  the  province  of  Hida, 
and  mcCnufactured  quantities  of  articles  for  use  in  tea-drinking.  The 
workmen  from  Sakai  lacquered  trays  of  a  colour  between  yeillow  and  red, 
which  were  held  in  great  repute,  owing  to  the  fine  grain  of  the  wood 
employed,  and  the  ware  obtained  the  name  of  Hida  Shunkei.  It  rose 
rapidly  in  favour,  and  the  quantity  made  increased  yearly.  The  Hida 
workmen,  moreover,  copied  a  species  of  lacquer  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
over  fine  grained  wood,  manufactured  at  Noshiro,  in  the  province  of 
Dewa,  and  this  ware  became  known  as  Hida  Noshiro.  Later,  as  time 
wore  on,  this  ware,  finding  wide  favour,  was  imitated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  none  of  it  could  compare  in  excellence  with  that  made  in 
Hida  and  at  Noshiro.  The  places  where  the  Shunkei  ware  was  imitated 
are  the  following : — 
Shimo  Ichi  Mura,  province  of  Yamato. 
Takeda  Machi,  province  of  Tajima. 
Yamada  Machi,  province  of  Ise. 

Shimo  Ichi  Moto  Machi,  Awa  Mura  and  Kami  Ichi-ge,  province  of  Hitachi. 
Kami  Shibotare  Machi,  province  of  Shimotsuke. 
Odaira  and  Yuda  Machi,  province  of  Iwashiro. 
Hashiba  Machi,  province  of  Mutsu,  and  at  T5kio. 

This  ware  is  still  made  in  all  the  above  named  places. 

**  NosHiBO  NURi.*' — This  ware  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Noshiro,  in  the  district  of  Yamato,  province  of  Dewa,  where  it  was  first 
made.  The  date  when  this  industry  was  introduced  is  unknown,  but 
some  say  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bei-gen,  A.D.  1668- 
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1686,  a  workman  called  Yamaachi  San-ka-ro  came  from  Hida  and 
introduced  the  mannfacture.  This  ware  is  of  a  light  yellow  transparent 
lacqner,  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  name  of  N.oshiro  Shun- 
kei  was  given  to  it.  This  ware  and  that  made  in  Hida,  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  hest  in  Japan.  When  this  ware  was  first  made,  the  articles 
were  taken  out  to  sea  and  lacquered  on  hoard  junks,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  dust  settling  on  them  while  drying.  The  things 
principally  made  were  sets  of  shelves,  large  trays  (Hiro-buta)^  Ju-bakOf 
or  nests  of  boxes  fitting  one  on  the  other  for  holding  food,  trays,  etc., 
which  were  made  with  great  care,  and  met  with  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese.  At  the  present  time  one  Ishioka  Sho-ju-ro,  living 
at  Noshiro,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  skilful  workman  of  the 
day. 

"  Wakasa  nuri." — This  ware  takes  its  name  from  the  province  of 
Wakasa,  and  is  made  in  the  town  of  Obama.'  The  date  when  this  ware 
was  first  made  is  not  known  with  any  certainty.  It  is  imitated  from  a 
Chinese  kind  called  Zen-sei,  It  was  made  with  a  mixture  of  red,  green, 
blue,  yellow  and  black  lacquers,  and  presented  a  cloudy  appearance : 
gold  and  silver  leaf  also  were  used  in  many  cases,  forming  a  fioral 
design,  and  the  ware  was  considered  very  handsome.  The  method 
adopted  in  the  latter  case  was  as  follows  : — The  article  received  a  coat  of 
lacquer  of  the  colours  required,  upon  which  the  leaf,  flower,  or  spray  of 
fir  tree,  etc.,  desired  to  be  reproduced,  was  pressed  while  the  lacquer 
was  still  fresh.  It  was  then  removed,  and  the  lacquered  article  which 
had  received  the  impression  was  set  to  dr}\  Afterwards  gold  or  silver 
leaf  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  surface  so  prepared,  and  another 
cfoat  of  the  coloured  lacquer  given.  When  dry,  the  whole  was  then 
ground  down  till  the  pattern  came  out.  Over  this  a  final  coat  of 
transparent  lacquer  was  applied.  Good  w;are  is  very  hard.  It  was  in 
great  request  from  about  1624,  and  the  demand  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained. The  articles  principally  made  were  cabinets,  book- shelves, 
tables  and  tebakoy  boxes  for  holding  papers,  etc.,  and  continual  improve- 
ments and  excellence  of  workmanship  were  aimed  at.  Of  late  years 
this  ware  has  been  imitated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nikko,  but  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  Wakasa  lacquer. 

''Tj^uoAKU  NUBi." — This  ware  is  manufactured  at  the  town  of 
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Hirosaki  and  the  village  of  Tsnknrimiclu,  in  the  district  of  Tsngani, 
province  of  Mntsn.  The  origin  of  this  ware  is  unknown ;  it  resembles 
greatly  the  Wakasa  lacquer  in  presenting  a  clondy  and  spotted  ap- 
pearance, bat  in  this  ware  gold  and  silver  are  not  used.  Of  late  years 
a  kind  called  nuhiki  lacqner^has  been  made,  which  consists  in  painting 
on  the  lacqaer,  birds,  grasses,  plants,  etc.,  in  colours.  Numerous 
articles,  long  in  the  possession  of,  and  made  expressly  for,  the  Lords  of 
Tsugaru,  were  beautifally  made,  and  though  it  has  been  imitated  in 
various  other  localities,  the  articles  produced  cannot  be  compared  with 
this  ware  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  hardness  or  durability.  The 
principal  articles  made  are  tables,  book- shelves,  tebako,  tabacco  boxes, 
writing  boxes,  etc. 

**  NiKKo  Nx-Ri." — This  ware,  somewhat  resembling  Wakasa  lacquer, 
is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nikko.  The  date  of  its  first  being 
manufactured  is  unknown,  but  ware  made  at  the  village  of  Hachi-ishi, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  ordered  by  lyeyasu  about  the  year  1600. 
This  ware  is  rough  in  its  finish,  but  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  still 
maintains  a  certain  popularity. 

"  YosHiNO  NCRi." — This  lacquer  is  made  throughout  the  district  of 
Yoshino,  province  of  Yamato,  but  as  in  the  former  case,  the  precise  date 
of  commencing  the  industry  is  unknown.  It  consisted  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  cups  and  bowls  in  black  lacquer,  with  devices 
painted  in  red  lacquer.  This  ware  is  also  made  at  Tawara,  in  the  district 
of  Toichi,  and  at  Goj5,  in  the  district  of  Uchi,  in  the  same  province. 

**  HiNO  NURi." — This  ware  is  made  at  Hino,  in  the  province  of 
Omi.  Date  of  commencing  the  manufacture  not  known.  Originally 
cups  and  bowls  were  the  chief  articles  made,  but  between  1688  and  1704 
all  kinds  of  table  requisites  were  manufactured,  and  found  a  ready  sale 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  About  ten  years  later  the  manufacture 
prospered  very  greatly,  and  large  quantities  of  the  ware  were  made,  but 
it  cannot  be  compared  to  that  made  at  Ozaka  or  Kioto,  either  in  quality 
or  finish. 

**  Wajima  nuri." — This  ware  is  made  at  Wajima,  in  the  province 
of  Noto,  the  original  date  of  its  invention  being  unknown.  It  consists 
only  of  red  and  black  lacquer  for  all  kinds  of  table  requisites,  but  though 
plain,  it  is  substantially  made  and  the  lacquer  is  hard,  so  tliat  it  is  much 
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liked  by  the  Japanese.  Since  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign 
trade,  the  artisans  have  not  confined  themselves  to  making  table  fami- 
tare  only,  bat  have  made  many  other  kinds  of  articles  for  general  use. 

"  Zo-KOKU  NUBi." — This  lacqner  derives  its  name  from  a  man 
called  Tamakaji  Zo-kokn,  who  resided  at  Takamatsn,  in  the  province  of 
Sannki,  about  1624.  This  man,  having  learnt  the  Chinese  method  of 
lacquering,  invented  several  improvements.  The  method  used  in  making 
this  ware  was  to  lacquer  over  bamboo  baskets  (a  wooden  foundation  was 
also  sometimes  used)  either  with  red  or  black  lacquer,  and  upon  this 
sorfiEice  floral  designs  were  most  minutely  carved  in  the  lacquer.  Over 
this  a  coating  of  either  the  same  or  different  coloured  lacquer  was 
applied,  and  then  ground  down  and  polished  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
earved  pattern  could  be  seen  through.  This  is  looked  upon  as  very 
excellent  workmanship.  This  man's  younger  brother  and  one  of  his 
sons  attained  great  excellence  in  this  ware,  which  is  still  made  by  the 
descendants  of  the  originator,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  one  family. 

"Yamanaka  nuri"  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  is 
manufactured,  namely,  Yamanaka,  in  the  district  of  Inuma,  province  of 
Eaga.  The  date  when  this  lacquer  was  first  made  there  is  unknown. 
The  ware  consisted  of  articles  of  every-day  use,  and  in  1858,  when 
foreign  trade  commenced,  varions  kin  da  of  furniture  were  manufactured 
for  export,  and  the  trade  still  flourishes. 

**  Zo-GAN  NURi.*' — This  kind  of  lacquer  is  manufactured  by  inlaying 
silver  or  gold  wire  in  the  shape  of  birds,  animals  and  flowers.  This  is 
afterwards  covered  over  with  black  lacquer,  and  then  ground  down 
until  the  inlaid  picture  comes  out.  The  earliest  date  of  this  style  is 
unknown,  but  during  the  period  extending  from  1804-1818,  a  workman 
of  Nagoya,  in  the  province  of  Owari,  manufactured  it  to  great  perfection, 
and  lately  workmen  at  Tokid  have  produced  it  in  imitation  of  the  old 
style. 

**  Ha-ritsu  Satku." — About  the  end  of  the  17th  century  or  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  a  man  named  Ha-ritsn,  a  native  of  Ise,  invented  a 
special  kind,  by  inlaying  various  designs  made  of  porcelain,  lead,  tin, 
horn  or  ivory,  in  the  lacquer,  and  this  style  was  much  appreciated  on 
account  of  its  quaintncss.     Later,  Ha-ritsu  moved  to  Tokio,  leaving 
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behind  him  a  pupil  called  Mochiznki  Han-zan,  known  also  as  Ha-ritsn 
the  second,  who  mannfactnred  even  finer  ware  than  his  teacher.  At  the 
present  day  imitations  are  to  be  found  CT^ywhere. 

'*  SuBUGA  KUBi "  was  originally  made  at  Faehin,  now  called 
Shidznoka,  in  Sormga.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown.  The  ware 
consists  of  articles  made  of  scTeral  different  kinds  of  wood  joined 
together  and  lacquered  over,  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood :  as  the 
work,  however,  was  roughly  finished,  it  was  never  much  appreciated. 
In  the  first  year  after  the  Restoration  in  1868,  the  new  head  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  moved  there  with  his  retainers,  and  this  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  lacquer  trade.  The  workmen  began  to  manufacture 
several  kinds  of  lacquer  ware,  such  as  inla3ring  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  painting  in  various  colours.  The  chief  products  at  the  present 
day  are  book-shelves,  cabinets,  ink  boxes,  Budju-bako  (nests  of  boxes), 
of  which  large  quantities  are  made. 

*'EuwANA  BON." — This  ware  is  manufactured  at  Enwana,  in  Ise, 
and  according  to  tradition  was  first  made  there  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  This  kind  consists  exclusively 
of  round  black  lacquered  trays,  with  a  silver  turnip  lacquered  on  the 
upper  surface.  Later,  gold  was  occasionally  used,  but  these  specimens 
are  rare,  and  most  of  the  devices  are  in  silver,  as  at  first.  This  -ware 
was  formerly  so  roughly  finished  that  only  the  lower  orders  used  it,  but 
the  workmanship  has  gradually  improved  so  much  that  it  has  come  to 
be  generally  used  by  the  upper  classes. 

"TsuiSHU**  AND  "TsuiKOKu"  Lacqueb. — It  is  said  that  in  the 
reign  of  Go-Tsuchi  Mikado  (A.D.  1465-1501)  a  Kioto  workman  named 
Mon-niu  first  manufactured  this  kind  of  ware.  It  consists  of  either  red 
or  black  lacquer  laid  very  thickly  on  the  article,  and  afterwards, 
landscapes,  flowers,  birds,  or  figures  were  deeply  carved  in  the 
lacquer  in  imitation  of  Chinese  ware.  Another  ordinary  kind  con- 
sisted of  black,  red  or  green  lacquer,  on  which  a  fioral  design  was 
lightly  carved,  and  this  was  called  Ko-kvca  Riyoku-yoy  **  red  flower, 
green  leaf/'  There  is  also  a  kind  of  Tsuishu  and  Tsuilcoku  called 
Hashika  bori,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  engraving  is  shallower 
than  on  the  real  ware  ;  another  kind  is  called  (hiri.  The  mode  of  manu- 
facture was  to  lay  on  lacquer  of  various  colours,  mixed  together,  very 
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thickly,  and  on  this  snrface  circular  and  spiral  patterns  were  carved. 
Between  1596-1615  a  workman  named  Hei-ju-ro  excelled  so  greatly  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  style,  i.^.,  Tmi-shUy  that  he  took  the  name  of 
Tsui-shu  Hei-ju-r5.  He  was  employed  hy  lye-yasn,  and  his  descendants 
followed  his  trade.  Between  the  years  1716  and  17B6  this  ware  was 
greatly  in  fashion.  At  Kioto  there  was  a  workman  named  Tsui-shu-ya 
Ji-ro-ye-mon  who  is  said  to  have  produced  much  finer  ware  than  his 
ancestor  Mon-niu ;  also  Tsui-shu  Yo-sei  of  Dai-ku  ch5  in  Yedo,  and 
Tsui-shu  T5-shichi  and  Tsui-shu  Ean-shichi  of  Nagasaki  had  the  reputa- 
tion at  that  time  of  being  very  skilful  workmen.  At  the  present  day 
the  Kioto,  Nagasaki  and  T5kio  workmen  manufacture  an  imitation  of 
this*  ware. 

"  Chinkin  bori.**— In  this  kind  of  ware  the  pattern  was  very 
lightly  engraved  on  the  lacquer,  and  powdered  gold  was  afterwards 
worked  into  the  lines.  The  date  when  this  kind  was  commenced  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  imitated  from  the  Chinese. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  a  Nagasaki  workman,  whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved,  excelled  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  to- 
wards its  end  a  T5kio  workman  named  Ninomiya  To-tei  manufactured 
this  ware.  To-tei  carved  the  designs  on  the  lacquer  with  rat's  teeth 
instead  of  knives,  and  the  articles  made  by  him  are  still  preserved  and 
greatly  prized.  The  design  of  one  piece  of  lacquer  made  by  him, 
representing  a  peony  in  full  bloom  growing  beside  a  rock  on  which  a 
peacock  is  standing,  is  greatly  admired  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  workman- 
ship. In  the  year  1868  the  manufacture  of  this  ware  was  started  at 
Wajima,  and  it  has  of  late  been  made  in  several  other  localities. 

Besides  the  styles  above  mentioned  there  are,  both  in  plain  and  gold 
lacquer,  fully  two  hundred  kinds  slightly  differing  in  appearance,  and 
bearing  distinctive  names,  derived  either  firom  their  appearance,  or  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  first  introduced  them,  but  it  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  to  attempt  any  description  of  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  paper. 

IV.— THE  VAMOUS  KINDS  OF  LACQUER. 

The  name  of  Ki-urushi^  or  crude  lacquer,  is  given  to  the  sap  taken 
from  growing  trees.     It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  according  to  the 
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age  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  sap  ohtained  from  old  trees 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Suki  Urushi  or  .transparent  lacquer.  The 
manner  in  which  the  lacquer  is  treated  to  make  it  transparent  is  kept 
secret  hy  the  manufacturers.  It  is  used  for  the  final  coat  over  Nashiji^ 
or  for  any  work  in  whidb  transparency  is  required,  such  as  trays,  etc., 
showing  the  grain  of  the  wood.  It  is  also  used  in  making  red  lacquer, 
and  when  colours  arid  mixed  with  the  crude  lacqtier,  and  in  making 
Wakasa  lacquer,  already  descrihed/ 

The  lacquer  ohtained  from  young  trees  is  used  for  the  first  coat, 
and  in  making  jRo,  Nuritate,  Jo-hana^  Ghu-hana,  Oe-hana,  Naka-nurif 
and  Seshime.  A  description  of  the  composition  of  each  kind  is  given 
below. 

Bo — ^black  lacquer — is  made  by  adding  to  the  pure  lacquer  the 
tooth  dye  used  by  women — Haguro  (a  liquor  formed  by  steeping  iron 
filings  in  vinegar) — and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  for  about  three  days, 
stirring  the  mixture  frequently ;  it  then  becomes  a  deep  black.  Without 
subsequent  pohshing,  Ed  does  not  present  a  shining  surface. 

iVwritate.T— This  is  made  by  the  addition  to  the  pure  lacquer  of 
water  that  has  been  used  with  a  whetstone  (To-midzu)  and  containing 
the  finest  particles  in  suspension,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  turpentine.     This  kind  is  used  for  under  coatings. 

Jo'hana  is  made  by  mixing  with  the  lacquer  a  certain  proportion 
of  whetstone  water  and  turpentine,  with  a  little  oil  from  the  Ye  plant 
(Perilla  oc3rmoides).  The  whole  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  and  stirred 
till  it  becomes  black.  Chu-hana  and  Ge-hana  differ  from  the  above 
only  in  having  more  oil  added  to  the  mixture,  which  produces  a  lustre 
without  extra  polishing,  but  detracts  in  proportion  from  the  durability 
of  the  ware. 

Naka-nun  is  pure  lacquer  from  which  every  particle  of  water 
is  carefully  extracted.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  light  and  stirred  till  it 
becomes  black,  or  nearly  so. 

Seshime  is  a  mixture  of  pure  lacquer  with  finely  powdered  charred 
wood  (not  charcoal)  and  funori,  a  glaze  made  from  seaweed. 

Ki- seshime. — This  kind  is  obtained  from  the  lower  branches  of 
the  lacquer  tree,  which  are  cut  away,  as  well  as  from  the  branches  of 
old  trees  that  have  been  cut  down.     It  is  also  sometimes  called  Yeda 
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urushi  or  branch  lacquer.     The  lacquer  is  drawn  during  the  rainy  season 

• 

in  the  month  of  July,  and  from  theti  till  the  month  of  September. 
When  the  sap  ceases  to  flow  freely  from  the  trunks  of  the  young  trees, 
branches  are  cut  off  to  relieve  the  tree.  These  are  cut  up  into  lengths 
and  sunk  in  a  stream.  As  the  sap  exudes,  and  rises  from  the  sunken 
branches,  it  is  gathered,  and  is  called  Ki-seshiine  lacquer.  In  former 
times  the  sap  was  'obtained  from  the  branches  by  pressing  in  a  machine 
caUed  Sehi,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Se-shime.  This  kind  of 
lacquer  is  scarce,  not  more  than  one  tub  of  it  being  made  for  every 
hundred  tubs  Of  the  ordinary  kind.  , 

In  making  Makiye,  or  gold  lacquer,  Se-shime  lacquer  obtained  from 
young  trees  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  seven  parts  of  pure  Se-shime  to 
three  parts  of  foreign  matter. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  modes  of  tsing  Se-shime  lacquer : — ' 

1.  For  priming  coats,  when'  the  lacquer  is  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
placed  before  a  fire  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  then  mixed  with  Benigara 

*   (red  oxide  of  iron),  again  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  finally  filtered  through 
thin  paper. 

2.  When  the  priming  coat  is  required  to  be  softened,  some  cam- 
phor is  mixed  with  the  above,  and  the  whole  filtered  through  thin  paper. 

8.  The  mode  of  preparing  lacqiier  in  the  best  manner  for  a  first 
coat  consists  in  mixing  Bjd  (black  lacquer)  with  the  Se-sJiime  lacquer. 
When  this  has  become  hard  the  outline  of  the  device  can  then  be  easily 
traced.  Benigara  is  mixed  to  enable  the  workman  to  see  whether  the 
lacquer  is  laid  on  thickly  or  not,  and  moreover  it  helps  to  dry  the 
lacquer  more  quickly.  When  gold  lacquer  is  to  be  painted  on  red 
lacquer  ware,  the  lacquer  for  the  first  draft  of  the  picture  is  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal,  and  sometimes  a  yellow  foundation  is  used, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  ware. 

4.  Taka-maki, — This  mixture,  which  is  used  for  making  raised 
lacquer,  consists  of  Bo  and  Ntiritate  in  equal  parts.  Half  of  the  mixture 
is  boiled,  and  camphor  and  powdered  charcoal  are  stirred  in  according  to 
the  consistency  required  ;  then  the  other  half  is  added,  and  the  whole, 
after  being  well  stirred  together,  is  filtered  through  thin  paper.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  lacquer  is  only  adopted  during  the  sumiaer, 
when  lacquer  is  required  to  be  dried  quickly.     The  amount  to  be  boiled 
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differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate :  for  instance,  in  winter, 
only  one-fourth  is  boiled.  Taka-maki  is  always  applied  after  a  coating 
of  Sabiko  (described  further  on  j  has  been  given  to  the  article. 

5.  Se-shime  nobe  is  made  by  mixing  camphor  and  Se-shime  lacquer : 
afber  being  well  worked  together  the  mixture  is  filtered  through  paper. 

6.  Nobe  lacquer  is  made  by  mixing  camphor  with  Yoshino  lacquer 
and  filtering  the  preparation  through  paper.  There  is  also  a  mixture 
known  as  Seshime-Yoshino  lacquer,  which  is,  as  the  name  implies,  com- 
posed of  Seshime  and  Yoshino  lacquer  mixed  with  camphor.  If  the 
lacquer  is  required  to  be  hard,  only  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  is  mixed, 
but  when  desired  soft,  a  larger  quantity  of  camphor  is  added.  It  enables 
the  workman  to  spread  the  lacquer  with  greater  facility,  especially  for 
very  fine  strokes,  but  for  the  highest  class  of  work  hardly  any  is  used. 

7.  Sabi'ko, — This  mixture,  used  in  making  raised  lacquer,  is  com- 
posed of  finely  powdered  to-no-ko — burnt  clay  firom  the  Inari  Hill  in 
Ei5to — ^mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  to  which  an  equal  portion  of 
Seshime  lacquer  is  added,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  mix  the  preparation. 

v.— CULTIVATION  OF  THE  LACQUER  TREE,  **  RHUS 

VERNICIFERA." 

In  ancient  times  no  lacquer  trees  were  specially  planted :  the 
lacquer  was  obtained  from  such  as  were  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods ; 
but  as  the  amount  of  lacquer  ware  used  increased  largely,  enough  lacquer 
could  not  be  procured  from  the  wild  trees.  Plantations  were  therefore 
commenced,  and  between  the  years  A.D.  701-704,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Mommu,  a  notification  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
each  farmer  employing  six  hands  and  over  should,  during  the  ensuing 
five  years,  plant  eighty  lacquer,  trees  on  his  grounds ;  those  employing 
four  hands,  seventy  trees ;  and  those  employing  three  hands,  forty  trees. 
Further,  that  the  annual  taxes  should  be  paid  in  lacquer,  making  it 
evident  that  the  lacquer  trade  was  a  very  flourishing  one  at  that  time. 
After  that  plantations  were  made  in  every  province  and  village ;  thus 
more  or  less  was  produced  all  over  the  country. 

Lacquer  trees  can  grow  anywhere — on  mountains,  in  woods,  or 
plains — and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  difficult.    They  require  no 
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manure,  bat  weeds  and  grass  ought  to  be  cleared  away  round  the  trees 
during  four  or  five  years  after  planting  them.  By  the  time  they  are  ten 
years  old  weeds  growing  round  them  cause  no  injury. 

A  small  quantity  of  sap  is  taken  from  the  trees  when  they  are  about 
three  years  old,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark.  This  also  makes  the 
trees  grow  better  and  faster.  The  best  time  for  collecting  the  lacquer  is 
during  the  rainy  season  in  summer,  but  it  may  be  continued  to  be 
drawn  from  the  trees  till  September,  and  the  sap  is  given  three  different 
names  according  to  the  season,  viz.,  Shin-niiy  Nibant  and  Natsuko, 

The  method  of  drawing  the  sap  is  as  follows : — Five  horizontal 
incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  about  an  inch  apart,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  on  one  side,  with  a  small  saw,  and  as  the  sap  exudes  from  the 
gashes,  it  is  removed  from  the  first,  or  bottom,  line  with  an  iron  hook, 
then  from  the  second  line,  and  so  on  until  sap  ceases  to  run  from  the 
wounds.  What  has  been  obtained  is  kept  in  a  bamboo  tube.  The  next 
set  of  lines  are  cut  in  the  same  way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  a  little 
higher  up,  and  so  on  every  year.  The  trees  are  said  to  supply  the  best 
quality  of  lacquer  when  they  are  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old ; 
when  they  are  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  if  the  trees  dp  not  continue  to 
give  a  good  yield,  they  are  cut  down  close  to  the  roots,  so  that  young 
shoots  may  sprout  again.  When  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  lacquer  is 
taken  from  the  branches  (as  previously  described),  and  is  called  Ki- 
Seshime  lacquer.  The  district  where  the  best  quality  of  lacquer  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country  is  Aidzu,  in  Iwashiro,  particularly  that  known  as 
Suki  or  transparent  lacquer.  Most  of  the  trees  are  old,  and  the  soil  in 
that  province  seems  to  suit  them  better  than  any  other.  The  Aidzu 
lacquer,  however,  is  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  black  lacquer, 
and  there  are  also  some  other  kinds  for  which  it  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  next  best  localities  for  lacquer  are  the  provinces  of 
E5dzuke  and  Shimotsuke. 

The  best  Seshime  lacquer  is  produced  in  the  district  of  Tsukui,  in 
the  province  of  Sagami.  When  this  lacquer  is  used  for  the  first  or 
priming  coat,  it  is  more  durable  than  any  other  kind,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  is  produced. 

The  sap  obtained  from  the  trees  grown  in  the  district  of  Chichibu, 
in  the  province  of  Musashi,  is  very  good  for  black  lacquer.    A  great 
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quantity  is  produced  at  Yoshino,  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  as  well  as 
in  the  provinces  of  Kii  and  Owari,  but  the  Tokio  workmen  do  not  use 
the  lacquer  from  these  three  provinces  for  making  the  best  ware,  prefer- 
ring that 'obtained  from  the  Kwanto — i.e.,  those  provinces  lying  east  of 
Hakone. 

The  best  quality  of  lacquer  is  of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  and  ought 
not  to  be  thick,  but  sufficiently  gelatinous  to  make  strings  when  lifted 
op.     All  lacquer  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


VI.— VARIOUS  WOODS  USED. 

The  choice  of  the  wood  to  be  used  naturally  depends  upon  the 
description   of  article    to   be   lacquered.      For   making    book- shelves, 
cabinets  and  boxes  of  all  kinds,  the  best  woods  for  first  class  work  are  : — 
Hinokij  Chamsecyparis  obtusa,  and 
Kirif  Paulo wnia  imperialis,  that  having  the  finest  grain  being  selected^ 

Next  in  request  are  : — 
Hd-no'kij  Magnolia  hypoleuca,  a  fine  light  wood,  of  which  all  sword 

sheaths  are  made. 
Tsuga^  Abies  tsuga  (a  kind  of  pine). 
Himekoniatsu,  a  species   of  pine.     This  wood  is  the  best  for  carved 

figures  6f  men,  animals,  etc.     For  goods  of  an  inferior  kind 
Suffif  Cryptomeria  japonica,  is  generally  employed.     For  such  articles 

as  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  as  bowls,  cups,  small  trays,  etc.,  the 

best  wood  is 
Keyakif  Planera  japonica.     That  obtained  from  the  province  cif  Hiuga  is 

accounted  superior  to  the  wood  grown  elsewhere. 
Sakura,  Prunus  pseudo-cerasus,  cherry,  is  also  extensively  used.     The 

best  comes  from  Chichibu,  in  the  province  of  Musashi,  and  from 

Nikko,  province  of  Shimotsukcf. 
Inferior  to  the  above,  though  largely  used  for  the  same  purposes,  are : 
^  Katsura^  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum. 
Jc/uJ,  Gingko  biloba. 
^^QOi  C!yathea  arborea,*  growing  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Hakone.    It  is  principally  used  for  toys. 
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Besides  these,  many  other  woods  are  ased ;  those  that  are  hard  and 
dark',  with  a  handsome  grain,  often  have,  merely  ornameMal  devices  in 
lacqaer  on  the  natural  wood. 


Vn.— METHOD  OF  APPLYING   LACQUER,  FROM  THE  FIRST 

GOAT  TO  THE  FINISH. 

1.-BLACK. 

When  the  cahinet  or  other  article  on  which  the  lacqaer  is  to  he 
applied  has  heen  made  and  the  surface  carefully  smoothed,  the  wood  is 
slightly  cut  away  along  each  joining,  so  as  to  form  an  angular  hollow: 
this  is  filled  with  Ko-kusOy — hemp  cut  up  small,  mixed  with  glue  and 
paste — and  the  whole  surface  is  painted  over  with  Seshime  lacquer. 
This  process  is  called  Ki-ji-gatame,  "hardening  the  wooden  hasis," 
A  coating  of  ** wheat  lacquer" — lacquer  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
wheaten  flour-— is  then  given  to  the  article,  and  hempen  cloth  is 
stretched  over  it,  great  care  heing  taken  to  lay  it  on  smoothly  and  to 
leave  no  wrinkles  or  perceptible  joinings.  This  hempen  surface  is  then 
painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  Sabiko  ;  a  coating  is  then  given  of  Ji-no-ko, 
a  paste  made  of  unglazed  earthenware  ground  up,  and  water.  Next  a 
coating  of  Seshime  lacquer,  then  another  coating  of  Ji-no-ko,  then 
another  of  Seshime  lacquer.  The  article  in  then  painted  with  Kiri-ko,  a 
mixture  of  Seshime  lacquer  and  Ji-no-ko.  After  that  it  is  ground 
smooth  with  white  whetstone  and  then  given  another  coating  of  Sabiko : 
again  ground  with  a  whetstone,  then  rubbed  over  with  Japanese  ink 
applied  with  cotton  wool.  A  coat  of  Naka-nun  then,  follows,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  rubbed  over  with  charcoal  made  of  Ho-no-ki,  giving  it 
a  dull  but  smooth  surface.  A  coating  of  Ro  is  then  applied,  after  which 
it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  made  of  Hiyakujikko, 
Lagerstroemia  Indica ;  another  coating  of  Ro  is  then  rubbed  on  with  the 
finger,  and  the  article  afterwards  receives  a  preliminary  polishing  with 
finely  powdered  calcined  deer's  horn  and  whetstone  applied  with  a 
cotton  cloth.  A  final  coat  of  Seshime  lacquer  is  given,  it  is  then  polished 
with  the  same  kind  of  powder  on  the  cotton  cloth,  the  finishing  polish 
being  given  with  the  finger  and  the  powder,  and  the  very  slightest 
quantity  of  oil,  till  it  gradually  assumes  a  most  brillant  polish. 


J 
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S.-BED. 

The  method  of  making  red  lacquer  is  the  same  as  for  hlack  lacquer 
in  the  earlier  stages,  hut  suhsequent  to  rnhhing  the  article  with  Hd-no-ki 
charcoal,  a  coating  of  red  lacquer  (Seshime  lacquer  and  vermilion  mixed 
together)  is  applied,  and  the  next  process  is  to  polish  off  with  cotton 
cloth  and  the  powder ;  the  intervening  processes  from  the  ruhhing  with 
Hiyakujikko  charcoal  heing  omitted. 

The  methods  ahove  described  are  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
ware;  for  second-rate  ware,  **Mino  paper" — a  strong  paper  without 
any  size, — is  substituted  for  the  linen  cloth  pasted  over  the  wood ;  and 
again  for  the  very  common  ware,  neither  cloth  nor  paper  is  used,  and 
the  wood  is  only  smeared  over  with  the  persimmon  fruit,  then  given  a 
coat  of  Ji-no-ko,  and  after  that  ground  smooth  only  once,  before  the 
final  coat  of  lacquer  of  the  colour  needed  finishes  the  work. 

The  above  is  a  very  simple  mode.  The  workmen  have  several 
plans  for  saving  themselves  trouble  and  scamping  the  work,  but  as  these 
are  not  recognized,  they  are  not  detailed  in  this  paper. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  after  each  application  of  lacquer,  or  a 
mixture  thereof,  to  any  article,  it  has  to  be  put  aside  till  it  dries 
and  hardens.  To  effect  this,  the  article  is  placed  in  a  press,  the  inside 
boards  of  which  are  quite  rough  and  unplaned.  The  inside  of  this  press 
is  thoroughly  wetted,  and  afterwards  carefully  closed  to  exclude  the 
outer  air.  The  article  is  kept  in  this  press  for  about  24  hours,  but 
this  period  is  slightly  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  lacquer  drjing  more  quickly  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Lacquer  will  not  dry  or  harden  properly  in  the  open  air  ;  it  absolutely 
requires  a  damp  closed  atmosphere  to  do  so,  otherwise  it  would  run  and 
always  remain  sticky. 

8.-HIBA-MAKTYE-FLAT  GOLD  LACQUER. 

When  it  is  desired  to  apply  fiat  gold  lacquer  to  an  article  that  has 
received  the  plain  coats,  as  related,  the  process  is  as  follows  : — 

A  thin  species  of  paper,  prepared  with  sizing  made  of  glue  and 
alum,  is  used.  On  this  paper  the  design  required  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  lacquered  article  is  drawn.  On  the  reverse  of  this  paper,  the  outline 
is  lightly  traced  in  lacquer — ^previously  roasted  over  live  charcoal  to 
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prevent  its  drying— with  a  very  fine  brush  made  of  rat's  hair.  This 
pap^  is  then  laid  on  the  article  to  be  lacquered  and  is  rut»bed  with  a 
spatula  made  of  Hi-no-ki  or  whalebone,  where  the  lacquer  has  been 
applied,  and  on  removing  the  paper  the  design  is  observed  lightly  traced 
in  lacquer. 

To  make  it  perfectly  plain,  this  is  rubbed  over  very  lightly  with  a 
piece  of  colton  wool,  charged  with  finely  powdered  whetstone,  or  tin ; 
this  brings  the  pattern  out  white.  !^rom  one  tracing,  upwards  of  twenty 
impressions  can  be  taken  off,  and  when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  from, 
the  lacquer  having  become  used  up,  it  only  requires  a  fresh  tracing  over 
the  same  paper  to  reproduce  the  design  ad  infinitum.  This  tracing  does 
not  dry,  owing  to  the  lacquer  used  for  the  purpose  having  been  roasted, 
as  previously  mentioned,  and  can  be  wiped  off  at  any  time. 

The  pattern  thus  traced  out  is  then  filled  in  with  groundwork 
lacquer,  with  a  brush  made  of  hare's  hair,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
touch  or  paint  out  the  original  tracing  lin^.  This  is  then  powdered  over 
with  fine  gold  dust,  silver  dust,  or  tin  dust,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  ware.  This  dust  is  applied  with  a  piece  of  cotton  Wool,  charged 
with  the  material  to  be  used,  and  the  article  is  then  gently  djisted  with 
a  very  soft  brush  made  from  the  long  winter  coat  of  a  white  horse,  to 
remove  any  loose  metal  dUst  that  might  adhere  to  the  article,  and  to 
slightly  smoothen  the  surface.  If  the  article  under  manufacture  is 
large,  only  a  small  portion  is  done  at  a  time,  and  it  is  at  once  enclosed 
in  an  air-tight  press,  so  as  to  prevent  any  dust  or  outside  matter 
adhering  to  the  freshly  lacquered  surface.  At  the  proper  time,  when  the 
lacquer  has  sufficiently  hardened,  the  article  is  taken  out,  and  the  part 
over  which  the  gold  dust  has  been  sprinkled,  receives  a  coat  of  trans- 
parent varnish  (Suki.  urushi)y  laid  on  with  a  hare's  hair  brush,  and 
a  further  portion  is  prepared  with  a  coating  of  gold  dust,  as  on  the 
previous  day :  the  article  is  again  closed  up  in  the  air-tight  damp  press 
as  before,  till  dry.  When  the  portion  which  has  received  the  second  coat 
of  lacquer  over  the^gold  dust  is  quite  hard,  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  a 
piece  of  hard  charcoal  made  from  camellia  wood,  or  Ho-no-ki,  until  the 
whole  is  level  with  the  surrounding  parts.  Then  it  is  rubbed  with  the 
finger  and  some  finely  powdered  whetstone  and  deer's  horn,  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  oil,  till  it  attains  a  fine  polish.    If  upon  this  surface 
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any  farther  work  takes  place,  sach  as  the  veming  of  leaves,  or  the  painting 
of  stamens,  etc.,  of  flowers,  these  are  traced  in  lacquer  and  covered  with 
gold  dost,  and  when  dry  the  final  polish  is  given  with  the  finger  and 
powdered  deer's  horn.  The  above  is  the  usual  mode  of  making  flat  gold 
lacquer. 

4.— TOGI-DASHI-BRINGING  OUT  BY  POLISHING. 

This  style  consists  in  applying  to  the  plain  lacquered  article  the 
design  required,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Hira-makiye,  The  whole 
surfeuse  of  the  article  then  receives  a  coat  either  of  black  lacquer  or 
transparent  lacquer,  which,  when  dry,  is  ground  down  with  H5-no-ki 
charcoal  till  the  pattern  shows  out.  It  is  then  polished  off  in  the  same 
manner  with  deer's  horn  and  oil,  on  the  point  of  the  finger.  For  making 
Togi'dashif  gold  dust  of  a  slightly  coarser  quality  is  used  than  for 
ordinary  Hira-makiye. 

5.— TAKA-MAKIYE-RAISED  GOLD  LACQUEE. 

The  first  and  second  processes  are  the  same  as  when  making  flat 
lacquer,  but  instead  of  gold  dust,  finely  powdered  camellia  charcoal  is 
shaken  over  the  freshly  lacquered  surface.  After  drying,  the  article  is 
carefully  dusted  with  a  soft  rag,  to  remove  any  loose  charcoal  powder, 
and  the  parts  are  further  washed  With  a  brush  and  water,  to  bring  out 
the  fine  lines,  etc.  Some  Yoshino  lacquer  is  then  rubbed  on  the  charcoal 
surface  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  a  coating  of  Sabiko  applied,  and  the 
article  set  to  dry  in  the  damp  press.  Afterwards  the  surface  is  ground 
smooth  with  Ho-no-ki  charcoal,  and  a  further  rubbing  is  given  with 
camellia  charcoal  powdered,  on  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  A  coating  of 
Taka-maki  lacquer  is  then  given,  and  the  article  is  put  again  in  the 
press  to  dry :  on  removing  it  the  process  of  grinding  with  Ho-no-ki  and 
powdered  camellia  charcoal  is  repeated.  Yoshino  lacquer  is  then  rubbed 
on  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  as  before,  and  the  article  is  again  set  to 
dry.  When  taken  out  it  is  polished  smooth  with  powdered  whetstone 
on  ihe  point  of  the  finger,  a  coat  of  Shita-rnaki,  or  groundwork  lacquer, 
given,  and  then  the  gold  powder  is  applied, — for  small  work,  with  a  fine 
brush,  and  for  large  work,  shaken  through  a  quill  with  muslin  over  one 
end.  The  article  is  then  again  set  to  dry,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
process  is  the  same  as  for  flat  lacquer. 
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According  as  the  lacqaer  is  to  be  more  or  less  raised,  two  or  more 
coats  of  Taka-maki  lacqaer  have  to  be  given,  till  the  required  height  is 
obtained,  and  it  is  at  this  period  of  the  process  that  the  shape  of  the 
hills,  rocks,  trees,  or  flowers  is  worked  ont. 

Vm.— VARIOUS    KINDS    OF    POWDERED   METAL    USED    IN 

ORNAMENTING  LACQUER. 

1.  Keshi'kOf  gold  or  silver  leaf  reduced  to  powder  by  mixing  with  glue. 

When  the  leaf  has  been  reduced  sufficiently  fine,  water  is  stirred 
in  to  get  rid  of  the  glue,  the  metal  sinking  to  the  bottom.  After 
drying,  the  powder  is  ready  for  use. 

2.  Goku  Mi-jin  Ko, 


These  are  all  names  given  to  gold 
and  silver  filings  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  Goku  Mi-jin  Ko  being 
the  finest,  and  l^aka  Tsune  the 
coarsest. 


8.  Ara-goku, 
4.  Mi-jin. 
6.  Hana-ko, 

6.  Mi-jin  Tsune. 

7.  Hoso-me  Tsune. 

8.  Naka  Tsune. 

9.  Nashiji   and  Hira-me  are  likewise  gold  and   silver   filings.      After 

filing,  the  dust  is  sifted,  the  finest  being  called  Nashiji,  and  the 
dust  which  has  not  passed  through  the  sieve  is  then  put  on  an 
iron  plate  and  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  the  same  metal. 
This  is  then  rubbed  with  a  heavy  metal  bar,  so  as  to  flatten  the 
dust  as  much  as  possible,  which  is  then  called  Hira-me. 
The  gold  used  is  of  various  qualities. 

1.  Yaki  kin Pure  gold. 

2.  Ko-han    gold  7.4,  silver  2.6. 

8.  Jiki-ban  gold  4.4,  silver  5.6. 

4.  Tsn-gi-ban gold  2.2,  silver  7.8. 

There  are  also  many  qualities  of  powdered  tin. 

IX.— INSTRUMENTS,  ETC.,  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

LACQUER  WARE. 

1.  Spatula  made  of  Hi-no-ki ;  used  for  mixing  Sabiko  or  other  com- 
pounds :  corresponds  to  an  artist's  palette  knife. 
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2.  Spatula  made  of  whalebone ;  is  the  best  for  laying  on  the  first  coat 
of  lacquer ;  it  is  also  used  for  mixing.  The  material  is  called 
Island  whalebone  and  is  obtained  from  China,  as  Japanese 
whalebone,  owing  to  its  liability  to  split,  is  practically  useless. 

8.  Bamboo  tubes  or  funnels,  of  three  different  sizes,  with  wire  netting 
at  one  end  according  to  the  fineness  required ;  used  in  making 
Nashiji. 

4.  A  goose  quill,  with  a  fine  piece  of  muslin  fastened  Qver  one  end 
for  scattering  the  very  finest  gold  and  silver   powder. 

6.  Charcoal,  made  from  Camellia,  Azalea,  H5-no-ki  and  Hiyakujikk5 
woods. 

6.  To-no-ko,  the  clay  from  the  Inari  Hill  at  Ki5to,  burnt  and  ground 

to  a  fine  powder. 

7.  Hiki-ko,  the  fine  powder  obtained  by^  scraping  a  whetstone  with 

a  knife. 

8.  Rape  seed  oil,  and  Ye  (Perilla)  oil. 

9.  Hair  brushes  of  different  sizes  made  from  the  long  hairs  of  the  winter 

coat  of  a  horse,  used  for  dusting  and  wiping  the  work. 

10.  Brushes  used  for  painting  with  lacquer : — 

(a)  Bat's  hair  brushes,  made  of  the  longest  hairs  in  the 

body,  for  fine  work. 

(b)  Bat*s  hair  brushes  made  of  ordinary  hair,  used  for 

common  brushes. 
^  (c)  Brushes  made  from  hare's  and  oat's  hair.  Various 
sized  brushes  are  used,  and  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  to/to,  ichd-han,  nicho,  san-cho^  etc.  They 
are  used  for  groundwork. 
(d)  Brushes  of  different  sizes  of  human  hair,  used  for  wiping 
off  any  extra  loose  gold  or  silver  dust,  after 
application. 

X.— NOTED  WORKERS  IN  LACQUER,  AND  THE  PERIOD  IN. 

WHICH  THEY  LIVED. 

Norisuye,  period  of  Angen,  A.D.  1176. 
Sadayasu,  period  of  Angen,  A.D.  1175. 
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Ei  no  Snkemasa,  period  of  Juyei,  A.D.  1182. 

Nakahara  Sayetsone,  period  of  Juyei,  A.D.  1182. 

Eiyowara  Sadamitsa,  period  of  Juyei,  A.D.  1182. 

Bats^jd,  period  of  Showa  A.D.  1812. 

Soketoki,  period  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

S£o-gaku,  peripd  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

Riyoyen,  period  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

Eo-a,  period  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

Bengetsu,  period  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

Zempo,  period  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

Shinsho,  period  of  Sh5wa,  A.D.  1812. 

Gensho,  period  of  Showa,  AID.  1812. 

Sanetoki,  period  of  Showa,  A.D.  1812. 

Igarashi,  period  of  Hokoka,  A.D.  1449. 

Igarashi  Doko,  period  of  Tensh5,  A.D.  1578. 

Hon-nami  Koyetsn  (resident  of  Yedo),  period  of  Ewanyei,  A.D.  1624. 

Eoma  Einhaku  (resident  of  Yedo),  period  of  Ewanyei,  A.D.  1624. 

Ogata  Eorin  (resident  of  Eioto),  period  of  Hoyei,  A.D.  1704. 

Nonaka  Eenzan  (resident  of  £a5to),  period  of  H5yei,  A.D.  1704. 

Shiomi  Eohei  (resident  of  Eioto),  period  of  H5hei,  A.D.  1704. 

Eajikawa  Einjiro  (resident  of  Yedo),  period  of  Temmei,  A.D.  1781. 

Yamamoto  Shansho  (resident  of  Eioto),  period  of  Temmei,  A.D.  1781. 

Nagata  Yuji  (a  pupil  of  Ogata  Eorin),  period  of  Temmei,  A.D.  1781. 

Eoma  Ewan-sai  (resident  of  Yedo),  period  of  Ewan-sai,  A.D.  1789. 

Inouye  Haku-sai  (resident  of  Yedo),  period  of  Ewan-sai,  A.D.  1789. 

Hara  Yoyu-sai  (resident  of  Yedo),  period  of  Ewan-sai,  A.D.  1789. 


Shihata  Ze-shin, 
Watanahe  T5-sen, 
Ikeda  Tai-shin, 
Nakayama  Eo-min, 
Ogawa  Sho-min. 


Tokio  workmen   of  the  present 
day.    They  are  all  elderly  men. 


Ogawa  Sho-min  is  noted  for  his  clever  imitations  of  old  ware. 

Watanahe  To-sen  is  at  present  employed  hy  a  company  in  T5kio 
called  the  Sei-k5-sha,  and  is  at  work  on  a  tohacco  hox  for  the  Empress. 
The  pattern  is  landscape  and  water,  with  cranes  in  the  foreground,  and 
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embraces  the  varioas  styles,  viz.,  To^dashi,  Hira-makiye,  and  Taka- 
makiye.  It  has  been  six  months  on  hand  and  will  probably  be  completed 
in  a  couple  of  months.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  three  hundred  yen. 
The  above  facts  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  time  it  takes  to  complete  a 
good  piece  of  lacquer  ware ;  the  dimensions  of  this  box  are  about  ten 
inches  long  by  six  deep  and  eight  inches  high. 

The  great  drawback  to  making  lacquer  ware  <A  a  high  order  in  the 
present  day  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  workmen  cannot  afford  the  time 
necessary,  but  are  obliged  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  former 
days  time  was  no  object. 

XI.— NOTED  PIECES  OF  OLD  LACQUER. 

A  Kesa  bako,  box  for  holding  the  scarf  worn  by  Buddhist  priests 
over  the  shoulder^  formerly  belonging  to  Shotoku  Taishi,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Einmei,  A.D.  540-572.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Tddaiji  at  Nara. 

A  Sword  sheath,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Shomu,  A.D. 
724-748,  also  preserved  at  the  temple  of  Toda^i  at  Nara. 

A  Writmg  box,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Go-Toba,  A.D. 
1186-1198.  This  is  preserved  in  the  Shinto  temple  of  Hachiman  at 
Kamakura. 

A  Minor  stand,  formerly  belonging  to  Masago,  wife  of  the  Sho-gun 
Yoritomo,  A.D.  1192-1199.  Preserved  in  the  temple  of  Gon-gen,  in 
the  province  of  Idzu. 

A  Tebako,  box  formerly  belonging  to  the  Sh5-gun  Ashikaga  Yoshi- 
masa,  A.D.  1449-1490,  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Uyeno. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DIALECT  SPOKEN  IN  AHIDZU. 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


[Read  November  P,  1880.] 

During  a  journey  last  year  in  the  north-western  portion  of  Ahidzu, 
bordering  on  the  province  of  Wechigo,  I  observed  some  peculiarities  in 
the  speech  of  the  peasantry  which  may  interest  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  linguistic  matters.  The  dialect  is  allied  to  that  spoken 
round  Yonezaha,^  but  marked  by  some  characteristic  differences.  The 
following  are  the  most  salient  points : 
Ai  is  always  contracted  to  e ;  thus  taita^  (from  takUf  "to  kindle,"  **to 

boil,*')  becomes  tetUj  inoraimas  becomes  moremasy  etc. 
Hi  in  some  localities  sounds  like/,  the /being,  not  our  English  labio- 
dental/, but  the  true  labial  as  sounded  in  the  Japanese  syllable 
fu.  Thus  at  the  hamlet  of  Kanafutsu,  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Yoshi-ga-hira  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hachi-zhifu-ri  Pass,  was 
pronounced  Yoshi-ga-fira. 
In  general  the  pronunciation  may  be  said  to  be  indistinct  and  slightly 
lisping,  but  to  have  none  of  that  tendency  to  an  undue  use  of  the 
7iigori  and  to  nasalization  (except  in  the  word  ambUf  for  a6«, 
"  gadfly,")  which  marks  other  northern  varieties  of  Japanese. 

igee  Mr.  Dallas's  paper  on  "The  Yonezawa  Dialect,"  in  Vol.  in.  Part  2  of 
these  Transactions. 

>In  representing  colloquial  and  dialectic  words  and  forms,  I  have  spelt  by  car, 
phonetic  spelling  being  in  their  case  as  scientific  and  necessary  as  is  historic 
spelling  when  dealing  with  the  standard  written  tongue. 
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PftssiDg  from  pronnneiation  to  grammar,  we  find  the  cniof  charac- 
teristic of  the  dialect  to  consist  in  the  retention  of  the  use  of  honorific 
verbal  forms  which  belonged  to  the  general  colloquial  language  in 
mediaBval  times,  but  which  have  left  in  the  modem  speech  of  Yedo  but  two 
or  three  isolated  representations.'  Thus  we  have  sagarassharu,  "  to  walk 
down  *';  twrassharu,  **  to  ride  ";  tomarassharu,  **  to  stop  **;  torassharu^ 
"  to  pass  through."  These  old  forms  are  perpetually  in  the  months  of 
the  peasantry,  who  have  not  learnt  to  make  use  of  the  compound 
honorifics  o  non  ruisaru,  o  tomari  nasarUf  etc.  In  the  second  conjuga- 
tion, old  forms  in  sasu  survive,  thus:  mite  isoim  (=Yedo,  go  ran  nusaru)^ 

m 

"  to  see**;  kisam  (=Yedo,  o  ide  nasaru),  "  to  come.'*  The  use  of  these 
ancient  honorifics  gives  a  very  quaint  sound  to  conversation. 

Another  curious  verbal  form  is  yas,  '*  to  be,*'  doubtless  for  gas  (from 
gozarimam).  The  negative  gozaranu  is  likewise  retained  in  preference 
to  the  doubly  honorific  form  gozaimasen. 

Of  Pronouns,  ore  for  the  First  Person  is  most  used  in  speaking  to 
equals,  and  washi  (Plural  washura)  to  superiors.  The  almost  universal 
form  for  the  Second  Person  is  ome  (for  omai,  from  o  make),  with  a  Plural 
ome-gata.  Even  in  addressing  superiors,  no  more  polite  word  seems  to 
be  known. 

The  vocabulary  differs  so  little  froDi  that  in  use  at  the  capital  that 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  Yedo  dialect  will,  as  a  rule,  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  said  around  him.  In  words,  as  in 
grammatical  forms,  what  will  strike  him  most  is  the  retention  of  what» 
in  the  standard  colloquial,  has  long  been  antiquated,  for  instance : 

ishdf  for  kimono ^  '*  clothes.** 
kakitsubatat  for  hana-shdhu^  **  the  iris.*' 
sakadzuki,  for  choko^  **  a  «aft«-cup." 

The  above  remarks  are  offered  to  the  Society  less  for  their  own  sake 
than  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  extremely  little  can  be  done  in  this 
field  by  a  mere  passing  traveller,  even  if  be  use  the  best  endeavours  to 
draw  the  country  folk  into  conversation ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
much  deserving  of  attention  escaped  me.  Where,  again,  as  in  the 
provinces  of  Uzeu  and  Itikuzen,  the  speech  of  the  common  people  is  as 
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different  from  that  of  Yedo  as  is  the  Yorkshire  dialect  from  standard 
English,  nothing  short  of  a  lengthened  sojourn  conld  entitle  one  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  The  proper  persons  for  working  in  this 
field  are,  not  tourists,  hut  residents,  of  whom,  as  school-masters,  mission- 
aries and  others  there  must  he  not  a  few  scattered  over  the  outlying 
districts  of  Japan.  May  not  some  of  them  he  induced  to  undertake  the 
task, — to  sketch  out  for  us  at  least  the  main  features,  and,  if  possihle, 
to  furnish  us  with  complete  vocahularies  of  the  chief  rustic  dialects, 
taking  as  their  standard  the  colloquial  language  of  Yedo  as  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Aston's  Grammar  of  Spoken  Japanese  and  Mr.  Satow's  or  Dr. 
Hephum's  Dictionary,  and  noting  the  various  differences  in  inflection, 
pronunciation  and  vocabulary  ?  On  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
dialects  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  in  the  presence  of  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  linguistic  research;  and  Japanese  is  an  idiom  deriving 
so  little  side-light  from  any  sister- tongue,  that  the  various  sections  into 
which  it  is  divided  in  its  ancient  and  modern  forms  must  be  investigated 
^th  the  utmost  minuteness  if  Japanese  philology  is  to  stand  on  any- 
thing hke  a  satisfactory  basis. 


DISCUSSION. 


After  a  few  remarks  by  the  President,  who  regretted  the  absence  of  the  author, 
and  by  Mr.  S.  Tsuda, 

Mr.  Satow  said :  There  are  foar  points  to  which  the  student  of  a  particalar 
dialect  ought  to  direct  his  attention ;  1st,  to  the  collection  of  words  and  forms 
different  from  those  of  the  standard  speech;  2ndl7,  he  should  endeavour  to 
distinguish  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  dialect  from  those  which  are 
found  in  other  rural  dialects ;  3rdly,  he  should  mark  those  which  are  archaic  words 
preserved,  and  4thly,  note  those  which  are  merely  corruptions  of  the  standard  speech. 

Of  all  the  dialects,  that  of  Satsuma  probably  differs  most  widely  from  the 
VOL.  n.  5 
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standard.  Two  natives  of  ibo  pzoyiooe  ooaTanmg  in  it  would  be  qniie  inoom- 
prehensible  to  a  person  aoqoainted  solely  with  the  Tedo  diatoct*  A  few  yean  agOi 
while  hurriedly  crossing  the  provinoe,  I  obtained  the  following  specimens : — 


Satsuka  Dxalbot. 

Satsnma.  Yedo. 

GatttuH kitchiri exactly. 

Mambd rioho both  sides 

Doshiha doredake    how  much. 

Koehiko koredake   so  mooh. 

ToncjS tiUhi hnsband. 

Okata nidbS wife 

Kambd-ianibd yohd  or  shihS all  sides. 

Chinka    chiUai    little. 

Futoka oJbit big. 

Yatoaroihi yawarakai soft. 

Hayatiuki kan-dokuH    warm  «aXE«  bottle. 

Chaka dobin teapot. 

Teshiwo  kozara  plate. 

Bontan ,jabon pomelo. 

Modoru    kaeru return. 

Nukui atatakai    warm. 

Nukumeru atatameru to  warm. 

Ayumu aruku    to  walk. 

Bu    niruoku coolie. 

Kashira saisho    at  first. 

Makaru  yuku to  go. 

Verbs  of  the  2nd  conjugation  are  conjugated  like  verbs  of  the  1st,  except  in 
the  participle,  e.g.,  miranu  for  mtnti,  mird  for  miyo. 

The  Ei6to  dialect,  as  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  differs  from  that  of 
T6ki6  (the  Yedo  dialect)  very  slightly.  In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Hepburn's  larger 
Japanese-English  Dictionary,  it  is  stated  that  at  Kidto  g  has  the  hard  sound  of  ^  in 
getf  gairit  and  that  se  and  ze  are  pronounced  slie  and  J«.  I  have  been  several  times 
in  Kidto  for  several  di^s  together,  in  constant  conversation  with  the  inhabitants, 
but  have  failed  to  detect  these  peeuliarities.  It  is  also  usually  supposed  that  the 
Eidto  people  pronounce  ye  instead  of  e  when  that  syllable  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  but  though  I  have  listened  very  carefully  for  this  y  I  have  never  heard 
it,  exc^t  when  pronounced  rapidly  after  a  word  immediately  preceding,  when  the 
passage  from  the  final  nasal  n  or  a  vowel  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  semi-vowel  y, 
as  is  the  ease  in  the  Yedo  dialeot  also.    It  is  this  fact  whioh  has  led  faveifloen  to 
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call  the  Japanese  dollar  yen  instend  of  en^  beoanae  they  always  hear  it  immediately 
after  a  xmmeral  ending  in  a  vowel.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  no  y  is  heard 
either  in  the  Ei6to  or  in  the  Yedo  dialect. 

The  Ei6to  dialect  is  certainly  more  correct  in  pronouncing  certain  Chinese 
syllables  kwariy  kwatsu,  ktoaii  gwan^  gwatsUy  gwaiy  etc.,  instead  of  karit  katsu,  kai, 
gan,  gatsUy  gai,  etc.,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Tdkid.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the 
province  of  Eadzusa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Yedo  Bay,  therefore  further  from  the 
ancient  capital,  the  correct  pronunciation  is  preserved.  Still  the  Eidto  people  use 
several  corrupt  grammatical  forms  and  corrupted  expressions  of  which  the  Tedo 
dialect  is  not  guilty,  and  I  think  it  is  going  somewhat  too  far  to  say  that  the 
language  of  Ei6to  is  the  standard.  For  instance  they  say  9€fC  fMran\  most  do,  for 
$eneba  naran*;  k6te,  kdta,  buying,  bought,  for  katte,  katta^  which  latter  forms  are 
certainly  nearer  to  the  classical  kahite^  kahita.  They  have  corrupted  dono  ydna 
and  dono  yoni  into  doTtatna,  donaini,  and  da  is  changed  into  ja.  They  have  a 
great  tendency  to  drop  final  n,  as  in  £^o  mei  ase  for  go  men  asobase. 

Another  oharaeteiistio  ot  the  Kidio  dialect  is  the  ose  of  honorific  verbs  in 
esharu,  as  omowcusharu  from  omoti,  to  think,  misaetharu  from  mtru,  to  see,  aassharu 
from  turn,  to  do.  IrassharUt  arassharu  and  ossharu  are  the  only  such  forms 
known  to  the  Yedo  dialect. 

Nukui warm. 

Nukumeru to  warm. 

Inuru to  go. 

Modem  to  tetum. 

Otoru to  be  inferior. 

Neki    vicinity,  side. 

Nurui weak  (of  tobacco.) 

Yotari the  evening. 

Nct-moshi    I  say! 

Sakai because. 

Kuehinawa snake. 

0  iden*  ka for  konai  ka, 

Oczaru  to  come,  to  go. 

Metedna by  no  means ! 

These  are  of  course  only  a  few  of  the  expressions  found  in  the  Eidto  dialect, 
and  absent  from  that  of  Yedo,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  none  of  them  are 
peonliar  to  the  ancient  capital. 
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ON   "  KAKI-NO-SHIBU." 


By  I.  IsHiKAWA,  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Tokiyo. 


[Read  November  9,  1880,] 

Kaki-nO'shibu  is  the  juice  of  certain  varieties  of  persimmon ,  the 
fruit  of  the  Diospyros  kaki.  The  edible  persimmon,  when  quite  ripe, 
is  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  when  unripe  is  very  astringent ;  other 
varieties,  even  in  the  mature  condition,  do  not  lose  their  astringency. 
By  drying  in  the  sun,  the  skin  being  £rst  removed,  even  these  varieties 
become  quite  sweet,  the  tannin  apparently  disappearing  completely. 
The  Kaki-no-shibu  is  always  prepared  from  the  latter  variety ;  the  fruit 
is  gathered  early  in  the  summer  and  is  beaten  in  stone  mortars.  It  is 
next  transferred  to  wooden  tubs,  in  which  the  pulp  is  covered  with  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  half  a  day.  After  this  it  is  filtered  through  a 
straw  bag,  and  the  milky  juice  thus  obtained  is  known  as  the  best 
shibu.     The  residue  in  the  bag  is  treated  once  more  in  the  same  way. 

The  juice  is  milky  at  first,  but  it  soon  grows  darker  when  exposed 
to  air  and  light,  and  a  thin  film  forms  on  the  exposed  surface.  As  sold, 
it  is  a  light  or  dark-grey  liquid,  holding  minute  particles  of  solid  matter 
in  suspension.  It  is  strongly  acid  to  litmus  paper,  and  it  gives  a 
copious  white  precipitate  with  gelatin.  It  possesses  a  very  unpleasant 
smell. 

The  applications  of  this  liquid  are  numerous ;  whenever  a  substance 
is  to  be  rendered  unchangeable  in  the  air  it  is  washed  over  with  the 
juice,  and  then  becomes  permanent  and  much  stronger.  It  is  especially 
used  for  giving  strength  and  durability  to  paper,  which  in  Japan  is 
applied  to  many  uses. 
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The  first  question  which  may  he  asked  is  how  the  juice  caases  the 
material  covered  with  it  to  hecome  stronger  and  more  durable.  In  one 
specimen  of  the  juice  which  I  examined,  the  total  weight  of  solid  matter 
was  64.6  grams  per  litre,  of  which  more  than  one-half  was  tannin. 
The  antiseptic  properties  of  tannin  are  well  known,  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  presence  of  the  tannin  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  paper  which  actually  takes  place. 
Besides,  paper  painted  with  other  tannin  solutions  does  not  present  the 
same  properties.  Nor  does  the  efifect  appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  albumenoid  substances,  which  by  slowly  combining  with  the  tannin 
in  the  pores  of  the  paper  would  form  a  kind  of  leather.  The  juice 
contains  nitrogen  equal  to  0.18  7o  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  matter,  which 
would  correspond  to  1.1  ^/^  of  albumenoids,  but  this  supposition  seems 
improbable. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiments  on  this  substance,  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  observed,  and  they  suggest  the  explanation  which  follows 
them. 

1.  The  blackening  of  ijne  milky  juice  is  only  effected  in  an  open 
vessel,  its  colour  remaining  unchanged  when  left  in  closed  vessels. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  lacquer  (v.  Ishimatsu,  Chem.  News,  March 
14,  1879,  p.  118). 

2.  By  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  flat  vessel  the  colour  becomes  darker 
and  a  membranous  fllm  forms  over  its  surface.  The  flim  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  it  is  not  perceptibly  attacked  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

8.  When  left  in  closed  bottles  with  only  a  small  space  above  it  a 
thin  fllm  is  formed,  but  when  this  has  been  made  to  sink  by  shaking, 
no  further  formation  of  fllm  takes  place. 

4.  When  the  fllm  formed  in  an  open  vessel  has  been  removed,  a 
fresh  one  forms,  but  the  production  of  new  fllms  becomes  slower  and 
slower. 

5.  Of  the  suspended  matter  the  coarse  particles  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  the  flner  ones  remain  suspended  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion. 
It  is  not  cellulose,  for  it  is  insoluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric 
oxide.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  8.4  %  ^^  ^^^  dried  residue 
being  dissolved  by  alcohol  of  97  7o  strength.    It  has  a  greyish  colour, 
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bat  when  dried  becomes  black  and  fonns  a  hard  mass.  It  is  in  fact  a 
gam -resin.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  facts  the  dealer  stated 
that  the  juice  loses  its  peculiar  properUes  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  months. 

Taking  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  the 
following  is  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  this  liquid  upon  paper  and 
snch  bodies : — 

(a)  The  strength  gained  by  the  paper  is  due  to  the  formation  on 

its  surface  of  the  film  above  described. 

(b)  The  formation  of  this  film  in  due  to  the  presence  of  small 

particles  of  gum-resin  held  in  suspension  which,  on  oxida- 
tion,  become  solid  and  darker  in  colour,  like  lacquer.  Henea 
the  dark  colour  which  paper  so  treated  always  possesses. 

(c)  The  tannin  present  acts  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  peculiar  smell  of  the  juice  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
butyric  acid.  About  half  a  litre  of  the  liquid  was  distilled,  200  c.c.  being 
collected.  The  distillate  had  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  a  strong, 
unpleasant  odour.  On  the  addition  of  calcic  carbonate  effervescence 
took  place,  the  liquid  was  filtered  and  evaporated,  first  over  the  water 
bath  then  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  A  thin  film  formed  on  the 
surface,  which  increased  till  the  liquid  was  covered.  The  vessel  was 
then  removed  and  heated,  by  which  a  fresh  amount  of  solid  matter 
appeared,  as  vrould  happen  if  the  solution  contained  calcic  butyrate. 
The  liquid  was  dried  up  at  70°  C.  and  weighed,  then  heated  to  140^  C. 
by  which  it  lost  8  %  ^^  ^^^  original  weight  at  70°  C.  0.619  gram  of 
the  dried  powder  after  ignition  left  0.1425  gram  of  lime,  which 
amounts  to  19.61  per  cent  of  calcium. 

Obtained.     Calculated,  Ca  (C^H^OJ,     Ca  (e*H70j)a+HjO 

Ca         19.61%  18.69% 

H,0       8.0   %  7.76% 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  volatile  acid  is  principally  butyric 
acid. 


(») 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  S.  Trada,  speakixig  in  Japanese,  whioh  was  translated  by  the  correspond- 
ing  secretary,  said  that  at  Tainunara  in  Oshin,  a  place  well  known  for  the  ntunber 
of  poisonous  snakes  whioh  infest  it,  the  peasants  take  with  them  to  the  fields  a 
supply  of  kaki-no-shibu  in  bamboo  tabes,  and  apply  it  to  the  wonnd  when  they 
receive  a  snake-bite,  to  prevent  the  poison  from  taking  effect.  With  regard  to  the 
conversion  of  the  tannin  of  the  astringent  haki  into  sngar,  he  mentioned  that  the 
Japanese  sometimes  beat  np  one  very  astringent  variety  of  the  fruit  into  pulp,  and 
add  finely  powdered  barley  which  has  previously  been  roasted.  The- mixture  after 
standing  for  three  hours  becomes  sweet  and  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  is  used 
in  some  localities  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  The  dried  skin  of  the  astringent  haki 
is  also  used  instead  of  fish  to  flavour  soup.  The  best  quality  of  shibu  is  made  from 
a  sort  of  kaki  no  bigger  than  a  grape,  which  is  so  astringent  that  it  does  not  turn 
sweet,  however  long  it  is  kept.  It  sweetens,  however,  if  subjected  to  frost  before  it 
is  plucked  from  the  tree.  The  black  kaki  wood  so  much  esteemed  for  the  manufac- 
ture d  boxes  and  other  small  articles,  is  chiefly  but  not  altogether  derived  from 
the  astringent  or  skihu-kaki  tree.  The  colour  of  the  wood  is  very  uncertain,  and 
the  only  sure  way  to  tell  before  the  tree  is  felled  whether  its  timber  is  black  or  not 
is  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  trunk.  Two  trees  growing  together  and  apparently  quite 
alike  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  them  white  and  the  other  black. 

Mr.  Ewing  asked  whether  the  black  paint  used  for  fences,  etc.,  composed  of 
thibu  and  lampblack,  had  an  effect  in  preserving  the  timber  to  which  it  was  applied 
at  all  comparable  to  the  effects  of  foreign  methods  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Atkinson  replied  that  it  had  some  preservative  effect,  but  not  much.  He 
added  that  kaki  juice  after  it  has  become  sweet  acidifies  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
change  being  apparently  effected  by  the  presence  of  a  small  organism  of  the  shape 
of  a  lemon,  which  is  also  observed  in  Europe  to  be  present  daring  grape  fermenta- 
tion. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  EECENT  EARTHQUAKES. 


By  J.  A.  EwiNG,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  E. 


[Bead  December  14,  1880.] 

The  earthquakes  which  are  the  subject  of  the  following  notes  took 
place  during  the  month  of  November,  1880,  and  were  of  the  usual  slight 
kind  familiar  to  residents  in  Tokiyo.  Whatever  interest  they  may  have 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  formed  the  first  tests  to  which  a  new  seismo- 
graph of  the  writer's  design  was  exposed,  and  that,  by  its  means,  a 
complete  record  of  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
obtained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  shock. 

The  new  seismograph,  a  fuller  account  of  which  will  soon  be 
published  elsewhere,  consists  of  two  horizontal  levers  pivoted  on  vertical 
axes  which  are  rigidly  fixed  to  posts  stuck  in  the  earth.  At  the  short 
end  of  each  lever  there  is  a  heavy  bob  of  metal,  whose  inertia  keeps  it 
at  rest  during  the  earthquake.  The  long  end  of  each  presses  very 
lightly  upon  a  smoked-glass  plate,  which  is  kept  revolving  continuously 
by  clock-work.  The  construction  of  the  levers  is  such  that  the  axis  on 
which  each  of  them  is  pivoted  is  the  centre  of  percussion  relatively  to 
the  centre  of  the  bob,  which  is  the  corresponding  centre  of  oscillation. 
The  effect  is,  that  when  any  small  horizontal  movement  of  the  earth's 
surface  takes  place  at  right  angles  to  either  lever,  the  bob  of  that  lever 
remains  stationary  while  the  axis  moves,  and  consequently  the  long  end 
moves  on  the  revolving  plate  through  a  distance  which  is  a  certain 
multiple  of  the  earth's  motion.  The  two  levers  are  placed  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  record  two  rectangular  components  of  a  displace- 
ment  in  any  horizontal  direction.     In  the  instrument  now  in  use,  the 
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ratio  which  the  recorded  motion  bears  to  the  actual  motion  is  six  to  one. 
Daring  an  earthquake  the  motions  of  the  levers,  together  with  that  of  the 
plate,  inscribe  on  the  latter  a  pair  of  undulating  lines  which  show  the 
amplitudes,  periods,  and  character  of  the  successive  waves  of  earth  motion. 

The  instrument  stands  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  engineering 
laboratory  in  Tokiyo  University.  Beside  it  is  another  seismograph,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan.  This  consists  of  a  long 
pendulum  with  a  massive  bob,  against  which  press  the  short  ends  of  two 
levers,  whose  long  ends  touch  smoked- glass  plates  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  described  above.  As  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  will  either 
remain  steady  or  move  in  a  determinate  manner  during  an  earthquake, 
the  recorded  motions  of  the  levers  show  on  a  magnified  scale  the  succes- 
sive displacements  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  pendulum  is  20  feet 
long,  and  hangs  from  a  rigid  frame  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
roof  of  the  building  in  which  it  stands, — conditions  which  are  designed 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  pendulum  will  not  be  set  swinging  by  a 
shock. 

Of  the  earthquakes  now  to  be  described  the  first  was  recorded 
both  by  the  horizontal  lever  seismograph  and  by  the  loog  pendulum 
seismograph.  Afterwards  the  latter  instrument  was  taken  down  to  have 
alterations  made  in  it,  and  the  other  earthquakes  were  recorded  by  the 
horizontal  lever  seismograph  only.  One  lever  in  the  l^st  named  instru- 
ment registered  east  and  west  motion,  the  other  north  and  south  motion, 
approximately.  The  following  are  the  earthquakes  already  recorded, 
with  the  dates  of  their  occurrence  : — 

I. — Nov.  8rd,  5h.  46m.  A.  M. 

Record  oiven  by  the  Horizontal  Lever  Seismoobaph. 

The  glass  plate  of  this  instrument  was  revolving  at  the  rate  of  one 
turn  in  thirty  seconds,  and  the  record  extended  over  three  complete 
revolutions.  In  other  words,  the  earthquake  lasted  continuously  during 
one  and  a  half  minutes  of  time.  During  this  time  no  fewer  than  150 
complete  (double)  oscillations  of  the  earth's  surface  took  place.  The 
mean  period  of  a  complete  oscillation  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  three- 
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fifths  of  a  second.  The  motion  was  almost  wholly  N.  and  S.;  the 
other  lever  showed  a  very  small  but  still  perceptible  amount  of  dis- 
turbance. The  records  given  by  both  levers  began  simultaneously,  as 
well  as  can  be  judged,  but  the  E.  and  W.  movement  soon  disappeared, 
while  the  N.  and  S.  movement  lasted,  as  has  been  said,  for  1^  minutes 
and  consisted  of  more  than  150  complete  waves. 

The  earthquake  did  not  begin  suddenly.  The  waves  began  to 
appear  so  gradually  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  which  side  the 
first  deviation  took  place.  The  amplitude  increased,  however,  pretty 
rapidly,  and  reached  a  maximum  after  about  three  complete  waves. 
It  was  then  If  millimeters.  This  is  the  recorded  total  amplitude  (or 
movement  from  one  side  to  the  other  side),  and  is  six  times  the  actual 
amplitude  of  the  earth  displacem'ent.  The  latter  was  therefore  0.29mm. 
This  extent  of  movement  was  perhaps  equalled  but  certainly  not  exceeded 
during  the  remainder  of  the  disturbance. 

This  motion  took  place  in  the  direction  of  N.  and  S.  The  waves 
recorded  by  the  other  lever  were  too  small  to  be  easily  measurable,  and 
their  amplitude  never  exceeded  O.Smm.  This  gives  a  greatest  earth 
movement  in  the  direction  £.  and  W.  equal  to  0.05mm. 

Combining  the  two  displacements  and  taking  the  direction  of  the 
levers  more  exactly  than  they  have  been  stated  above,  we  find  for  the 
actual  greatest  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  during  the 
disturbance  the  direction  N.  15°  W.  and  E.  15°  S.  and  the  total  amplitude 
0.8  millimeter. 

Owing  to  the  very  imperfect  construction  of  the  clock  and  its 
connection  with  the  plate,  the  motion  of  the  plate  was  very  far  from 
uniform  during  even  a  single  revolution  and  when  this  record  was 
obtained  no  appliance  was  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  marking  time  on  the 
plate  during  the  shock.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion from  the  record  as  to  the  relative  length  of  the  periods  of  the 
successive  earth  waves,  except  this,  that  they  were  certainly  not  equal. 
Both  in  amplitude  and  in  period  the  successive  waves  were  far  from 
regular ;  the  disturbance  did  not  consist  of  a  series  of  similar  simple 
harmonic  displacements. 

After  about  the  third  wave  from  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance, 
the  amplitude  of  displacement  ceased  to  increase.     It  then  fluctuated 
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considerably — sometimes  becoming  quite  small  and  then  increasing  again 
to  a  valne  approaching  its  first  maximum.  Before  the  earthquake 
ceased  there  were  several  maximums  and  minimums  in  the  amount  of 
displacement,  but  never  a  complete  cessation  of  displacement  until  the 
whole  disturbance  was  over. 

Becobd  oiven  by  the  Long  Pendulum  Seismograph. 

The  record  of  the  long  pendulum  seismograph  shows  that  the 
pendulum  was  set  swinging  by  the  shock,  through  a  total  amphtude  of 
about  1mm.  of  actual  motion.  (This  wave  was  recognised  as  due  to  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  by  its  length,  which  agreed  with  the  pendulum*s 
free  period. )  Considering  the  very  large  number  of  successive  movements 
of  the  earth's  surface  during  the  disturbance,  this  result  will  scarcely 
cause  surprise,  except  perhaps  at  the  fact  that  the  arc  of  oscillation  was  not 
much  greater  than  it  was.  As  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  continued 
with  gradually  diminishing  amplitude  during  many  revolutions  of  the 
plates,  the  records  were  much  obscured  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
trace  the  beginning  of  the  earthquake.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  see 
the  comparatively  rapid  undulations  of  the  earthquake  superposed  upon 
the  long  wave  due  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  pointer  \^hich 
registered  north  and  south  motion  showed  these  very  clearly.  Their 
greatest  total  amplitude  on  the  record  was  2mm.,  corresponding  to  an 
actual  total  displacement  of  fmm.,  since  the  multiplying  ratio 
was  7  to  1  in  this  case.  The  other  pointer  showed  scarcely  any  true 
earthquake  motion  :  it  was  just  visible  and  no  more.  These  results  agree 
very  closely  with  those  obtained  by  the  other  instrument.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  although  there  was  hardly  any  true  earth  motion 
in  the  E.  and  W.  direction,  the  pendulum  swung  quite  as  much  in  that 
direction  as  in  the  other. 

The  results  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  indications 
of  pendulums  when  no  provision  is  made  for  recording  their  indications 
in  conjunction  with  the  time.  In  this  case  the  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
although  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  true  earth  motion,  was 
absolutely  so  small  that  it  might  very  readily  have  been  confused  with 
the  latter,  had  the  revolution  of  the  plates  not  given  a  means  of  distin- 
guishing them. 
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If  we  assame  that  a  displacement  of  the  earth's  surface  takes  place 
approximately  accordiog  to  the  simple  harmonic  law,  then  taking  the 
periodic  time  as  O.Gsec.  and  the  total  amplitude  as  0.8mm.,  we  have 
for  the  greatest  velocity  of  displacement  1.57mm.  per  second,  and  for  the 
greatest  rate  of  acceleration  16.4mm.  per  second  per  second.  The  valne 
of  g  in  the  same  units  is  9797.  Bodies  connected  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  sufficiently  rigidly  to  move  with  it  must  therefore  have  experienced  a 
maximum  horizontal  force  equal  to  about  one-sixtieth  of  their  own  weight. 
An  old  form  of  seismoscope  consists  of  circular  cylinders  of  homogeneous 
material  and  of  various  lengths,  standing  on  a  plane  rough  horizontal 
surface,  their  ends  being  planes  exactly  normal  to  their  axes.  In  order 
that  a  cylinder  of  this  kind  should  have  been  overthrown  by  a  single 
wave  ^  of  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  8rd,  its  length  must  have  been  not 
less  than  sixty  times  its  diameter. 

n. — Nov.  10th,  1h.  9m.  a.  M. 

This  shock  produced  the  impression  of  much  greater  violence  than 
that  of  Nov.  drd.  Its  record  is  dififerent  in  many  ways  from  the  one 
just  described. 

Both  pointers  moved  considerably.  The  pointer  registering  E.  and 
W.  motion  described  three  long  waves  of  nearly  I  second  period  and 
2mm.  total  amplitude  (that  is  on  the  record  :  the  actual  motion  is  one- 
sixth  of  this).  But  upon  these  long  waves  there  were  superposed  much 
shorter  ones,  whose  period  was  only  about  one-fifth  of  a  second ;  their 
amplitude  was  about  one-third  of  a  millimeter.  After  the  three  long 
waves  the  record  showed  nothing  but  a  continuous  and  very  irregular 
ripple  of  short  waves,  of  very  variable  amplitude,  the  maximum  being 
about  1mm.  This  occurred  nearly  ten  seconds  after  the  beginning  of 
the  shock. 

The  other  pointer,  showing  N.  and  S.  motion,  gave  an  irregular 
ripple  of  short  waves  merely.     From  their  changing  form  they  were 

^  This  restriction  is  necessary,  for  a  number  of  successive  waves,  applying 
opposite  forces  with  rapid  alternation,  might  only  make  the  cylinder  rock  instead 
of  overthrowing  it.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  cylinder  seismoscope 
has  been  found  not  to  answer  well  in  practice. 
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dettrty  the  resnliant  of  two  or  more  inharmonio  consiitnents.  Their 
period  was  also  about  one-fifth  of  a  second,  and  their  greatest  amplitude 
a  little  over  1mm.  The  visible  disturbance  extended  over  a  distance 
equivalent  to  about  half  a  minute  of  time. 

Comparing  this  with  the  shock  of  Nov.  8rd,  we  see  that  the  differ- 
ence in  *'  intensity  "  was  due  not  so  much  to  a  difference  in  the  extent 
of  the  earth  movement  as  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  waves  in  this 
instance.  The  kinetic  effect  of  a  wave  varies  as  its  amplitude  and  as  the 
square  of  its  frequency.  The  frequency  of  the  waves  was  here  about 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  former  case,  but  their  amplitude  was  less 
in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  three.  From  this  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  "  intensity  "  of  the  shock  of  Nov.  10th  about  six  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Nov.  drd.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  data  involved 
in  this  estimate  are  known  only  very  roughly,  and  the  result  must  be 
accepted  with  caution.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  find  that  according 
to  the  observations  taken  in  the  observatory  at  Yamato  Yashiki,  the 
**  intensities  "  of  the  two  shocks  did  differ  in  just  this  ratio  of  six 
to  one. 

m.— Nov.  12th,  6h.  85m.  P.  M. 

In  this  case  the  motion  was  chiefiy  but  not  wholly  north  and 
south.  There  was  first  a  very  slight  ripple  of  small  waves  for  two  or 
three  seconds ;  then  came  a  number  of  large  waves  of  various  periods 
and  amplitudes.  Their  magnitude  rose  and  fell  several  times  during  the 
disturbance,  which  continued  for  about  40  seconds.  In  this,  even  more 
than  in  the  former  case,  there  is  an  evident  mixture  of  inharmonic  waves, 
giving  rise  to  the  exceedingly  irregular  curve  traced  on  the  plate.  The 
greatest  amplitude  in  the  record  was  about  1.2mm.,  corresponding  to  a 
total  earth  movement  of  0.2mm.  The  earthquake  died  out  slowly  in  a 
long  sequence  of  small  and  fairly  regular  waves. 

rV.— Nov.  27th,  8h.  1m.  P.  M. 

This  was  a  very  slight  shock.  The  record  showed  N.  and  S. 
movement,  but  none  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.  The  circular  line, 
however,  traced  by  the  pointer  which  registers  £.  and  W.  motion  had 
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become  somewhat  broad,  so  that  a  very  small  motion  might  have  taken 
place  without  leaving  any  trace.  The  N.  and  S.  motion  began  with  a 
series  of  four  distinct  and  fairly  regular  waves ;  the  period  of  each  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  second,  and  their  total  amplitude  1mm.  on 
the  record,  corresponding  to  an  earth  motion  of  0.17mm.  nearly.  Then 
followed  an  interval  of  scarcely  visible  waves  lasting  for  about  5  seconds  ; 
then  the  amplitude  again  increased  to  1mm.  Two  or  three  more  waves 
of  this  amplitude  were  registered,  after  which  the  motion  again  became 
so  faint  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Slightly  greater  motion  could  again 
be  traced  at  a  point  corresponding  to  an  interval  of  about  20  seconds 
from  the  beginning  of  the  shock.  This  continued  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  the  record  died  away  completely. 

v.— Nov.  80th,  1h.  6m.  A.  M. 

Here  again  the  motion  was  almost  wholly  N.  and  S.  It  began 
very  gradually :  the  first  waves  were  of  almost  inappreciable  size. 
Then  came  a  group  of  very  irregular  undulations,  unequal  both  in  period 
and  in  amplitude,  the  maximum  amplitude  being  about  1mm.  on  the 
record,  which  corresponds  to  0.17mm.  of  actual  motion.  Lastly,  the 
disturbance  died  away  slowly  in  a  long  ripple  of  very  small  waves. 
The  periods  of  the  earlier  lai'ge  waves  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
subsequent  small  waves ;  they  varied  from  about  one-half  to  one-quarter 
second.  Altogether  at  least  60  successive  waves  could  be  counted,  but 
they  died  away  so  gradually  that  one  could  not  say  when  the  disturbance 
ceased. 

The  E.  and  W.  record  showed  some  20  barely  visible  undulations, 
the  largest  of  which  came  about  2}  seconds  after  the  beginning  of  the 
.  earthquake. 


It  would  be  hazardous  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  these 
examples,  which  are  neither  numerous  nor  individually  important.  The 
most  striking  features  appear  to  be  : — (1)  The  very  gradual  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  disturbance.  In  none  of  the  observations  did  the 
maximum  motion  occur  until  after  several  complete  oscillations  had 
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taken  place.  (2)  The  irregnlarity  of  the  motion.  The  snccessive 
nndnlations  are  widely  dififerent  both  in  extent  and  in  periodic  time. 
(8)  The  large  number  of  undulations  in  a  single  earthquake,  and  the 
continuous  character  of  the  shock.  (4)  The  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Several  other  earthquakes  which  came  in  November  were  missed 
because  the  apparatus  was  dismantled  occasionally,  to  have  small  im- 
provements made  in  it.  It  is  now  working  regularly,  aud  the  writer 
hopes  that  it  will  in  time  yield  results  of  a  much  more  definite  character 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  earthquake  motion  than  any  information  we  now 
possess. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  President  congratulated  Professor  Ewing  on  having  obtained  what  were, 
he  belieyed,  the  first  complete  trnstworthy  records  of  the  horizontal  motion  daring 
an  earthquake.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  would  of  course  depend  on  whether  the 
part  of  the  apparatus  which  was  intended  to  remain  stationary  daring  a  shock  did 
really  remain  stationary.  If  it  did  not  then  the  records  would  contain  an  element 
of  error  dae  to  the  proper  motion  of  that  part. 

Professor  Ewing  replied  that  the  possibility  of  instrumental  error,  to  which  the 
President  had  alluded,  had  been  carefully  considered  by  him,  and  he  had  made 
experiments  in  order  to  find  whether  it  existed  and  to  what  extent.  The  question 
was  whether  the  bob  or  mass  of  metal  at  the  short  end  of  each  lever  did  or  did  not 
remain  steady  during  an  earthquake.  To  test  this  he  placed  the  apparatus  on  a 
table,  by  the  shaking  of  which  artificial  earthquakes  could  be  produced.  The  two 
levers  were  placed  side  by  side.  The  bob  of  one  of  them  was  held  absolutely  fixed 
by  means  of  a  bracket  from  a  neighbouring  wall,  while  that  of  the  other  was  left 
free,  as  it  would  be  in  the  actual  use  of  the  instrument.  The  table  was  then  shaken 
and  two  records  of  its  motions  wef e  given  side  by  side  on  the  revolving  plate,  one  by 
the  free  lever,  the  other  by  the  lever  whose  bob  was  held  fixed.  The  two  records 
were  found  to  agree  with  remarkable  closeness.  This  proved  that  the  bob  of  the 
free  lever  did  actually  remain  very  nearly  at  rest  during  the  experiment.  The 
motions  of  the  table  were  made  to  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  those  of  an 
earthquake.  Professor  Ewing  added  that  he  expected  to  exhibit  the  new  seismo- 
graph at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Seismological  Society,  when  he  hoped,  by  repeat- 
ing.this  experiment,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  members  tliat  the  instrumental  error 
was  insignificantly  small. 
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THE  MINERAL   SPRINGS   OP   ASHI-NOYU  IN  THE 

HAKONE  MOUNTAINS. 


By  a.  J.  C.  Geerts. 


[Read  December  14,  1880.] 

Ashi-no-yu  is  one  of  the  bathing  places  in  Japan,  well  known  to 
foreigners  who  reside  in  this  country.  Situated  in  the  Hakone  Moan- 
tains,  at  a  relatively  short  distance  from  Yokohama  or  Tokiyo,  it  enjoys 
a  certain  popularity  as  one  of  the  seven  celebrated  Hakone  mineral 
springs,  and  is  consequently  frequented  by  numerous  visitors  during  the 
summer  season.  The  village  being  at  a  height  of  886  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  its  temperature  in  the  hot 
summer  months  remains  much  below  that  of  the  surrounding  plains  in 
which  Tokiyo  and  Yokohama  are  situated. 

But  it  is  especially  the  quality  of  the  waters  which  attracts  many 
patients,  who  try  to  recover  their  health  by  the  use  of  the  strong 
sulphureous  springs.  Whilst  Miyanoshita,  Sokokura,  Eiga,  Tonozawa, 
Hakone  and  Yumoto  are  mostly  visited  by  pleasure- seekers  or  by  people 
whose  health  is  not  in  a  very  bad  state,  we  see  in  Ashi-no-yu  principally 
the  really  sick.  The  nauseous  smell  of  the  waters  of  Ashi-no-yu  and 
the  inferiority  of  its  lodging-houses,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
places  just  named,  are  too  unattractive  for  persons  who  visit  the 
watering-places  merely  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Dogashima,  Ubago  and 
Senkoku-hara-no-yu  are  three  mineral  springs  in  the  Hakone  range 
mostly  used  by  poor  people. 

None  of  all  the  springs  of  Hakone  is,  however,  of  such  real  valne 
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and  utility  as  are  the  springs  of  Ashi-no-3ni,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  constitution  of  the  water  there  has  been  subjected  by  me  to  a 
careful  analysis. 

The  springs  which  are  analysed  are : 

1.  TekkO'Suij  a  slightly  sulphureous  ferruginous  mineral  spring. 

2.  Sen-yeki-tOy  strongly  acidulous  sulphur  water. 
8.  Darumu-yu,     do.  do.  do.         do. 

These  waters  have  never  been  analysed  before  in  full.  Dr.  Martin^ 
in  1875  estimated  only  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
Ashi-no-3ru  springs.  The  numbers  found  by  Martin  differ  only  very 
slightly  from  those  found  by  me. 

As  to  the  geological  description  of  the  place  itself  and  its  surround- 
ing solfataras,  I  may  refer  to  an  article  of  Dr.  Cochins'  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Crerman  Asiatic  Society. 

1.  TEKKO-SUI.    (THE  WARM  FERRUGINOUS  SPRING  OP 

ASm-NO-YU.) 

This  water  possesses  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  its 
smell  is  much  less  strong  than  that  of  the  two  other  (sulphur)  springs. 
It  has  a  yellowish  colour  and  is  not  clear.  After  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  more  and  more  turbid  and  of  a  stronger  yellowish 
colour,  whilst  at  the  same  time  small  clouds  of  iron  hydroxide  are 
separated  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  deposit.  The  water  has 
a  slight  acid  reaction,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  free 
sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  it  loses  its  gases  (sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid)  and  also  nearly  all  its  iron,  which  separates  from  the 
water  as  a  reddish  deposit. 

General  appearance  of  the  water Turbid. 

Colour Yellowish;  after  boiling,  reddish. 

Taste   Sulphureous. 

Smell  Sulphureous. 

Reaction Slightly  acid. 

iMitth.  der  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  filr  die  Nator  und  Ydlkerk.  Ost-Asiens, 
Vol.  X.,  July,  1876,  p.  24. 

»Ibid.  Vol.,  m.,  Sept.  1873.  p.  3. 

TOL.  IX.  7 
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Mphfffetted  hydrogm 0.000566  gmnme  in  one  liire. 

Carbonic  acid much  [not  estimated] . 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  1000  parts  0.160  gramme. 

Oxide  of  irfflu 0.048        " 

Chloride  of  sodium    0.039        " 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.048         «• 

Silieieacid 0.016 

Sulphiiric  acid  (free) 0.009        •« 

Fhospboric  acid trace 

Alumina trace 

Solphnr  (free)  as  insoluble  deposit  trace 

It  is  consequently  an  acidulous  and  slightly  sulphureous  ferroginoas 
mineral  spring,  with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  iron  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  saline  components.  The  water  might  be  used,  both  for 
drinking  and  for  bathing  in,  by  persons  with  the  following  diseases  : — 

Anaemia. 

Chlorosis. 

Dyspepsia,  caused  by  ansemia. 

Chronic  diarrhcea. 

Leucemia  and  amyloid  swelling  of  the  milt. 

Chronic  hydropisia,  caused  by  aniemia. 

Scurvy. 

Difficult  convalescence. 

Trigeminal  neuralgia. 

Some  forms  of  hypochondria  and  hysteria. 

2.  SEN-YEKI-TO.  (HOT  SULPHUR-SPRING.) 

€teneral  appearance  of  the  water Slightly  turbid. 

Colour  Whitish. 

Smell Strongly  sulphuneous. 

Taste Sulphureous,  disagreeable. 

Reaction   Slightly  acid. 
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Gases. 

SnlphnreUed  hydiogen 0.0272  fpsamme  ia  one  litre. 

Carbonic  acid auidi  [not  estimated] . 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter 0.620  gramme  in  one  litre. 

Freesnlphor  (as  deposit) 0.018 

Snlphide  of  sodiom    0.017 

Chloride  of  sodium    0.129        " 

Sulphate  of  lime   0.81B       " 

Free  sulphuric  acid   0.011        " 

Oxide  of  iron 0.008       " 

SiUcicacid 0.108 

Phosphoric  acid trace 

Alumina traee 

The  water  is  therefore  an  acid,  strongly  sulphureous  spring,  with  a 
large  amonnt  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  small  amount  of  snlphide  of 
Boduun  and  with  relatively  little  saline  matter  in  it. 

8.  DARUMA-YU.  (HOT  SULPHUR  SPRING.) 

General  appearance  of  the  water Slightly  turbid. 

Colour   Whitish. 

Smell b  Strongly  sulphureous. 

Taste Sulphureous,  disagreeable. 

Reaction    Slightly  acid. 

Gases. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 0.0288  gramme  in  one  litre. 

Carbonic  acid  much  [not  estimated] . 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  0.600  gramme  in  one  litre. 

Free  sulphur  (as  deposit) 0.008 

Snlphide  of  sodium  0.028 

Chloride  of  sodium  0.151         ** 

Sulphate  of  Hme 0.286 

Free  sulphuric  acid 0.008        ** 

Oxide  of  iron 0.007 

Silicic  acid  0.148 

Alumina trace 

Phosphoric  acid  trace 
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This  water  is  consequently  of  the  same  quality  as  the  former.     Both 
the  latter  springs  might  be  very  useful  in  the  following  diseases  : — 
Acute  and  chronic  muscular  rheumatism. 
Stifihess  of  the  muscles. 
Diseases  of  the   skin,   such  as  Eczema,  Prurigo,   Psoriasis,   Chronic 

Erysipelas. 
SyphiHs. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or  mercury. 
Abdominal  plethora. 
Chronic  catarrh  of  phar3mx  and  lar3mx. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria. 
Irregular  menstruation. 
Neuralgia,  caused  by  rheumatism. 

The  importance  especially  of  the  two  latter  sulphur  springs 
would  make  it  very  desirable  to  ameliorate  the  present  uncomfortable 
arrangement  of  the  bathing  places  at  Ashi-no-yu.  The  hotels,  the  food, 
the  bathing  rooms,  the  bathing  tubs,  the  dwellings,  all  require  a  better 
arrangement,  especially  for  the  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  months. 
The  road  Reading  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  Yumoto  to  Ashi-no-3m 
could  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  sick  might  be  conveyed  more  easily 
to  the  latter  place.  Finally  an  arrangement  must  be  made  for  collecting 
the  water  directly  from  the  springs  for  d1*inking  purposes,  as  the  patients 
ought  not  only  to  bathe  in  the  water,  but  also  to  drink  a  certain  quantity 
(say  from  800  c.c.  to  one  bottle  daily),  after  it  has  been  cooled  to  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  boon  to  the  many 
sufferers  from  rheumatism  in  this  country,  if  there  were  erected  at  Ashi- 
no-3ni  a  well  arranged  sanitarium  and  bathing  establishment,  with  an 
educated,  specially  trained  Japanese  doctor  attached  to  it. 

The  short  distance  of  Ashi-no-3ni  from  densely  populated  towns  and 
from  the  metropolis,  combined  with  the  excellence  of  its  sulphur  waters, 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  that. place  should  be  preferred  above 
other  sulphur  springs  beyond  Nikko  and  elsewhere. 
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EVIDENCES  OP  THE  GLACIAL  PEEIOD  IN  JAPAN. 


By  J.  Milne. 


[Read  December  14, 1880.] 

When  in  1840  Agassiz  first  announced  to  the  scientific  world  that 
the  curious  striations  which  cover  the  rocks  of  Northern  Europe  had 
been  produced  by  the  agency  of  glaciers,  and  that  in  consequence  it 
was  probable  that  countries  like  Scotland  had  once  been  buried  beneath 
a  sheet  of  ice,  he  furnished  materials  for  astonishment  and  scepticism. 
His  views,  however,  have  withstood  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  and 
every  one  is  conversant  with  what  may  now  be  called  a  fact,  namely, 
that  in  bygone  times  much  of  Northern  Europe  was  shrouded  in  a  veil 
of  ice  as  great  and  may  be  greater  than  that  which  now  envelopes  Green- 
land. Since  this  time  the  subject  of  glaciation  has  been  studied  in  all 
its  aspects.  The  glaciated  countries  have  been  described  and  mapped, 
theories  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  causes  which  produced  these 
great  phenomena,  and  generally  the  workers  in  this  interesting  field 
have  been  so  busy  amassing  facts  and  evolving  theories  that  the  writings 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  glaciers  and  the  glacial  period  would  of 
themselves  form  a  goodly  library.  Notwithstanding  all  these  labours,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  but  little  that  has  been  written  about  the  evi- 
dences of  a  glacial  period  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Pacific  Area,  and 
about  the  evidences  of  this  period  in  Japan  not  anything. 

The  general  object  which  I  have  in  view  is  to  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  Europe  and  America,  there  was  in  Japan  a  period 
colder  than  the  present  one,  and  previous  to  this  time,  also,  as  in  other 
eoontries,  there  was  a  period  which  was  warmer  than  the  present  one. 
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To  prove  this,  varions  arguments  are  brought  forward.  Many  of 
these  are  purely  speculative ;  others,  however,  are,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
well  supported  by  facts.  The  facts  which  I  adduce  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  personal  observation  made  whilst  travelling  over  various 
portions  of  Japan  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  Others  have  been  collected 
from  the  writings  and  remarks  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subjects  to 
which  I  refer.  If  my  speculations  are  found  to  be  at  fault,  I  at  least 
hope  that  the  few  facts  which  I  bring  forward  may  be  of  value. 

BEASOKS  WHY  WE   SHOULD  EXPECT  TO  FIND  TRACES  OF  A  aiiAGIAL 

PERIOD  IN  JAPAN. 

1.  As  to  whether  we  are  justified  in  seeking  for  traces  of  a  glacial 
period  in  Japan  will  depend  v^ry  largely  upon  how  we  suppose  that 
glacial  period  to  have  been  occasioned.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  has  been 
so  ably  advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  a  glacial  period  might 
result  from  geographical  changes.  An  alteration  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
Gulf  stream,  say  for  example  by  the  opening  of  a  huge  inter-oceank 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  might  possibly  convert  mueh  of 
north-western  Europe  into  a  dreary  waste  of  ice  and  snow,  and  countries 
like  Britain,  whose  wealth  depends  upon  her  fleet  of  merchant  shipn, 
might  at  six  months'  notice  become  bankrupt  and  be  incarcerated  in  a 
glacial  prison.  Alterations  in  the  areas  of  our  continents  might  produce 
similar  results.  If  we  regard  a  glacial  period  to  have  occurred  in  any 
«uoh  manner  as  these,  because  there  has  been  a  glacial  period  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  find 
one  in  the  Eastern.  If,  however,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  glacial  period 
were  brought  about  by  changes  taking  place  outside  our  eartii,  the  case 
would  be  different. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  glacial  period  had  been  produced  by  a 
diiminution  in  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun,  as  has  been 
suggested,  then  the  glacial  period  of  one  hemisphere  ought  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  other,  and  if  in  Europe  we  find  ice 
markings  in  the  li^titude  of  Southern  Sweden,  we  certainly  sboold  be 
justified  in  expecting  to  find  them  also  in  latitudes  approximately  the 
8a.xae  aUiroQiid  the  Norttiem  Hemisphere. 
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Among  the  varioas  astronomical  theories  whieh  have  heen  hrongbt 
forward  to  explain  the  glacial  period,  the  one  so  ably  advocated  by 
Mr.  James  Croll  is  that  which  appears  to  have  gained  the  greatest 
acceptance. 

Following  the  views  of  Mr.  James  Croll,  a  glacial  period  would 
ooanr  when  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  at  its  greatest  limit 
and  the  winter  in  aphelion.  By  this  the  winter  temperature  would  ha 
lowered  and  the  winter  lengthened,  and  snow  would  accumulate.  In 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  an  opposite  effect  would  take  place,  and  these 
coiziditions,  amongst  other  things,  wou^d  cause  a  deflection  of  ocean 
currents.  And  just  as  Mr.  Croll  shows  that  the  Gulf  stream  might  be 
out  off  from  the  North  Atlantic,  so  might  the  Euro  Siwo  be  deflected 
from  Japan. 

To  determine  accurately  what  would  be  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the 
Karo  Siwo  from  Japan  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  that  the  effect 
would  be  great  there  is  but  httle  doubt. 

The  Kuro  Siwo  as  a  carrier  of  warm  water  from  the  tropics  towards 
the  poles  has  been  reckoned  three  times  as  great  as  the  Gulf  stream.  Its 
general  course  may  be  seen  on  every  physical  atlas.  Its  average  width, 
might  be  roughly  stated  as  being  about  100  miles ;  its  velocity  three  miles 
per  hour.  Its  temperature  has  been  observed  to  be  from  three  to  four 
degrees  above  that  of  the  surrounding  ocean :  eight  to  ten  degrees  above 
certain  streaks  of  cold  water  which  along  the  coast  of  Japan  appear  to 
be  interstratifled  with  it.  The  southern  shores  of  Japan  are  altogether 
bathed  by  it.  As  it  goes  farther  north  it  trends  away  out  into  the  Pacific. 
[See  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  II.,  **  Winda 
and  Currents  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Japanese  Islands  :*'  by  Capt.  A.  R. 
Brown.]  A  portion  of  it  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Korea,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  vessels  bound  towards  the  north  appear  to  overrun 
their  distances,  as  is  indicated  by  their  logs,  it  makes  itself  felt  as  far 
as  and  beyond  the  Tsugaru  Straits. 

Mr.  Croll  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  Gulf  stream  our  mean 
annual  temperature  is  raised  15°  above  the  normal,  and  Prof.  Haughton 
calculates  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Spitzbergen  is  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  Gulf  stream  11°.5  F. 

If  the  effects  of  the  Golf  stream  are  then  so  great,  we  can  infer 
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that  the  effects  of  its  Pacific  rival  may  he  even  greater,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  this  stream  from  the  shores  of  Japan  might  he  certainly  sufficient 
to  cause  a  glacial  period  on  many  of  its  mountain  tops,  if  not  also  on  its 
plains. 

Should  the  Euro  Siwo,  instead  of  heing  altogether  cut  off  from  the 
shores  of  Japan,  he  only  partially  retarded  or  deflected,  its  course  would 
prohahly  he  invaded  hy  the  cold  current  called  the  Oya  Siwo  coming 
from  the  Okhotsk.  This  current,  which  is  from  12^  to  20^  colder  than 
the  Euro  Siwo,  already  comes  as  far  south  as  the  southern  parts  of  Yezo, 
and  even  at  times  a  short  distance  down  the  shores  of  the  main  island. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Yezo,  which  is  altogether  in  this  current,  every 
winter  we  have  a  fringe  of  ice  many  miles  in  width.  If  this  current 
flowed  all  round  Japan,  its  influence  in  altering  the  climate  would 
certainly  he  very  great. 

Between  Inuhoye  and  Eonkazan  it  would  appear  that  sometimes  a 
current  is  experienced  running  towards  the  north  and  sometimes  towards 
the  south.  Several  explanations  might  he  offered  for  this  phenomenon. 
Should  it  mean  that  the  Oya  Siwo  sometimes  forces  itself  farther 
south  and'  displaces  the  Euro  Siwo,  evidence  of  which  might  he 
given  hy  temperature  ohservations,  we  should  here  have  a  means  of 
understanding  the  variations  in  the  fauna  of  Yedo  Bay,  which  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  recent  times.  The  same  phenomenon  might,  however, 
he  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  relative  position  of  this  current 
and  its  eddy  are  interchangeahle. 

Many  other  theories  have  been  hrought  forward  to  explain  a 
glacial  period,  hut  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  if  they  are  the  means  of 
explaining  why  there  was  a  glacial  period  in  Europe,  they  demand 
that  a  glacial  period  should  also  have  taken  place  in  Japan.  Looking 
at  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  question,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possible 
that  a  glacial  period  may  have  existed,  and  in  looking  for  it  we  are 
certainly  not  acting  unreasonably. 

2.  Another  strong  reason  why  we  should  search  for  traces  of  glacial 
action  in  Japan  is  that  such  indications  have  been  found  at  latitudes 
farther  south  than  portions  of  Japan  in  other  countries  which  are  also 
situated  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Thus,  in  North  America  the  drift  extends  as  far  south    as  89° 
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N.  Lat.,  i,e,,  to  about  the  latitude  of  Sendai.  In  Europe  it  only 
extends  to  50°  N.  Lat.  On  high  mountains  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  in  latitudes  far  to  the  south  of  all  Japan,  there  are  evidences  to 
show  that  the  glaciers  once  extended  much  lower  than  they  do  at  present. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  we  have  epdences  of  old  glaciers  down  to 
36°  N.  Latitude.  Many  of  these  old  glaciers  have  been  described  in 
detail.  Le  Conte  speaks  of  one  which  was  40  miles  long  and  1000  feet 
in  thickness.  Evidences  of  glacial  action  have  been  found  in  Virginia,  in 
Nicaragua,  the  south  of  Spain,  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Lebanon,  to  within 
4000  ft.  of  sea  level  on  the  Himalayas,  and  in  Brazil  even  under  the 
Equator. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  while  all  these 
countries  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Japan  were  passing  through  a 
period  when  the  climate  was  evidently  so  much  severer  than  it  is  at 
present,  Japan  was  omitted  and  left  out,  not  in  the  cold,  but  in  the  heat. 

DISTRICTS  WHERE   THE    EFFECTS    OF    GLACIATION    ARE    MOST    LIKELT 

TO  BE  MET  WITH. 

In  searching  for  glacial  action  in  Japan  we  should  probably  be  most 
successful  if  we  were  to  choose  those  districts  where  the  climate 
at  the  present  time  is  most  severe  and  tha  conditions  are  such  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  snow  accumulate.  For  these  reasons  we  should  be 
more  likely  to  find  what  we  seek  for  in  northern  rather  than  in  southern 
regions,  and  in  the  western  rather  than  in  the  eastern.  The  difference 
in  the  climate  between  the  east  and  west  part  of  Japan  has  been 
remarked  upon  by  almost  every  traveller.  On  the  east  side,  for  instance, 
we  see  during  the  summer  a  mountain  like  Fujiyama,  nearly  18,000  feet 
in  height,  entirely  devoid  of  snow,  whilst  upon  the  west  coast  almost 
every  mountain  half  the  height  is  perpetually  covered  with  patches  and 
large  fields.  The  different  temperatures  which  we  find  in  different  parts 
of  Japan  and  the  different  amounts  of  moisture  which  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  records, 
which  have  been  extracted  from  the  tables  published  at  the  Imperial 
Meteorological  Observatory  of  Japan  for  1879,  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Arai  Ikunosuke. 

VOL.  IX.  8 
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Long.  Lut. 

Iti^nkl m^lA  K,  X1.4t^  N.... 

Hlroshiam  ...  132.2? JO E.,M30,!»M.... 

TOWB....  , i93.»5.I0E,3S3SJi0N.... 

HokodaM     ..  110.4*^4  G.,  ilMX  N... 

SatpoTa lll.£2^E.,  ISJISJnN.... 

BauUQOppe...  m.3e^E.,  U.STSSN.... 


oiu. 


Tbe  K^Bat  differences  in  temperatare  which  may  be  here  obeerred 
are  to  a  great  extent  doe  to  latitude,  but  also,  I  imagine,  to  tbs 
inflnenca  of  ocean  curreutB.  Moat  parts  of  Japan  are  characterized 
by  the  great  extremes  of  temperatare  tbey  experience.  The  lownees  of 
temperature  which  is  experienced  iu  the  latitude  of  Tokio  may  bo  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  December,  1660,  Messrs. 
Satow  and  Hawes,  whilst  travelling  ronnd  the  eastern  part  of  Yedo  Bay, 
observed  that  in  the  early  mosning  the  sea  was  frozen  out  from  the  shore 
for  a  distance  of  £fty  yards.  Records  enabling  ns  to  compare  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  Japan  are  rare. 

Dr.  Bein  tells  ua  that  the  average  annnal  temperature  of  Niigata 
(LbI.  89.58  N.)  is  18.11°  C.  (66°  P.),  which  is  from  1°  to  2"  C.  (1.8"  to 
8.6°  P.)  lower  than  that  of  Tokio  ("  Tbe  Climate  of  Japan :" 
Transaotions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  Y). 
This  difference  in  temperature  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  variations 
in  the  summer  months,  but  rather  to  tbe  greater  cold  of  Niigata 
in  the  winter  months.  On  the  average,  iu  Niigata  there  are  82 
days  of  snow-fall,  whilst  in  Tokio  we  seldom  have  more  than 
three  or  four.  The  depth  to  which  the  snow  accumulates  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  northern  end  western  parts  of 
Japan  is  often  very  great.  In  Awomori  I  have  been  assured  that  it  ia 
tbe  nsnal  thing  to  have  the  snow  in  the  streets  level  with  the  eaves  of 
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the  houses.  A  long  distance  farther  south,  but  at  higher  elevations, 
the  aceumulation  is  equally  great.  Dr.  Rein  says  that  at  heights 
of  700  to  800  metres  in  villages  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Eaga  it  is 
not  unusual  to  have  a  depth  of  from  18  to  20  feet  of  snow,  whereas 
at  similar  elevations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  range  there  is  not  mora 
than  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet. 

The  great  difference  between  the  duration  of  the  snow  upon  the 
mountains  on  the  western  side  of  Japan  as  compared  with  its  duration 
upon  the  eastern,  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  following  causes : 
First,  upon  the  western  portions  of  Japan  we  have,  during  the  winter 
months,  a  greater  accumulation  of  snow  than  there  is  upon  the  eastern, 
and  the  quantity  being  greater,  the  time  required  to  melt  this  must  be 
greater,  and  therefore  we  see  snow  lingering  upon  the  western  moun- 
tains long  after  the  eastern  mountains  have  become  bare  ;  secondly,  the 
eastern  side  of  Japan,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  proximity  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  main  body  of  the  Euro  Biwo,  is  warmer  than  the 
western  parts. 

The  greater  snow-fall  of  west  Japan  is  apparently  due  to  the  cold 
dry  north  and  north-west  winds  which  prevail  during  the  winter  months, 
picking  up  moisture  from  the  Japan  sea  and  depositing  it  upon  the  first 
high  land,  which  will  be  the  mountains  of  West  and  North  Japan,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

If  these  winds  were  colder  or  continued  for  a  longer  period,  as  they 
might  if  the  length  of  our  winters  were  increased,  they  would  greatly 
assist  in  bringing  about  glacial  conditions. 

We  have,  then,  in  western  and  northern  Japan,  conditions  eminently 
suited  for  the  production  of  a  glacial  climate  on  the  recurrence  of 
phenomena  like  the  increase  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  best  explanation  for  the  glacial  period 
of  Northern  Europe. 

From  the  calculations  of  Leverrier,  which  were  corrected  and 
increased  by  Stockwell,  we  know  that  if  the  glacial  period  depended  upon 
eccentricities  in  the  earth's  orbit  it  must  have  taken  place  many  thousands 
of  years  ago.  As  many  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Japan  are  modem 
volcanoes  of  very  recent  origin,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  is 
probable  that  these  peaks  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  a  glacial  period. 
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According  to  Siockwell's  tables,  our  glacial  period  may  have 
occurred  between  980,000  to  720,000  years  ago,  daring  which  time 
the  length  of  the  winters  exceeded  the  length  of  the  sufdmers  from 

14  to  28  days.  This  period  might  also  have  been  between  240,000  to 
80,000  years  ago,  when  the  winters  exceeded  the    summers  by  from 

15  to  26  days.  Mr.  Croll  tells  us  that  most  geologists  assign  the 
glacial  period  to  the  former  of  these  epochs.  He  himself,  howeveri 
refers  it  to  the  more  recent  period. 

The  question  which  here  presents  itself  to  us  then  is,  what  may  have 
been  the  state  of  some  of  the  Japanese  mountain^  800,000  years  or  even 
80,000  years  ago  ?  So  far  as  the  most  prominent  of  these  mountains, 
which,  like  Fi\jiyama,  are  of  recent  volcanic  origin,,  are  concerned,  we 
can  reply  that  the  probability  is  that  in  those  times  they  did  not  even 
have  an  existence.  Most  certainly  they  did  not  have  their  present 
forms.  Even  if  we  take  the  shortest  period,  viz.,  that  of  80,000  years, 
we  should  still  assert,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  even  if  these 
volcanoes  had  an  existence,  their  contours,  if  ever  moulded  by  ice,  were 
long  ago  destroyed  or  else  buried  by  subsequent  eruptions. 

It  is  not  then  towards  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Japan  that  we 
should  turn  if  we  expect  to  find  traces  of  glaciation,  but  rather  towards 
mountains  which  are  not  of  a  recent  volcanic  origin,  and  which  are 

■ 

composed  of  materials  not  liable  to  be  easily  decomposed  or  worn  away. 


THE   PRESENT  STATE  OF  SNOW  FIELDS  AND  GLACIEBS  (?)    IN  JAPAN. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  most  likely  localities  in  which 
to  find  traces  of  glaciation  would  be  on  those  mountains  where  we  still 
find  snow  fields  of  considerable  magnitude.  Unfortunately  the  greater 
number  of  those  on  which  there  is  perpetual  snow  are  mountains  of 
recent  volcanic  origin.  However,  as  the  beds  of  snow  and  snow 
consolidated  into  ice  upon  these  mountains  help  us  to  conceive  of  the 
changes  necessary  for  the  glaciation  of  lower  levels,  I  will  enumerate 
those  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  commencing  from  the  north  and 
coming  south. 

JwakisaUf  N,  LaU  4^  22\ — ^I  climbed  this  mountain  on  the  6th 
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Angast,  1879.  At  a  height  of  about  4100  feet  narrow  gaiches  filled 
with  thick  beds  of  snow  were  met  with.  The  mountain  is  of  recent 
volcanic  origin. 

Iwatesan  or  Ganjusan^  N,  Lat.  39°  50', — This  mountain  lies  on  the/ 
eastern  side  of  the  westerp  hills.     I  ascended  this  on  the  2l8t  August, 
1877.     Its  height  is  about  7000  feet.     No  snow  was  met  with.     The 
mountain  is  an  active  volcano. 

Chokaizatiy  N,  Lat.  39°  5\ — This  mountain  was  ascended  in  July 
dOth,  1879.  The  first  snow  field  was  met  with  at  a  height  of  4800  feet. 
One  snow  field  up  which  I  travelled  was  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  upwards  of  100  yards  in  width.  Its  surfeuse 
was  covered  with  Qioraine  and  in  places  it  appeared  to  be  consolidated 
into  ice.  The  total  height  of  the  mountain  I  found  to  be  about  6000 
feet.  Mr.  Gowland  of  Ozaka  makes  it  6800  feet.  The  mountain  is  of 
recent  volcanic  origin. 

Gwassan,  N,  Lat.  38^  35', — Details  of  this  mountain  will  be  found 
further  on.  Its  height  is  about  6000  feet  (Gowland,  6100  feet).  The 
snow  fields  (27th  July,  1879)  were  from  one  to  400  yards  in  length. 
The  core  of  this  mountain  may  be  composed  of  volcanic  rock,  but  the 
flanking  schists  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  great  age. 

Banduisan,  X,  Lat,  37°  35', — This  mountain  is  in  the  central  part  of 
the  main  island,  to  the  east  of  the  western  mountains.  When  I  ascended 
it  (July  20th,  1879)  no  snow  was  met  with.  Its  height  is  about  5100 
feet.  It  is  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  Snow  was  seen  in  patches  on  the 
mountains  to  the  N.  W. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  mountains  in  Japan  are  those 
which  are  situated  in  and  around  the  province  of  Hida.  The  most 
noticeable  chain  in  this  group  is  that  which  commences  near  the  west 
coast,  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Etchiu,  and  then  runs  southwards 
between  Hida  and  Shinano.  Personally,  I  know  but  little  of  these  moun- 
tains, only  having  made  a  single  journey  along  their  eastern  flanks.  At 
the  time,  however,  I  was  able  collect  a  few  rock  specimens  and  to  observe 
their  general  form.  The  greater  number  of  these  mountains  have  been 
ascended  by  Mr.  W.  Gowland,  of  Ozaka,  who  has  furnished  mo  with  a 
table  of  their  heights,  and  given  me  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
rock  specimens  which  he  has  collected  from  them.     In  the  following 
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notes  upon  these  mountains  (for  which  notes  my  thanks  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  Mr.  Gowland)  I  will  commence  at  their  northern  end — 
that  is,  with  those  hills  situated  most  closely  to  the  western  coast. 

Miokozan,  X.  Lat.  36^  55',  and  Kurohime  N.  Lot.  36^  50'.  These 
are  well  formed  cones  and  therefore  probably  .volcanic. 

Yakeyama,  N.  Lat.  3(P  55\  Heujht  7,600  J'eeU—'^eM  the  top  of 
this  mountain  there  is  a  small  solfatara.  From  \t:s  rocks  it  is  probably 
an  old  volcano.     Scoriaceous  lava,  however,  has  not  been  observed. 

Tateyama,  X,  Lat.  36^  35\  Heiffht  9,500  feet.— An  old  volcano, 
parts  of  which  are  in  a  solfatara-like  state.  Mr.  Gowland  tells  me  that 
this  is  by  far  the  most  snowy  of  any  mountain  he  is  acquainted  with. 
Several  of  the  snow-fields  are  over  half  a  mile  in  length  and  perpetual. 

Jiidake,  N.  Lat.  35""  40' ,  Jleiyht  8,600  feet.— This  mountain  is 
rounded  on  the  top  and  granitic.  On  Jaly  18th  Mr.  Gowland  met  the 
first  snow-field  at  a  height  of  about  4,700  feet. 

Qorokudake,  N.  Lat.  36°  33',  Heujht  9,100  feet.— The  summit  of 
this  mountain  is  rounded.  It  is  made  up  of  a  felspathic  porphyry  (old 
volcanic)  and  granite. 

YariyatakQ,  N.  Lat.  36^  15',  Heiyht  10,300  feet.—Th\i^  mountain, 
which  appears  to  be  the  highest  in  the  range,  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
volcanic  rocks  which  in  places  are  somewhat  vesicular.  Mr.  Gowland 
met  the  first  snow  at  a  height  of  about  6,800  feet  (Bar.  23.68),  and 
from  this  elevation  it  was  continuous  to  the  summit.  As  this  mountain 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  range,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought 
here  to  find  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  if  any  existed. 
Mr.  Gowland,  however,  did  not  observe  any  such  evidences.  On  July 
the  28th  the  beds  of  snow  may  have  been  20  feet  in  thickness. 

Norikttra,  X.  Lat.  36^  40',  Heiyht  9,800  feet.—Eere  old  lava 
streams  are  to  be  observed,  and  also  hot  springs.  The  rocks  are  in 
places  scoriaceous. 

Ontake,  N.  Lat.  35^  52',  Heujht  9,930  feet.— On  the  sides  of  this 
mountain  you  find  porphyritic  granite  and  also  obsidian.  On  the  top, 
which  is  much  weathered,  a  gray  trachyte,  which  in  places  is  pumiceons. 

On  the  whole,  we  might  describe  this  range  as  being  to  a  great 
extent  granitic,  with  here  and  there  a  peak  which  is  volcanic.  Some  of 
these  peaks,  like  Tateyama,  Norikura  and  Ontake,  shew  evidence  of 
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having  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  a  later  date  than  many  of  the  others. 
However,  as  all  these  mountains  are,  as  compared  with  other  volcanic 
mountains  of  Japan,  extremely  old,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may 
yield  ns  evidence  of  former  glacial  action. 

On  the  N.  W.  side  of  Hida  there  is  another  group  of  high  mountains, 
the  most  important  perhaps  of  which  is  Hakusan,  N.  Lat.  86°  8'.  Its 
height  is  8,600  feet.  Flanking  its  sides  there  are  beds  of  sandstone, 
bat  on  the  top  dark  coloured  andesite ;  at  the  base  there  are  some  hot 
springs.  Like  the  mountains  just  spoken  about,  it  is  volcanic,  but 
probably  very  old.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  snow-fields  on  this 
mountain  Mr.  Gowland  tells  me  that  there  is  a  crevass  20  feet  in 
depth. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  writing  to  me  about  the  snow-fields  of  these 
districts,  says  that  he  should  think  that  the  snow- line  on  Hakusan  was 
about  5,000  feet,  and  on  Tateyama  5,300.  These  are  the  lowest  points 
at  which  snow  occurred  in  the  month  of  August.  On  both  of  these 
mountains  the  snow  was  only  found  in  those  valleys  which  faced  east  and 
north.  Mr.  Atkinson  remarks  that  the  surface  of  the  snow  was  hard, 
and  it  would  not  be  improper  to  call  it  ice.  The  length  of  these  snow 
fields  was  from  300  to  400  yards. 

Mr.  Edward  Kinch,  writing  to  me  about  the  Hari-no-ki  toge,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  passes  in  Japan,  lying  to  the  North  of  Tateyama, 
says :  "  The  height  of  the  mountain  is  roughly  about  8000  feet,  and 
there  was  snow  on  it  down  to  about  3000  feet  from  the  top.  On  the 
east  side  we  crossed  three  or  four  snow  beds  and  miniature  glaciers.  On 
the  west  side  there  was  scarcely  any  snow."  This  was  on  the  25th 
July,  1878. 

Dr.  Divers,  speaking  to  me  about  the  snow-fields  in  the  same 
diiitricts  (as  seen  in  midsummer),  remarked  that  some  of  them  shewed 
all  the  characters  of  glaciers.  There  were  lateral  moraines  on  the 
surface  and  terminal  moraines  at  the  end,  whilst  beneath  there  was  a 
stream  of  water  which  ran  out  of  a  cavern-like  opening  in  the  face  of 
their  lower  extremity.  Other  visitors  to  this  district  confirm  these 
observations. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  portion  of  our 
subject  by  saying  that  at  a  height  of  about  5000  feet  in  Middle  Japan, 
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and  abont  4000  feet  a  little  farther  north,  near  to  the  western  coast,  we 
find  fields  of  perpetual  snow.  And  some  of  them  are  so  far  consolidated 
as  to  form  puny  fjlaciers. 


TERRACE  FORMATIONS  AS  AN  EVIDENCE  OF  OLACIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Assuming  a  glacial  climate  to  have  occurred  over  Northern  Europe,* 
at  such  a  time  we  should  have  a  large  accumulation  of  ice  round  the 
polar  regions,  and  in  consequence  a  displacement  in  the  earth*s  center 
of  gravity.  According  to  Mr.  CroU,  this  shifting  of  the  earth's  center  of 
attraction  farther  towards  the  north  would  occasion  a  rise  in  the  waters 
round  the  North  Pole  of  880  feet,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  of 
312  feet.  This  may  have  been  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  upon 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  more  rapidly  than  its  formation  at  the  poles. 
According  to  other  computations,  the  rise  at  the  North  Pole  may  have 
been  from  650  to  2,000  feet.  As  a  proof  that  conditions  such  as  here 
implied  have  really  had  an  existence,  Mr.  Croll  tells  us  that  geology  is 
fast  establishing  the  fact  **  that  when  the  country  was  covered  with  ice, 
the  land  stood  in  relation  to  the  sea  at  a  lower  level  than  at  present, 
and  that  the  Continental  periods  or  times  when  the  land  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sea  at  a  higher  level  than  now  were  the  warm  inter-glacial 
periods."  As  during  the  glacial  epoch  there  was  a  succession  of  cold 
and  warm  periods,  there  would  consequently  be  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  sea  level.  Evidences  of  actions  such  as  these  are  furnished  to 
us  in  our  submerged  forests  and  our  raised  beaches. 

Assuming  Mr.  CroU's  conclusions  to  be  correct — and  they  are 
certainly  most  difficult  to  escape  from — the  terraces  or  old  sea  cliffs 
which  we  find  in  so  many  places  round  the  shores  of  Northern  Japan 
may  possibly  be  an  evidence  of  glacial  conditions.  These  terraces  are 
especially  well  marked  round  the  shores  of  Yezo,  and  in  the  Knriles 
certainly  as  far  as  Iterup. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  on  which  we  now  write.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward has,  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Geologists'  Association, 
pointed  out  that  since  the  close  of  the  great  Ice  Age  there  is  clear  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  rise  of  land  towards  both  the  North  and  the 
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South  Pole.  Here  and  there  I  may  remark  that  we  have  evidence  of 
movemeiits  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  regions  which  are  hetween 
the  tropics  we  have  evidences  both  of  rises  and  falls. 

No  doubt  some  of  these  movements  may  be  due  to  movements  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  as  Mr.  Croll  has  argued,  they  may  also  be 
due  to  the  movement  of  the  waters.  In  countries  which  are  volcanic, 
movements  of  the  land  may  be  due  to  expansions  and  contractions  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  Mr.  Croll's  thecyy,  might  we  not 
enquire  whether  the  raised  beaches  and  terraces  of  high  latitudes  are 
in  the  average  higher  than  those  of  low  latitudes  ?  Speaking  from  my 
own  experience  in  Japan,  this  may  bo  answered  in  the  affirmative.  On 
the  main  island  of  Japan  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  raised  terraces, 
but  in  Yezo  and  the  Southern  Kuriles  I  have  seen  many.  On  all  the 
coast  line  near  Hakodate  (42  N.  Lat.)  terrace  formations  are  well 
marked.  I  have  seen  them  all  along  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Erimo,  and  on  the  west  coast  neai*  Matsumai,  and  in  the  north  at 

• 

Nemoro.     In  the  Kurile  Islands  I  have  seen  them  in  Kunashiri  and  Iterup. 

The  following  are  a  few  out  of  a  large  number  of  notes  relating  to  sea 
terraces  which  I  have  made  \Vhen  on  visits  to  Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 

To  the  south  of  Esashi  and  between  it  and  Matsumai,  well  formed 
terraces  may  be  seen  at  many  points  along  the  coast.  They  usually 
appear  like  three  steps  or  cliffs.  The  lowest  one  is  a  short  distance 
above  sea  level.  The  total  height  from  sea  level  to  the  foot  of  the  upper 
cliflf  may  be  perhaps  50  to  100  feet. 

Near  Iwanai,  after  crossing  Kaiten  yama,  there  is  a  well  marked 
old  sea  cliff  about  40  feet  in  height.  It  forms  the  termination  to  a 
gently  sloping  plain  running  down  from  the  hills.  The  materials  of 
which  this  plain  is  composed  are  boulders  and  gravel. 

The  road  leading  out  of  Hakodate  going  towards  the  farm  at  Nanai 
rises  up  over  two  terraces.  The' first  of  these  is  a^sudden  rise  of  about 
20  feet. 

On  the  west  coast  of  It  ip,  at  Forabeki  and  its  neighbourhood, 
the  coast  is  very  clearly  mark  at.    From  sea  level  up  to 

the  top  of  the  first,  whio)^  it  ll  4  of  the  second, 

the  height  aa  meamvaA  tg^,^ 
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On  the  east  coast  of  Yezo  terraces  are  also  to  be  seen.  At  Horoi* 
dznmi  there  are  two  sach  terraces.  The  height  of  the  lower  one  (which 
will  be  the  foot  of  the  higher  one)  is  perhaps  50  feet  above  sea  level. 
[See  Report  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  Yezo :  by  Henry  S.  Monroe,  £.  M.] 

Very  mach  might  be  written  on  the  sea  terraces  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Ji^an.  Every  visitor  to  Yezo  mast  of  necessity  observe  them. 
They  are  several  times  referred  to  in  Mr.  Lyman*s  valuable  reports  oo 
the  Geology  of  Yezo. 

Mr.  Lyman,  ^writing  to  me  about  sea  terraces  in  Yezo,  speaks 
specially  of  one  to  the  south  of  Iwanai  which  is  very  well  defined.  It 
is  perhaps  20. feet  in  height. 

Speaking  generally,  I  should  then  say,  first,  that  the  old  sea  cliffii 
of  Northern  Japan  are  very  well  defined,  and  that  those  in  the  higher 
latitudes  indicate  a  descent  of  the  sea  relatively  to  the  land,  greater  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  more  southern  ones.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  this  observation  with  others  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Howarth,  in  a  paper  on  **  Recent  Elevations  of  the 
Earth's  Sorfiace  in  the  Northern  Circumpolar  Regions  *'  (see  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  XLIII.),  tells  us  that  M*Clore 
found  shells  of  Cyprina  hlandica  at  the  summit  of  Coxcomb  Range,  in 
Baring  Island,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Captain  Parry  records  the  occurrence  of  sub-fossil  shells  in  Byam, 
Martin  Island,  at  heights  of  from  100  to  500  feet. 

Near  the  North  Cape  there  is  evidence  of  an  elevation  of  600  feet. 

Oyster  beds  have  been  found  at  a  height  of  200  feet  near  lake 
Wener. 

Near  Stockholm  there  is  evidence  of  an  elevation  of  70  feet. 

From  my  own  observations  in  Newfoundland,  I  should  certainly 
say  that  there  is  evidence  to  shew  that  in  very  recent  times  the  sea  rela- 
tively to  the  land  has  been  50  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 

To  the  North  of  Japan,  in  Bebrings  Straits,  we  have  evidence  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  also  in  British  Columbia,  on  the  western  side 
of  North  America. 

In  looking  over  the  few  examples  which  have  been  quoted,  it  might 
seem  that  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  we  have  traces  of  the  sea  having 
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beei^  relatively  to  the  land  at  higher  levels  than  it  has  been  in  more 
sou  them  latitudes.  This,  however,  is  a  conclnsion  which,  before  it  can 
be  accepted,  needs  the  collection  and  careful  examination  of  a  very 
much  larger. number  of  records  than  I  have  been  able  to  bring  forward. 
As  a  farther  confirmation  of  Mr.  CroU's  theory,  we  should  generally 
expect  to  find  indications  of  the  same  extent  of  oscillation  so  long  as  we 
examined  places  lying  in  the  same  latitudes.  And  lastly,  if  the  change 
in  level  of  the  ocean  is  taking  place  in  consequence  of  conditions  similar 
to  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Croll,  the  districts  where  we  should  expect  to 
find  these  oscillations  the  most  pronounced,  would  be  in  the  Arctic 
regions, — and  certainly,  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  rapid  changes 
which  are  taking  place  on  the  movements  of  the  sea  level,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  anywhere  better  marked  than  they  are  in  northern  latitudee. 
In  conclusion  then,  we  may  say  that  the  evidence,  such  as  we  have, 
respecting  the  recent  elevation  of  coast  lines  generally,  appears  to  support 
the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Croll,  and  as  the  old  sea  cliffs  of  Japan  are 
in  conformity  with  this  evidence,  it  seems  just  as  likely  that  they  are 
indications  not  simply  of  changes  in  level  of  the  sea,  but  of  changes  of 
level  of  the  sea  produced  by  changes  of  climate,  as  that  they  are  the 
indications  of  an  upward  movement  of  the  earth's  crust. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND   NATURE  OF  THE  PRESENT 
FAUNA  AND  FLORA  OF  JAPAN  TO  ITS  FORMER  CLIMATE. 

1,—The  Flora. 

A  more  definite  and  satisfactory  manner  of  answering  the  question 
which  is  before  us  would  be  to  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
there  are  actual  traces  of  a  glacial  period  still  existing  in  the  country. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  asked  whether  any  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  which  we  see  around  us  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  former  existence  of  a  glacial  period  ?  Do 
we,  for  instance,  find  upon  the  summits  of  the  higher  mountains  a  fauna 
and  flora  characteristic  of  higher  latitudes  ?  The  explanation  of 
phenomena  like  these  by  their  relation  to  a  glacial  period  are  fiimiliar 
to  us  all.  Unfortunately  we  are  hardly  yet  in  the  position  to  enter 
upon  questions  of  this  description — the  distribution  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
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of  Japan  being  at  present  in  most  of  its  departments  but  imperfeetlj 
known.  A  few  general  remarks,  however,  upon  these  points  may  not 
perhaps  be  out  of  place.  Dr.  Savatier,  writing  '*  On  the  Increase  of  the 
Flora  of  Japan  "  (see  Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.11.), 
points  out  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  plants  of  Japan, 
those  of  Eastern  A.sia  and  the  eastern  region  of  North  America.  In 
looking  through  the  list  of  plants  given  by  Dr.  Savatier,  we  also  notice 
that  many  plants  which  are  found  upon  the  high  ground  in  Central 
Japan,  as  for  instance  at  Hakone  and  Nikko,  are  also  found  farther 
north,  but  at  lower  levels,  as  for  instance  at  Hakodate. 

Dr.  J.  Rein,  speaking  generally  about  the  flora  of  Japan,  remarks 
(see  **Der  Fuji  no  yama  and  seine  Besteigung  "  Petermann's  Geograph: 
Mitt:  1879,  Heft  X)  that  the  flora  of  the  high  mountains  of  Japan  seems 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  plants  of  the  northern  forest  regions  of  the 
old  continent  and  those  from  Canada,  the  Polar  regions,  and  some 
Alpine  ranges.  It  has  reached  Japan  from  East  Siberia  and  Eamschatka 
by  currents  and  winds. 

Whilst  travelling  in  Japan  I  have  ascended  a  few  of  its  mountains. 
In  central  and  northern  Nipon  I  climbed  Asama,  8,500  feet ;  Bandaisan, 
6,100  feet;  Gwassan,  6,100  feet  (Gowlaud) ;  Ch5kaizan,  6,800  feet 
(Gowland) ;  Ganjusan,  7,000  feet ;  Iwakisan,  5,000  feet ;  and  from  the 
higher  part  of  each  of  these  I  have  brought  away  a  few  specimens  of 
common  plants.  These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr- 
James  Bisset  of  Yokohama.  In  no  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  I 
collect  anything  which  was  not  found  at  lower  levels  or  a  few  degrees 
farther  to  the  north.  A  few  notes  collected  from  conversations  with 
Mr.  Charles  Maries,  a  gentleman  who  spent  several  years  in  collecting 
plants  in  various  parts  of  Japan,  confirms  this  view.  Amongst  the 
many  plants  which  repeat  themselves  farther  north,  the  following  are  a 
few  prominent  examples :  At  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  in  8G.43  N.  Lat., 
at  Chuzenji,  we  find  the  Berberry  ;  on  Hakodate  head,  41.46  N.  Lat.,  we 
find  the  same  plant.  Again,  in  all  the  forests  of  Yezo  we  meet  with  the 
strongly  scented  Macinolia  macruphi/Ua.  This  repeats  itself  in  86.43  N. 
Lat.  upon  the  Nikko  mountains.  Abies  fir  ma,  which  is  common  on  all  the 
mountains  of  Japan,  is  found  at  lower  elevations  in  Yezo.  The  white- 
leaved    climbing    Actinidia   polygama,   which   is   common  on  all  the 
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monntains  of  Central  Japan  as  far  south  as  Kobe,  is  aho  found  in  Yezo. 
The  Magnoleaceous  Circidiphyllum  japonicuin  is  found  on  the  slopes 
of  Fuji  yama  in  the  south,  aud  again  in  Yezo  in  the  north.  The  white- 
barked  birch  ( Betula  alba? J  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  mid- Japan 
and  again  at  low6r  levels  in  Yezo.  The  beech  and  horse  chestnut, 
which  are  found  on  the  low  ground  in  Yezo,  are,  farther  south,  only 
found  at  elevations  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  To  these,  others  mighf 
be  added,  but  as  Mi*.  Maries  remarked  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  who  had  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  in  central 
Nipon  above  2,000  feet,  you  find  nearly  every  thing  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Yezo. 

As  examples  of  a  similar  distribution  I  may  mention  Anemone 
raddeana,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Satow  on  the  top  of  Mio- 
ko-zan  (5000  feet),  occurring  close  to  Hakodate.  Glaucidiu/n  palmatum 
and  Diphyllein.  Graiji,  found  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  on  Mio-ko-zan,  and 
5,000  to  6000  feet  on  Tateyama,  have  been  found  at  Soya  in  North  Yezo. 

Also  on  the  top  of  Ibukiyama  in  Mino  (about  the  same  height  as 
Hakone),  Dr.  Rein  found  a  similar  vegetation  to  that  inhabiting  the 
highest  points  of  the  Hakone  range  lying  farther  to  the  north. 

If  we  were  to  strictly  adhere  to  the  well  known  theory  of  Professor 
Forbes  respecting  the  relation  between  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
glacial  periods,  such  a  distribution  as  the  one  just  indicated  might  be 
taken  as  a  strong  indication  of  a  former  period  of  cold.  In  the  cases  of 
most  of  the  mountains  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted,  Forbes' 
theory,  which  so  well  explains  the  origin  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Alps  and  other  mountains,  will  hardly  be  applicable.  These  mountains 
are  in  nearly  every  case  volcanic,  and  if  they  have  not  been  active 
within  the  historical  period,  their  shape  and  structure  shows  that  they 
most  certainly  have  been  active  within  a  period  of  80,000  years,  which 
is  the  smallest  Hrait  of  years  which  we  can  allow  to  have  elapsed  since 
the  occurrence  of  ti  glacial  period.  At  the  time  of  these  eruptions,  every 
plant  upon  their  higher  slopes  must  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed,  and 
the  vegetation  which  we  now  see  upon  their  summits  and  filling  their 
old  craters  has  established  itself  subsequently  to  a  glacial  period.  In 
cases  like  these,  an  Arctic  flora  upon  the  higher  portions  of  a  mountain 
situated  in  a  temperate  clime  would  not  be  indicative  of  a  glacial  chmate. 
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Neighbouring  monntains  which  are  not  volcanic  may  possibly  have 
received  their  colonies  of  plants  which  belong  to  more  northern  latitades 
at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  snowy  covering  from  the  lower 
grounds,  and  perhaps  it  is  from  these,  as  waifs  and  strays  carried  by  the 
wind,  that  the  volcanic  cones  have  received  their  peculiar  flora.  If  this 
has  been  the  case,  then  the  flora  of  the  mountain  tops,  repeating  themselvee 
farther  north  in  Yezo,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  former  climate 
which  was  more  severe  than  the  present  one. 

The  Flora  of  Yezo  as  Compared  with  that  of  Nipon, 

If  you  travel  in  the  north  part  of  Nipon,  you  notice  almost  every- 
where large  quantities  of  Coniferce,  Directly  you  cross  the  Tsngam 
Straits  and  enter  Yezo,  you  are  at  once  struck  by  the  absence  of  Conifera 
and  the  predominance  of  deciduous  trees.  You  seem  to  have  suddenly 
entered  into  a  country  where  the  character  of  the  forests  has  entirely 
changed.  Had  I  not  travelled  a  considerable  distance  in  Yezo,  I  might 
have  left  the  country  with  this  belief.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
hard  wood  so  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate  (excepting 
the  town  itself,  where  there  are  one  or  two  groves  of  Cryptomeria)  and 
the  road  to  Satporo,  is  only  to  be  found  upon  the  lower  ground.  On  the 
mountains,  as  for  instance  along  the  south-east  coast  of  Yezo  and  also 
farther  north,  as  near  Nemoro,  a  great  variety  of  Conifera  are  to  be  met 
with.  Mr.  Maries  told  me  that  he  had  met  with  no  less  than  eight  specieSy 
one  of  which,  Pintts  cembra  var,  pygmea^  was  only  found  in  Yezo  and 
Northern  Asia.  A  tree  which  is  very  similar,  Pintis  cembra,  is  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  Mr.  Maries  also  remarked  that  so 
far  as  he  knew,  the  probabilities  were  that  the  only  plants  peculiar  to 
Yezo  and  not  found  in  Nipon  might  be  a  few  ferns  and  herbaceoas 
plants. 

2,  The  Fauna  of  Japan. 

From  the  plants  I  will  pass  on  to  the  fauna.  Mr.  Wallace,  writing 
on  the  fauna  of  Japan,  says,  in  conclusion  to  previous  remarks  :  "  From 
a  general  view  of  the  phenomena  of  distribution,  we  feel  justified  in 
placing  Japan  in  the  Palsearctic  regions  ;  although  some  tropical  groups, 
especially  of  reptiles  and  insects,  have  occupied  its  southern  portions  *' 
(Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2B0).  Further  on  he 
remarks  upon  the  mixture  of  Pal8»arctic  and  tropical  forms  which  occur  in 
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Japan,  and  in  the  extreme  south  he  tells  ns  that  the  ''  most  ahandant 
forms  of  mammal  bird  and  insect  are  modifications  of  familiar  PalaBarctio 
t3rpe8.  The  fact  clearly  indicates  that  the  former  land  connections  of 
Japan  with  the  continent  have  been  in  a  northerly  rather  than  in  a 
southerly  direction."  So  far  as  the  observations  upon  the  insects  of 
Japan  are  concerned,  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wallace's  remarks  are 
based  upon  the  unrivalled  collections  of  Mr.  George  Lewis.  As  Mr. 
Lewis  has  returned  to  Japan  to  continue  his  researches,  I  have  fortu- 
nately been  able  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  distribution  of  the 
insect  fauna  of  this  country.  Speaking  generally,  he  says :  **  The 
fauna  of  Yezo  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  north  of  the  main  island,  and 
amongst  the  Geodephaga,  I  found  several  species  at  the  sea  level  near 
HRkodate  which  I  used  to  get  on  the  highest  elevations  at  Nagasaki :  but 
this  feature  is  not  to  my  mind  so  prominent  as  it  is  in  the  same  area  of 
£iirope.  Boughly  speaking,  the  Coleoptera  of  Japan  consist  of  species 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  Northern  Asia  and  Europe, 
with  a  considerable  element  from  the  tropics.  A  few  links  come  from 
America,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Aleutian  and  Knrile 
Islands  might  have  bridged  over  the  space  between  the  two  continents 
(before  the  life-time  of  the  present  species),  but  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  paucity  of  the  analogous  genera  is  owing  rather  to  the  comparatively 
recent  formation  of  these  groups.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  this  last 
observation,  which  has  interested  me  very  much.  The  connection  of 
the  beetle  fauna  of  Japan  with  that  of  the  Phillipines,  has  to  my  mind 
been  much  strengthened  by  my  recent  investigations  in  Yezo,  etc." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology,  Vol.  IL  p.  845)  also  makes 
reference  to  the  fauna  of  Japan.  He  says  :  **  Although  the  batrachians 
of  Japan  are  all  Palaeartic,  the  snakes  agree  in  genera  and  species  with 
those  of  the'more  southern  parts  of  Asia  in  the  Indian  region."  After 
this  he  speculates  on  Japan  having  once  been  united,  1st  with  Northern 
Asia  and  received  its  batrachians,  and  2nd,  with  Southern  Asia  through 
Loochoo  to  receive  its  snakes. 

Differences  Between  the  Fauna  of  Yezo  and  that  of  Nipon. 

What  differences  may  exist  between  the  fauna  of  Sagalin  and  the 
mainland  or  between  Sagalin  and  Yezo  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position 
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to  state.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  the  fauna  should 
be  much  diflfereut  to  that  of  the  miiinhmd.  The  differences  between  the 
fauna  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru,  so  far  as  the  larger 
animals  are  concerned,  are  very  striking. 

In  Yezo  we  find  a  hirge  northern  bear,  a  ptarmigan  and  nine  other 
birds  which  are  not  found  on  the  main  island.  In  the  north  of  the 
main  island  we  find  a  small  southern  bear,  sheep-faced  antelope, 
monkey,  the  pheasant  and  six  other  species  of  birds  which  do  not  cross 
over  into  Yezd.  These  remarks  are  founded  on  an  article  npon  the 
birds  of  Japan  by  Messrs.  Blakiston  and  Pryer  (see  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  VIII.  part  II).  As  an  explanation  for 
these  differences  in  the  fauna  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tsugaru  Straits, 
which  are  only  21  miles  in  width,  these  authors  suggest  the  probability 
of  a  glacial  period. 

When  the  fauna  of  Yezo  has  been  studied,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  distinctions  between  the  larger  animals  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Tsugaru  Straits  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  marked  than  it  is  at 
present.  For  instance,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  there  may  be 
two  large  bears  in  Yezo — one  black  and  the  other  brownish  red — 
which  are  not  met  with  in  Nipon,  whilst  in  Nipon  we  have  the  rucoon- 
faced  dog,  moles,  and  the  boar,  which  are  not  found  in  Yezo.  These 
latter  statements  are  made  on  Japanese  authority.  The*  greatest  differ- 
ences, however,  will  be  amongst  the  animals  of  tropical  origin,  as,  for 
instance,  the  snakes.  In  Nipon  Mr.  Pryer  tells  me  that  ther^  are  no  less 
than  18  species  of  snakes.  Although  I  have  paid  some  six  or  Boven 
visits  to  Yezo,  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  in  that  island  more  than 
two  species.  Bats  also  are  scarce  in  Yezo,  whilst  in  Nipon  there  are 
several  varieties. 


THE    FORMATION   OF   THE   TSUGARU    STRAITS. 

The  straits  which  cause  this  marked  division  are  at  their  narrowest 
point  about  10  miles  in  width.  Their  depth  varies  in  the  central  parts 
from  70  up  to  130  fathoms.  Judging  from  the  sea  terraces  upon  the 
sides  of  these  straits,  which  terraces  I  may  remark  are  characteristic  of 
the  whole  of  Yezo  and  also  of  the  Southern  Kuriles,  it  would  seem  that 
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the  last  movement  of  the  land  has  here  heen  relatively  to  the  sea  an 
upward  one.  The  indications  of  elevation  which  we  have  farther  to  the 
south,  as  for  instance  in  Yedo  Bay,  are  well  known  to  us  all.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  also  considering  the  depth  of  the  straits,  we 
can  not  imagine  them  to  have  heen  formed  by  subsidence.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
marine  denudation,  and  Yezo  has  been  separated  from  the  main  land  just  as 
England  has  been  cut  ofif  from  France.  The  manner  in  which  headland  faces 
headland,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru,  is  another  point  which 
I  take  as  an  indication  of  the  separation  having  taken  place  by  marine 
denudation,  these  headlands  being,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  built  up  of  simi- 
lar rocks,  which  therefore  have  been  cut  through  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Straits  of  La  Perouse  may  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  of  Tsugaru,  and  just  as  Yezo  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  if 
marine  denudation  continues  and '  Volcano  Bay  becomes  much  deeper, 
Northern  Yezo  may  be  cut  off  from  Southern  Yezo,  and  one  more 
channel  will  be  opened  to  connect  the  Japan  sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
How  long  it  has  taken  to  form  such  a  channel  as  the  Tsugaru  Straits  it 
is  difficult  to  answer  correctly.  However,  by  comparison  with  the  rate 
at  which  other  coast  lines  have  been  worn  away,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  data  which  will  aid  us  in  forming  some  conception.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  might  compare  the  coast  of  Japan  with  that  of  England. 
From  numerous  observations  and  calculations,  the  eastern  and  southern 
coast  of  England  is  being  worn  away  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  For  example, 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire  is  cut  backwards,  as  calculated  by  the  late 
Professor  Phillips,  at  an  average  rate  of  2  J  yards  per  annum.  In 
Norfolk  the  rate  has  been  from  1  yard  to  8  feet  2  inches  per  annum. 
The  chalk  cliffs  near  Bamsgate  have  on  an  average  lost  about  8  feet 
per  annum. 

Taking  the  lowest  of  these  rates  at  which  portions  of  the  coast  of 
England  are  being  worn  away,  as  the  rate  at  which  the  rolling  of  the 
Pacific  is  cutting  into  the  rocks  of  Japan,  or  even  taking  one-third  of 
this  rate,  that  is  one  foot  per  annum,  it  is  a  simple  calculation  to  shew 
that  long  subsequent  to  any  period  which  has  been  assigned  for  that  of 
Glaciation,  there  was  in  every  probability  a  land  connection  between 
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Nipon^,  Yezo,  Sagalin  and  the  adjoining  continent.    Daring  tlM  pmod' 
that  these  straits  were  being  cut,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  canscui'max 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  compensating  for  the  waste  and  tendings 
to  maintain  a  land  surface. 


DtBECTION  FROM    WHICH   JAPAN  WAS    COLONIZED. 

When  we  look  at  an  atlas  and  see  the  Eurile  Islands  like  a  row  of 
stepping  stones  connecting  Northern  Japan  with  Eamschatka,  it  is  » 
very  natural  supposition  to  imagine  that  Japan  may  have  received  some — 
at  least  some  portion — of  its  present  fauna  by  immigrations*  from  the 
continent  along  this  line.  After  two  visits  to  the  islands,  the  first  of 
which  was  in  1878,  when  I  went  as  far  north  as  the  southern  extremity" 
of  Elamschatka,  I  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  almost 
beyond  the  pale  of  possibility  to  imagine  Japan  to  have  been  colonized' 
from  this  direction.  After  passing  Urup,  all  the  remaining  islands  ace' 
perpetually  capped  with  snow.  With  the  exception  of  a  fringe  of  green  • 
near  the  shore-line,  they  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  general 
appearance  of  many  of  them  is  that  of  a  huge,  black  cone  of  cinders. 
Frontk  the  tops  of  several  of  these,  steam  is  issuing.  Altogether  the  aspect 
of  these  islands  is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  Between  neighbouring  islands 
the  currents  issuing  from  the  Okhots  are  so  rapid,  and  in  consequenoff 
of  meeting  with  a  swell  from  the  Pacific,  so  rough,  that  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  even  for  the  few  inhabitants  who  linger  on  these  islands  to 
cross  from  one  to  another.  Should  they  attempt  it,  they  carry  with 
them  the  whole  of  their  household  gods,  so  that  on  reaching  the 
opposite  shore  a  new  home  may  be  established.  The  dreariness  is 
increased  by  the  long  continuance  of  dense  fogs,  not  to  be  surpassed 
even  by  those  of  world-wide  fame  which  characterize  Newfoundland* 
Everything  is  most  unpromising  for  animal  life. 

The  geological  nature  of  these  islands  shows  them  to  be  of  very 
recent  origin — in  fact,  some  of  them  are  still  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. This  being  the  case,  at  the  time  that  Japan  was  colonized,  these 
stepping  stones  were  probably  without  existence.  Had  they  been  used 
in  modem  times,  convenient  as  they  are,  we  ought  to  find  upon|th€m 
some  evidences  of  the  animals  which  have  migrated  over  them.     What 
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animalH  there  are,  however,  apoa  the  Euriles,  so  flEur  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  them,  seem  to  show  that,  rather  than  Japan  having  heen  colonized 
£rom  the  Eoriles,  the  Kuriles  were  colonized  from  Japan.  Thus,  in  Yezo 
we  find  the  fox,  hear,  land  otter,  deer,  wolf,  etc.  Of  these,  the  fox  I 
believe  ranges  throughout  all  the  larger  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  I  have 
seen  its  skins  in  the  most  northern  island  and  also  in  the  two  southern 
islands.  The  bear  and  land  otter,  however,  only  reach  to  the  second 
island,  Iterup.  Possibly  they  go  to  Urup,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
remainder  of  the  larger  fauna  of  Yezo  does  not  even  cross  over  to 
the  first  island,  although  it  ofler  happens  that  the  Yezo  straits,  which  are 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  are  nearly  bridged  over  with  ice. 
Oeoasionally  they  are  quite  bridged  over,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nemoro,  I  am  told,  have  repeatedly  crossed  to  Kunashiri  on  foot. 

By  a  similar  argument,  I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  the  islands 
to  the  south,  which  form  the  stepping  stones  towards  Loochoo,  are  also 
of  toa  recent  an  origin  to  have  formed  the  bridge  for  the  colonization 
of  Japan.  The  only  other  route  by  which  Japan  could  have  received 
its  &una  is  the  island  of  Sagalin.  If  we  accept  this  as  the  bridge 
connecting  Japan  with  the  adjoining  continent,  we  fall  in  with  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  fauna  by  Mr.  Wallace.  From 
a  geological  or  geographical  point  of  view,  the  connection  of  Japan 
with  the  main  land  through  Sagalin  will  be  a  matter  simpler  to  under- 
stand and  more  probable  than  a  connection  through  the  Euriles  or 
Loochoo. 

"When  we  look  at  a  chart  and  see  that  the  straits  separating  Sagalin 
from  the  main  land  are  at  one  point  only  5  miles  in  breadth,  and  learn  that 
everywhere  they  are  filled  up  with  extensive  banks  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  renders  them  so  shallow  that  at  low  water  they  become  impassable 
for  ships  (see  ''Mikado's  Empire,"  p.  26),  we  see  that  even  now  it  is 
possible  for  Sagalin  to  be  colonized  from  the  continent. 

Between  Sagalin  and  Yezo,  however,  we  have  the  Straits  of  La 
P^rouse,  25  miles  in  breadth  and  with  a  depth  of  40  fathoms.  These 
were  probably  formed  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  the  Tsugaru 
Straits. 

It  is  sf^cient  for  our  purpose  to  rest  with  the  assurance  that  prior 
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to  the  glacial  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  straits  of  which  I  haye 
spoken  were  probably  withont  existence,  and  therefore  there  was  a  firee 
commonication  for  all  animals  which  desired  to  migrate  thronfi^oat 
Kipon. 

CLIMATE  OF  JAPAN  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  GLACIAL  PEBIOD. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  fact  that 
before  the  glacial  period  there  was  probably  a  period  when  the  climate 
was  warmer  than  it  is  at  present.  Of  this  we  have  in  Enrope  abimdant 
evidence.  In  Japan,  however,  oar  evidence  is  as  yet  but  scanty.  Atf 
an  example  of  such  evidence,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  beds  of  day 
rocks  which  are  found  in  Yezo.  Those  containing  ammonites  Dr. 
Naomann  assigns  to  the  cretaceous  period,  because,  I  presume,  the 
ammonites  they  contain  are  similar  to  the  ammonites  of  the 
cretaceous  period  in  Europe.  From  the  reptilian  remains  with  which 
ammonites  occur  in  Europe,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  annual 
mean  temperature  of  the  period  when  these  creatures  lived  must  have 
been  a  high  one — certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  tropics.  Prol 
Haughton,  arguing  from  premises  like  these,  assigns  an  annual  mean 
temperature  of  68°  F.  to  the  Jurassic  period — that  is  to  say,  a  climate 
with  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  time  the 
ammonite  beds  were  formed  in  Yezo,  we  may  conclude  that  the  yearly 
mean  temperature  was  68°  F.,  or  2S°  greater  than  it  is  at  present  in  the 
same  locality.  How  long  this  high  temperature  period  occurred  before 
the  glacial  period  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
period  at  which  ammonites  like  the  cretaceous  ammonites  flourished  in 
Yezo  was  not  necessarily  the  same  period  at  which  the  cretaceous  rooks 
were  formed  in  Europe.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  ammonites 
like  the  Nautilus  may  have  flourished  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  long 
after  they  had  become  entirely  extinct  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Regarding  these  rocks  from  a  lithological  point  of  view — and  I  have 
ridden  along  the  whole  length  of  their  exposure  upon  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Yezo — they  are  certainly  not  suggestive  of  great  age. 

As  a  second  indication  of  warm  climate  previous  to  the  time  at 
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which  we  can  imagine  a  glacial  period  to  have  occurred,  I  will  refer  to 
the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Toshiwo  Nakano  of  corals  in  the ,  rocks 
which  surround  the  bay  of  Toki5.  These  corals  were  identified  by  Dr. 
Edward  Naumann  as  reef  builders,  who,  in  an  article  on  the  '*  Plain  of 
Yedo"  in  Pettermann's  Geograph :  Mittheilungen  (25  Band,  1879.  p. 
184),  thus  refers  to  them : — **In  the  more  recent  tertiary  period,  reef- 
building  corals  developed  their  beauty  on  the  coast  of  the  Awa  island  i 
and  built  up  from  chalky  masses  an  extensive  wall.  As  reef-building 
Polypi  are  at  present  strange  to  the  Japanese  seas,  we  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  temperature  for  the  last  phases  of  the  most  recent 
geological  period.  When  the  reef-forming  corals  lived  on  the  coast  of 
Awa,  the  temperature  may  have  been  6°  warmer  than  at  present." 

In  a  foot  note  Dr.  Naumann  tells  us  that  these  corals  were  found 
by  Mr.  Nakano  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  are  chiefly  AstraBidse  and  Fungidse  and  occur  in  large 
masses.  In  the  winter  of  1876  I  visited  the  locality  which  Dr. 
Naumann  here  refers  to.  The  corals  which  I  met  with  occurred  irregu- 
larly mixed  up  with  shells,  siliceous  pebbles,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  boulders 
lying  on  the  beach  between  Tateyama  and  Shiwomi.  The  rock  from 
which  these  boulders  are  derived  is  met  with  a  short  distance  back 
inland.  From  its  position  it  appears  to  be  a  member  of  the  stratified 
tertiary  tuffs  which  are  so  extensively  developed  on  nearly  all  sides  of 
Yedo  Bay.  As  these  tuffs  are  well  defined  stratified  rocks,  in  places 
buried  under  100  feet  or  so,  of  more  or  less  stratified  gravels  and 
alluvium,  I  should  certainly  regard  them  as  having  been  formed  prior  to 
any  glacial  period. 

Our  evidence  respecting  the  nature  of  the  climate  before  the  time 
at  which  we  can  suppose  a  glacial  climate  to  have  occurred  then  is : 
first,  at  some  time  previous  to  such  a  period  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Northern  Japan  was  much  greater,  perhaps  28°  F.,  than  it 
is  at  present ;  and  second,  that  this  high  temperature  probably  decreased 
until  at  a  period  immediately  before  glacial  times  it  was  only  about  6° 
wanner  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  analogy  between  the  changes  of  climate  which  took  place  in 
Europe  previous  to  the  glacial  period,  and  the  changes  which  took  place 
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in  Japan  at  about  a  corresponding  time  may,  I  think,  be  taken  av  a 
farther  proof  that  Japan  passed  through  a  cycle  of  climatic  conditioiif 
similar  to  those  of  European  countries. 


A  SUGGESTION  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH  ATTENDED  THE 
GLACIAL  PERIOD  AS  EXPERIENCED  IN  JAPAN. 

The  point  which  we  have  now  reached  in  our  argpiment  ia  thai 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  glacial  period  the  Northern  Islands  of  JTapan 
were  united  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  main  land.  Under  these 
conditions  the  whole  of  Japan  from  north  to  south  was  in  every  proba- 
bility covered  with  a  more  or  less  tropical  flora  and  fauna. 

We  have  also  shown,  that  just  as  in  the  Western  Hemispliere» 
there  was  a  glacial  period,  there  was  no  reason  why  a  similar  period 
should  not  have  happened  in  Japan. 

To  continue,  let  us  imagine  such  an  occurrence  to  have  taken  plaae. 
As  the  cold  increased  and  the  mountains  became  covered  with  >  snow, 
there  would  be  a  gradual  retreat  of  species  towards  the  south.  Those 
upon  the  main  land  would  have  an  interrupted  course  before  them^  bat 
those  upon  the  peninsula  of  Japan  would  find  themselves  :saddeiily 
arrested.  Being  arrested,  they  would  then  have  to  struggle  with  the 
climate.  In  this  struggle  some  would  become  extinct,  whilst  a  few  of 
the  more  hardy,  or  those  which  were  the  most  pliable  would  gradually 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  These  would  sunriTe, 
but  probably  in  an  altered  form. 

Living  between  these  tropical  forms  and  the  barrier,  we  should. have 
many  palasarctic  forms.  Subsequent  to  this  period,  or  even  perhaps  before 
the  climate  had  ameliorated  to  its  present  conditions,  the  cutting  of  the 
Tsugaru  Straits  was  completed.  This  was  probably  followed  by  the  cutting 
of  the  La  P^rouse  Straits,  whilst  the  straits  between  Sagalin  and  the 
main  land  can  hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  have  had  their  severance  properly 
completed. 

Before  the  continuity  of  the  land  was  interrupted,  certain  of  the 
animals  which  had  been  driven  southwards  migrated  back  towards  the 
north ;  others,  however,  owing  to  the  climate  not  having  solSeieiitly 
ameliorated,  or  to  causes  which  it  is  not  for  as  to  enter  on,  lingered  behind 
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then  eat  o£f.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  we  may  have  ohtained  some  of  the  > 
peooliarities  observable  in  the  pres^it  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Ji^anese  Faona  and  Flora.  At  the  time  of  the  cold  period  the  icy  barrier 
from  the:  north  may  not  have  descended  beyond  the  same  latitudes  • 
which  it  reached  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  say  to  65  N.  Lat., — that 
is  not  farther  south  than  the  middle  of  Kamschatka.  This  would  bring 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Arctic  pack  ice  about  700  miles  farther  south  than  > 
it  is  at  present,  or  to  within  1200  or  1500  miles  of  the  latitude  of  Tdki5. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  longitude  of  Great  Britain,  icebergs  and 
drift  ice  have  a  limit  at  about  65  N.  Lat.  In  the  North  Pacific  the  limit 
is  about  55  N.  Lat.  If  at  the  time  of  the  glacial  period  drift  ice  extended 
afl-£ur  south  as  the  latitude  of  London  (52  N.  Lat.),  as  it  might  have 
done  from  the  evidence  of  scattered  boulders,  it  would  be  18°  lower  than 
at  present.  If  the  descent  of  the  drift  ice  in  the  Pacific  was  propor- 
tional  to  that  in  the  Atlantic,  pieces  of  it  might  now  and  then  have  reached  ^ 
latitudes  aafar  south  as  Hakodate  (42  N.  Lat.),  that  is  to  within  500  miles 
of  T5kio.  The  same  causes  which  produced  this  increase  in  the  Arctic  ice 
would  increase  the  snow  fields  upon  the  mountains,  cause  glaciers  to 
exist,  and  make  the  winters  more  rigorous.  By  making  the  assumption 
of  these  glacial  conditions  in  Japan,  which  in  other  words  is  assuming 
thai  Japan  has  passed  through  viscissitudes  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries  in  northern  latitudes,  we  have  the  means  of  explaining  many 
of  the  peculiarities  we  observe  in  the  distribution  of  the  flora  and  tha 
fauna — and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  distribution  of  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  Japan  as  evidence  of  a 
facial  period. 

BVIDEIJCIE  OF  THE   ABOVE  CONDITIONS  AS   AFFORDED  BY  FOSSILS. 

It  might  now  be  asked  whether  we  have  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
period  we  have  spoken  ofi*?  If,  for  instance,  southern  types  of  animals 
became  extinct  in  Japan,  traces  of  these  animals  may  possibly  be  found  ? 
Or  again,  might  we  not  find  evidence  of  the  cold  amongst  the  beds  of 
recent  shells,  etc.?  Evidence  of  this  description  is  but  scanty,  but  as 
ardiflaelogical  and  geologicfU  researches  are  continued,  no  doubt  it  will 
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be  generally  increased.  As  an  indication  of  a  southern  animal  whioh  hM 
become  extinct,  we  may  quote  the  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  **  tlie 
right  lower  jaw  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  large  baboon-like  ape,"  bj 
Professor  Morse  in  the  shell  mounds  of  Omori.  Professor  Mone, 
remarking  upon  this,  says:  '*It  may  possibly  be  Cynopitheoaa,  a 
species  of  which  is  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Celebes.'*  Ai 
another  illustration  indicating  a  warmer  climate  in  Japan,  I  may  men- 
tion the  remains  of  elephants  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Japan 
and  recently  described  by  Dr.  Ed.  Naumann.  Dr.  Naumann  tella  ma 
that  with  one  exception — a  tooth  of  Klephas  primigenius  which  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Japan — they  are  all  Indian  species. 

Dr.  David  Brauns,  writing  to  me  on  the  fossils  found  in  the  sm^Ma 
deposits,  says  :  **  I  consider  the  coexistence  of  Elephas  merididnalU  and 
EUphas  antiquus  to  be  proved  in  the  diluvial  deposits  of  central  Japan« 
The  former — a  jaw  with  teeth — was  found  in  1868  at  Yokosuka  and 
brought  to  Paris  by  Savatier.*'  The  above  notes,  together  with  othen, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Dr.  Brauns  in  a  paper  entitled  '^  Geology  of 
the  Environs  of  Tokio.'* 

As  an  indication  of  climatic  conditions  which  were  colder  than  the 
present  one,  we  may  quote  a  result  obtained  by  Dr.  Hilgendorf  from  the 
examination  of  the  recent  shells  occurring  in  the  beds  of  allavinm 
at  Shinagawa,  viz.,  that  they  are  characterized  by  some  forms  whioh  are 
now  solely  found  in  the  north  of  Japan.  As  an  example  of  sUch  shells 
we  may  cite  Pecten  Yessoensis  which,  although  tolerably  abundant  in 
the  Shinagawa  deposits,  is  now  confined  to  the  surroundings  of  Yezo. 

In  the  deposits  which  are  still  more  recent  than  those  at  Shinagawa, 
we  also  appear  to  have  indications  of  a  change  in  fauna  which  may  per- 
haps be  partly  referable  to  a  change  in  climate.  I  refer  to  the  fauna  of 
the  shell  mounds  which  have  been  so  ably  investigated  by  Professor 
Morse.  Professor  Morse,  speaking  of  the  great  changes  which  he  clearly 
shows  to  have  taken  place  in  the  molluscan  fauna  of  Yedo  Bay  since 
the  formation  of  the  Omori  deposits,  remarks  that  **  the  extinction  of 
certain  forms  within  a  comparatively  recent  time  might  be  accounted  for 
in  considering  the  upheaval  of  the  water  basin,  and  the  consequent  nar- 
rowing of  the  bay  and  shoaling  of  the  waters,  but  the  profound  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  size  and  contour  of  certain  species  demands 
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time."  I  myself  have  eaggested  that  the  silting  up  of  the  waters  of  the 
bay  and  the  gradual  change  which  for  the  last  800  years  has  heen  coming 
oyer  the  purity  of  the  waters,  may  perhaps  he  in  soxpe  way  connected 
with  these  alterations.  May  we  iiot  also  ask  ourdelves'whether  they  do 
not  indicate  to  us  changes  in  the  climate  ? 

Looking  over  Professor  Morse's  results,  we  ohserve  that  two  of  the 
shells.  Area  granosa  said  Turbo  granulatus,  the  former  of  which  is 
exceedingly  common  in  the  mounds  and  also  in  the  heds  passed  through 
in  sinking  wells',  appear  to  have  retreated  southwards.  Supposing  tliis 
migration  to  he  due  to  a  lowering  in  the  temperature  in  the  water  of 
Yedo  £ay,  how  fiEir  such  a  supposition  will  agree  with  the  other  changes 
which  have  heen  observed  by  Professor  Morse  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  naturalists.  I  must  here  remark  that  I  have  only  suggested  a 
ehange  in  climate  as  one  of  the  many  means  which  might  bring  about  a 
migration.  We  have  records  of  the  sudden  migration  of  a  shell  within 
a  period  pf  ti  few  y^ars,  the  reason  for  which  appears  to  be  inexplicable. 

DIRECT   EVIDENCE   OF   GLACIATION. 

I  will  now  turn  to  what  I  call  the  direct  evidence  bearing  on  a 
glacial  period.  This  evidence  consists  of  rounded;  rocks,  apparently 
roches  moutonnes^  on  the  sides  of  a  mountain  in  the  northern  part  ot 
Nipon,  called  Gwassan.  As  this  evidence  is  amongst  the  most  important 
which  I  have  to  bring  forward,  and  also  as  Gwassan  is  for  several  reasons 
an  interesting  mountain  in  itself,  I  will  describe  my  visit  to  it  in  detail. 

Gwassan  is  a  large  mountain  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  kens  ox 
Yamagata  and  Akita.  If  you  approach  it  from  the  city  of  Yamagata 
you  first  travel  over  a  krgo  alluvial  plain  bordering  the  Mogami-gawa. 
This  takes  you  to  Sagaye,  a  distance  of  about  4^^  n.  From  Sagaye  you 
foUow  the  banks  of  the  Sagaye- gawa.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  you 
meet  with  many  exposures  of  stratified  tufi's  and  clays  dipping  up  the 
stream  at  an  angle  of  about  20°.  The  usual  colour  of  these  beds  is  white 
and  grey,  but  a  few  of  them  are  red.  At  a  distance  of  8  ri  from  Yamagata 
yon  readi  a  large  village  called  Kaishiwo,  and  at  this  point  you  are 
fairly  in  amongst  the  mountains.  One  and  a  half  H  farther  brings 
yo'a  by  a  mountain  path  to  Iwanezawa,  a  small  village,  which  is  one  of 
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the  places  from  which  the  ascent  of  Gwassan  may  be  made.  The  lattat 
ytai  of  this  road  is  rather  steep,  and  is  over  rocks  which  are  ifanftff 
to  those  which. had  been  observed  at  lower  levels.  It  wms  firaai 
this  point  on  July  27tb,  1879,  in  company  with  Dr.  B.  Tiang% 
that  I  made  the  ascent  of  Gwassan.  After  leaving  Iwanesawa  jou 
make  a  slight  ascent  and  then  descend  to  cross  a  smaE  stream 
running  towards  the  left.  From  the  bed  of  this  stream  there  ii 
ft  short  ascent  which  brings  yon  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  along  which  yott 
walk  towards  the  left  for  nearly  an  boor,  most  of  the  time  gntdimlif 
ascending.  After  this  you  make  a  sharp  descent  of  abont  800  fiMi  l» 
the  bed  of  the  Earasn-gawa,  a  rapid  stream  running  towards  the  li^^bL 
Along  the  ridge  from  which  we  descended  the  rocks  appear  to  be  stntt- 
fied,  but  somewhat  broken  and  altered  by  metamorphic  action.  fltmSlfii* 
rocks  are  met  with  as  boulders  in  the  beds  of  the  E«rasu-gawa.  Mixed 
with  these  there  were  a  few  boulders  of  a  porphjrritic  andesite. 
descending  to  the  river  I  obtained  a  good  view  of  Gwassan.  In 
form  it  might  be  described  as  a  huge  green  hummock.  Near  its  snmmii 
it  was  covered  with  many  patches  of  snow.  Neither  its  shape  nor  the 
rocks  which  were  met  with  upon  its  flanks  seemed  to  shew  that  it  waa 
of  recent  volcanic  origin.  Up  to  the  bed  of  the  Karasu-gawa  our  guide 
reckoned  that  we  had  travelled  a  distance  of  8  n\  and  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain — the  base  of  the  steep  portion  we  had  fairly  reached — ^we 
were  told  that  we  had  2  more  ri.  We  reached  this  6^  hours  after 
starting.  The  height  of  the  mountain  I  estimated  at  about  6000  feet ;  on 
the  top  it  is  undulating  and  its  sides  are  scooped  out  into  shallow 
valleys,  which  are  apparently  perpetually  filled  with  snow.  These 
patches  of  snow  varied  in  length  from  about  half  a  mile  to  one  mile.  At 
the  bottom  of  one  of  these  valleys  the  ground  was  hummocked  and  its 
contours  looked  as  though  they  might  have  been  produced  by  glacial  actios. 
Cropping  up  through  the  grass  which  covers  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  were  many  boulders  of  a  much  decomposed  andesite.  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  small  temple  and  a  number  of  huts  lor 
pilgrims.  From  here  wo  descended  the  opposite  side  to  the  village  ef 
Hagita,  a  distance  of  about  9  ri.  This  we  reached  at  night,  aftei^l4  hours 
of  continuous  walking.  A  great  portion  of  the  descent  was  down  a 
very  clayey  road,  along  which  no  exposures  of  rock  were  viaSble.     At 
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the  bottom  of  tke  steep  portion  of  the  mountain,  upon  the  left  hand  side 
of  <3ie  road,  there  ii  a  small  tract  of  gently  sloping  country  with  a  very 
VBgnkr  appearance.  This  stretches  in  the  dkection  of  the  town  of 
Sakata.  Hie  peculiarity  of  this  country  lies  in  its  contour,  which  is 
tiiat  of  a  series  of  waves  or  hummocks,  the  average  height  of  which  may 
periiaps  be  20  feet.  The  steep  slopes  of  these  in  many  eases  were 
^observed  to  point  towards  Gwassan. 

At  the  time  I  saw  these  undulations  they  were  thickly  covered  with 
^raas,  and  from  this  and  also  from  the  soil  on  which  the  grass  grew,  it  was 
anipossibie  for  me  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  lie  beneath 
ihem.  'Bieir  appearance  was  certainly  very  suggestive  of  glacial  action* 
and  not  unlike  the  hummock  districts  we  meet  with  in  Labrador  and 
Newlbandland. 

As  to  whether  these  rounded  rocks  which  exist  upon  Gwassan— -which 
ii  will  be  observed  is  one  of  those  mountains  on  which  glacial  action 
■ai§^  be  found — are  really  tiie  results  of  ice  work,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  definite  statement.  The  appearances  are,  however, 
sufficiently  well  marked  that  they  should  bo  carefully  examined,  and  the 
attention  of  travellers  drawn  in  search  of  similar  marks  to  the  valleys  of 
the  high  mountains  of  Western  Japan.  Mr,  Gowland,  writing  to  me  on 
tbe  subject  of  glaciation  in  Japan,  remaks  that  ''  in  none  of  the  mountain 
ftistrietB  which  I  have  visited  here  have  I  ever  seen  sure  evidences  of 
giacial  action.*'  I  myself  am  in  the  same  position,  but  the  indioa- 
ikms  which  I  have  met  with  are  certainly  strong  enough  to  demand 
a  dose  investigation. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  line  of  argument  which  I  have  followed,  whilst  endeavouring  to 
show  that  there  are  traces  of  the  glacial  pmod  in  Japan,  has  been  briefly 
«■  follows : — 

First,  because  we  find  so  many  evidences  of  ancient  glaciation  in 
•countries  l3ring  in  the  same  latitude  as,  and  to  the  south  of,  Japan, 
it  would,  on  the  assumption  that  any  of  the  present  accepted 
theories  which  are  given  as  an  explanation  for  the  glacial  period  are  true 
•OMBt  fca  ^ODitraiy  to  reiason  to  suppose  that  Japan  altogether  escaped 
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the  effects  of  the  glacial  period.  Next,  it  is  shewn  that  Japan  if 
admirably  well  situated  to  experience  a  change  in  climate  by  a  slight 
variation  in  the  direction  or  strength  of  the  ocean  currents  which  wash 
its  shores,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  winds  which  sweep  across  its 
mountains.  The  districts  in  Japan  where  small  glaciers  still  exist  were 
next  spoken  about,  and  the  districts  where  we  should  be  most  likely  to 
find  traces  of  glacial  action  were  pointed  out.  After  this  the  terrace 
formations  of  northern  Japan  have  been  referred  to  as  possible  evidences 
of  a  change  of  climate.  If  ten-aces  were*  formed  by  the  drawing  off  of 
waters  to  the  poles,  the  height  of  the  terraces  which  lie  in  northern 
latitudes  ought  to  be  greater  than  those  farther  to  the  south,  and  this  is 
shewn  to  be  the  case  for  Japan.  Also,  the  average  height  of  sea* 
terraces  on  the  two  sides  of  an  open  sea  at  places  in  the  same  latitade 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  height.  If  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
distribution  of  fauna  and  flora  in  Europe  can  be  elcplained  on  the 
supposition  of  a  glacial  period,  similar  peculiarities,  as  observed  in 
Japan,  may  possibly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  somewhat  similar 
conditions  in  Japan.  After  this,  these  peculiarities  were  pointed  oat, 
and  it  was  shewn  to  be  possible,  that  previous  to  a  time  at  which  we 
can  suppose  a  glacial  period  to  have  taken  place,  the  Tsugaru  Stiraits  and 
those  of  La  P^rouse  had  not  been  formed,  and  also  it  was  shewn  that 
from  fossil  remains  the  climate  of  Japan  was  tropical.  These  being  the 
conditions,  the  main  island  of  Japan  received  a  tropical  fauna  and  flora, 
coming  from  the  north.  As  the  climate  became  colder  the  territory  of 
these  first  emigrants  was  invaded  by  others  coming  from  the  north,  and 
all,  excepting  the  more  hardy  of  the  first  comers,  gradually  died 
out.  Conditions  like  these  explained  the  curious  mixture  of  semi- 
tropical  and  palsearctic  species  which  are  now  found  in  Japan.  As 
evidences  of  the  extinction  of  tropical  forms  and  also  of  a  climate  colder 
than  the  present,  certain  fossils  of  the  alluvial  deposits  were  referred  to. 
The  most  important  evidences  of  cold  conditions  are  markings  on 
Gwassan,  a  mountain  in  north  Japan,  which  seem  to  shew  that  its 
present  snow  fields  once  extended  further  down  its  sides,  but  instead  of 
being  in  the  form  of  snow,  were  in  the  form  of  glaciers.  These  markings 
however,  yet  need  to  be  closely  examined. 

By  a  glacial  period  in  Japan  it  is  not  meant  what  is  meant  by  a 
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glaeial  period  in  Northern  Europe.  We  must  not,  for  instance,  suppose 
that  any  portion  of  the  country  was  shrouded  hy  ice,  or  even  that  the  cold 
was  sufficiently  intense  to  hridge  across  the  Tsugaru  Straits.  What  wo 
can  imagine,  however,  without  any  violation  of  reason,  is  that  at  the 
time  of  the  glacial  pcfriod  in  Europe,  there  was  a  climate  in  Japan  not 
unlike  that  which  at  the  time  of  the  glacial  period  prohahly  prevailed  in 
a  country  like  northern  Spain.  The  winters  were  longer  than  they  are 
at  present  and  also  more  severe.  On  some  mountains  which  previously 
had  heen  destitute  of  snow,  heds  of  this  material  accumulated.  Where 
glaciers  had  previously  existed,  these  became  enlarged  and  descended 
farther  down  the  mountain  flanks  on  which  they  rested.  And  generally, 
the  country  was  colder  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
aninhabitable. 

I  will  now  conclude.  What  I  have  said  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
a  matter  of  speculation,  but  still  I  hope  it  has  not  been  speculation  With- 
out reason.  To  the  speculations  I  have  appended  certain  facts  which 
appear  to  support  the  notion  that  once  Japan,  like  other  northern 
countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  climate  colder  than  the  present  one. 
As  time  continues,  facts  will  gradually  be  accumulated,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  I  hope  their  number  and  their  nature  may  be  sufficient  to 
fairly  establish  the  ideas  which  have  been  here  enunciated. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Brauns  said  the  paper  fell  rather  short  of  giving  evidence  of  a  glacial 
period  in  Japan.  It  would  have  involved  such  a  lowering  of  temperature  that  a 
sheet  of  inland  ice  must  have  existed,  which  the  author  had  found  not  to  be  the 
case.  All  the  instances  of  animals  and  plants  which  had  been  mentioned  to  prove 
the  presence  of  a  state  of  low  temperature  might  be  matched  by  others  which 
would  equally  prove  the  contrary.  In  fact,  arguments  from  flora  and  fauna  were 
always  rather  hypothetical.  He  considered  that  the  eridence  brought  forward 
in  Mr.  Milne's  valuable  paper  tended  rather  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  glacial 
period  in  Japan. 


(  66  ) 

Professor  Milne  replied  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Br.  Brannfi.  Hii 
conclasion  was,  that  althongh  there  were  evidences  that  the  temperatare  had  onet 
been  lower  than  it  is  now,  there  was  no  oonclasive  evidence  of  a  glacial  period* 
properly  speaking. 

Dr.  Faulds  said  that  Professor  Milne  seemed  to  have  expressed  hinuwlf 
oantionsly.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  moantftiii 
flbra  was  often  very  dubious.  Even  within  the  same  area  of  distribntion,  yarietiai 
of  moths  and  butterflies  of  the  same  species  might  be  notably  limited  to  th« 
narrowest  patches  of  a  particular  soil,  the  subtile  colour  or  food  relations  of 
which  had  perhaps  helped  to  develop  the  variety.  Even  more  readily  might  planti 
have  their  areas  of  occupancy  determined  by  degrees  of  temperature,  etc.,  on  the 
simple  basis  of  natural  selection  without  the  vast  machinery  of  a  glacial  age.  The 
speaker  had  not  yet  seen  any  veritable  glacial  scratchings  even  on  hard  rocks  in  the 
ranges  near  Tokiyo— where,  however,  appearances  were  to  be  observed  not  retj 
onlike  those  sometimes  attributed  to  glacial  action  in  Scotland. 

No  doubt  the  distribution  of  the  fauna  of  Japan  had  not  yet  been  very  minutely 
studied,  but  known  facts  were  as  yet  perhaps  capable  of  being  explained  without 
the  agency  of  ice.  Species  had  been  known  to  die  out  of  a  district  utterly  in  a 
short  time,  through  such  changes  in  cultivation  or  population  of  a  country  m 
would  involve  diminution  of  special  food  or  increase  of  special  enemies.  A  ooriooe 
and  suggestive  fact  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Japanese  friends  interested 
in  natural  history,  viz.,  that  the  fox  is  quite  unknown  in  the  island  of  Shikoku. 
The  author  had  done  well  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had  contrived  to 
give  us  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper. 
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CHAPTER  n.— THE  RETREAT. 


By  W.  G.  Abton. 


[Bead  January  11, 1881.] 

li  was  on  the  6th  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the  Chinese  year 
corresponding  to  A.D.  1593  that  the  Chinese  army  advanced  against 
Pingshang.  The  Japanese  garrison  had  little  time  for  preparations  of 
defence.  It  was  too  late  for  them  to  call  to  their  assistance  their 
countrymen  stationed  in  the  surrounding  district,  hut  they  made  a 
skilful  use  of  the  means  at  their  command,  strengthening  their  position 
by  constructing  palisades  and  throwing  up  breastworks  loopholed  for 
musketry.  The  attack  was  maintained  for  two  days.  Both  sides 
fought  with  great  determination,  but  the  Chinese  were  far  superior  in 
numbers,^  and  the  Japanese  were  at  last  forced  back  within  the  citadel, 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  The  Chinese 
general  was  too  discreet  to  drive  a  beaten  enemy  to  make  a  desperate 
resistance.      He  remembered   the    proverb,    '*When  the  rat  is  hard 


1  The  Japanese  writers  talk  of  200,000  Chinese,  but  the  Korean  historian  of 
the  war,  who  was  a  high  official  of  his  government,  and  mast  have  been  well 
informed,  gives  the  more  sober  estimate  of  40,000.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  was  a  large  auxiUary  force  of  Koreans,  whose  numbers  are 
nowhere  stated. 
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pressed,  and  cannot  escape,  it  has  been  known  to  overthrow  the  oat/' 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day's  fight  he  withdrew  his  army 
without  the  walls  of  Pingshang,  purposely  leaving  one  side  nngnarded. 
During  the  night,  the  Japanese  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  a  few 
forced  marches  placed  them  beyond  all  immediate  danger  of  pursuit. 
Ibdeed,  there  was  little  disposition  shown  to  follow  them  closely. 
Weary,  foot-sore,  and  starving  from  cold  and  hunger,  they  pursued  their 
way  southward  unmolested.  Hi  Joshd  made  no  attempt  to  follow  them, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  Korean  generals  who  occupied  positions 
near  the  Japanese  line  of  march  were  strongly  urged  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  none  was  found  bold  enough  to  attack  the  dreaded  invaders  eyen 
in  their  present  well-nigh  desperate  condition.  They  had,  however, 
the  satisfaction  of  capturing  and  beheading  some  sixty  unfortunate 
stragglers  who,  from  sickness  or  fatigue,  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  fall  of  Pingshang  was  the  turning  point  in  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  Korea.  If  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  had  followed  up  their  victory 
with  greater  energy,  the  consequences  to  the  Japanese  would  have  been 
utterly  disastrous,  but  even  as  it  was  they  were  sufficiently  grave.  It 
became  necessary  for  them  to  evacuate  the  whole  province  of  Hwanhaido 
(^^jtf[),  where  they  had  numerous  garrisons,  and  to  concentrate  their 
forces  at  some  point  further  south.  In  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in  a 
country  desolated  by  the  war,  this  operation  was  accompanied  by  great 
hardships.  .  It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Kaishiing,  but  for 
strategical  reasons  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  capital  itself  selected' 
as  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  Japanese  troops  stationed  to  the  north  of 
this  city.  Among  the  generals  whose  position  was  rendered  untenable 
by  the  reverse  at  Pingshang  was  Kiyomasa,  who,  along  with  Nabeshima, 
held  the  north-eastern  province  of  Hankiiingdo.  Several  castles  in  the 
south-eastern  province  which  were  garrisoned  by  his  men  had  been 
attacked  by  the  newly  raised  Korean  levies,  which  was  another  reason 
for  Kiyomasa  to  abandon  his  position  in  the  north.  He  marched  direct 
to  their  assistance,  but  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  disaster  which 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea  still  more  precarious 
than  before.  The  Koreans,  who  had  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  standard 
of  a  new  and  popular  general,  had   already  succeeded  in   capturing 


if 
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several  of  fhe  most  important  etrongholds  *  in  this  province,  and  as  this 
was  the  first  saccess  of  any  consequence  which  the  land  forces  of  the 
Koreans  had  achieved,  its  moral  effect  was  of  no  small  importance.  They 
even  ventured  to  intercept  Eiyomasa  himself  on  his  march  southward,  hut 
he  ent  his  way  through,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Konishi  at  Hanshiung. 

After  some  delay,  caused  hy  the  want  of  supplies,  the  hadness  of 
the  roads  and  Ri  Joshd's  disposition  to  magnify  these  difficulties,  the 
Chinese  army,  with  their  Korean  auxiliaries,  at  length  moved  south- 
wards, and  on  the  24th  day  of  the  let  month  arrived  at  Pachiung 
(JK  ^)i  ^°®  day's  march  from  the  capital,  where  on  the  same  day  a 
council  of  war  was  heing  held  by  the  Japanese  commanders.  Most  were 
in  favour  of  retreating  to  Fusan,  but  Kiyomasa  and  a  few  other  bold 
spirits  could  not  bear  to  relinquish  without  a  struggle  the  fruits  of  their 
victories,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  give  battle 
to  the  Chinese.  Fearing  that,  when  they  were  engaged  with  the  enemy 
without  the  walls,  there  might  be  an  outbreak  among  the  remnant  of  a 
native  population  which  still  inhabited  the  capital,  the  Japanese  had 
recourse  to  a  cruel  measure,  which  was  only  too  characteristic  of  the 
warfiure  of  the  age.  They  massacred  all  the  Korean  towns-people  except 
a  few  who  were  useful  to  them  as  porters  and  as  camp-followers,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  all  that  remained  of  the  city. 

Near  Pachiung,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  field.  A  bloody  skirmish,  in  which  a  party  of  Chinese  and 
Koreans  had  the  advantage,  had  encouraged  Ei  Josho  to  assume  the 
offensive.  He  advanced  with  a  considerable  force  towards  the  capital, 
a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  which  he  was  encountered  by  a  division 

'  The  following  incident,  which  occurred  at  one  of  these  sieges,  shows  that 
bomb-sbells  were  used  in  this  war  by  the  Koreans.  *'  A  man  called  Ri  Ch6-8on 
invented  a  cannon  called  Shin-ten-rai  or  Heaven-shaking- thunder,  which  by  his 
art  he  secretly  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  castle.  It  was  put  in  operation  and  shot 
into  the  castle,  where  it  fell  in  the  courtyard.  The  Japanese  troops  were  ignorant 
of  its  construction,  and  rushed  forward  to  see  what  curious  missile  had  been  shot 
at  them  by  the  enemy,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  gunpowder  poison  burst  forth, 
with  a  noise  which  made  heaven  and  earth  to  tremble,  and  it  broke  up  into  splinters 
of  iron,  which  caused  instant  death  to  any  one  whom  they  struck.  More  than 
thirty  men  were  killed  in  this  way,  and  even  those  who  were  not  hit  were  flung  to 
he  gzoond." 

VOL.  n.  12 
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of  the  Japanese  army.  In  the  engagement  which  followed*  the  Chinese 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  success  of  the  Japanese  heing  due 
partly  to  their  superior  tactics,  and  partly  to  their  weapon,  the  fiEunous 
katana,  which  to  us  needs  no  description.  The  Korean  historian  of  the 
war  informs  us  that  in  this  battle  ''the  Chinese  had  no  firearms — only 
short  blunt  swords.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  were  foot- 
soldiers,  armed  with  swords  three  or  four  feet  long.  With  these  they 
stabbed  and  slashed,  so  that  none  could  stand  before  them.**  Many  of 
Bi  Joshd*s  personal  followers  were  slain  in  this  engagement,  and  he  was 
himself  so  much  discouraged  that  he  at  once  withdrew  to  Tongpa  ()|[  ^) 
and  from  thence  to  Eaishung.  In  his  despatches  to  his  government  he 
reported  that  the  Japanese  were  200,000  strong,  and  requested  that  a 
successor  might  be  appointed  to  him,  as  he  was  in  weak  health,  and 
could  not  longer  endure  the  hardships  of  the  campaign.  At  Eaishung,  a 
rumour  reached  him  that  Eiyomasa  was  on  the  march  from  the  province 
of  Hankiiingdo  to  attack  the  city  of  Pingshang.  He  was  glad  to  have 
so  good  an  excuse  for  increasing  his  distance  from  the  Japanese,  and 
fell  back  on  Pingshang,  leaving  a  few  hundred  men  to  occupy  Eaishung. 
Our  historian,  Biu,  was  at  this  time  charged  with  the  thankless 
office  of  conducting  the  relations  of  his  government  with  the  Chinese. 
It  was  his  business  to  superintend  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  he  also 
felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  their  generals  to  a  more  active  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Any  short-coming  in  the  matter  of  supplies,— any  remonstrance 
against  inactivity  or  cowardice,  exposed  him  to  insult  and  ill-usage,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  had 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  doing  his  country  good 
service.  The  food  obtained  with  great  difficulty  for  the  Chinese  army 
was  wrung  from  his  starving  countrymen,  while  the  invaders  seemed  as 
(bi  from  being  expelled  as  ever.  Eorea  was  indeed  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition. Weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  maintaining  two  foreign 
armies,  of  which  the  ally  was  scarcely  less  oppressive  than  the  enemy, 
the  population  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  subsistence. 
Many  thousands  died  of  famine,  and  Bin's  lodgings  were  besieged  by 
crowds  of  famishing  wretches,  to  whom  he  doled  out  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  rice-flour  with  ten  parts  of  a  powder  made  by  pounding 
down  the  leaves  of  the  fir, 
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With  the  eonntry  in  this  ezhaiuried  eondition,  tnd  with  the  roads 
rdidered  impassable  by  the  winter  rains,  military  operations  had 
become  well-nigh  impracticable,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  armies 
remained  for  a  time  inactiye.  The  position  of  the  latter,  however, 
became  daily  more  untenable,  as  the  country  became  more  destitute  of 
resources,  and  the  Korean  irregular  troops,  who  swarmed  on  all  sides  of 
them,  became  daily  bolder,  until  at  last  the  Japanese  had  to  content 
themselves  with  what  store  of  provisions  they  had  laid  up  within  the 
city,  not  venturing  to  send  out  forage  parties  into  the  surrounding 
country.  Disease  was  rife  in  both  armies,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
horses  of  both  camps  were  carried  off  by  an  epidemic* 

Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  now  anxious  for  peace.  One  of 
the  Japanese  generals  having  intimated  a  desire  to  come  to  terms,  Ikei, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  treachery,  had  the  courage  to  venture 
once  more  into  the  Japanese  camp,  and  to  recommence  the  work  of 
negotiation.  Among  the  points  discussed  on  this  occasion  are  said  to 
have  been  the  following :  Peace  between  China  and  Japan ; — ^recognition 
or  investiture  of  Hideyoshi  as  King  (2)  of  Japan; — cession  of  Korean 
territory  to  Japan ; — tribute  payable  by  Korea  to  Japan.  There  was  also 
talk  of  a  Chinese  princess  being  given  in  marriage  to  the  K6tei,  i.e.,  the 
Mikado,  of  Japan.  We  have  little  means  of  judging  how  ha  these 
proposals  were  seriously  considered.  The  points  mainly  insisted  on  by 
Ikei  were  the  surrender  of  the  captive  Korean  princes  and  high  officials, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  to  Fusankai,  which  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  retirement  of  the  Chinese  army  from 
Korea.  But  there  were  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  these  negotia- 
tions. Kiyomasa  was  unwilling  to  give  up  his  prisoners  without  express 
authority  from  Hideyoshi,  and  Riu,  burning  with  a  revenge  for  his 
country's  wrongs  which  no  hardship  and  no  humiliation  could  quench, 
steadily  urged  Bi  Josh6  to  make  no  terms  with  the  brigands  from 
Japan.  Nor  had  either  party  the  least  confidence  in  the  good  iaith  of 
the  other — a  difficulty  which  B^ei  was  not  exactly  the  man  best  fitted  to 
remove.  He  was  accordingly  recalled,  and  other  envoys  were  sent  in  his 
place,  but  they  had  little  better  success.  The  only  tangible  result  of  the 
negotiation  was  the  stipulation  by  the  Japanese  to  evacuate  the  capital 
on  the  19th  day  of  the  4th  month,  and  this  they  would  probably  have 
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soon  been  compelled  to  do  in  any  case.  The  Chinese  army  entered  the 
city  on  the  following  day.  They  had  been  gradually  drawing  neajrer 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 

There  was  probably  also  some  understanding  in  the  nature  of  an 
armistice  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  for  we  £nd  that  the  latter, 
in  spite  of  Riu's  remonstrances,  were  allowed  to  retire  peaceably  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fusankai,  where  they  entrenched  themselves  in  fortified 
camps,  and  that  they  were  accompanied  by  Ikei  and  his  colleagues,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Nagoya  (now  Karatsu),  where  Hideyoshi  was  then 
staying.  The  Chinese  army  followed  the  Japanese  some  weeks  later, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Kiosho  ( ^  ^ )  and  other  places  in  the 
same  vicinity. 

The  Chinese  ambassadors  arrived  at  Nagoya  on  the  28rd  day  of  the 
5th  month,  and  were  received  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  most  friendly  and 
magnificent  manner.  During  tbeir  stay,  which  lasted  till  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  month,  the  chief  nobles  of  his  court  vied  witl^  each  other  in 
their  attentions  to  the  strangers.  Every  day  saw  some  fresh  entertain- 
ment in  their  honour.  Hideyoshi  set  the  example  himself  by  inviting 
them  to  a  banquet  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  when  the  ceremony  of 
exchangiog  wine-cups — the  neglect  of  which  was  complained  of  by  the 
Korean  envoys— was  not  forgotten.  Presents  of  silk  stud's,  robes,  money 
and  swords  were  lavished  on  them.  They  were  greatly  delighted  with 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  (to  the  beauty  of  which  the  present 
writer  can  bear  personal  witness) — with  its  winding  inlets  and  wooded 
bluffs  rising  steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  and  they  composed  verses  in 
its  praise  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Japanese  histories. 
To  add  to  their  enjoyment,  Hideyoshi  entertained  them  with  A/ete^  of 
which  the  principal  feature  was  a  procession  of  boats,  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  **  Several  hundred  barges, 
with  the  ensigns  and  pennons  of  the  various  daimios  waving  to  the 
breeze,  rowed  past  in  order  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  chief 
boatmen  and  their  mates  chanted  a  song  as  they  plied  their  oars,  and 
the  loud  voices  of  the  crews,  numbering  many  hundreds,  echoing  far 
over  the  sea,  arose  to  the  clouds  and  mingled  harmoniously  with  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  billows.  Hideyoshi  shared  the  same  barge 
with  the  ambassadors.    It  was  adorned  with  the  utmost  elegance  and 
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splendonr.  Two  hundred  lances  with  tiger-tail  sheaths  and  tens  of 
haiherds  inlaid  with  gold  were  set  up  on  the  bows.  Three  hundred 
foot- soldiers,  all  clad  alike  in  scarlet  jackets,  formed  a  guard  of  honour. 
Sake  was  served,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  day  was  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  singers  of  the  two  famous  schools  of  Ewanze  and  Eomparu/* 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  on  this 
occasion,  but  an  apparently  authentic  account  of  the  interview  at  which 
Hideyoshi  dis6ussed  political  matters  with  the  Chinese  envoys,  shows 
that  no  definite  terms  of  peace  were  made.  Both  parties  exchanged  the 
most  friendly  assurances,  and  agreed  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  that 
had  happened  on  the  Koreans,  who,  as  usual,  were  kept  in  the  dark 
about  everything  which  passed.  This  embassy  had,  however,  one 
important  result.  Hideyoshi,  as  an  earnest  of  his  willingness  to  make 
peace  with  China,  consented  to  release  the  Korean  princes  and  grandees 
who  had  been  made  captive  by  Kiyomasa,  and  Ikei  returned  to  Korea  in 
advance  of  his  colleagues,  bearing  instructions  that  they  should  be  given 
up.  That  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this  friendly  measure  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  almost  simultaneously  the  Japanese  army,  by  Hide- 
yoshi*s  orders,  advanced  against  Chinchiu  (^  j^)f  ^  castle  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Fusan,  which  they  had  already  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take.  The  Koreans  assembled  a  large  force  at  a  town  east  of 
Chinchiu  and  endeavoured  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Japanese,  but,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  their  generals,  they  were  more  like  a  flock  of  birds 
than  an  army,  and  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance.  They  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  Japanese  immediately  afterwards  invested 
the  castle.  At  this  siege  Kiyomasa  is  said  to  have  used  a  testudo  made 
of  ox  hides  stretched  on  a  framework,  Which  was  pushed  forward  on 
wheels  to  the  base  of  the  castle  wall.  Under  its  protection,  the  comer 
stones  were  removed  by  crow-bars,  and  the  wall  fell,  leaving  a  breach 
by  which  the  Japanese  effected  an  entrance.  The  Korean  losses  here 
and  at  the  battle  which  had  just  been  fought  amounted,  according  to 
Riu,  to  60,000  men,  the  greatest  which  they  had  suffered  since  the 
war  began.  This  was  the  last  fighting  of  what  has  been  called  the  first 
invasion.  The  Japanese  levelled  the  castle  with  the  ground,  and  then 
returned  to  their  former  quarters  in  Fusan  and  its  neighbourhood,  where 
they  awaited  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  China. 
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ANALYSES  OF  TEN  JAPANESE  MINERAL  SPRING 
WATERS. 


Bi  Db.  a.  J.  C.  Gekbts. 


[tUad  January  11, 1881.] 
The  following  analysefi  of  not  yet  analyzed  mineral  BpriogB  have 
been  made  at  the  Yokohama  Laboratory.    They  comprise 
Seven  mineral  springs  of  the  province  of  Sagami. 
One  do.  do.  Totomi. 

One  do.  do.  Bongo. 

One  do.  do.  Ise. 

Two  of  the  seven  Stgami  springs  have  the  pecnliar  character  of  sol- 
fatara-eprings  or  fnmarole  waters,  the  five  others  being  all  of  the  same 
olass  of  alkaline,  chalybeate  mineral  springs. 

The  springs  of  Totomi,  Bongo  and  Ise  are  nil  strong  mnriatie, 
alkaline,  chalybeate  wat^. 

No.  1.— TSURU-NO-ON-SEN,  rituattd  at  tke  viUage  of  Haruiura, 
dittrict  of  Ntsm-TAUA-aoKi,  province  of  Baoami  (Kahaoawa 
Ezn). 

k  HOT,  ALEUJHE,  CHALYBEATE  BPBINa,  WITH  A  TOI^BRABLT  LASOE 
AHOUHT  OF  BULPHTmETTED  HXBBOOEN. 

The  gases  (snlphoretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid)  have  not  been 
estimated,  as  the  water  was  sent  to  the  Laboratory  in  bottles  not  suffl- 
ciestly  closed,  and  as  I  have  not  as  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  omkiug 
this  estimatioQ  (as  it  ongU  to  done)  on  the  apot. 


ty  of  omkiug       M 
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Physical  Character  of  the  Water, 

The  water  is  clear  and  colourless,  with  a  strongly  sulphnroos  and 
disagreeable  smell,  and  with  a  slightly  alkaline  and  solphnrons  taste. 
Reaction  on  litmus  slightly  acid,  but  after  boiling  alkaline. 

Gases  in  the  Water, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    Bather  much. 

Carbonic  acid Tolerably  much. 

Total  amount  of   fixed  matter  in  one  litre  or 

1000  C.C.  of  water 0.1789  grammes. 

Grammes  in  one  Utre, 

Chloride  of  sodium ^ 0.0829 

"       **   potassium 0,0012 

**       *•   magnesium  0.0098 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.0205 

"       "  lime  0.0088 

Present  as  Bicarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.0862 

**         ««  lime 0.0018 

**         "iron 0.0056 

Silicic  acid 0.0081 

Total 0.1784 

No.  2. — COLD  SPRING  of  the  village  of  Minami-kosagi-muba,  district 
of  Nism-TASiA-ooBi,  province  of  Saoami  (Eanagawa  Ken). 

A  COLD,  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  SPBINO,  WITH  TRACES  OF 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water, 

The  water  is  clear  and  colourless,  with  a  very  slight  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  with  a  slightly  alkaline,  not  agreeable  taste. 
The  reaction  is  slightly  acid,  but  after  boiling  the  water  it  becomes 
alkaline. 
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Gases  in  the  Water, 

Snlphnretted  hydrogen    Trace  only. 

Carbonic  acid Tolerably  mnoh. 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  one  litre  or  1000 

C.C.  of  water    0.6280  grammes. 

Grammes  in  one  Utre. 

Chloride  of  sodium 0,1168 

"       **  potassium    0.0012 

**       **  magnesium 0.0128 

Sulphate  of  soda  0.0811 

**       "  lime 0.0124 

Present  as  Bicarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.8018 

"         **iron 0.0518 

Silicic  acid 0.0964 

Total 0,6228 


No.  8. — TAMA-NO-YU,  sittiated  at  the  village  of  AjiBO-inmA  Yuba-teki, 
district  of  Nishi-tama-oobi,  province  of    Sagami   (Kanagawa 

EIen.) 

« 

A   COLD  AND  WEAK  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  SPRING. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water, 

The  water  is  nearly  clear  and  colourless,  without  any  smell  and 
with  a  good,  not  astringent,  taste.  The  reaction  is  slightly  acid,  but 
after  boiling,  alkaline. 

Gases  in  the  Wate^\ 

Carbonic  acid Tolerably  much. 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  one  Htre  or  1000 

C.  C.  of  water 0.2480  grammes. 
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Orammei  in  one  Utre. 

Chloride  of  sodium  0.0226 

"       "potassium  0.0018 

"        "  magnesium 0.0061 

Sulphate  of  soda  0.0261 

"        "lime    0.0485 

Present  as  Bioarhonates : 

Oarhonate  of  Soda 0.1241 

"       "iron  0.0099 

SiUoioadd 0.0068 

Phosphoric  acid 0.0008 

Total 0.2896 


No.  4.~€0LD  SPRING  OF  HOEOJI,  of  the  wUage  of  HmAOi-mnu, 
district  of  Nibhi-taica-oobi,  province  of  Saoaxi  (Eanaoawa 
Ken). 

A  COLD  AND  WEAK  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  SFRINa,  WITH  TRACES  OF 

SULPHURETTED    HYDROGEN. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water, 

The  water  is  clear  and  colourless,  with  a  slight  sulphurous  smell 
and  with  a  slightly  alkaline,  hut  not  disagreeable  taste.  Reaction  of 
the  water  neutral,  but  after  boiling,  alkaline. 

Gases  in  the  Water, 

Carbonic  acid    Rathermuch. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen Trace. 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in    one  litre  or 

1000  C.C.  of  water 0.1948  grammes. 

Grammes  in  one  litre. 

Chloride  of  sodium   0.0481 

**       **  potassium  .' None 

"       "  magnesium 0.0046 
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Sulphate  of  soda 0.0128 

"lime    0.0084 

Present  as  Bicarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.1082 

"iron 0.0164 

SiUcicacid 0.0075 

Phosphoric  acid Trace. 

Oxide  of  manganese Trace. 

Organic  matter Trace. 


Total 0.1945 


No.  5. — KAME-NO-YU,  sittuited  at  the  village  of  Naoa-fughi-muba, 
district  of  Nishi-tama-qobi,  province  of  SAGAia  (Kanagawa 
Ken). 

A  OOLD  AND  WEAK  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  gPRING. 

Phyncal  Character  of  the  Water. 

The  water  shows  a  slight  whitish  turbidity  and  a  slightly  whitish 
colour.  There  is  no  smell  perceptible.  The  taste  is  good, — not  dis- 
agreeable.    The  reaction  is  neutral,  but  after  boiling,  alkaline. 

Gase$  in  the  Water. 

Carbonic  acid  Tolerably  much. 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  one  litre  or  1000 

C.C.  of  water   0.1547  grammes. 

Grammes  in  one  litre. 
Chloride  of  sodium  0.0287 

**  potassium  None. 

"  magnesium.! 0.0041 

Sulphate  of  soda  0.0102 


It 
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Present  as  Bicarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.1081 

•      **         "iron 0.0086 

SUicicacid 0.0027 

Phosphoric  acid Trace. 

Organic  matter Trace. 

t  

Total. .r 0.1678 

These  five  mineral  waters  are  weak  chalybeate  springs,  vtaying 
from  0.1647  to  0.6280  grammes  of  fixed  matter  and  0.0066  to  0.0618 
grammes  carbonate  of  iron  in  one  Htre. 


No.  6.— SENGOKU-NO-ON-SEN,  situated  near  the  village  of  Sbngokit- 
HARA,  district  of  Ashioara-oori,  province  of  Saoami,  £anaoawa 
Ken  (at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  solfataraa  called 
**  0-ji-goku  "  are  found). 

A  HOT,  CHALYBEATE,  SLIGHTLY  SULPHUROUS  SPRING,  OONTAINIKG 

BORACIC  ACID. 

The  water  is  brought  from  the  solfataras  to  the  bathing  place  by 
means  of  a  roughly- made  wooden  aqaedact.  The  bathing  house  itself 
is  rather  badly  arranged,  and  only  used  by  poor  people. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water. 

The  water  is  not  clear,  but  possesses  a  whitish  turbidity,  caused  by 
small  particles  of  condensed  sulphur.  The  smell  is  slightly  sulphurous. 
The  taste  is  also  sulphurous, — not  agreeable.  The  reaction  is  slightly 
acid  and  remains  acid  after  the  water  is  boiled,  showing  that  the  acidity 
is  not  caused  by  carbonic  acid,  but  by  a  fixed  acid  (snlphorio  and  free 
boracic  acid). 

Oases  in  the  Water. 

Carbonic  acid  Little. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    Trace. 
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Vapour  of  sulphur  Tolerably  much. 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  one  Htre  or  1000 

C.C.  of  water 0.8762  grammes. 

Qramnies  in  one  litre. 

Chloride  of  sodium   0.0876 

"        **  potassium  : 0.0009 

*•        "  magnesium 0.0048 

Sulphate  of  soda  0.1826 

"         "  iron: 0.0248 

**        "  lime  0.2771 

**         "  alumina 0.0158 

SiHcic  acid   0.0689 

Sulphur  (free,  suspended  sulphur) 0.0081 

Boracic  acid 0.0498 

Organic  matter 0.1881 

Phosphoric  acid  0.0018 

Free  sulphuric  acid  Trace. 

Total 0.8487 

The  water  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  pipes  near  the 
bathing  place, — not  at  the  spot  on  the  mountain  where  it  comes  out  of 
the  ground  of  the  solfatara. 


No.  7.— UBAGO-NO-ON-SEN,  at  the  village  of  Ubaoo,  near  Hakone 
Lake,  province  of  Saoami. 

A  HOT,   STRONGLY  CHALYBEATE  AND  SULPHUROUS   SPRING,  CONTAINING 
A  CONSIDERABLE    AMOUNT  OF  BORACIC  ACID  AND  OF  AN  ORGANIC 

SULPHUR  compound  (bar^:  gine). 

Physical  Character  of  tJie  Water, 

This  interesting  spring  is  found  at  the  solfataras  of  Ubago,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  fumaroles  of  0-jigoku,  which  produce  the  w4ter 
of  the  Sengoku-hara  bathing  place.     The  Ubago  water  is  like  the 
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Sengoka-hara  mineral  water,  a  product  of  the  boiling  fomaroles  of  this 
extensive  solfieitara-groand,  and  it  baa,  among  the  Japanese,  a  certain 
reputation  as  a  core  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  for  varions  skin- 
diseases. 

Tbe  water  is  not  clear,  but  has  a  reddish  torbidity  and  a  slight 
reddish  colour.  After  being  exposed  to  the  air,  a  gelatinous  organic 
sulphur-compound  is  separated  in  films.  During  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  this  gelatinous  matter  is  separated  in  a  considerable  quantity ; 
after  drying  and  burning  it  gives  off  much  sulphurous  acid. 

The  smell  of  the  water  b  sulphurous ;  its  taste  is  sulphurous,  not 
agreeable,  afterwards    slightly  astringent    on    account  of  the  iron  it 
contains.    Its  reaction  is  slightly  acid  and  remains  acid  after  boOing. 
Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  one  Utre  of  water 1.8890  grammes. 

Oases  in  the  Water. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen Trace. 

Vapour  of  sulphur Tolerably  much. 

Carbonic  acid little. 

Orammes  in  one  litre. 

Chloride  of  sodium  V. 0.0648 

"       **  potassium 0.0021 

«       «  magnesium 0.0075 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.1988 

"        •*  iron   0.0846 

"        "  lime   0.6291 

"        "  alumina 0.0214 

SiHcicacid 0.0610 

Sulphur  (free  suspended) 0.0078 

Boracic  acid 0.0691 

Organic  sulphur  compound  (Bar^  gine) 0.8741 

Phosphoric  acid Trace. 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) Trace. 

Total 1.4098 

On  a  former  occasion  (see  p.  296  of  the  1st  part  of  my  work  on 
Japanese  products)  I  have  noted  the  probability  that  several  Japanese 
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hot  springs,  sitaated  at  solfatara  groands,  may  prove  to  contain  boracic 
acid.  The  examination  of  two  solfatara  springs  has  shown  a  not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  this  acid  in  the  Ubago  and  Sengoku  springs. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  estimated  after  Marignac's  method,  with 
doable  chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium. 

The  water  at  the  bathing  place  at  Sengoku-hara  has  no  doubt  lost 
part  of  its  boracic  acid  by  running  through  the  pretty  long  wooden  pipes, 
in  which  it  is  greatly  cooled.  It  is  important  to  examine  the  boiling 
water  at  the  solfatara  0-jigoku  itself,  which  task  I  hope  to  fulfil  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  the  boiling  lagoni  of  that  place 
to  a  profitable  account,  as  sources  of  boracic  acid. 

The  hot  spring  establishment  of  Ubago  could  easily  be  ameliorated 
and  made  more  comfortable.  At  present  the  discomfort  is  so  great  that 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  stay  there  for  even  a  few  days. 

This  place,  as  well  as  Sengoku-no-yu,  is  visited  only  by  coolies  and 
poor  Japanese,  who  cannot  pay  the  expenses  at  the  better  arranged 
bathing  places  of  Kiga,  Miya-no-shita  and  Yumoto. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  should,  however,  induce  enterprising 
people  to  make  a  good  and  comfortable  bathing  establishment  at  Ubago. 


No.  8. — COLD  SPRUNG  at  Futa-mata-mura,  district  of  Toyoda-gori, 
province  of  Totomi. 

A  COLD  AND  STRONG  MTTRIATIC,  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  SPRING, 
CONTAINING  TRACES  OP  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water, 

The  appearance  of  the  water  is  nearly  clear,  with  a  slight  ferrugi- 
nous sediment.  The  colour  is  yellowish.  Its  smell  is  slightly  sulphur- 
ous and  its  taste  strongly  sahne  and  alkaline, — not  agreeable.  The 
reaction  of  the  water  is  alkaline  and  becomes  very  strongly  alkaline  after 
boiling.    Acids  produce  maoh  effervescenoe  in  the  water. 
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Gases  in  ths  Water. 

Carbonic  acid  Very  large  quantity. 

Solphoretted  hydrogen Trace. 

Total  amoant  of  solid  matter   in  one  litre  of 

the  water 7.022  graaimee. 

Grammes  per  lUre, 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.1791 

•*       "  potassium  0.0749 

"       "  magnesium 0.1110 

Present  as  Bioarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda 8.1182 

"lime..... 0.9058 

"        "iron 0.0681 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.1879 

SiUcicacid 0.4288 

Organic  matter 0.0801 

Phosphoric  acid Trace. 

Total 7.0484 


No.  9.— COLD  SPRING  at  the  village  of  Fuji-kawachi-muba,  distria  of 
Umabe-gori,  province  of  Bungo. 

A  COLD  AND  STRONG  MIJBUTIO,  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  SPRING, 
CONTAINING  SOlfE  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water. 

The  water  is  originally  very  clear  and  colourless,  but  soon  becomes 
turbid  and  reddish,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  with  formation  of  a 
ferruginous  sediment.  Its  smell  is  sulphurous,  on  account  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  present.  Its  taste  is  saline  and  alkaline,  and 
afterwards  slightly  astringent, — not  agreeable. 

The  reaction  is  neutral,  but  becomes  strongly  alkaline  after  boiling. 
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During  the  evaporation  a  strong  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron 
hydroxide  is  formed  in  the  water.  Acids  cause  a  strong  effervescence  in 
the  water. 

Oases  in  the  Water, 

Carbonic  acid Large  quantity. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen Little. 

Total  amount  of  fixed  matter  in  one  litre  of  water...  5.782  grammes. 

Grammes  per  litre. 

Chloride  of  sodium  8.1027 

•*        "potassium  0.0262 

«*        "  magnesium 0.0989 

Sulphate  of  soda  0.0678 

Present  as  Bicarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda   1.2060 

"    lime   1.0710 

«         «    magnesia   0.0451 

"    iron    0.0689 

SUicioacid 0.0540 

Total 5.7806 


No.  10.— -COLD  SPRING  of  the  village  of  Aso,  district  of  Takai-gobi, 

province  of  Ise. 

A  COLD  AND  STRONG  MUBUTIC,  ALKALINE,  CHALYBEATE  SPRING. 

Physical  Character  of  the  Water, 

The  appearance  of  the  water  is  very  clear,  colourless  and  fine. 
When  shaken  it  evolves  numerous  gas  bubbles.  Its  taste  is  saline  and 
stimulating, — not  disagreeable.  It  has  no  peculiar  smell.  Its  reaction  is 
sli^tly  acid  (on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid),  but  after  being  boiled  it 
becomes  strongly  alkaline,  with  formation  of  a  yellowish  sediment  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  iron  hydroxide.  Acids  cause  a  strong  effervescence 
of  the  water. 


(I 
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Gases  in  the  Water, 

Carbonic  acid Very  large  quaDtity. 

Total  amoant  of  fixed  matter  in  one  litre  of  water...  4.8892  grammes. 

Grammes  per  litre. 

Chloride  of  sodium   1.7068 

**  potassium  0.0158 

**  magnesium 0.1421 

Present  as  Bicarbonates : 

Carbonate  of  soda 1.4812 

"lime 0.8614 

"iron 0.0521 

Sulphate  of  lime    0.0282 

Silicic  acid 0.0481 

Bromide  of  sodium    Trace. 

Chloride  of  lithium    Trace, 

Total 4.2792 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  JAPANESE 
TRANSCRIPTION  OF  CHINESE  SOUNDS. 


By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking. 


[Bead  June  29th,  1880.] 

Sec.  1. — Eakly  Intercourse  of  China  and  Japan. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Satow*s  views  on  the  nntrustworthiness  of  the  early 
Japanese  chronology  are  extreme.  To  ignore  all  notices  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  language  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  hefore  A.D. 
400  is  trenchant  work. 

Let  me  mention  some  points  from  the  Chinese  side.  In  the  Hea 
Han  Shu  hy  Fan  ye  we  are  told  that  on  the  conquest  of  Korea  hy  Han 
Wu  Ti,  B.C.  110,  more  than  thirty  out  of  the  three  hundred  states 
into  which  Japan  was  then  divided  had  communicated  with  him.  The 
title  of  wang3E>with  hereditary  investitures  was  used  by  all  these 
states.  The  great  Wang  lived  in  Yamato.  This  we  must  call,  if  we 
would  follow  the  old  Chinese  pronunciation,  Yamado  fP,^^. 

This  work  was  composed  in  the  fifth  century,  in  South  China, 
under  the  Sung.  A  commentator  and  prince  of  the  Tang  dynasty  adds 
that  Yamato  was  called  in  his  time  f^^f^  Yamat^o.  From  this  I  infer 
that  d  had  probably  changed  to  t  in  the  time  between  B.C.  110  and 
about  A.D.  620.  This  was  a  change  in  the  Japanese  pronunciation.  It 
rests  on  the  statement  of  Fan  ye,  who  had  the  use  of  the  court  records, 
as  had  in  their  time  all  the  dynastic  historians.  The  form  of  the  ex- 
pression implies  that  either  in  tHo  time  of  Han  Wu  Ti  or  later  the 
Japanese  Mikado  and  his  feudal  barons  took  a  Chinese  title  Wang,  the 
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Mikado  being  distinguished  as  the  great  Wang  of  Japan.  The  historian 
does  not  say  whether  the  Chinese  word  was  used  or  some  native 
equivalent,  such  as  kimi.     The  word  dai-miyau  is  of  late  introduction. 

In  the  year  A.D.  57  the  Japanese  ambassador  is  said  by  the 
Chinese  historian  to  have  styled  himself  ;^3^  Tai-fu^  and  to  have  said 
that  he  belonged  to  the  extreme  south  of  Japan.  From  this  it  may  be 
judged  that  he  did  not  come  from  the  Mikado,  but  from  the  ruler  of  the 
Satsuma  country  at  that  time.     The  emperor  gave  him  a  seal  and  a  sash. 

Here  we  are  again  in  a  difficulty  to  know  whether  the  Japanese 
then  used  the  title  Tai-fu  or  whether  it  was  a  translation  of  some  native 
term. 

In  A.D.  107  another  ambassador  came  to  China  with  a  present 
from  the  ruler  of  Japan  of  160  men.  The  name  bf  the  Mikado  given  to 
the  Chinese  was  represented  by  the  characters  |^  smd  ^  shiyou.  This, 
however,  may  be  the  name  of  the  ambassador,  his  title  being  Shwai, 
**  general.'* 

The  next  name  is  that  of  Pi  me  kOj  the  princess  who  reigned  with 
the  Chinese  title  of  Empress  according  to  the  Japanese  annals.  The 
name  in  the  Chinese  account  is  Hime,  ^*  princess,"  with  ko,  *'  son,  '* 
appended.  The  Chinese  mistook  this  title  for  a  proper  name,  forgetting 
that  the  Japanese  are  as  fond  of  concealing  the  real  name  of  a  ruling 
sovereign  as  they  themselves  are.  The  Chinese  assume  that  the  want 
of  honorific  feeling  of  this  kind  indicates  the  absence  of  true  civilization, 
and  they  would  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  were  civilized. 
Probably  similar  reasons  have  prevented  the  Japanese  from  making 
much  use  of  the  early  accounts  of  Japanese  embassies  contained  in  old 
Chinese  history.  The  language  is  not  sufficiently  honorific  to  please 
Japanese  taste.  They  prefer  their  own  accounts  of  things,  where  the 
Mikado  is  exalted  and  other  rulers  degraded  to  inferior  rank.  They 
content  themselves  with  the  remark  that  these  embassies,  when  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Japanese  annals,  must  have  been  embassies,  not 
from  the  Mikado,  but  from  inferior  persons. 

What  should  our  position  be  in  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
these  accounts  of  embassies  in  the  Chinese  history  ?  Let  us  do  with 
them  as  with  those  we  can  investigate  more  thoroughly.  For  example, 
A.D.  166  an  embassy  arrived  in  China  from  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcos 
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Aorelins  Antoninns.  The  emperor  is  called  An  ton  ^  '^.  At  this 
time  that  emperor  was  already  dead,  but  we  allow  a  long  time  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  embassy  before  arriving  by  the  Oochin-Chinese 
route,  and  although  the  embassy  is  not  mentioned  in  Boman  annids,  we 
accept  the  Chinese  account  as  historically  correct,  and  should  do  the 
same  with  the  J{4)anese.  The  Japanese  Empress  Pi  mi  hu  is  called  Nii 
Wang  by  the  Chinese  annalists.  She  is  so  called  in  the  sense  of  reign- 
ing queen  in  the  Hen  han  shu  and  in  the  Tsin  shu.  In  this  last  work 
she  is  said  to  have  sent  an  ambassador  in  the  time  known  as  Tai  shi 
A.D.  265  to  275  to  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  This  is 
mentioned  by  the  Japanese  annalist  as  belonging  to  the  year  A.D.  266, 
and  the  empress  died  in  A.D.  269.  On  this  occasion  an  interpreter  was 
employed.  The  expression  £  |p  chung  yi  may  mean  **  interpreting 
through  the  medium  of  two  languages."  This  would  imply,  perhaps,  that 
the  Japanese  ambassador  brought  with  him  a  Korean  who  knew  both 
languages.  It  was  not  the  first  embassy,  for  there  were  embassies  in 
the  time  of  Wen  Ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  A.D.  220  to  227.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  before  the  time  of  Wen  Ti  the  Japanese  empress  (she  held 
power  from  A.D.  201  to  269  according  to  Japanese  chronology)  sent  an 
embassy  by  way  of  Tai  fang  in  Korea,  and  frequently  afterwards. 
These  frequent  embassies  must  have  come,  then,  between  the  years  A.D. 
201  and  A.D.  220.  Under  the  year  A.D.  289  the  Wei  history  mentions 
that  the  Japanese  queen  sent  a  Tai  fu  named  Nan  tu  mi  to  China  with 
others.  Arriving  at  the  frontier  of  China  he  requested  permission  to  go 
forward  to  the  capital.  The  governor  of  the  place  sent  him  in  charge 
of  an  officer  in  fulfilment  of  his  request.  The  next  year  the  same  history 
records  that  the  Wei  emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Japan,  and  entrusted 
a  seal  and  sash  to  his  messengers  for  the  queen.  These  entries  are 
added  in  small  text  in  the  Japanese  account  of  their  empress  in  the  Ni- 
hon  Shiyo-ki.  Three  years  later,  A.D.  248,  the  King  of  Japan  sent  a 
Tai  fu  called  I  sei  shiya  and  others,  in  all  eight  persons,  with  presents 
to  the  Emperor  of  Northern  China. 

In  the  5th  century  there  were  several  embassies  to  the  emperors  of 
the  Sung  dynasty,  which  ruled  south  China  from  A.  D.  420  to  479. 
These  would  proceed  either  directly  by  sea  or  by  way  of  Korea. 

The  title  wang^  "  king, "  was  employed,  but  in  addition  that  of 
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Tsiang  Kiiin.  The  Japanese  monarch  is  spoken  of  as  the  Tsiang  Kidn 
of  Japan,  Petsi,  Sinra,  Mamena,  Kara,  Ts'in  han,  Muhan.  All  these 
five  states  were  subject  to  Japan  at  that  time,  and  they  were  all  a  part 
of  the  modem  Korea.  Since  the  expeditions  of  Zhin-gou  Kuwau-gn, 
Japan  claimed  suzerainty  over  them.  The  title  Shiyau-gun,  afterwards 
conferred  on  Yoritomo  and  Tokugaha  by  the  Mikados,  was  first  conferred 
by  the  Chinese  on  the  Mikados  themselves.  In  the  history  of  the  Song 
dynasty  we  find  the  Mikados  requesting  the  Chinese  emperor  to  cease 
using  the  title  An  tung  Tsiang  Kiiin  (shiyau-gun),  '*  The  general  who 
pacifies  the  east,"  as  a  designation  of  the  ruler  of  Japan.  The  request 
is  granted.  A  few  years  later,  A.  D.  444,  another  embassy  arrives,  and 
it  is  noticed  by  ^^the  Chinese  historian  that  the  old  title  which  was 
objected  to  was  again  used. 

When  the  Mikado  died  no  honorific  term  was  used  by  the  Chinese 
historian.  The  ordinary  word  Si  was  used.  It  was  the  19th  Mikado 
Win-giyou  Ten-wau.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  China  in  A.  D.  468. 
The  new  Mikado  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  454  according  to  the  Japan- 
ese chronology,  and  was  assassinated  three  years  later,  when  his  brother 
succeeded  to  the  thirone.  The  Chinese  account  says  that  the  new 
Mikado  sent  an  embassy  and  that  he  was  brother  of  the  last.  The 
proper  names  of  the  Mikados  are  some  of  them  different  in  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  accounts.^  The  discrepancy  in  chronology  is  about  six 
years.  The  20th  Mikado  Win-giyou,  being  the  father  of  the  21st  and 
22nd,  and  the  son  of  the  22nd  becoming  the  28rd  according  to  both 
accounts,  we  must  recognise  the  facts  stated  as  trustworthy  in  the 
main. 

The  chain  of  Chinese  testimonies  to  the  ancient  intercourse  of 
China  and  Japan,  reaching  from  B.  C.  110  to  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ,  should  have  an  influence  on  our  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  writing  into  Japan.  There  probably  never  was 
a  time  since  the  days  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  which  fell  in  B.  C.  1122, 
when  the  Chinese  writing  was  unknown  in  Korea.  Diplomatic  in- 
tercourse and  the  engraved  seals  and  titles  of  investiture  written  on 
either  side  implied  it.     A  Chinese  king,  a  native  of  Chili,  ruled  Korea 

^The  name  Bo,  '*  military  "  for  the  2l8t  Mikado,  agrees  in  the  two  aathorities. 
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before  Han  Wa  Ti  snbdaed  it,  as  Pan  ka  tells  us  in  the  Early  Han 
History,  his  immortal  work.  The  Chinese  words  and  institutions  were 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  Korean  people,  customs,  and  language,  from 
that  time.  They  would  fiiter  through  to  Japan.  The  intercourse  of 
Japan  with  Korea  was  long  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Zhin-gou  Kuwau-gu, 
and  that  period  seems  to  me  a  very  convenient  stage  in  the  natural 
development  of  things  for  the  establishment  of  the  regular  teaching  of 
the  Chinese  language  in  Japan. 

The  title  of  heg  was  introduced  into  the  Turkish  language  in  this 
way.  Han  Wu  Ti  carried  Chinese  institutions  into  the  regions  east  of 
the  Caspian,  where  the  Turkish  language  prevails.  Pek  is  the  third  of 
the  five  titles  of  investiture  and  hereditary  rank  under  that  of  Wang. 
Remusat  was  the  first  in  his  Becherches  Tartares  to  point  out  the 
identity  of  the  two  words. 

The  use  of  the  word  Shiyau-gun,  Viceroy  or  Governor- general, 
given  in  ancient  times  to  the  rulers  of  Korea  and  Japan  by  the  Chinese 
emperors,  would  be  adopted  with  many  other  words  as  a  part  of  the 
language,  and  hence  its  use  in  the  early  history  of  Japan.  Bo  of  other 
words. 

The  mythological  and  fictitious  element  is  in  the  old  Japanese  books 
undoubtedly  large,  and  the  temptation  to  invent  history  and  chronology 
was  very  great.  Scholars  educated  in  the  Chinese  way  constructed  the 
chronology  of  the  mythical  Japanese  period,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
assign  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  to  events  which  by  oral  tradition 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  transmitted  with  so  much  verbal 
accuracy  as  they  profess. 

Our  task  is  to  select  carefully  the  grains  from  the  chaff  in  this  mass 
of  traditionary  statements.  We  ought  to  be  the  more  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  Japanese  legendary  history  in  this  respect,  because  the  Japan- 
ese authors  who  transmitted  it  have  certainly  not  taken  the  old  Chinese 
accounts  as  a  basis,  and  erected  on  this  foundation  a  structure  of  inven- 
tions. Their  object  has  rather  been  to  record  their  own  traditions  as 
the  staple  of  their  history,  and  to  make  use  of  Chinese  history  or  not  as 
it  suited  their  view,  and  as  it  agreed  or  not  with  the  native  accounts 
they  had  before  them. 

The  historical  reality  of  the  Empress  Zhin-gou  Kuwau-gu  being 
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proved  by  the  early  Chinese  notices,  we  must  allow  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  Japanese  statements  in  regard  to  Wani.  If  the  Japanese  are 
wrong  in  regard  to  him,  I  should  incline  to  think  it  is  in  assuming  too 
readily  that  the  Chinese  language  was  quite  unknown  before  his  time, 
and  in  representing  him  as  being  absolutely  their  first  instructor  in 
Chinese  learning.  They  would  more  correctly  describe  him  perhaps  as 
being  the  most  prominent  among  their  early  instructors.  The  engraved 
seals  and  accompanying  documents  sent  to  Japan  two  centuries  and  a 
half  before  the  time  of  Wani  may  have  been  not  entirely  unintelligible. 
The  Chinese  historians  say  that  the  ancient  Japanese  tattooed  their  faces 
and  pricked  in  patterns  the  relative  ranks  of  the  persons  tattooed,  ^ 
according  as  they  were  patrician  or  plebeian.  Is  there  here  some 
notion  akin  to  that  of  writing  ?  At  any  rate  it  is  true  that  a  few  miles 
from  the  island  of  Tsushima,  the  blue  mountains  of  the  Korean  coast 
presented  to  the  petty  navigators  of  ancient  Japan  a  point  of  perpetual 
attraction.  Tsushima  itself,  as  it  lies  in  the  channel,  is  nearer  to  Korea 
than  to  Japan.  Yet  it  has  always  been  counted  as  part  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  and  the  real  distance  between  Korea  and  Japan  is  not  the  width 
of  the  whole  channel,  but  that  of  the  channel  between  Korea  and 
Tsushima.  We  must  not  listen  to  the  legends  which,  claiming  au- 
tochthonous descent  for  the  Japanese  race,  place  too  late  in  time  the  dates 
of  early  intercourse  with  Korea,  and  ignore  the  circumstance  that  for 
ages  before  the  earliest  instances  recorded,  Tsushima  and  the  other 
islands  in  the  channel  pointed  out  the  way  from  Korea  to  Japan  and 
from  Japan  to  Korea. 

Sec.  2. — The  Compabative  Age  of  the  Kan  on  and  Go  on. 

Mr.  Satow  states,  p.  165,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Go  on  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Kan  on  and  vice  versa.  1  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  physiologically  the  Kan  on  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  the  Go  on  and  Mandarin.  Thus  ]f(  kingy  **  metropolis,*'  is  kiung 
in  Fukien,  kyeng  in  Shanghai  and  ching  in  Peking.  As  the  Shanghai 
pronunciation  is  intermediate  between  the  Fukien  and  the  northern 
Mandarin,  so  the  Kan  on  kei  is  intermediate  between  the  Go  on  kiyau 
and  the  Mandarin  king  or  chijig.  Further,  that  part  of  China  from 
which  ihe  Kan  on  is  derived  has  at  present  a  much  newer  dialect  than 
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that  part  of  China  from  which  the  Go  on  was  chiefly  taken.  The  faot 
that  the  Eo-zhi-ki  and  Man-yefa-shifa  use  the  Go  on  is  strongly  in  ^  / 
favonr  of  the  superior  antiqoityjpf  the  Go  on.  This  has  a  hearing  on 
the  question  whether  Wani  taught  the  Go  on  or  the  Ean  on.  Motowori 
(p.  164  of  Mr.  Satow)  says  that  he  taught  the  Go  on.  This  is  l&ely, 
because  the  Go  on  is  used  in  these  two  old  books  and  in  the  oldest 
histories.  The  Chinese  characters  used  in  these  works  for  native 
Japanese  words  were  probably  so  used  before  in  books  and  documents 
now  lost.  They  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  mode  of  writing 
in  use  from  the  time  of  Wani  till  the  invention  of  the  hiragana.  As  suchy 
the  characters  used  in  these  books  for  native  Japanese  words  represent 
more  or  less  accurately  the  sounds  of  those  words  as  spoken  during  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  This  is  true  if  we  adopt  the  native 
d&te  for  Wani's  arrival,  and  also  suppose  that  the  Japanese  began  at 
once  to  write  down  their  own  words  with  the  Chinese  characters  they 
were  learning.  This  they  would  naturally  do.  Thus  we  carry  back  / 
our  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  pronunciation  to  the  third  century,  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  interest  of  philological  research  this  is  highly  import- 
ant, for  we  can  recover  by  this  means  the  sounds  of  native  words 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago  at  the  most,  and  eleven  hundred  at  the  least,  t 

For  example  it  is  very  common  to  hear  aspirates  k^a^  Va^  etc.,  in 
modern  Japanese,  but  they  seem  to  be  unknown  in  the  Ko-zhi-ki.  All 
syllables  such  as  ka  and  ta  in  native  words  are  ka  and  ta  in  the  Chinese 
transcription,  and  never  k^a  or  Va,  The  habit  of  aspirating  has  grown 
up  since,  and  has  not  become  uniform.  It  is  therefore  still  a  proper 
thing  to  represent  f ,  /r,  ts^  ch,  of  the  Japanese  syllabary  without  a  mark  of 
aspiration,  and  to  describe  the  aspirations  that  we  hear  as  an  irregularity. 

Another  fact  that  may  be  culled  from  the  mode  of  writing  Japanese 
words  in  the  Ko-zhi-ki  is  that  the  division  into  surds  and  sonants  in  the 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  their  own  words  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Eo-zhi-ki,  though  the  nigon  was  not  invented  to  represent  the  sonants 
till  long  after.     (See  Transactions,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  168-9.) 

Among  32  characters  used  to  write  the  Japanese  syllable  si  (shi) 
three  are  sonant.    ^Perhaps  these  are  best  explained  by  the  supposition    > 
that  the  native  words  they  are  used  in  representing,  underwent  the    j 
change  by  a  special  law.     Thus  shita,  below,  becomes  shita-zhita^  and 
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9hi  is  here  sonant  by  position.  In  my  ^earch  I  have  not  yet  found  the 
words  Mr.  Satow  refers  to.  Among  seven  characters  for  zhi  there  are  no 
surds.     Mr.  Satow  states  that  the  nigori  was  introduced  about  1500. 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  transcriptions  in  the  early 
works  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Go  on,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  occurrence  of  some  Ean  on  spellings  in  those  books,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Satow  (p.  169).  The  Ko-zhi-ki  transcriptions  are 
not  in  any  case  dissyllabic.  The  finals  rz^,  n,  m  of  Chinese  sounds  are 
consistently  ignored.  If  ju  sheng  words  are  used,  the  final  /r,  t,  or  p^  as 
they  may  be,  are  neglected.  A  characteristic  principle  ruling  the  tran- 
scribers was  that  only  the  initial  should  be  expressed.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  entitle  the  Eo-zhi-ki  transcription  to  be  described  as  different 
from  both  the  Go  on  and  Ean  on.  I  would  recommend  that  we  regard 
it  as  such.  Thus  ^  shai,  in  old  Chinese  shiak,  is  in  Ezk  shi^  in 
Go  on  shiH  and  in  Ean  on  shiyoku,  shortened  into  shoku. 

The  occurrence  of  S  ^o  a^d  ^  so  in  tables  of  the  Japanese  kanaf 
as  in  the  beginning  of  Hepburn's  Dictionary,  may  be  explained  in  this 
way.  They  belong  to  the  monosyllabic  or  Eo-zhi-ki  transcription.  In 
the  Ean  on  they  are  ton  and  sou  and  the  same  in  the  Go  on.  In  the 
Ni-hon  Shiyo-ki  ^  is  tsu  and  in  the  Eo-zhi-ki  it  is  shiu.  It  means 
*'ford,'*  and  is  equivalent  to  the  common  Chinese  word  tu,  dUy  <*  a 
ford,'*  '*  to  ford."  It  is  this  last  word  that  is  intended  by  the  sign 
t9U,  and  ^  is  written  as  agreeing  in  sense  though  not  in  sound.  After- 
wards, however,  the  Japanese  used  it  as  a  sign  of  the  sound  tsu.* 

The  Eo-zhi-ki  transcription  was  made  then  in  the  time  of  the 


'The  oharacter  ■  Vu,  tu,  do,  Go  on  tsut  Ean  on  to,  is  another  case  in  point. 
Note  that  Uu  ia  calledttbe  Go  on  of  ■  but  the  meaning  of  ^,  which  settles  the 
point  I  contend  for,  that  no  U  in  Chinese  is  read  tsu  in  Japanese.  For  ^  the  Ean 
on  is  to.  The  word  ^  has  as  its  Ean  on  shi  or  zhi.  Its  Eon  or  meaning 
is  tsugiy  which  is  a  native  word.  Tsugi  for  tugi  is  the  Mongol  dogar  in  nig-dogar^ 
**  first,*'  arabdogar  "  tenth."  In  tsudzuke^  tsudzuki^  the  first  syllable  is  repeated. 
Ultimately  it  has  the  same  root  with  the  Chinese  i^  «u,  zhok^  dok,  "  connect,"  ^ 
ts%  tsHk,  Vik,  **  order, "  **  succession."  In  the  time  of  the  transcription  this 
original  identity  was  hidden  ^from  view  by  letter-changes,  and  ^  could  only  be 
written  in  Japanese  by  s/ii,  zhi.  • 

These  instances  seem  to  shew  that  in  the  time  of  the  transcription  tu  and  du 
must  have  been  the  values  of  the  sign  ^  >  and  that  tou,  dzu  mast  have  been  later. 
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prevalence  of  the  Go  on,  and  was  probably  the  firait  of  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  Shintaaism  and  native  conceptions  as  contrasted  with  Bnd- 
dhism  and  a  foreign  cast  of  thought.     The  Kan  on  appears  to  belong  to        / 
a  later  period*     For  insufficient  reasons,  native  scholars  have  ascribed       ) 


to  the  Kan  on  an  unnecessarily  high  antiquity  as  compared  with  the       I      ^^^ 
Go  on.     The  Go  on  came  to  Japan  from  Korea.    -The  Ejtn  on  was       V    ^ 
sought  by  the  Japanese  in  China.     It  was  Buddhist  missionary  zeal        \ 
that  was  the  main  instrument  in  giving  the  Go  on  to  Japanese  ;  it  was         I 
the  love  of  Chinese  learning  among  the  educated  of  Japan  that  brought 
the  Kan  on  into  that  country. 

If  occasionally  an  example  of  Kan  on  occurs  in  the  Ko-zhi-ki,  this 
may  arise  from  a  selection  having  been  made  from  the  extant  mode  of 
pronouncing  certain  words,  such  selections  afterwards  becoming  Kan  on. 
In  the  Ni-hon  Bhiyo-ki  the  character  jj^  «Aa,  Kan  on  sa.  Go  on  %hxya^ 
occurs  with  the  sound  sxi.  It  belongs  neither  to  the  Kjtn  on  nor  Go 
on,  but  to  the  older  transcription  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the 
Ko-zhi-ki.  Any  Kan  on  spellings  found  in  the  Ko-zhi-ki  and  other  old 
books  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

The  settlers  in  Japan  from  the  peninsula  of  Korea  and  from  China 
itself  have  been  very  numerous,  as  attested  by  the  native  history. 
Many  varieties  of  pronunciation  of  Chinese  characters  must  have  found 
their  way  into  the  country,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  find 
them  in  the  old  literature. 

For  the  character  ^j^,  "benevolence,"  ni  is  the  sound  in  the 
old  spelling  without  finals.  The  Go  on  is  ntn,  as  in  the  present 
pronunciation  of  the  Wu  country.  The  Kan  on  is  zHny  and  is  an 
imitation  of  the  new  or  Mandarin  sound. 

It  may  be  asked,  **  How  do  we  know  that  the  Wu  country,  that  of 
Sucheu  and  Shanghai,  has  retained  the  old  sound?'*  I  answer  by  a 
reference  to  Julien's  M^thode,  pp.  115,116.  ^  Jang,  pour  nya,  Lalita 
vistara,  liv.  iv.,  fol.  8 ;  ^  Jang,  pour  nya,  dans  Poun-jang-che-lo  ^ 
Zq  pour  na,  Lai.  v.,  liv.  XII,  traduction  Fran9aise,  p.  141.  Pour  nay 
dans  Fan  yi  liv.  VII,  fol.  12.  Pour  nyay  Fan  yi  liv.  VI.,  fol.  40. 
Pour  nyay  Jung  wen  yun  tung,  A.  Jow,  pour  nya^  Fan  yi,  liv.  Ill,  fol.  14. 

Under  the  letter  J  there  are  given  by  Julien  16  examples.  Of 
these,  nine  represents  n  or  ni  in  Sanskrit.  One  represents  s/t,  six 
represent  dj. 

TOL.  IX.  15 
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With  the  light  derived  from  this  infonuati(Hi  we  conolade  that  in 
China  from  A.D.  400  to  A.B.  700,  the  flourishing  period  of  Buddhist 
translations  into  Chinese,  the  sound  of  the  modern  Chinese  initial  j  was 
chiefly  ni  hat  also  dj.  The  Go  on  represents  the  one  of  these,  and  the 
Kan  on  the  other.  Since  ni  is  now  retained  only  in  the  old  middle 
dialect,  that  is  in  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu,  and  the  soft  French  j  is  dow 
heard  throughout  the  north  and  west  of  China  over  all  the  vast  region 
where  mandarin  is  used,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  Go  on  is  older  than 
the  Kan  on,  and  that  the  Kan  on  zi  or  dji  represents  a  j,  which  in  the 
8th  century  was  springing  up  in  North  China  in  place  of  the  old  nt, 
from  which  it  was  developed  hy  sihilizatiop,  and  hy  discontinuing  the 
hahit  of  touching  the  palate  when  pronouncing  this  initial. 

The  Go  on  has  final  k  in  some  words  where  the  Kan  on  has  not. 
For  example  |§  G.  mkuy  K.  «o,  to  defame  (shikodzuru)^  inform,  tell 
(tsugei^j.  The  native  Japanese  word  in  hoth  cases  retains  the  k^  and 
is  doubtless  the  same  word.  Thus  taking  the  root  sok  as  a  common 
root  in  the  mother  language  from  which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
derived,  the  Chinese  has  gradually  dropped  the  /r,  but  not  till  about  the 
8th  century  of  our  era.  The  Japanese  has  retained  it.  The  same  root 
(if  we  may  venture  to  say  so)  has  lost  the  k  in  the  English  **  say  *'  and 
retained  it  in  the  German  '*  aagen,  *'  In  this  instance  also  the  Go  on  is 
certainly  older  than  the  Kan  on.  Compare'  also  fg  p'a.  '<  fear,*'  G. 
pakiif  K.  pa.  The  phonetic  Q  pe^  formerly  baik^  shows  that  this  root 
for  feai*  had  lost  a  final  K,  just  as  our  word  ^'  fear ''  compared  with  the 
German  **  fllrchten,"  has  lost  /;  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  Go  on  is  certainly  older  than  the  Kan  on,  for  there  are  no  traces 
now  of  the  final  k  of  this  root  in  Chinese  dialects  known  to  foreigners. 

The  Go  on  keeps  sonant  initials  more  uniformly  than  does  the  Kan 
on.     Thus  Ig  Vsivg,  ** feeling,'*  **  kindness,"  is  G.  zkiyau,  K.  set.     The 


"Compare  JS  ^^  on  tatsuy  Kan  on  tei,  "mutually."  In  E^anghi,  t%  "slip 
the  foot,"  T'att  "run  away,"  Dat,  "  axrive  at,"  same  as  t||,  also  "mutually." 
The  Japanese  dictionary  makes  the  fourth  meaning  the  prominent  one,  and  just 
notices  the  third.    This  is  the  Giyoku  Hen. 

The  character  ^^  is  given  Go  on  retm  Ean  on  set,  and  in  the  ^B^^W. 
But  these  are  different  pronunciations  in  the  Chinese,  and  should  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  Kan  on. 
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Bounds  the  Japanese  had  to  represent  were  ddang  and  Vseing^  as  nearly 
as  we  can  restore  them.  The  Shanghai  people  say  zing^  and  keep  the 
old  sonant  initial.  The  Kan  on  has  taken  the  surd  form,  and  thus 
represents  a  time  of  transition  from  the  period  of  the  old  established 
sonants  to  the  modem  mandarin  epoch. 

Sometimes  the  Kan  on  retains  a  form  which  is  really  older  than  the 
Go  on.  Thus  V^  G.  katsu^  E.  kafu^  old  sound  kap.  The  Go  on  in  this 
case  has  final  t  for  p  through  the  influence  of  local  dialects.  In  the  old 
dialects  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  t  for  p^  as  in  the  Hakka  and 
Amoy,  e.g.  \^  fa,  old  sound  pap,  Amoy  hwat*  Such  forms  belong  to  a 
transition  period.  The  oldest  known  form  was  certainly  kap,  but  this 
does  not  at  all  prove  that  the  Kan  on  was  older  than  the  Go  on.  It  only 
proves  that  in  the  Wu  country  p  changed  to  t  before  disappearing,  while 
in  Shensi  and  Honan  it  remained  p  till  it  was  dropped. 

Sec.  3. — On  the  Chinese  Pronunciation  of  Words  written  by  the 

Japanese  WITH  ^f^  **chi'*and  y  **tsu**. 

The  character  ^^  cKi  is  used  in  Julien's  Liste  for  the  Sanskrit  ti 
in  one  passage  and  Vi  in  another.  In  the  Korean  transcription  it  is  both 
VI  and  tsi.  The  first  of  these  is  of  course  the  older.  The  latter  is  more 
modern.  In  the  Chinese  Tonic  Dictionary  Kwang  yiin  it  is  found  under 
Shaug  sheng  in  the  sixth  heading  ^  ch'i  and  must  be  there  read,  with 
the  other  words  grouped  with  it,  Vi.  The  Japanese  read  it  chiy  but  if  it 
had  been  really  pronounced  in  that  way  by  the  Chinese  at  the  time  they 
wrote  down  the  sound,  they  would  have  spelled  it  si  i/  as  they  have 
done  with  jt,  ]^,  gj,  and  many  other  words  called  by  the  Chinese  J 
chi,  OY  c*hi, 

1  copy  from  Julien's  Methode  the  characters  now  heard  r/ii,  ch'i, 
and  which  occur  as  Chinese  transcriptions  of  the  Sanskrit  ti,  Vi  or  di. 

P>  th  {%  dya,  |g  tya,  jj£  ti,  ^f  di,  |R  di,  Jfi  dhi,  ^  ti,  ^ 
di,  ^  di,  ti,  li,  g  ^  tri,  ^  t%  ^  ti,  J^  Vi,  gg  ti,  g?  ti,  in  very 
many  cases.  But  also  used  for  chi  in  China.  ^  ti,  j^  di,  lf$  ta,  fj^  di, 
^  ti,  ^thi-  The  following  are  the  characters  used  in  Julien  to  write 
the  Sanskrit  syllables  chi,  chai,  cha,  and  dji  ^J  chai,  chi,  J§  chi,  ^ 
chi,  %  chi,  ^  chi,  cha,  ^  chi,  5E  dji,  ^  dji,  1^  chi,  g|  chi,  |g 
chit  ^  chi,  ^  chi.     Of  these  the  fact  that  one  or  two  are  in  both 


> 


u 
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lists  is  explained  by  remembering  that  they  were  all  characters  which 
were  destined  afterwards  to  take  ch  for  t.  They  made  this  change 
gradually,  and  some  sooner  than  others. 

The  old  normal  initial  of  the  22  characters  first  mentioned  was  t 
or  d.  There  is  nothing  against  the  view  that  the  Japanese  ^  was 
used  to  express  the  sound  t  and  d  in  these  words,  just  as  it  is  used  to 
write  j^  ti  which  has  not  become  chi  in  any  Chinese  dialect. 

The  Japanese  prononnce  the  1st,  2nd,  6th,  15th,  16th,  all  shi,  as  also 
the  22nd.  They  would  therefore  be  called  chi  by  the  Chinese  whom  the 
Japanese  heard  pronouncing  them  when  they  wrote  the  transcription, 
just  as  they  would  in  a  different  part  of  the  country  be  heard  ti,  dya,  etc., 
by  the  Buddhist  translators  who  use  them  for  those  Sanskrit  syllables. 

In  regard  to  tni  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  had  it  as  a  clearly 
pronounced  syllable,  or  part  of  a  syllable,  at  a  time  when  !^  ttu  and 
its  Hiragana  forms  began  to  be  used.  The  Japanese  did  not,  however, 
write  the  Chinese  tsu  with  these  marks.  They  preferred  to  express  it 
by  su.  See  Ewang  yiin  in  10  ]^  where  there  are  six  words  with  the 
phonetic  ^  pronounced  tsu  and  in  Japanese  sii. 

The  present  Chinese  ^  cheu,  |^  tseu,  are  now  pronounced  so  as 
to  rhjrme  with  our  English  "  cow,'*  "  now.**  Formerly  they  were  chu, 
ttu.  The  Sanskrit  syllable  chu  is  represented  by  JQ  in  Julien*s  list. 
All  such  words,  whether  pronounced  with  ch  or  ts  are  written  by  the 
Japanese  i/  ^  shiu  or  ^  sou. 

Under  the  heads  ;Jg  t/eu,  {^  heu,  }JH  yeUy  in  the  Tonic  Diction- 
aries, all  such  words  are  found.  The  initios  under  these  three  headings 
are  the  following : — Upper  y,  lower  /t,  t*8,  another  lower  y,  with  the 
nsual  t,  ng,  dz,  another  dzy  n,  c*h,  another  c%  ki,  ch,  dj^  ni,  shi,  k\  /r,  p, 
»A,  c*/^,  t»,  another  d;,  /i,  ;:,  d,  t,  g,  r,  m,  lower  A,  w,  n,  Z,  «,  k*,  ts,  t*, 
fig,  k,  t,  dz,  b,  m,  yU,  g,  p,  b,  ts,  sh,  ng,  h,  m. 

Ts  and  s  are  kept  separate  as  initials  in  Chinese,  though  joined  in 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Satow  states,  p.  169,*  that  ff,  g,  ^,  jg,  Jg,  used  in  the 

'Mr.  Satow's  words  are :  **  They  mast  have  been  originally  pronoaced  tu,  tut, 
tung  in  the  Go  on,  from  which  all  but  the  last  were  taken."  I  do  not  see  why, 
if  such  an  admission  is  made  in  regard;  to  f«u,  a  similar  admission  should  not  be 
made  in  reference  to  cM, 
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Eozhiki  and  other  early  books  mast  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
Chinese  tu,  tung,  and  tui.  With  this  I  fully  agree,  except  that  the  2nd 
and  third  were  du.  The  dictionary  Giyoku  hen  gives  the  Gk>  on  of  g| 
tm  and  the  Ean  on  ton.  In  other  words,  the  old  sound  was  du  and  the 
new  deu.  The  last  afterwards  became  Veu.  Tm  ^  Go  on  dmi  Ean 
on  tou,  Tung  ^  is  Go  on  tsuu,  Ean  on,  tou.  Chui  ^  Go  on  toi 
Ean  on  Uui,  This  last  was  tai  before  it  was  tui  and  tui  (for  so  I  read 
t8ui)  before  it  was  chui. 

In  the  case  of  ^  tu^  Ean  on  to,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  modem 
Shanghai  dialect  the  vowel  u  is  very  much  used.  Thus  to  ^istw^ 
ta  is  du.  This  may  account  for  the  Go  on  of  this  character  being  tsu 
(tu)  when  in  North  China  it  was  to  (Ean  on). 

In  p.  168  Mr.  Satow  enunciates  the  principle  that  when  the  Japan- 
nese  transcribers  had  not  any  Chinese  sounds  '*  they  used  the  nearest 
approach  they  possessed.'*  This  is  a  safe  principle.  Below  he  con- 
siders the  case  of  the  syllable  tsu  and  claims  that  they  used  m  to  write 
it  because  they  wished  for  uniformity's  sake  not  to  abandon  the  dental 
sibilant  series.  I  regard  this  reasoning  as  of  doubtful  validity,  and 
prefer  the  former  principle.  It  is  better  to  admit  that  the  sibilization 
of  the  syllables  ti  and  tu  was  after  the  invention'  of  the  kana. 

Neither  the  alphabets  of  western  languages  nor  the  syllabaries  of 
eastern  languages  can  check  the  progress  of  letter  changes.  Letter 
changes  go  on  in  spite  of  prevailing  systems  of  writing,  although  educa- 
tors do  much,  and  might  do  more,  to  modify  and  improve  national  modes 
of  pronouncing. 

Sec.  4. — The  Third  Transcription  or  that  known  as 

Jg^  **  Tau  on." 
I  have  only  one  book  on  this  subject.     It  is  ^  ^  ^  ^  iB|.    It 
gives  no  iDformation  on  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  introduction 

^The  question  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  syllabary  of  any  nation  is 
both  natural  and  graphic.  The  graphic  syllabary  dates  from  the  historical  epoch 
of  its  introduction.  The  natural  syllabary  changes  gradually  and  irregularly. 
Some  parts  of  a  country  change  faster  than  others.  The  change  from  ti,  tu,  to 
chi,  tsu  is  natural,  not  graphic.  It  must  have  taken  place  earlier  in  some  parts  of 
Japan  than  in  others,  and  may  have  begun  long  before  Eou-bofu  Dai-shi's  time  in 
certain  localities. 
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of  the  Tan  on.  Mr.  Satow,  page  165,  gives  ns  the  following  account, 
apparently  following  Mr.  Aston  :  ''  The  Tau  in  was  introduced  by  the 
monks  of  Waa-bakn  san,  near  Uji  in  Yamashiro,  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century." 

Mr.  Satow  does  not  mention  or  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  prima  facte  occur  in  the  examination  of  this  transcription.  He 
answers  the  question  why  it  was  called  Tau  in  by  merely  saying  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  *^  Chinese  sound"  of  the  Chinese  characters  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction. 

I  formerly  thought  it  belonged  to  the  Tang  dynasty,  because  it  marks 
the  sonants  with  the  nigori.  Thus  ^  is  spelled  djiang  and  ^  is  dzung. 
But  this  is  an  error.  There  are  many  pecuharities  in  this  transcription 
which  do  not  accord  with  the  pronunciation  which  we  know  to  have 
prevailed  in  China  in  the  Tang  d3masty. 

That  the  sonants  of  the  old  Chinese  language  still  existed  in  the 
Ynen  dynasty  we  know  from  the  Baschpa  transcription.  The  existence 
of  the  sonants  in  the  Tau  on  is  in  agreement  with  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  the  central  dialect  of  China  as  spoken  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Yangtse  and  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  country  stretching  westward  along 
the  lower  course  of  those  rivers  to  the  centre  of  the  country  that  is 
represented  by  the  Tau  on. 

Can  the  hypothesis  that  the  dialect  intended  by  the  Tau  on  had 
this  locality  be  sustained  ?  In  favour  of  it  there  are  the  following 
arguments.  That  dialect  probably  had  sonant  initials  as  given  in  the 
4*  JK  "Hf  iffi  Chung  yuen  yin  yiin  of  Cheu  te  ts'ing,  but  this  dictionary 
was  made  in  the  Yuen  dynasty  and  belongs  therefore  to  a  time  some- 
where near  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Jesuit  writers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  give  no  new  information  in  regard  to  the  dialect 
of  that  part.  They  recognize  only  mandarin  proper  and  in  some  cases 
the  Amoy  dialect.  But  the  sonant  initials  still  exist  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Yangtse  and  on  both  sides  of  Hang  cheu  Bay.  (1)  If  the  existence 
of  sonant  initials  be  counted  a  first  argument  for  the  hypothesis,  a 
(2)  second  maybe  derived  from  the  existence  of  final  m.  Cheu  te  ts^ing 
gives  final  m  uniformly.  So  do  the  Baschpa  inscriptions  examined  by 
Mr.  Wylie.  Final  m  is  now  lost  from  the  region  referred  to,  but  it 
may  have  existed  there  down  to  the  4ftte  of  the  Tau  on  transcription. 
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In  my  copy  of  the  Tan  on  san  Zhi  kiyan,  final  m  occnrs  frequently,  Irat  it 
is  often  placed  on  the  wrong  words.  Some  words  that  ought  to  have  it 
have  n  in  place  of  it.  It  will  probahly  be  found  uniform  in  oarefoUy 
edited  copies! 

In  the  cases  I  have  examined,  out  of  105  characters  m  is  rightly 
used  in  14  instances  and  wrongly  in  21.  Final  n  is  rightly  used  in  62 
instances  and  wrongly  in  8.  These  figures  indicate  that  there  was 
originally  a  distinction  between  m  and  n,  but  that  for  some  reason  great 
confusion  has  come  to  prevail  in  Japanese  usage.  There  is  manifestly  a 
tendency  to  push  out  the  final  in  formerly  registered  in  the  transcriptions 
of  Chinese  characters. 

Another  hypothesis  that  may  be  considered  is  conveyed  in  the 
question, — **Is  the  Tau  on  the  same  in  its  main  features  with  the 
existing  Old  Middle  Dialect  or  that  of  Sucheu,  Ningpo,  Shanghai  and 
Hang  cheu?"  This  must  be  affirmed  or  negatived  for  the  reasons 
more  or  less  valid  that  (1)  no  final  k  occurs  as  at  Shanghai.  Thus 
7^  is  lok  at  Shanghai  and  ro  in  the  Tau  on.  The  vowel  o  is  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis,  but  the  dropping  of  k  is  against  it.     (2)  Initial 

h  and/ are  often  dropped.  Thus  ^'*;  «ra,  fBf  uweu,  5C  ^^»  If  *^>  ^  '*"'• 
In  Shanghai  or  its  neighbourhood  these  words  are  heard  wak,  wu,  wu^ 
or  vu,  yengy  wu.  In  this  particular  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  likeness 
between  the  Go  on  and  Tau  on.  The  words  ^  wang  for  hwang, 
^  ya  for  Ata,  are  additional  examples.^  (3)  The  sonants  agree  in  most 
cases.  Thus  pj  is  doing,  2p  is  being,  ^  gicing,  ^  dziuen,  (^  dzin. 
In  this  respect  the  Tau  on  agrees  with  the  Old  middle  dialect  as  spoken 
in  the  four  cities  mentioned  above,  as  also  with  the  Baschpa  monuments 
of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

Another  hypothesis  is  worth  considering.  Is  the  Tau  on  made  up 
of  fragments  from  various  dialects  under  Japanese  editorship?  If  it 
is  really  no  older  than  the  17th  century,  the  sonant  initials  can  only  be 
referred  to  Central  China  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtse.  But 
there  are  anomalies  which  the  dialects  of  that  region  do  not  explain. 
Why   is    1(^  spelled  chang,  ^   hoya  and  J|  t»in  /     In  these   peculiar 

'So  also  SE  A^  ^^^  ^'^>  K  y^^  ^of  hien^  tSk  yo^O  ^<^^  hiung%    p  Sfa  for  hia. 
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spellings  we  seem  not  to  be  among  Chinese  dialects  bat,  to  be  enveloped 
in  the  fog  of  the  indistinct  conception  of  some  native  scholar  groping  his 
uncertain  way  along  the  paths  of  a  subject  not  well  mastered. 

Here  I  leave  these  hypotheses,  pending  further  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  this  transcription,  the  publication  of  which  may  throw  fresh 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  Tau  on  teaches  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  letters  in  the  Japanese  syllabary  in  the  17th  century. 

1.  The  labial  series  was  well  advanced  to  its  present  position. 
Thus  ^  hiang,  **  incense,"  is  in  Go  kaUy  in  Kan  At^au,  and  is  shortened 
into  ko.  But  in  Tau  it  is  hiang  if  only  we  give  to  y  the  common  valud 
ng.  The  sign  b  is  used  for  hi  in  Chinese.  Since  this  sign  was  in  the 
early  transcriptions  used  for  pi  it  is  quite  clear  that  its  current  value 
had  changed  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  transcriptions 
and  the  third. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  is  ^  written  kitja  in  Tau  while  jH  is  hiung  f 
I  suppose  the  reason  to  be  in  the  fact  that  ^  belongs  to  the  sonant 
series.  In  the  Dictionary  before  referred  to  Chung  yuen  yin  yiin,  it  is 
hiau.  in  the  Hia  p4ng  tone.  At  Shanghai  it  is  ok  and  yak,  the  commenc- 
ing vowels  being  pronounced  low  and  very  slightly  aspirated.  At  Amoy 
itisoA  and  hak.  In  the  Giyoku  hen,  the  syllable  speUing  ^  ^  is  meant 
for  yak,  or  ak.  In  Kanghi  it  is  hak  with  the  aspiration  weak.  The 
Tau  on  kya  is  evidently  a  despairing  effort  to  write  something  which  the 
transcriber  did  not  know  how  to  write  with  the  means  at  his  command. 
He  fell  back  on  the  old  initial  k  of  the  earlier  transcription.  He  did  so 
in  ^  hwang,  which  he  writes  hcang.  But  ^  hwang  he  writes  wang  as 
it  is  pronounced  in  the  old  middle  dialect.  He  keeps  k  in  writing  ^ 
hiiin.  It  is  kwan  instead  of  being  kun,  which  is  the  old  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing it.  ' 

There  are  just  enough  examples  to  shew  that  b  was  in  the  17th 
century  called  hi  (and  even  i,  as  is  ^  in  Tau  called  b   V  yin), 

2.  In  the  17th  century  «f>  and  :y  were  pronounced  as  now,—  chi 
and  tau.  Thus  ^  is  used  to  spell  ^  chiuiig,  ^  ching,  ^  chiung, 
lU  chaUf  ft  chio,  ^  djiuen,  ^  chiun,  1^  chiang,  J^  djin,  @ 
chyeUy  fffi  dQin.    The  words  here  spelled  with  dj  all  belong  to  the  sonant 
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aeries.  The  rest  are  all  sards.  Let  it  be  noticed  here  that  this  Japan- 
ese syllabic  sign  has  in  all  cases  the  value  chiJ  Bat  in  the  early 
transcriptions  it  was  osed  to  spell  Chinese  words  with  an  initial  t. 
Evidently  it  changed  its  vaJae  between  the  period  of  the  two  transcrip- 
tions and  tftat  of  the  third.  It  is  so,  also,  with  ^  tsu.  This  symbol 
was  in  the  old  transcriptions  ased  for  tu,  du.  Bat  in  the  Tan  it  is  Uu. 
The  characters  ^9  Mf  fSL  ^^^  spelled  tmi,  Uugen^  tsuimu.  Then  we 
have  abo  ^  tsui,  ^  tsui,  ^  tsui,  j^  tsu,  Jt  tsui,  ^  tsui,  ^ 
tsengy       dzui,  )S  t^^i* 

If  the  transcriber  wishes  to  write  the  syllable  ti  or  tu,  what  does  be 
do  ?  He  writes  tei  for  ti  and  to  for  tu,  Thas  ^  and  {£  are  tei,  while 
^  is  to,  and  ^  is  tou. 

In  the  time  of  the  old  transcriptions  «y  represented  the  Chinese 
tu,  bat  in  the  time  of  the  third  transcription  the  Japanese  signs  to  and 
tou  were  preferred.  The  inference  is  easy.  The  symbol  in  Japanese 
had  changed  its  valae  in  the  interval  from  tu  to  tm. 

8.  The  final  n  of  the  old  transcriptions  has  in  the  Taa  transcription 
become  ng.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  disappearance  of  i>  u  as  a 
representative  of  ng,  A  thousand  years  ago  there  was  no  tendency 
among  the  Japanese  to  pronoance  their  final  n  like  our  ng.  Consequently 
it  never  occurred  to  the  transcribers  to  use  it  for  ng.  At  present  it 
is  very  commonly  heard  ng,  and  this  must  have  also  been  the  case  two 
centuries  ago,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  its 
regular  use  to  represent  the  Chinese  ng  in  the  Tau  on. 

Mr.  Satow  tells  us  that  mu  was  the  form  first  used,  and  that  it 
was  subsequently  introduced.  In  this  case  mu  first  became  n  and 
afterwards  ng.  [See  page  28  of  Mr.  Satow*s  Transliteration  of  the 
Japanese  syllabary.]     I  take  mu  here  to  represent  in. 

The  symbol  v  represents  therefore  a  very  changeable  sound.  This 
symbol  was  invented  later  than  the  other  symbols,  and  it  met  a  want 
occasioned  by  the  change  of  the  final  m  to  n,  of  which  Mr.  Satow  has 
given  examples.     Let  me  add  some  here.     Em,  **  woman,"   in  Mongol 

7  The  character  ^  siang  is  called  chiang.  This  is  an  anomaly  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for.  It  takes  ch  at  Amoy,  but  that  dialecb  is  not  like  the 
Taa  in  other  respects. 
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is  the  Japanese  onna.  The  Mongol  yamora,  **  what,  '*  called  in  some 
dialects  namora^  is  the  Japanese  nanL  The  Chinese  shen  mo,  "what/' 
is  compoanded  of  two  words  shin,  old  form,  dim  and  mo,  old  form  ma, 
both  meaning  '*  what."     Bat  d  and  n  are  interchangeable  letters. 

The  final  n  which  anciently  replaced  final  m  is  rapidljr  changing  to 
ng.  In  China  a  change  very  like  this  has  taken  place.  The  old  final 
m  became  ng  formerly.  More  recently  it  has  become  n.  In  central 
China  at  present  the  final  n  and  ng  coalesce  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
some  dialects  n  is  preferred  for  the  united  group.  In  others  ng  is  the 
favoured  sound. 

In  some  words  Japanese  and  Mongol  keep  m  where  the  Chinese 
has  changed  it  for  n.  Yam,  the  old  Chinese  for  **  drink,"  has  become 
yin.  The  Mongol  is  omdagah,  '* drink."  The  Japanese  is  nomi,  ''to 
drink."  That  the  initial  n  is  here  no  bar  to  the  identification  of  the 
words  is  clear  from  another  example  which  in  the  dictionaries  will  be 
found  near  these.  Japanese  nemuH,  *'  sleep ;"  Mongol  omdaho,  **  sleep ;" 
omdagolho,  *'  cause  to  sleep."  Chin  ^  Vdn,  **  to  sleep,"  ''  lie  down  to 
sleep."  The  old  form  of  Vsin  is  Vim.  But  t  and  n  are  interchangeable. 
The  Mongol  has  omitted  the  initial  in  both  words. 

I  have  indulged  in  an  etymological  digression  of  a  sort  which  is 
to  my  mind  exceedingly  interesting  as  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  proof 
of  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  languages  at  a  time  prior  to  the  origin  of 
the  Mongolian  and  Japanese  grammatical  systems,  and  when  language 
consisted,  as  in  Chinese,  only  of  words  and  syntax. 
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HISTOEICAL  NOTES  ON  NAGASAKI. 


By  W.  a.  Woollby. 


[Read  January  11,  1881.] 

My  apology  for  the  following  notes  on  the  introdaction  of  foreign 
commerce  and  religion  into  Nagasaki,  and  on  its  early  history,  must  be 
the  special  interest  attaching  to  this  place  by  all  who  stady  the  early 
relations  of  Japan  with  foreign  countries. 

My  information  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  a  manuscript  in  14 
volumes  entitled  **  Nagasaki  Kokon  Shuran,"  compiled  by  one  Matsura 
Td,  of  Nagasaki,  in  1811,  and  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Eenchdjat  Nagasaki.  J  A  list  of  the  books  referred  to  in  this  compilation 
is  appended  to  this  paper. 

The  obscure  village,  rarely  visited  in  early  times  even  by  the 
Japanese  themselves,  from  which  Nagasaki  has  sprung,  was  not  called 
by  its  present  name,  but  by  the  following  : — 

Tamakina  Mura, 

Fukatsuye, 

Fukaye  no  Ura, 

Fukutomi  no  Ura, 

Nigitatsu, 

Tamana  no  Ura, 

Tama  no  Ura, 
of  which  Fukaye  no  Ura,  Nigitatsu,  and  Tama  no  Ura  were  the  best 
known.    It  is  not  clear,  however,  at  what  dates  these  names  were 
applied  to  it. 
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In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Eeik6  (A.D.  71-180),  Toyotowake  no 
Okimi  received  Hi  no  Eani  as  his  domain,  and  passed  through  Fakaye 
no  Ura. 

Hizen  and  Higo,  it  may  be  mentioned,  once  formed  one  province, 
called  Hi  no  Euni,  '*  the  province  of  fire."  The  story  goes  that  .in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Sujin  (B.C.  97-80),  Tsuchigumo  and  Uchizam, 
two  persons  of  Mashiki  no  Edri  in  Higo,  with  180  of  their  followers, 
revolted.  Take  Ogumi  speedly  overthrew  them,  and  he  attributed  his 
victory  to  divine  agency.  Having  reached  Shiraga  no  Yama,  in  the 
district  of  Yatsushiro,  he  perceived,  after  sundown,  a  fire  burning  in 
the  sky,  which  gradually  descended  upon  the  mountain  and  hung  there 
like  a  lamp.  He  reported  this  to  the  Emperor,  who  at  once  named  this 
part  of  the  country  Hi  no  Euni,  and,  that  Take  Ogumi*s  name  might 
not  be  forgotten  in  after-time,  he  called  him  Hi  no  Eimi  Take  Odzumi 
and  made  him  lord  of  this  province.  Eeikd  Tennd,  when  making  a 
progress  through  Tsukushi,  is  said  to  have  been  guided  by  this  light. 
The  old  name  of  Eiushiu  was  Tsukushi,  **  Erected  stones,"  stone  forts 
having  been  erected,  in  various  parts,  to  protect  the  land  against 
fbreign  invasion.  This  name  at  first  was  synonymous  with  Chikuzen 
and  Chikugo,  but  as  the  government  office  for  the  control  of  the 
western  provinces  was  at  Dazaifu,  in  Chikuzen,  the  whole  of  Eiushiu 
came  to  be  called  Tsukushi.  Eiushiu  was  also  called  Chinzei,  and  on  the 
Torii  in  front  of  the  Suwa  temple  in  Nagasaki  were  inscribed  the  words 
**  Chinzei  Taisha  **  (the  large  shrine  of  the  country  subjugated  in  the 
west).  Tametomo,  the  brother  of  Yoshitomo,  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
Aso,  and  was  known  as  Chinzei  no  Hachird. 

Jingd  Edgd,  when  on  her  expedition  against  Eorea,  is  said  to  have 
stopped  at  Fukaye  no  ura,  and  many  of  the  islands,  capes  and  rocks  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  names 
from  her  visit.  The  stones  which  the  Empress  put  in  her  breast  to 
prevent  her  being  delivered  until  after  her  return  from  Eorea,  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  village  of  Hirashiku,  about  a  n  to  the  north 
of  Nagasaki. 

In  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (598.  A.D.), 
Rinshd,  the  heir  of  the  Eing  of  Eudara  (one  of  the  divisions  of  Eorea), 
visited  Fukaye. 
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In  the  time  of  Saga  Tennd  (810-842),  the  temple  of  Jhi-gtt-ji,  on 
the  site  of  which  is  the  present  Snwa  shrine,  was  built. 

In  998  A.D.  the  Gbvemment  at  Dazaifa  reported  to  Eidio  ihrt 
Chinese  pirates  had  rayaged  the  coast  of  Tfloknshi,  and  in  the  following^ 
year  troops  were  sent  out  to  panish  them*. 

In  April,  1019,  pirates  again  ravaged  the  coast  of  Tsnknshi  and 
the  Island  of  Iki,  and  killed  Fujiwara  Masatada,  who  was  in  charge  of 
that  isl»id. 

In  the  time  of  Takaknra  Tennd  (1169-1181),  Norimori  Chinnagoti, 
of  the  Taira  family,  received  Fnkaye  for  his  domain^ 

Fnkaye  no  Ura  formed  one  of  the  48  villages  of  Omnra  in  the 
S6nogi  district.  This  name  was  in  existence  in  1652,  for  one  of  the 
yema  (thank  offering  picture)  in  front  of  the  shrine  of  Tarayama  Gongen 
has  inscribed  npon  it  the  words,  '*  Presented  by  Nagasaki  Jinzayemon  no 
Jd  Yoridznmi,  of  Fukajre  no  Ura,  in  the  21st  year  of  Tembnn  "  (1652). 

Nagasaki  Kotard  is  said  to  have  received  Fnkaye  no  Ura  as  his' 
fief  from  Yoritomo  dnring  the  period  BuDJi  (1185-1190),  and  to  have 
lived  on  the  hill  above  Shnn-toku-ji.  It  is  from  him  and  his  descendants 
that  Nagasaki  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name.  Previous  to  his 
coming,  boats  which  touched  here  were  called  Fukaye  bune,  but  after- 
wards Nagasaki  bime^  and  the  people  who  dwelt  here  Nagasaki  men, 
and  this  name  gradually  came  to  be  given  to  the  place.  About  this  time 
Yoritomo  is  also  said  to  have  rewarded  other  Samurai  by  grants  of  land 
in  the  Western  Provinces.  Among  these  were  Tomachi  Tdjird,  Ohiwata 
Tard,  Tokitsu  Shird  and  Urakami  Eodayu,  from  whom  the  names  of  the 
villages  Tomachi,  Chiwata,  Tokitsu  and  Urakami  may  have  been  derived. 
These  Samurai  built  yashiki  for  themselves  on  the  fiefs  they  received,  and 
conducted  themselves  as  independent  chieftains,  taking  the  side,  in 
time  of  war,  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  notable  daimids  of  Eiushia. 
When  Kotar6  came,  Fukaye  was  poor  and  the  land  untilled,  the  only 
inhabitants  being  a  few  fishermen  and  salt  manufacturers  in  the  part  now 
known  as  Yedo  Machi. 

Nagasaki  Samenosuke  was  the  8th  in  descent  from  Eotar6,  and 
having  no  heir  he  adopted  Yasunaga,  the  Brd  son  of  the  chieftain  of 
Arima.  His  son  Jinzayemon  married  the  daughter  of  Omura  Mimbn 
no  Sh6yu,  Sumitada,  better  known  as  Omnra  Risen  (Risen  being  his 
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Baddhist  name).  Jinzayemon  inhabited  the  castle  above  Shnn-tokn- 
ji,  which  had  been  built  by  his  ancestor  Nagasaki  Eageyuzayemon  no  Jd 
Taira  no  Tamemoto  in  1888.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  inflaenee, 
which  was  enhanced  by  his  family  connection  with  the  hoases  of  Omora 
and  Anma,  and  was  continually  engaged  in  feuds  with  his  neighbours, 
who  envied  his  prosperity. 

During  the  period  Tembun  (1582-1555),  Shimadzu  Yoshihisa  of 
Satsuma,  Otomo  of  Bungo  and  Eiuzdji  Takanobu  of  Hizen,  contended 
for  the  supremacy  in  Eiushiu.  Jinzayemon's  chief  enemy  was  Fukahori 
Shigeiye,  who  fought  under  Biuzdji's  flag.  He  repeatedly  invaded 
Nagasaki,  but  without  success. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  attacks  made  on  Nagasaki,  canals  were 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  town.  In  1592  a  large  canal  was  made 
between  Shimabara  Machi  and  Moto  Hakata  Machi,  and  in  1596  another 
was  made  between  Sakura  Machi  and  Bungo  Machi.  In  1600  the 
Governor  ordered  the  people  to  make  two  canals,  one  passing  from 
Eagawa  Machi  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  Funatsu  Machi,  between  the 
inner  and  outer  towns,  and  one  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from  Eago  Machi 
no  Shita  Machi. 

In  1589,  or  according  to  other  accounts  in  1542,  a  kurofun$ 
(black  ship)  with  Nambanjin  (a  name  applied  especially  to  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards)  on  board  visited  Tanegashima  in  Osumi.  Amongst 
those  who  landed  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  the  literati  of  China,  who 
acted  as  interpreter  between  the  foreigners  and  the  chief  of  the  island, 
Hidbu  no  jd  Tokitada.  In  reply  to  questions,  this  intei-preter  is  repre- 
sented as  having  described  his  friends  the  foreigners  as  being  ignorant 
of  etiquette  and  characters,  of  the  use  of  wine  cups  and  chop  sticks,  and 
as  being,  in  fact,  little  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  chief 
of  the  foreigners  taught  Tokitada  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and,  upon 
leaving,  presented  him  with  three  guns  and  ammunition,  which  were 
forwarded  to  Shimadzu  Yoshihisa,  and  through  him  to  the  Sh6gun. 
SuginobO,  a  priest  of  Negoro-ji,  is  said  to  have  spread  the  use  of  fire- 
arms through  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

In  1549,  a  Namban  ship  touched  at  Usuki,  in  Bungo,  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  and  spreading  religion — a  combination  of  God  and  Mammon 
worship  which  characterized  all  the  early  visits  of  foreigners  to  Japan, 
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After  this,  foreigners  eame  from  time  to  time  to  Fonai  in  Bongo, 
Enchinotsa  in  Shimabara,  Faknda  and  Yokose  nra  in  Omnra,  and  Ake- 
nokdncbi  in  Hirado,  until  1669.  Owing  to  the  indifferent  anchorage  in 
Omnra,  the  Portuguese  were  compelled  to  seek  for  a  better  harbour, 
and  eventually,  in  1570,  they  discovered  Nagasaki  (at  that  time 
governed  by  Jinzayemon),  and  asked  permission  to  trade  there.  In 
the  following  year,  for  some  reason  not  clearly  assigned,  Jinzayemon 
retired  from  Nagasaki.  For  the  next  21  years,  until  1592,  it  was  under 
the  jarisdiction  of,  Omura.  He  received  the  foreigners  in  a  cordial 
manner,  and  pretended  to  lean  towards  their  religion  merely  for  the 
sake  of  inducing  them  to  visit  his  dominions  exclusively,  and  thereby 
debarring  other  chieftains  from  obtaining  fire-arms,  etc.  The  priests 
were  deceived  by  his  complaisance,  and  asked  him  on  behalf  of  their 
church  for  the  territory  of  Nagasaki,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  same. 
Omura  refused  at  first  to  grant  their  [request,  whereupon  the  priests 
and  merchants  threatened  to  withdraw,  and  to  select  some  other  port 
for  their  countrymen.  Arima  happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  at  the  time, 
and  acted  as  a  mediator,  the  result  being  that  Nagasaki,  in  1578,  be- 
came the  territory  of  the  Christian  sect. 

Nagasaki  became  a  flourishing  place  after  the  advent  of  foreigners, 
and  merchants  from  neighbouring  provinces  settled  here,  hoping  to 
enrich  themselves  by  foreign  trade.  Omura  had  the  town  laid  out  in 
six  streets — called  Shimabara  Machi  (the  present  Manzai  Machi),  Omura 
Machi,  Hokaura  Machi,  Hirado  Machi,  Yokose  Machi,  and  Bunchi 
Machi.  These  streets  formed  the  commencement  of  the  inner  town. 
No  ground  rent  was  levied  upon  it  even  after  Nagasaki  became  Imperial 
territory.  As  the  town  grew,  paddy  and  arable  land  outside  this  inner 
town  were  turned  into  40  streets,  and  a  fixed  annual  ground  rent  was 
paid  to  Government.  In  1678  this  rent  amounted  to  8800  me  of 
silver ;  in  1677,  to  4700  me ;  in  1678,  to  6000  me  (one  momms  =  68.88 
grs.  Troy). 

In  1672  some  of  the  larger  streets  were  divided  into  two  or  three 
streets,  the  total  number  then  being  77  in  the  inner  and  outer  towns, 
exclusive  of  Deshima,  Yoriai  Machi  and  Maruyama. 

For  purposes  of  Government  service,  by  land  and  sea,  these  streets 
were  divided  as  follows : — 
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Inner  tpwn:  11  Sea  service. 

15  Land  do. 
Outer  town :  20  Sea  Service. 

84  Land  do. 

[I  may  mention  that  the  road  over  Himi  tdge  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  Omnra's  retainer's  visit  to  Nagasaki  to  lay  oat  the  town.] 

From  1558  to  1592,  the  whole  of  Japan  was  oonvnlsed  with  civil 
war.  The  feudal  lords  oheyed  neither  Emperor  nor  Sh6gun,  but  each 
strove  only  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  During  such  a  period,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  place  like  Nagasaki,  far  distant  from  central 
control,  should  have  been  allowed  to  manage  its  own  afifairs,  and  that 
the  people,  whose  imaginative  feelings  were  worked  upon  by  miracles, 
and  whose  hearts  had  been  won  by  the  self-denying  and  devotional 
character  of  the  Jesuits,  should  have  adopted  the  Christian  faith.  So 
strongly  did  they  become  imbued  with  it,  that  in  1567  there  was  hardly 
a  person  in  Nagasaki  who  was  not  a  Christian.  The  zeal  with  which 
the  Fathers  carried  on  their  propagandism  led  them  in  November  of 
the  same  year  to  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Jin-gu-ji,  and  to  attribute  the 
cause  of  the  fire  to  the  wrath  of  God.  After  this,  all  the  branches  of  this 
temple,  some  80  in  number,  in  and  around  Nagasaki,  were  destroyed. 
The  zealotry  of  the  Christian  converts  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  of 
Otomo  S6rin  Munechika,  Lord  of  Bungo,  who  had  been  converted 
through  the  influence  of  his  KarS^  Tawara  Tsugitada,  having  burned 
all  the  temples  and  idols  in  his  dominion  and  put  many  of  the  priests 
to  death. .  The  priests  of  Hikosan  prayed  for  his  death,  upon  which 
Otomo  sent  out  4800  men  and  destroyed  that  large  temple  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1576,  the  birthday  of  Shaka. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Shint6  and  Buddhist  faiths  in  Nagasaki 
lasted  from  1587  to  1608,  during  which  period  there  were  eleven 
Christian  churches  (called  by  the  Japanese  Ei-kuwan — strange  sight) 
in  the  town,  with  jurisdiction  over  it  and  Urakami. 

The  three  largest  churches  were  on  the  site  of  Shun-toku-ji,  Hon- 
ren-ji,  and  Tateyama  Yashiki.  The  remaining  eight  were  used  by  the 
Fathers  as  private  residences,  alms-houses  and  offices. 

In  1587,  after  Shimadzu  had  gained  the  supremacy  in  Kiushiu, 
Hideyoshi  led  an  expedition  against  him.    On  his  return  be  stopped  at 
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Hakozaki,  near  Hakata.  The  head  men  of  Nagasaki  parposed  to  pay 
court  to  him  here,  but  Hideyoshi  declined  to  receive  them  in  audience, 
and  having  heard  that  two  Christian  converts  were  among  his  retinue, 
he  had  them  crucified  at  the  Torii  of  the  temple  of  Hachiman  in 
Hakozaki.  He  further  commanded  the  Jesuits  to  leave  Japan,  and  not 
to  return.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  T6d6  Sado  no  Kami  to  expel  them 
and  to  prohibit  the  Christian  religion.  T6d6  was  recalled,  but  returned 
to  Nagasaki  with  Terazawa  Shima  no  Kami  in  1588.  They  presented 
the  people  of  the  inner  town  with  a  charter  signed  by  Hideyoshi,  remit- 
ting all  taxes.  The  Government  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  Nabeshima 
Hida  no  Kami,  as  Daikwan.    He  carried  it  on  from  1588  to  1591. 

After  T6d6's  coming,  the  head  men  of  Nagasaki  were  four  in  number, 
one  of  whom  went  yearly  to  pay  his  respects  to  Hideyoshi.  Terazawa, 
the  first  Governor  (1592),  gave  them  official  permission  to  act  under  the 
title  of  Machi-doshi-yori.  Nobunaga  having  heard,  when  at  ^dzuchi  in 
Goshiu,  that  the  Jesuit  Father  Organtin  was  living  at  Nagasaki,  invited 
him  to  an  audience  at  Ozaka,  and  thinking  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  might  as  well  be  tolerated  as  those  of  Buddhism,  which  had 
also  been  introduced  from  abroad,  gave  him  four  cho  of  land  in  B6mon- 
dori  in  Kioto  whereon  to  build  a  temple,  and  a  yearly  stipend,  and 
further  told  him  to  invite  others  of  his  persuasion.  This  temple  was 
called  Namban-ji.  These  Fathers  gathered  together  in  the  temple 
numbers  of  sick  persons  and  beggars,  and  distributed  food,  clothing  and 
medicine  among  them.  Some  of  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  lower 
classes,  believed  in  the  new  doctiines,  and  Christianity  spread  rapidly 
over  the  Gokinai.  Nobunaga  was  astonished  at  their  liberality,  and 
fearing  that  they  had  designs  on  Japan,  repented  that  he  had  invited 
them,  and  in  1581  intended  to  destroy  the  temple  and  priests,  but  was 
prevented,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  It  was, 
however,  destroyed  in  1689  by  order  of  Hideyoshi,  and  all  Japanese 
Christians  were  condemned  to  death. 

In  1594,  six  Bateren  (Jesuit  Fathers)  and  24  of  their  followers, 
who  were  in  hiding  in  Ki6to  and  Ozaka,  were  sent  to  Nagasaki  and 
there  put  to  death. 

Hideyoshi  recoguized  the  important  position  Nagasaki  was  likely  to 
take,  and  sent  five  commissioners  to  inquire  into  its  condition,  to  order 
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the  people  to  obey  the  rule  of  Omora  Bisen,  to  return  to  the  fiiith  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  repaur  the  temples,  etc.  The  Ohristian  churches 
were  reduced  to  three.  To  counteract  the  power  of  the  priests,  Hide- 
yoshi  appears  to  have  selected  some  merchants  of  ability  in  Hakata,  and 
to  have  transferred  them  to  Nagasaki.  The  place  where  they  lived  was 
called,  after  them,  Hakata  Machi.  Here  they  traded  with  the  foreigners, 
and  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  evil  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
Christians  were  contumacious  and  refused  to  obey  the  officials  set  over 
them,  and  constant  quarrels  took  place.  The  influence  of  the  priests  was 
again  in  the  ascendant,  but  the  presence  of  Hideyoshi,  at  this  time  (1592) 
at  Nagoya  on  his  way  to  invade  Korea,  awed  them.  Terazawa  was  sent 
as  Governor,  with  orders  to  expel  the  foreigners.  To  execute  these  he 
summoned  the  head  men  of  Hakata  Machi  and  Qt)t6  Machi ;  but  they  took 
umbrage  at  the  place  assigned  them  at  the  meeting,  and  whilst  the 
altercation  was  going  on,  Terazawa  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the 
command  of  the  van  of  Hideyoshi's  army.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Fathers  made  rich  presents  to  the  favourite  mistress  of  Hideyoshi  at 
Fushimi,  and  thus,  in  one  way  and  another,  this  attempt  to  expel  the 
foreigners  was  frustrated.  The  three  principal  churches  once  more  con- 
trolled the  people,  and  issued  their  orders  regardless  of  the  authorities. 

The  head  men  of  Nagasaki  determined  to  visit  Hideyoshi  at  Nagoya, 
but  on  their  way  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  daimid  by  not 
descending  from  their  palanquins  when  meeting  his  train.  Their 
presents,  also,  were  not  equal  in  value  or  workmanship  to  those  givian 
by  the  Fathers  to  Hideyoshi's  mistress,  Yodo  dono.  This,  coupled  with 
their  rudeness  to  the  daimid,  enraged  Hideyoshi,  and  they  fled  to  Naga- 
saki for  their  lives.  Then  the  people  of  Nagasaki  thought  it  necessary 
to  obtain  Hideyoshi*s  pardon,  and  looked  about  for  some  suitable  person 
to  undertake  the  office  of  conciliator.  A  person  named  ltd  Eoshichird, 
of  Nagoya  in  Bishiu,  chanced  to  be  living  in  Nagasaki,  whither  he  had 
come  in  the  period  Tenshd  (1578-1592)  with  the  object  of  advancing 
his  interests  by  foreign  trade.  Being  an  able  and  eloquent  man,  of 
prepossessing  mien,  as  well  as  a  popular  favourite,  he  was  chosen  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Hideyoshi,  and  obtain  pardon  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  Terazawa  was  also  a  Bishiu  man,  and  knowing  It6*s 
parentage,  he  spoke  in  his  favour  to  one  of  Hicleyoshi's  councillors.    Being 
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reoeived  in  audience,  he  fialsely  represented  himself  as  one  of  the 
head  men  of  Nagasaki.  Hideyoshi  was  pleased  with  his  address,  gave 
him  the  name  of  T6an  Morayama,  and  appointed  him  Daikwan  of  the 
outer  town.  Tdan's  nickname  was  Antd,  short  for  Antonio,  as  he  was 
thought  to  resemhle  in  appearance  the  figure-head  of  a  Portuguese  ship. 

He  paid  25  kwamme  of  silver  yearly  to  the  Government,  heing 
allowed  to  farm  the  taxes  and  keep  for  himself  the  surplus  over  the 
ahove  sum.    This  occurred  in  1592.    Tdan  held  office  for  over  20  years, 
and  lived  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  which  excited  the  envy  of  one 
Suyetsugu  Heizd,  and  made  him  plot  to  compass  Tdan's  ruin.     The  case 
he  brought  against  Tdan  was  heard  in  Yedo  in  1616.     Tdan  gained  the 
day.     Heizd,  however,  had  another  charge  to  prefer  against  him,  to  the 
effect  that  Tdan  was  concealing  in  Nagasaki  his  third  son,  who  was  a 
Bateren,  and  had  been  exiled ;  and  further,  that  when  lyeyasu  was 
besieging  Hideyori,  this  son  had  conveyed  provisions,   etc.,  into  the 
enemy's  camp.     Tdan  was  convicted  and  beheaded  in  Yedo.     Heizd 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  outer  town  in  1616,  and  paid  50 
kwamme  of  silver  to  the  government.     His  &mily  retained  this  office  till 
1676,  when  Suyetsugu  Shigesada  was  banished  to  Oki  for  having  traded 
illegally  with  Taiwan.    After  this  the  Machi-doshi-yori  conducted  the 
business  of  Daikwan.    In  1699  the  names  of  Inner  and  Outer  town  were 
abolished,  and  six  Machi-doshi-yori  managed  all  municipal  affairs. 

In  1608  the  Christian  sect  fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  following 
year  saw  the  revival  of  the  native  religions.  Five  Metmke  (afterwards 
called  Machi-dzukai)  were  appointed  as  spies  on  the  people. 

Ogasawara  Ichiau,  who  was  Governor  at  the  time,  heard  that  one 
Ddchi,  a  Buddhist  priest  who  had  laboured  for  many  years  to  bring  the 
people  back  to  the  true  faith,  was  living  in  retirement  in  Nagasaki, 
and  having  sent  for  him  ordered  him  to  build  a  temple  in  Kawaguchi. 
This  was  called  Sho-gaku-ji.  In  1606  it  was  removed  to  the  site  of  a 
Christian  church  in  Funatsu  Mura,  the  superior  of  which  had  .been  the 
blind  Bateren  Tawara  Moriichi,  the  younger  brother  of  Tsugitada,  the 
Karo  of  Otomo  Sdrin. 

Moriichi  afterwards  apostatized,  and  was  appointed  by  Hidetada 
one    of   the  inquisitors  to  search  for  Christians  throughout  Japan. 
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Sho-gaka-ji  wasbomt  by  tbe  Christians,  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  present 
temple  of  Jd-an-ji,  and  in  1676  removed  to  its  present  site  in  Eoshi  Mara. 

The  five  priests  who  were  the  most  zealous  Buddhistio  revivalists 
were  the  Superiors  of  the  temples,  Sho-gaku-ji,  Dai-on-ji,  Ko-yei-ji,  Dai- 
kd-ji  and  Ko-tai-ji.  They  received  the  special  thanks  of  the  Government, 
and  in  addition,  substantial  rewards  and  presents,  which,  indeed,  they 
deserved,  for  they  Were  cruelly  persecuted  and  stoned  by  the  Ohristian  sect. 

The  population  of  Nagasaki  in  1604  is  put  down  at  24,698. 

In  1618,  owing  to  the  Buddhist  priests  having  reported  that  the 
foreigners  intended  to  seize  Japan,  Okubo  Sagami  no  Kami  was  ordered 
to  arrest  Christians  in  the  Gokinai,  Chingoku  and  Eiushiu,  and  to  give 
them  into  the  charge  of  various  daimids.  In  July  or  August,  1614, 
Yamaguchi  Suruga  no  Kami  was  sent  by  lyeyasu  to  expel  the  priests 
and  destroy  the  churches.  In  October,  over  100  Bateren  and  others, 
who  had  been  an*ested  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom 
were  Takayama  Ukon,  the  Lord  of  Takatsuki  in  Sesshin,  and  Naitd 
Hida  no  Kami,  were  banished  to  Macao.  The  daimios  present  at  the 
destruction  of  the  churches  were  Nabeshima  Shinano  no  Kami,  Tera- 
zawa  Shima  no  Kami,  Arima  Sayemon-no-suke,  Matsura  Iki  no  Kami 
and  Omura  Tango  no  Kami.  The  altars,  made  of  bronze  and  gold, 
were  buried.  In  1626,  Midzuno  Kawachi  no  Kami  was  sent  to 
Nagasaki,  and  for  three  years  carried  on  a  rigid  search  for  Christians. 

In  1629,  the  practice  of  Fumi-ye,  or  trampling  on  the  picture  of 
Christ,  was  instituted.  Paper  pictures  were  first  used,  but  as  they 
were  soon  worn  out,  wooden  slabs  (ye-ita)  were  substituted ;  and  again, 
in  1669,  twenty  bronze  plates  were  cast  and  engraven  with  the  image 
of  Christ  by  one  Yusa,  an  engraver  who  lived  in  Nagasaki.  These 
plates  were  made  of  metal  taken  from  the  altars  of  the  Christian 
churches.  They  were  about  five  inches  by  four  inches,  and  one  inch  in 
thickness.  The  ceremony  of  trampling  on  them  was  performed  annually 
from  the  4th  to  the  9th  of  the  1st  month.  Recusants  were  expelled  from 
their  homes,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  fields  and  woods.  When 
arrested,  if  still  contumacious,  they  were  taken  to  the  hot  springs  of 
Shimabara,  sprinkled  with  the  boiling  water  and  thrown  in. 

Takenaka  Uneme  no  Kami,  who  was  Governor  from  1629  to  1682, 
brought  the  Government  into  disrepute  by  acting  for  his  own  selfish 
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ends.  Hie  property  was  eonfiscated  and  he  was  sentenced  to  eommit 
hara-kiri  in  Yedo.  He  established  a  still  more  rigid  inquisition,  and  by 
arrangement  with  Matsaknra  Bnngo  no  Kami,  sent  the  Christians  to 
the  hot  springs  of  Shimabara,  where  their  backs  were  slit  open  and  hot 
water  poured  over  them.  Recusants  were  thrown  into  one  of  the  springs 
called  Hachiman  jigoku.  In  Nagasaki,  at  Nishizaka,  they  were  cruci- 
fied, burnt  and  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  refined  cruelty. 

In  1688  two  Governors  were  appointed  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  arbitrary  conduct  displayed  by  the  last  named  Governor. 
They  reached  Nagasaki  about  the  end  of  July,  the  usual  time  of  the 
arrival  of  foreign  vessels,  and  returned  about  the  end  of  the'  year,  after 
the  departure  of  the  ships.  From  1688  the  Governors  lived  at  Nagti- 
saki  without  returning  to  Yedo. 

During  their  absence,  the  inner  town  was  subject  to  the  Machi- 
doshi-yqri,  and  the  outer  town  to  Suyetsugu  Heizd,  the  Baikwan. 
When  in  doubt  how  to  act,  they  sent  to  Yedo  for  instructions. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  ship,  a  guard-ship,  with  an  official 
called  Choji^  was  sent  out  to  watch  her  movements,  and  no  cargo  could 
be  discharged  before  the  Governors  had  come  down. 

'  Id  1684  two  inspectors  of  merchandize  were  sent  from  Yedo. 

In  1687  three  Governors  were  appointed,  of  whom  two  lived 
in  Nagasaki,  each  taking  his  turn  to  be  relieved  by  the  third,  who 
resided  in  Yedo. 

In  1700  there  were  four  Governors,  two  of  whom  resided  in 
Nagasaki  and  two  in  Yedo. 

In  1685,  on  the  occasion  of  the  escape  of  Eintsuba  Jihei,  a  Japanese 
Bateren,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Christian  sect,  guard- 
houses were  erected  at  all  the  land  approaches  of  Nagasaki,  and  persons 
without  passports  from  the  municipal  authorities  were  stopped. 

In  1686  the  Sbdgun*s  ministers  issued  an  edict  to  the  Governor 
of  Nagasaki,  the  articles  of  which  were  to  the  following  effect : — 
Japanese  not  to  go  abroad. 
Japanese  attempting  to  go  abroad  to  suffer  death. 
The  cargo  imported  in  a  foreign  vessel  not  to  be  purchased  by  one  person. 
Persons  of  military  rank  not  to  buy  direct  from  Chinese  traders. 
Persons  returning  from  abroad  to  be  put  to  death. 
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The  Prince  of  Omnra  to  provide  a  gaard-sbip  from  time  of  foreign  ship's 

arrival  until  receipt  of  instructions  from  Yedo. 
Foreigners  propagating  their  religion  to  be  imprisoned  in  Omura. 
Foreign  ships  to  be  inspected. 
Half-breeds  not  to  reside  in  Japan.    (In  accordance  with  this  article, 

287  children  were  banished  to  Macao.) 
Persons  adopting  half-breeds  to  be  banished,  and  their  relations  to  be 

punished. 
Nature  of  merchandize  in  foreign  ship  to  be  reported  to  Yedo. 
Merchandize,  excepting  silk,  to  be  sold  by  private  arrangement. 
Goods  not  sold  cannot  be  stored  in  the  country. 

Agents  of  merchants  to  be  in  Nagasaki  before  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
vessel ;  in  event  of  their  being  five  days  late,  they  were  not  to  share 
in  the  business  or  the  proceeds. 
Silk  to  be  purchased  by  merchants  of  Yedo,  Kidto,  Ozaka,  Sakai  and 
Nagasaki.  Value  of  goods  brought  to  Hirado  to  be  determined 
in  Nagasaki. 

In  1686  the  Portuguese  were  prohibited  from  living  in  the  town 
of  Nagasaki  and  were  removed  to  Deshima,  a  tract  of  land  which  had 
been  reclaimed  by  twenty-five  Japanese  merchants.  The  object  in 
secluding  the  Portuguese  here  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
They  lived  in  Deshima  for  three  years,  until  the  autumn  of  1688,  when 
owing  to  the  revolt  of  the  Christians  of  Shimabara  in  the  preceding 
year,  they  were  expelle4  by  Ota  Bitchiu  no  Kami  and  ordered  never  to 
return.    For  two  years  Deshima  remained  unoccupied. 

The  Dutch  first  received  official  permission  to  trade  in  Japan, 
on  September  5th,  1608,  when  lyeyasu  issued  an  edict  to  the  Dutch 
Captain,  whereby  Dutch  ships  were  allowed  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan, 
and  were  in  fact  invited  to  come.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1617, 
Hidetada  permitted  Dutch  ships  in  distress  to  visit  any  port  in  the 
country.     The  English  received  a  similar  permission. 

From  1608  to  1688  the  Dutch  traded  periodically  at  Hirado,  and 
enjoyed  freedom  of  action.  In  the  latter  year  Matsudaira  Idzu  no  Kami 
came  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  and  destroyed  the  Dutch  fort  in  Hirado, 
thinking  from  its  size  and  strength  it  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country. 
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In  the  winter  of  1640,  when  on  the  point  of  starting  on  their 
annual  visit  to  Yedo,  the  Dutch  were  ordered  to  move  to  Nagasaki,  and 
on  their  return,  in  1641,  they  repaired  there  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  Deshima. 

In  1641  nine  Dutch  vessels  entered  Nagasaki,  after  which  from 
seven  to  ten  came  annually.  The  annual  value  of  cargo  imported 
amounted  to  from  7,000  to  10,000  kwamms  of  silver. 

From  1641-1671  the  trade  between  the  Dutch  and  Japanese  was 
carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 

In  1664  the  Dutch  begun  to  purchase  koban  at  the  rate  of  68 
momme  each,  the  market  price  at  the  time  being  56  or  57  me.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  81,000  koban  were  purchased.  The  profit  was 
divided  between  the  people  in  the  inner  and  outer  town,  but  in  1666 
it  was  divided  according  to  the  number  of  houses.  Till  the  end  of  1667 
trade  was  carried  on  in  silver  currency,  but  owing  to  the  latter  becoming 
scarce,  gold  was  substituted,  one  koban  being  reckoned  at  56  or  57  ms. 

In  1672,  a  mode  of  trade  called  Shiho  Shobai  was  established. 
Upon  the  discharge  of  goods  from  a  ship,  appraisers,  appointed  by  the 
merchants  of  Ei6to,  Sakai,  Ozaka,  Nagasaki  and  Yedo,  resident  in 
Nagasaki,  drew  up  a  price  list  of  the  articles  of  import.  This  was 
sent  in  to  the  Governor,  who,  with  the  Daikwan  and  Machi-doshi-yori, 
then  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Dutch  Captain,  who  agreed  to  sell 
such  of  the  goods  as  had  prices  affixed  which  came  up  to' his  ideas. 
The  merchants  then  tendered  amongst  themselves  for  the  goods,  the 
the  highest  tender  being  taken.  When  the  purchasers  had  taken  delivery 
of  their  goods,  the  captain  informed  the  assembly  of  merchants,  from 
whom  he  received  the  price  originally  appraised.  This  practice  con* 
tinned  until  1684.  In  1685,  unrestricted  trade  was  again  established, 
save  only  that  the  amount  of  imports  was  limited  to  50,000  riyd^ 
and  that  raw  silk  could  be  purchased  only  by  certain  Japanese 
merchants. 

The  value  of  the  riyo  was  fixed  at  68  m«,  the  market  price  being 
60  me :  thus  the  Japanese  received  a  profit  of  eight  me  on  each  riyo. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  were  silk,  of  which  about  1,000 
kwamme  of  silver  worth  was  imported,  and  piece  goods,  etc.,  about  2,000 
kwamme  worth. 
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Five  per  cent  commission  was  levied  by  Government  on  each  tan 
of  piece  goods  and  every  kin  of  silk,  and  50  me  on  every  1,000  kwamme 
of  drags  and  miscellaneous  goods. 

In  1608  the  Portuguese  imported  a  quantity  of  raw  silk,  but  there 

• 

were  no  purchasers.  After  waiting  two  years  tbey  applied  to  the 
Governor,  who  reported  the  matter  to  Yedo,  whereupon  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  certain  merchants  to  buy  it  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
This  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  silk  guild,  the  members  of 
which  could  trade  in  silk  alone.  But  in  1654,  the  price  of  silk  being 
very  high,  the  merchants  sustained  a  heavy  loss  and  began  to  trade  in 
other  articles. 

The  dimensions  of  Deshima  are : — 

S.         118  ken        2  ft.        7  su/n  (a  ken  =  nearly  2  yards). 
N.  96    «*  4  **         9  " 

W.        85    "  4  "         6  " 

E.         85    "  8  "  5  " 

The  houses  (25  in  number),  godowns,  etc.,  were  built  by  the  25 
Japanese  merchants.    The  wall,  gates  and  bridge  by  Government. 

The  rent  paid  by  Portuguese  to  their  Japanese  landlords  amounted 
to  80  kwamme  of  silver,  but  the  Dutch  refused  to  pay  so  much,  and  it 
was  finally  settled  that  they  were  to  pay  55  kicamme,  at  the  rate  of  268 
me  Bfun  for  each  ken  in  a  house. 

From'  1661  the  Dutch  left  Deshima  every  year  on  the  14th  of 
February  with  presents  for  the  Shdgun,  arriving  in  Yedo  in  March. 
Previous  to  this  they  had  been  used  to  start  in  January. 

In  1662  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  Imari  porcelain  was  opened  at 
Deshima  by  permission  of  the  Government. 

From  1654  the  temple  grounds  of  Go-shin-ji  were  used  as  a  place 
of  buriaf  by  the  Dutch. 

The  value  of  presents  annually  Kiven  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Shogun 
was  21,500  m£ ;  to  Nishi  no  Maru  (heir  apparent),  10,750  m^;  and  to 
the  Court  Officials,  88,020  me.  From  1716  only  two  Dutch  vessels 
were  allowed  to  come  yearly,  and  the  value  of  imports  was  fixed  at 
80,000  kwamme.  The  export  of  copper  was  fixed  at  1,500,000  kin. 
EVom  1744  the  value  of  imports  was  reduced  to  600  kwamms^  and  export 
of  copper  to  650,000  kin.    From  1746  the  value  of  imports  was  raised  to 
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lOCK)  kwamme,  and  1,100,000  /pm  of  copper  and  1000  riyo  of  gold  were 
allowed  to  be  exported.  From  1790  only  one  Dutoh  vessel  was  allowed 
to  come. 

The  value  of  imports  was  reduced  to  500  kin  and  the  export  of 
copper  was  600,000  Mn. 

The  Dutch  Captain  was  to  proceed  to  Yedo  once  in  every  five 
years,  and  the  value  of  the  presents  was  reduced  by  one-half. 

After  the  edict  of  1688,  prohibiting  their  visits  to  Japan,  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  made  several  attempts  to  renew  their  intercourse, 
but  without  success. 

In  1689  the  governor  was  dismissed  for  having  sent  a  Namban 
vessel  away  without  having  reported  her  arrival  to  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment. Three  other  vessels  came  in  this  year,  and  Inouye  Ghikugo  no 
Kami  was  commissioned  to  order  their  immediate  departure,  and  to  state 
that  a  second  infraction  of  the  laws  of  Japan  would  be  severely  punished. 

In  1640,  on  July  7th,  a  ship  from  Luzon  arrived.  It  was  seized 
and  the  crew  were  imprisoned  in  Deshima,  61  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  at  Nishizaki  on  August  8rd,  and  the  ship  with  its  cargo,  consisting 
of  60  kwamme  of  gold,  gold  ornaments  and  piece  goods,  was  sunk  off 
Sudzure  in  Nishidomari.  Thirteen  of  the  crew,  who  stated  that  they 
had  come  to  Japan  against  their  will,  were  spared  and  sent  home  on 
September  12th  in  a  Chinese  junk  to  inform  their  countrymen  of  the 
fate  of  their  comrades  and  of  the  prohibition  against  the  coming  of  for- 
eigners. In  1668  the  sunken  cargo  was  presented  to  the  Machi-doshi- 
yori,  who  succeeded  in  raising  over  45  kwamme  of  gold.  On  September 
30th  six  Bateren  and  three  Japanese  were  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Loochoo,  conveyed  to  Satsuma  and  thence  to  Nagasaki,  where  they 
were  imprisoned. 

On    July  26th,  1647,  two  Portuguese  vessels  anchored  off  Yuw6- 

jima,  with  ambassadors  from  Goa,  and  asked  permission  to  trade.     On 

the  28th  they  entered  the  harbour  and  anchored  off  Minagi.    They 

refused  to  give  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  sapng  that  they  intended 

to  return  after  they  had  presented  their  petition.     On  the  80th,  Matsu- 

daira  Chikuzen  no  Kami  arrived ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Kara  and 

soldiers  of  most  of  the  daimids  in  Einshiu.     In  consultation  with  the 

Governor,  it  was  decided  that  a  bridge  of  boats  should  be  stretched 
VOL.  n.  18 
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across  the  harbour  from  Ogami  to  Megami  to  prevent  the  ships  escaping. 
For  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  foreigners,  Sawada  Ennaizayemon,  a 
retainer  of  Omura  and  a  skilled  horseman,  is  said  to  have  appeared  on 
this  bridge  on  a  powerful  chestnut  horse  in  full  armour,  brandishing  a 
spear.  In  the  course  of  a  month  troops  from  the  various  daimiates 
80,488  strong,  and  sailors  to  the  number  of  19,795  assembled  at  Naga- 
saki and  took  up  positions  on  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
on  both  shores  of  the  harbour,  and  at  Fukahori.  Never  before  in  Japan 
had  such  an  array  of  men  gathered  together  to  guard  their  country 
against  foreigners.  All  the  roads,  too,  leading  to  Nagasaki  were 
guarded.  On  the  28th  August  Inouye  Ohikugo  no  Kami  and  the 
Governor  arrived  from  Yedo,  and  presented  Matsudaira  with  a 
letter  from  the  Government  recommending  a  lenient  policy.  The 
ships  were,  accordingly,  suffered  to  leave  on  September  4th,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  troops  dispersed. 

The  revolt  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  in  Amakusa  and  Shimabara, 
which  broke  out  in  1687,  may  be  traced  far  more  to  the  exactions  of  their 
tyrannical  feudal  lords  than  to  the  Government  edicts  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Japan.  An  ignorant  peasantry, 
ground  down  by  taxation  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  misery, 
Tose  rather  to  take  revenge  upon  their  hated  masters  than  to  defend  the 
new  religion,  which  they  had  in  fact  outwardly  abjured.  Many  doubtless 
remembered  the  munificence  of  their  Jesuit  teachers  in  distributing 
alms  in  money  and  kind,  their  skill  in  healing  the  sick  and  their  promises 
of  eternal  bliss  in  a  future  world.  They  had  heard,  too,  of  the  ease  in 
which  their  neighbours  in  Nagasaki  lived,  and  of  the  riches  to  ;be  made 
by  commerce  with  the  foreigners.  They  longed  to  throw  off  their  yoke. 
A  pretence  for  revolt  was  wanted,  and  their  leaders,  a  band  of  reckless 
ronin  anxious  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  enemies  of  lyeyasu, 
found  it  in  Christianity.  Pretended  miraculous  manifestations  of  the 
Divinity  were  made  use  of  to  incite  the  people,  and  they  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  fought  and  fell 
beneath  banners  inscribed  with  the  figure  of  God.  They  paid,  however, 
a  fearful  penalty  for  their  foUy,  and  died  most  cruel  deaths,  refusing  to 
the  last  to  recant  from  a  religion,  to  which  the  sheer  hopelessness  of  their 
condition  drove  ihem  to  yield  a  blind  belief. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  oailine  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  the  accounts  given  by  Japanese  authors  are  highly  embel- 
lished and  the  figures  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  Nanushi  of  the  village  of  Oyei,  in  Amakusa,  one  Oyei  Jihei, 
had  concealed  in  his  house  a  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  stolen 
by  Gensatsu,  mounted  by  Akaboshi  and  secretly  hung  up  before  his 
(Oyei's)  private  altar.  Oyei  was  at  heart  a  Christian,  and  being  delighted 
at  what  he  thought  to  be  a  divine  manifestation,  summoned  Gensatsu 
and  the  neighbours,  who  all  bowed  down  before  the  picture.  As  the 
news  spread,  the  villagers  round  about  assembled  to  the  number  of  4000 
or  5000.  Miake  Tpyemon,  the  retainer  of  Terazawa  Hi6go  no  Kami, 
in  charge  of  the  castle  of  Tomioka,  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  and 
upon  their  refusal,  some  of  his  men  tore  down  the  picture  and  trampled 
upon  it.  Their  temerity  cost  them  their  lives.  Oyano,  Chijiwa,  Ashi- 
dzuka  and  Akaboshi,  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  plot,  then  summoned 
to  Oyei's  house  the  Nanushi  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  advised 
immediate  revolt  and  the  seizure  of  Tomioka.  Whereupon  leaders  were 
chosen,  and  ten  white  fiags  adorned  with  the  picture  of  God  were  got 
ready. 

On  October  1st,  1637,  8,300  men  and  1,000  women  with  800  stand 
of  arms  assembled  at  Oyei  Mura.  Shiro  Tokisada,  son  of  the  Nanushi 
of  Hara  Mura,  in  Sbimabara,  was  chosen  leader  in  chief. 

Various  miracles  were  wrought  to  please  the  people. 

The  plans  Shiro  laid  before  them  were  to  seize  Nagasaki,  subdue 
Eiushiu,  open  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  invite  the  assistance 
of  a  foreign  army  and  thereby  compel  their  lords  to  change  the  harsh- 
ness of  their  rule,  and,  if  they  failed,  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  perish  in  the  attempt. 

On  October  QthHaruda  lyo,  in  charge  of  Raratsu,  landed  at  Hondo 
in  Amakusa  to  assist  Miake.  The  villagers  falsely  represented  themselves 
as  Buddhists,  and  led  him  into  a  trap,  in  which  Haruda's  men  were  set 
upon  at  night  in  the  temple  of  Sai-ho-ji,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
few  reached  the  castle.  Ashidzuka,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  rebellion,  recommended  that  they  should  cross  over  to 
Shimabara.  Shiro,  however,  attacked  the  castle,  but  without  success. 
Ashidzuka  and  other  rontn,  with  120  followers,  then  crossed  to  Shima- 
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bara,  leaving  Shiro  behind  with  10,000  men.  There  they  were  joined, 
at  Hara,  by  Eozayemon,  Shiro*s  father,  and  by  most  of  the  Nanoshi 
and  villagers  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  Government  rice 
godown  in  Eami-Fukaye  mora  was  seized,  and  58,000  sacks  of  rice  and 
4000  sacks  of  daidzu  were  conveyed  to  Hara  in  one  day  in  boats. 
Ashidzuka  and  others  broke  into  the  castle  of  Shimabara  in  charge  of 
Matsukura  Jimbei,  and  seized  arms  and  ammunition,  which  were  also 
sent  to  Hara,  whither  they  aU  withdrew.  Ashidzuka  next  directed 
25,000  sacks  of  rice  and  other  provisions  to  be  sent  over  from  Amakusa, 
and  on  November  7th  8hiro,  with  10,000  men,  arrived  at  Hara. 
Including  women  and  children ,  the  rebels  now  numbered  40,200.  In  Hara 
was  a  castle  once  inhabited  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  Nabeshima,  but 
deserted  since  1601.  It  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable  and  capable 
of  holding  40,000  to  50,000  men.  The  rebels  repaired  this  and  prepared 
for  a  siege.  The  Government  in  Yedo,  upon  hearing  of  the  extent  of  the 
outbreak,  were  alarmed,  and  thought  that  a  foreign  army  had  come  to 
attack  the  country.  By  the  advice  of  Mito  Chiunagon,  Itakura  Naizen 
no  Kami,  one  of  the  ministers,  was  sent  down  with  plenary  powers. 
He  arrived  on  the  11th  December,  and  on  the  dlst  the  siege  was 
commenced.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  too  intricate  to  be  interest- 
ing to  any  modem  reader.  Attack  after  attack  was  made  on  all  sides, 
resulting  merely  in  the  worsting  of  the  Government  troops.  Itakura 
applied  to  Yedo  for  instructions.  All  the  daimids  in  Einshiu  sent  out 
men,  bringing  the  number  of  the  attacking  force  up  to  160,000.  Ita- 
kura's  attempts  having  utterly  failed,  Matsudaira  Idzu  no  Kami  and  Toda 
Samon  were  sent  to  command  the  troops,  and  arrived  at  Shimabara  on 
January  18th,  1688.  Itakura,  hearing  that  he  was  to  be  superseded  in  the 
command,  made  a  final  attempt,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  his  men 
and  himself  being  shot. 

Matsudaira  made  but  little  progress,  although  it  was  evident  that 
the  besieged  were  short  of  provisions.  On  10th  April,  Hojd  Awa  no 
Kami  came  down  from  Yedo  to  consult  with  Idzu.  He  advised  im- 
mediate action,  and  persuaded  Nabeshima  Eai  no  Kami  to  attack  the 
Demaru  without  orders  from  Idzu.  Euroda  Sayemonosuke  and  Nagaoka 
Eemmotsu,  the  leaders  of  the  van  of  Hosokawa  Etchiu  no  Eami*s  men, 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  6te  and  Nakate  respectively.  Breaches 
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weie  now  made  in  the  castle,  and  the  besiegers  poured  in  and  drove . 
the  rebels  to  the  Hmnmaru,  where  they  were  utterly  defeated,  the  finale 
being  a  fearful  massacre  of  men,  women  and  children. 

The  castle  fell  on  April  12th,  1688,  about  seven  months  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  and  after  a  siege  of  102  days.  Hdjd  Awa  no 
Kami  and  Nabeshima  Kai  no  Kami  especially  distinguished  themselves. 

Kozayemon,  Shiro's  father,  was  crucified  at  Nagasaki,  and  Bhiro's 
head  was  exposed  at  the  Ohato  (Great  Pier)  for  seven  days  as  a  warning 
to  the  people.  The  heads  of  those  who  were  decapitated  were  buried 
at  Nishizaka,  a  suburb  of  Nagasaki.  Their  grave  is  called  Arima 
tsttka. 

For  their  misgovemment  Terazawa  was  stripped  of  all  his  domaius 
but  Amaknsa,  where  he  finally  committed  hara-kin  owing  to  the  intense 
hatred  the  people  bore  him,  and  Matsukura  Kai  no  Kami,  Lord  of 
Shimabara,  was  permitted  to  disembowel  himself. 

Previous  to  the  edict  of  1636,  prohibiting  Japanese  from  going 
abroad,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Tonquin,  Annam,  Taiwan, 
Luzon,  Macao,  Cambodia  and  Siam. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Japanese  first  went  abroad  for  the  sake 
of  commerce  in  1592,  when  Shirayama  Kozayemon  of  Nagasaki,  having 
received  permission  from  Hideyoshi  to  go  abroad,  and  having  built  a 
junk  at  Kiyodomari  in  Satsuma,  went  to  Annam. 

Li  the  period  Keicho  (1596-1615)  Tsuda  Matazayemon  went  to 
Siam.  That  country  was  at  war  with  *Sf  |^  a  neighbouring  tribe  (?) 
and,  as  the  Siamese  were  being  worsted,  Tsuda  and  Yamada  with  600 
or  700  Japanese,  who  were  living  in  Siam  at  the  time,  assisted  them. 
The  King,  as  a  reward,  gave  Tsuda  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  ap- 
pointed Yamada  to  some  high  office.  In  the  period  Ewanyei  (1624-1644) 
Tsuda  returned  to  Nagasaki  and  was  made  the  Otona  of  Zaimoku  Machi 
and  afterwards  Siamese  interpreter.  He  brought  with  him  from  Siam 
a  tree  called  Shaku  Sendan  (Melia  Azedarach?)  and  an  image  of 
Buddha.  The  tree  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  being  given  to 
Nabeshima,  Lord  of  Saga,  one  to  Heiz6,  and  the  third  part  used  for  the 
image  of  Buddha  in  the  temple  of  No-nin-ji. 

In  1622  Araki  Sataro  went  to  Annam  and  had  an  audience  with 
the  KiDg.     He  married  the  King's  daughter,  and  received  a  document* 
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containing  the  royal  recognition  of  his  relationship.  [The  original  of 
this  document  was  given  to  the  Governor  in  1681,  and  exhibited  at  the 
exhibition  in  Nagasaki  last  year.] 

In  1628,  Hasegawa,  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  wrote  to  the  King 
of  Ghaban  (?),  forwarding  20  kwamnie  of  silver  for  100  catties  of  aloes- 
wood,  and  requesting  that  better  samples  and  full  weight  should  be 
sent  in  future.  As  a  mark  of  friendship  he  presented  the  King,  in  the 
name  of  the  Sh6gun,  with  a  sword,  and  his  consort  and  sisters  with 
two  dresses  each. 

In  the  same  year,  Itakura  Suwd  no  Kami  received  from  the  King 
of  Siam  a  present  for  the  Shdgun  of  two  elephants*  tusks  and  four  pieces 
of  white  mino.  In  return  he  sent  from  the  Sh6gun  a  pair  of  gold 
screens. 

In  this  year,  also,  Hasegawa  sent  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Luzon,  thanking  him  for  having  sent  an  envoy  to  Japan,  and  presenting 
him  with  two  swords* 

On  July  9th,  1656,  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Siam  arrived 
with  presents  for  the  Shogun,  and  asked  permiEsion  for  his  countrymen 
to  come  periodically.  This  was  refused  and  the  presents  declined. 
Some  time  after,  however,  the  Siamese  were  {allowed  to  trade  at 
Nagasaki.     Ghinese  acted  as  interpreters. 

In  1605,  Arima  of  Shimabara  sent  a  vessel  to  Annam  to  buy  aloes- 
wood.  She  was  driven  by  bad  weather  to  Macao,  and  whilst  undergo- 
ing repairs,  the  sailors  quarrelled  with  the  Portuguese,  who  killed  50 
of  them  and  seized  the  treasure  on  board.  On  board  a  Namban  vessel 
which  arrived  in  June,  was  a  Japanese  who  had  seen  the  fight,  and 
who  reported  to  the  authorities  that  the  Portuguese  who  had  killed 
the  Japanese  were  on  board  another  vessel  then  in  port.  Arima  had 
received  permission  from  the  Government  to  burn  this  ship,  but  the 
Christians  warned  the  captain  of  his  intention,  and  the  vessel  weighed 
anchor  and  lefb^jwith  a  north-east  wind.  Arima  pursued  her  to  the 
east  of  Yuwdjima,  where  she  anchored.  A  south  wind  sprang  up  and 
fire-ships  were  sent  against  the  vessel.  She  was  destroyed  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1609.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  silk,  treasure,  embroidered 
stufis,  chains  and  bracelets. 
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In  1641,  two  gaard-houses  were  erected  at  Nishidomari  and 
Tomaehi.  Two  daimids  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  took  each  his 
tnm  to  be  on  guard  in  the  4th  month  of  every  year.  The  men  on  guard 
numbered  1,000  and  were  changed  every  100  days. 

In  1648,  naval  and  military  equipments  were  stored  at  the  guard- 
houses, and  a  complete  staff  of  officers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  walchmen 
was  kept  up. 

Another  guard-house  was  established  at  Fukah6ri,  and  the  Kara  of 
Nabeshima  provided  a  contingency  in  case  of  necessity,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  being  sent  yearly  from  Hizen. 

After  the  Shimabara  rebellion,  Matsudaira  Idzu  no  Kami  was 
ordered  to  inspect  places  in  Nagasaki  suitable  for  coast-guard  stations  and 
signal  fires.  Look-outs  were  establi^ed  at  Nomo,  Eosedo  and  Hokwa- 
zan.  That  at  Nomo  was  situated  on  the  top  of  Hinoyama.  Two  boats, 
manned  by  five  oars  each,  with  the  words  '*  Nomo  imperial  reporting 
boats  "  on  the  sails,  and  with  masts  painted  black  in  the  middle  and 
white  at  each  end,  were  attached  to  it.  Two  men  were  on  watch 
twenty  days  each  throughout  the  year.  When  Chinese  vessels  left, 
four  were  on  duty.  When  a  foreign  ship  appeared,  she  was  signalled 
at  Nomo,  the  signal  being  taken  up  at  Kosedo  and  passed  on  to  Jiuzei^'i 
Mura  (the  present  Jiu  nin  Machi),  and  thence  to  the  Governor's 
yashiki. 

In  1689,  a  look-out  was  erected  at  Eosedo.  Ten  watchmen,  ten 
sailors  and  four  boats,  painted  similarly  to  those  at  Nomo,  formed  the 
complement  of  the  guard. 

In  1641  a  look-out  was  erected  on  Hokwazan  and  provided  with 
two  farmers,  who  wA'e  changed  every  ten  days.  Upon  the  farmers 
objecting  to  this  service,  Heizo  appointed  men  of  his  own  retinue  in 
1659,  and  after  Heizo's  banishment,  Government  officials  were  appointed, 
A  signal  fire  was  kindled  on  this  mountain  in  case  of  danger  :  it  was 
taken  up  by  another  on  Taradake  Yama  and  thence  on  to  Yedo.  In 
October,  1764,  the  watch  on  Hokwasan  was  abolished.  After  this,  in 
1808  a  guard-house  was  erected  below  the  old  place. 

In  1799  guard-houses  were  erected  at  Ichoyama  and  Ushibuka  in 
Amakusa. 

In  1658  or  1655  seven  forts  were  built  by  Matsura  Hizen  no  Eami — 
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three  within  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  at  Odawo,  Megami  and  Eozaki, 
and  four  without  it,  at  Shirasaki,  Takaboko,  Naginata  and  Eagenowo 
(the  two  last  on  Koyagi  Island). 

Chinese  traders  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Japan  from  very 
early  days :  their  visits  became  less  frequent  in  the  time  of  the  Yuen 
dynasty.  During  the  Ming  dynasty  both  Japan  and  China  were  troubled 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  dwellers  on  the  sea- coast  of  Eiushiu  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  lawlessness,  and  having  crossed  over  to  China, 
ravaged  the  coast  and  committed  all  sorts  of  atropities.  On  the  sails  of 
their  ships  were  written  two  characters  meaning  Hachiman,  and  owing  to 
this  the  Chinese  called  their  vessels  '*  Bahan-sen,'*  **Bahan**  being 
the  Chinese  sound  for  these  char^ters  and  '*  sen  '*  of  course  meaning 
ship.  Intercourse  between  the  countries  was  in  consequence  partially 
broken  off  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Goveimment,  the  only  Japanese 
vessels  allowed  to  visit  ther  ports  of  China  being  those  licensed  by  Ochi 
Yoshitaka. 

At  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  lyeyasu, 
Chinese  junks  came  and  traded  at  Kagoshima,  Bdnotsu,  Kiyodomari, 
Euohinotsn,  Yokose  Ura,  Omura,  Karatsu,  Hakata,  Shimonoseki,  Waka 
no  Ura,  Sakai,  Anotsu,  Nambu,  Kadzusa  and  Nagasaki ;  but  in  16B6 
they  were  forbidden  to  trade  at  any  other  place  but  Nagasaki. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  Chinese  junk,  some  of  the  merchants  of  Naga- 
saki went  out  to  Rozaki  to  meet  her  and  to  make  arrangements  about 
the  landing  of  cargo  and  the  lodging  of  the  officials  and  crew.  As  an 
inducement  to  make  the  townspeople  recant  from  Christianity,  Hase- 
gawa,  when  Governor,  allowed  them  to  lodge  the  Chinese,  and  charge  a 
commission  on  the  cargo,  which  amounted  to  l(9^er  cent  of  the  value  of 
general  stores  and  one  momme  per  tan  of  piece  goods.  In  1688  this 
commission  was  reduced  by  one -half. 

In  1686  the  inspection  of  the  cargo  imported  in  Chinese  junks 
was  introduced. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  mode  in  which  trade  was  carried  on 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Certain  streets  took  it  in  turn  to 
control  the  trade.  Merchants  sent  in  their  tenders  to  the  Otona  of  the 
street,  the  average  of  the  three  highest  tenders  being  held  to  be  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  were  to  be  purchased.    The  Machi-doshi-yori 
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reported  the  price  appraised  to  the  Governor,  who  informed  the  Ghines'e. 
In  case  of  the  latter  refusing  to  accept  this  price,  their  goods  were  sent 
back. 

In  1672  the  Otona  of  Uchinaka  Machi  and  Zaimoka  Machi  were 
ordered  to  receive  tenders,  bat  disputes  having  arisen  between  the 
merchants,  the  system  of  general  tendering  was  abolished,  and  twelve  of 
the  most  inflaential  merchants  of  Ei6to,  Yedo,  Ozaka,  Sakai  and  Naga- 
saki  were  chosen  to  tender  on  behalf  of  the  merchants.  As  before,  the 
average  of  the  three  highest  tenders  was  taken,  and  held  to  be  the  rate 
at  which  the  goods  were  to  be  bought. 

In  1666  the  Chinese  were  not  allowed  to  lodge  where  they  pleased, 
but  only  in  the  street  whose  turn  it  was  to  control  the  trade. 

The  entrance  and  clearance  of  Chinese  junks  were  first  registered  in 
the  time  of  the  Government  of  Takenaka  Uneme  (1629-1682). 

In  1602  Chinese  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  grounds 
of  Go-shin-ji,  at  Inasa,  and  this  formed  the  precedent  for  the  burial  of 
foreigners  there. 

In  1688-1704  a  settlement  for  Chinese  was  formed  at  Jiuzenji 
Mura,  which  they  could  not  leave  without  permission.  Three  Chinese 
temples  were  built  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Priests  were  sent  for 
from  these  temples,  and  festivals,  which  were  formerly  held  at  Go-shin-ji, 
came  to  be  held  in  the  settlement.  Yearly  subscriptions,  however,  were 
still  paid  to  Go-shin-ji,  and  burials  took  place  there  now  and  then. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  by  an  order  given  to  the  Dutch 

and  Chinese  interpreters  on  May  4,  1668,  the  import  of  the  following 

goods  was  prohibited  : — 

Trees  and  plants  (except  those  used  for  medicine). 

Vermilion. 

Living  animals. 

Articles  do  Paris. 

Gold  lace. 

Coral. 

Foreign  clothing  (except  flannel  and  woollen  clothes). 

Red  oxide  of  lead. 

Dutch  Magemono  (round  boxes  ?). 

Aloes-wood. 
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Also  that  by  an  order  dated  16th  September,  1715,  the  following 
articles  were  prohibited  to  be  exported  : 
Gold. 
Silver. 

Gold  and  silver  ware. 
Arms  and  ammunition. 
Portraits  of  warriors. 
Swords  and  razors. 
Edged  tools. 
Sulphur. 
Oil,  etc. 
Lacquer. 

Money  coined  in  Kwanyei. 
Rice,   wheat,  millet,  brans  and  sorghum  (except  what  was  required 

for  ship's  use). 
Silk. 
Pongee. 

Light  silken  furies. 
Grass  cloth. 
Floss  silk. 
Ginned  cotton. 
Raw  cotton. 
Hemp. 

Portraits  of  the  Emperor,  officials  in  full  dress. 
Obscene  pictures. 

Pictures  of  battles  or  strategic  movements. 
'*       *'  camps  and  castles. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  giving  a  short  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  Nagasaki  by  an  English  man-of-war  in  1673,  and  by  a  Russian  man- 
of-war  in  1804. 

On  July  9th,  an  English  man-of-war,  carrying  10  guns,  arrived  at 
Nagasaki,  and  produced  a  letter  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Japanese 
Government  about  44  years  since  to  the  captain  of  an  English  ship 
which  had  touched  at  Hirado.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
this  document  was  without  any  official  seal. 

In  reply  to  enquiries,  the  captain  said  that  war  between  England 
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and  Holland,  and  the  idea  that  small  profit  would  accrue  to  them  if 
they  were  to  trade  with  Japan,  had  prevented  their  visiting  the  country 
for  some  forty  years ;  that  now  their  country  was  at  peace  with  Holland ; 
that  they  had  no  Portuguese  on  hoard,  nor  any  articles  of  church 
furniture ;  that  their  religion  differed  from  that  of  the  Portuguese  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  up  their  arms  and  ammunition  during 
their  stay.  The  Dutch  told  the  Governor,  with  a  view  of  influencing 
him  in  his  report  to  Yedo,  that  the  English  King  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Portugalj  and  that  friendship  existed  hetween  the  two 
nations. 

The  English  said  they  left  England  in  November,  1671,  in  company 
with  two  other  vessels,  and  arrived  off  Bantam,  in  Java,  in  April,  1672, 
where  they  remained  40  days ;  that  one  ship  went  to  Tonquin,  whilst 
the  other  two  arrived  at  Singapore  in  June ;  that  one  of  these  then 
returned  to  Bantam,  her  cargo  having  first  been  transferred  into  the 
vessel  bound  for  Japan. 

The  vessel  anchored  off  Nishidomari.  Five  guard-ships  and  two 
ships  with  Choji  on  board  were  appointed  to  watch  h.er  movements. 
Permission  to  trade  was  refused,  but  as  they  were  short  of  provi- 
sions they  were  allowed  to  sell  some  of  their  goods.  These  realized 
348  riyO  8  ^u,  260  riyO  3  hu  of  which  they  spent  in  purchasing  pro- 
visions, etc. 

On  October  9th,  1804,  a  Russian  ship  with  four  shipwrecked 
Japanese  on  board  visited  Nagasaki.  She  anchored  off  Yuwojima  and 
afterwards  at  Odawo.  The  Russians  said  they  desired  to  offer  presents 
to  the  Shogun  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce.  Nabe- 
sbima  kept  guard  over  the  ship  with  seven  large  and  a  number  of  small 
boats,  while  the  Lords  of  Hizen,  Chikuzen  and  Omura  guarded  the 
approaches  to  Nagasaki  by  land  and  sea.  On  the  80th  they  were 
allowed  to  live  on  shore.  In  December  a  house  was  erected  in  Mega- 
saki  where  19  Russians  (the  Envoy  and  his  staff)  and  the  shipwrecked 
Japanese  lived  for  17  days.  People  were  not  allowed  to  look  at  or 
associate  with  them.  On  6th  March,  1805,  seven  Russians  proceeded 
in  a  boat  from  Megasaki  to  Ohata,  and  thence  to  visit  the  Governor  at 
Tateyama  yashiki.  The  roads  through  which  they  passed  were  hung 
with  curtains  on  each  side  to  prevent  the  Russians  seeing  or  being  seen. 
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The  Governor  informed  them  on  the  6th,  when  they  visited  him  again, 
that  Holland,  Korea,  China  and  Loochoo  were  the  only  conntries  with 
which  Japan  had  intercourse  and  that  he  could  not  receive  their  presents. 
Floss  silk  and  rice  were  given  them. 

On  the  9th  the  Government  received  the  shipwrecked  Japanesei 
and  on  the  19th  the  ship  left. 

The  above  notes  will  doubtless  strike  readers  as  being  somewhat 
disjointed,  but  the  confused  mass  from  which  I  had  to  extract  the 
information  rendered  this  almost  unavoidable.  On  a  future  occasion  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  supplement  them  by  a  more  detailed  account.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  my  gleanings  into  as  readable,  consecutive  and 
condensed  a  form  as  possible,  and  trust  they  may  not  be  quite  devoid 
of  use  or  interest. 
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Nagasaki  Yawagusa. 

do. 

Shikd. 

do. 

Dzushi. 

do. 

Jikki. 

do. 

Riaku-genji. 

do. 

Nikki. 

do. 

Go  Yd  Kibutsu  Shoku. 

do. 

Ki. 

do. 

Yengi  Riaku. 

do. 

Yengi  hiy6. 

do. 

Nukigaki. 

do. 

Eagami. 

do. 

Kagami  Hikaye. 

do. 

Shugai. 

do. 

Irai  no  Oboyegaki. 

do. 

no  Shoki. 

do. 

Jitsu  Bokn. 

do. 

Shizoku  Hen. 

do. 

Shichiu  Meisai  Boku. 
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Eiyd  Riakki. 

Amaknsa  Seibatsn  Ei. 

E6yei  Eemmon  Jikki. 

Takatani  Uji  Nen  rai  Ei. 

Seikoka  Tsashd  Sambutsn  Riakki. 

Matsamai  Sekijin  Ikken  Eikigaki. 

Araki  Uji  no  Ei. 

Ewambnn  jia  san  nen  America  Ben  niakd  Nikki. 

Tenki  Rei-6  Ei. 

Hizen  Fu-do-ki. 

Wa-ji-ga. 

Sai-ran-i-gen. 

Tenshd  Ei. 

Ewai-tsii  Bhd-k6. 
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A    MEMOEANDUM    ON    THE    COLEOPTEEOUS    GENUS 
DAMASTEE,  WITH  NOTES  ON  SIX  SPECIES 

OE  FOEMS  IN  IT. 


By  George  Lewis. 


[Read  March  8,  1881.] 
From  an  entomological  point  of  view,  the  fanna  of  Japan  is 
extremely  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  as  the  coantry  is  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  Continent  of  Asia  to  preserve  any  peculiar  forms 
which  may  arise  in  it,  and  we  thus  find  in  the  insect- world  of  the  islands 
a  fair  amount  of  endemicity.  Added  to  this  partial  isolation  is  the 
geographical  position  of  the  islands  :  they  cover  in  latitude  12  degrees, 
while  the  main  island  at  its  widest  part  scarcely  occupies  four  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  this  gives  a  great  variety  in  climate,  with  many  local 
influences  arising  from  it.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  apterous  forms 
of  life  exhibit  more  local  peculiarities  than  flying  ones — for  insects  fly 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  thus  distribute  themselves  over  large 
areas,  and  where  immigration  is  easy,  affinity  in  form  usually  prevails. 
In  Japan  there  is  a  large  apterous  beetle  of  singular  shape  called 
Damaster.  It  is  allied  to  Carabus,  a  genus  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  Damaster  is  peculiar  to  Japan, 
and  will  afford  therefore  an  excellent  type  for  studying  the  way  species 
are  modified  by  climate  or  by  the  local  results  of  thermal  change.  In 
the  genus  there  are  some  half-dozen  species,  all  differing  inter  sese^ 
and  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  attributing  the  changes  in  form  and  colour, 
which  together  constitute  the  several  species,  to  the  causes  mentioned 
here,  for  we  cannot  well  believe  that  the  variation  results  from  the 
intrusion  by  migration  of  insects  from  other  lands,  with  which  they 
might  interbreed.    In  Nagasaki  there  is  a  long,  sub-tropical  summer, 
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with  little  change  in  the  temperature  from  day  to  night,  and  the 
latitude  gives  little  or  no  twilight.  Here  we  find  D.  blaptoides  Eollar, 
measuring  nearly  2^^  inches,  black  in  colour  and  nocturnal  in  habit. 
It  lives  under  the  shade  of  large  evergreen  trees,  and  we  can  imagine 
that  the  sun  rarely  shines  upon  it.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Shimabara, 
adjacent  to  Nagasaki,  we  leave  a  half-clayey,  half-granitic  soil  for  a  sandy 
one  with  small  conifers,  and  there  is  a  volcano  of  sufficient  altitude  as 
to  be  in  winter  sometimes  topped  with  snow.  Here  the  climate  changes 
enough  to  have  its  effect  on  our  genus  Damaster.  The  trees  of  the 
locality  are  small,  owing  to  the  soil,  and  are  easily  penetrated  by  the 
wind  chilled  by  the  mountains  in  winter,  and  by  the  sun  in  summer. 
We  find  here  D.  Lewisi,  Rye,  a  half-starved  form  of  the  Nagasaki 
species.  It  measures  1  inch  8  lines,  has  shorter  legs,  and  (observe !) 
a  bluish  tint  is  visible  in  some  examples.  The  country  between  Shima- 
bara and  Hiogo  is  unfortunately  unexplored,  but  in  these  two  districts 
there  is  no  difference  in  soil  and  apparently  none  in  vegetation  or 
climate,  for  although  the  difference  in  longitude  is  great,  a  degree  and  a 
half  will  cover  the  space  in  latitude.  In  Hidgo  the  Shimabara  form  of 
Damaster  is  found.  Yokohama  is  our  next  district,  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  has  been  worked  more  or  less  by  entomologists  since  the 
opening  of  Japan.  The  species  here  is  D.  pandurus  Bates,  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  last.  The  thorax  is  shorter,  the  general  outline 
less  elegant,  and  the  individuals  more  constantly  blue.  Indeed,  in  the 
higher  regions  about  Nikko,  to  which  place  the  species  extends,  I  have 
procured  examples  with  metallic  blue  thorax  and  elytra.  These  bright 
specimens  came  from  altitudes  where,  on  the  15th  June,  snow  remained 
under  the  trees,  and  where  in  the  end  of  September  birch  trees  had  lost 
all  their  foliage. 

At  Akita  and  on  northward  to  Awomori  there  is  another  species, 
D.  viridipennis  Lewis,  which  has  a  bright  crimson  metallic  head  and 
thorax  and  elytra  green,  somewhat  obscure  on  the  disc,  but  brightly 
metallic  at  the  margins,  and  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  highly  coloured 
of  Coleoptera  in  Japan.  Now  the  climate  of  this  district  is  many  degrees 
colder  than  that  of  Nikko,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  for  there  the  full 
strength  of  the  northwest  wind — the  cold  wind  in  Japan — is  felt,  and 
prevails  generally  throughout  the  winter,  and  under  these  conditions  wo 
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find  the  brightest  species  in  the  genus.  In  Yezo  there  is  D.  ragipennis 
Motschulsky.  It  has  the  thorax  nearly  as  bright  as  the  last,  with  deep 
purple-coloured  elytra,  and  in  the  south  it  is  also  about  the  same  size, 
but  a  specimen  obtained  from  Gape  Soya  measures  only  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  climate  of  south  Yezo  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  north  of 
the  main  island.  In  Satporo,  during  the  winter  of  1878,  the  mean 
temperatures  for  January  and  February  were  21  and  25  degrees 
Fahrenheit  respectively,  but  we  need  not  insist  much  on  the  qualifying 
tendency  of  this  inclemency,  for  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
throughout  the  winter,  and  this  would  have  a  very  genial  effect  on  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  summer  of  Yezo  gives  a  mean  of  65° 
Fahr.,  which  is  probably  very  little  less  than  that  of  the  A^ta  district. 

Now  we  have  traversed  the  main  islands,  tracing  Damaster  from 
the  south  to  the  north  without  finding  in  any  one  locality  two  species  of 
the  genus,  and  without  finding  any  one  limited  to  a  small  district 
only.  The  species  which  are  found  occupy  wholely  the  area  to  which 
they  belong,  and  these  areas  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  to  each 
one  a  fair  range.  In  concluding  our  researches,  the  question  naturally 
arises : — ^Are  there  any  insular  forms  ?  Do  any  of  the  islands  off  the 
coast  possess  Damasters  different  from  the  type  ?  In  Sado  there  is  a 
fine  species  allied  in  colour  to  D.  pandurus,  but  which  is  otherwise  very 
distinct.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  crassitude  of  its  head  and 
thorax,  and  I  have  named  it  D.  capito. 

From  these  notes  can  any  inductions  be  drawn  which  bear  on  the 
variation  we  see  displayed  in  the  different  members  of  the  genus  ?  As 
Damaster  becomes  separated  from  the  parent  type  in  the  south,  and 
we  follow  it  from  the  temperate  to  the  colder  regions,  it  gradually 
decreases  in  size.  And  diminution  is  a  common  feature  in  nature  under 
like  circumstances,  for  as  we  ascend  a  mountain  we  see  a  stunted 
growth  in  plants  which  at  a  lower  altitude  give  out  vigorous  branches. 
Experiments  prove  also  that  light  checks  the  development  of  growth 
in  vegetation,  and  perhaps  the  same  result  might  be  obtained  from 
trials  in  the  animal  kingdom,  for  Damaster  is  smaller  as  it  becomes 
diurnal.  More  can  be  said  regarding  colour.  The  species  in  travelling 
northward  lose  the  warmth  of  the  sub-tropical  summer,  while  from 
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being  nocturnal  they  become  diurnal  in  habit,  and  thus  rejoice  in  the 
temperature  essential  to  their  nature  and  well-being.  When  for  the 
first  time  we  meet  with  colour,  we  still  have  a  night-roving  creature, 
but  we  have  entered  the  region  of  twilight,  and  most  likely  D.  pandurus. 
is  crepuscular,  or  even  perhaps  diurnal  in  the  early  days  of  spring. 
D.  viiidipennis  and  D.  rugipenuis,  the  bright  coloured  species,  are 
clearly  both  diurnal,  for  I  have  taken  them  on  several  occasions  crossing 
the  path  iu  broad  day -light,  or  feeding  ou  the  exuding  sap  of  trees  at 
noonday.  When  also  we  consider  the  mountain  varieties  of  D. 
pandurus,  how  that  metallic  colour  appears  in  them  while  the  valley 
specimens  are  black,  it  is  naturally  suggested  to  us  that  they  see  more 
daylight  than  those  inhabiting  tlie  warmer  valleys.  We  are  accustomed 
to  see  bright-coloured  insects  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  to  observe  the 
more  sombre  ones  appear  at  night.  The  gay  butterfly  at  noon  shows 
a  great  contrast  to  the  dusky  moth  which  visits  the  lamp,  and  this  is 
explained  by  one  of  the  laws  of  natural  selection.  The  males  single  out 
the  brighter-coloured  females,  while  the  females  favour  the  brighter  males, 
and  this  in  a  long  series  of  races  perpetuates  the  very  pleasing  result  we 
all  observe  in  nature  when  w^o  admire  the  colours  of  diurnal  insects. 
There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  in  Damaster  colour  has  gradually 
appeared  from  a  dark  species.  The  eye  in  nocturnal  insects  is  a  highly 
developed  organ,  but  it  cannot  be  adapted  for  especially  catching  colour, 
for  colour  itself  is  dependent  on  solar  rays  ;  as  for  instance  the  scarlet 
geranium  looks  black  as  night  closes  iu,  and  could  not  attract  a  moth 
by  its  brightness  nor  by  any  great  contrast  it  might  show  to  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  We  may  think  that  in  twilight  or  moonlight 
we  perceive  colour  iu  the  landscape,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  define  or 
represent  the  obscure  hues.  When  light  is  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  life  of  an  animal,  the  eye  becomes  altogether  obsolete,  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  this  in  cavern  insects.  But  why  has  it  been  assumed 
that  all  the  members  of  the  genus  have  emanated  from  the  south,  from 
D.  blaptoides  ?  Because  as  truly  as  we  see  diurnal  insects  as  a  rule  are 
bright,  so  we  observe  throughouttlie  whole  range  of  the  insect- world  that 
the  nearer  we  touch  the  tropics  the  larger  the  species  become,  and  we 
also  can  often  see  this  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  by  following 
it  to  its  most  southern  range. 
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Translated  from  the  'fi  p^  jjf^^  ^  of  Arai  Haku-seki,  by  the 

IIev.  W.  B.  Wright. 


^ 


[Bead  March  8,  1881.] 

On  the  6tL  day  of  the  12th  month  of  Boshi  (the  Rat),  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  Hoyei  period  (Jan.  16,  1709),  I  heard  at  the  Sei-tei  (?)  that 
in  the  preceding  8th  month  there  was  a  wild  man  who  had  come  and 
stayed  in  an  island  of  the  Osnmi  province.  Except  such  words  as 
**  Nippon,"  **  Yedo,"  **  Nagasaki,"  and  the  like,  his  language  could  not 
be  understood.  He  wrote  on  paper  a  number  of  circles,  and  pointing  to 
them  said,  **  Roma,  Namban,  Roxon,  Kasteira,  Kirishitan,"  and  so  on. 
When  he  said  **  Roma  "  he  pointed  to  himself.  This  affair  was  reported 
to  Nagasaki.  When  enquiry  was  made  of  the  Hollanders,  they  said  : 
*'  Roma  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Italy  and  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Ten-shu-kiyo  sect.  Roxon,  Kasteira  and  so  forth  we  don't  know  at  all." 
Also,  when  they  asked  men  of  Nankin,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  Taiwan,  Canton, 
Tonkin  and  Siam,  they  said  they  had  heard  that  Kirishitan  was  the 
name  of  a  corrupt  sect,  but  they  did  not  know  anything  more.  The 
government  told  this  to  me.  When  I  heard  this  I  said  that  I  could  not 
understand  the  fact  of  his  language  not  being  comprehended.  The 
authorities  once  more  asked  why.  I  replied,  **  I  have  heard  and  remem- 
ber what  men  of  old  said,  viz.,  *  as  the  men  of  that  country  understand 
very  well  the  tongues  of  all  lands,  in  former  times  when  the  southern 
barbarians  first  came,  as  they  were  able  to  understand  very  well  the 
languages  of  our  coontry  in  five  or  six  dftys'  time,  at  last  they  also 
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preached  tbeir  doctrine.'  That  doctrine  was  spread  abroad  in  this 
country,  and  for  many  years  the  men  of  that  country  were  always 
coming  and  going.  When  their  doctrine  was  prohibited,  a  great  number 
of  my  countrymen  who  followed  that  teaching  were  sent  over  to  that 
land.  Therefore  the  men  of  that  country  perhaps  will  understand  the 
language  of  this  laud  very  well.  If  those  who  come  seeking  anything  in 
our  country  did  not  understand  this  language,  how  will  they  accomplish 
their  desire  ?  But  as  the  languages  of  the  Five  Parts  are  not  the  same, 
and  among  them  are  ancient  words,  I  don't  know  to  what  part  of 
our  country  the  language  they  have  learnt  may  belong.  As  it  is  nearly 
a  hundred  years  since  the  men  of  that  country  have  ceased  to  come  here, 
in  the  language  of  that  time  there  will  be  differences  from  the  present 
mode  of  speech.  If  we  tell  the  Roman's  words  to  men  who  know  those 
old  words,  his  words  will  not  be  beyond  comprehension.  I  don't 
understand  what  the  Hollanders  mean.  Again,  Roxon  from  the  time  of 
the  86  and  Gen  until  now  being  written  Roson,  jars  that  have  come 
from  that  country  are  thought  convenient  by  my  countrymen  to  keep  tea 
in,  and  the  name  of  Roson  jars  is  understood  by  every  one  ;  and  Kasteira 
being  a  country  near  the  land  called  Italy,  formerly  there  was  a  time 
when  cakes  made  and  sent  from  that  place  were  brought  here,  and  now, 
too,  there  are  such  cakes.  These  things  even  such  as  I  understood, 
when  I  heard.  Then  is  it  not  very  absurd  that  men  of  those  parts 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  ?"  So  I  said,  and  the  government 
thought  so  too.  Then  I  heard  that  that  man,  in  accordance  with  thfi 
law  of  Nippon,  must  be  punished.  That  year  passed  over.  As  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  1st  month  of  Kichi  in  the  Gth  year  (Feb.  19,  1709) 
there  was  court  mourning  (for  lyeuobu),  this  matter  could  not  be 
heard.  That  year  also  came  nearly  to  an  end.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  month  of  Inst  year  the  government  said  :  **  The  foreigner  who  came 
to  Osumi  will  soon  arrive  here.  You  must  investigate  the  cause  of  this 
affair."  Also  they  copied  and  sent  to  me  the  letter  sent  from  Kago- 
shima  last  year  to  the  officials  of  Nagasaki.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  they  did  not  yet  know  the  cause  of  his  having  come  to  Japan. 
Again,  as  what  I  said  was  previous  to  this,  they  summoned  me  to 
the  Shogun  to  cause  me  to  make  enquiries.  And  if  it  were  only  the 
Nipponese  language,  I  could  have  understood  his  language  a  little,  but 
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as  the  names  of  places  and  men,  and  that  doctrine  had  many  peculiar 
sounds,  and  this    doctrine  was  prohibited ;  as  there  were  things  not 
understood,   too,    by  the  Hollander  [interpreters,  truly  this  matter  is 
diflScult.     With   respect  to  this,   as  I  thought  there   might  be   some 
translations  of  these  words  in  the  commissioners'  office,  I  said,  **  If  there 
are  such  books,  be  so  good  as  to  lend  them  to  me."     The  officials  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  and  three  books  came  from  the  office.     When  they  had 
lent  them  and  I  looked  into  them,  the  principal  doctrines  of  that  religion 
appeared,  but  those  words  were  not  translated.     But  in  them  were  one 
or  two  things  not  unworthy  of  attention.     So  then  having  heard  that 
that  man  was  come,  they  summoned  him  on  the  22nd  day  of  the  same 
month  to  the  commissioners'  office.     On  the  previous  day  I  met  the 
officials  of  the  commission,  Yokota  Bitchiu  no  Kami  and  Yanagisawa 
Hachifozayemon,  and  made  an  appointment  about  this  matter.     On  that 
day,  just  after  the  hour  of  mi  (11)  I  went  to  meet  him  there  (Kirishitan 
Yashiki  is  at  Eoishikawa),  and  having  met  the  commissioners,  I  saw  the 
things  he  had   brought  with  him.     I  saw  money  newly  coined  in  this 
country  and  vestments  made  of  white  linen,  and  on  the  back  a  red  stamp 
with  the  name  of  Nara  in  this  country.     As  I  showed  them  also  to 
the  commissioners  and  others,  there  could  be  no  doubt.     Though  they 
thought  it  so  strange  as  not  to  be  able  to  understand  it,  having  all 
finished  looking  they  called  the  interpreters,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Nagasaki  with  this  man.     (The  chief  interpreter  was  called  Imamura 
•Genzayemon  Hidemari,  the  assistants  Shinagawa  Heijiro  and  Kafuku 
Kizo.   I  don't  know  the  proper  names  of  these  two.)     When  I  saw  these 
men  I  turned  to  them  and  said :    **  Please  say  to   the   commissioners, 
*  Formerly,  when  the  Namban  came  to  Nagasaki,  there  were  interpreters 
of  their  tongue  in  Nippon,  and  before  that  religion  was  forbidden  by 
law,  there  were  also  interpreters ;  but  since  those  men  have  all  died,  there 
will  not  be  any  who  understand  this  branch  of  learning.     Much  more, 
from  the   commencement  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  even   by  mistake  to 
have  spoken  of  these  matters  invites   severe  punishment.      Although 
people  may  have  heard  and  known  them,  they  do  not  speak  at  all  of 
them.     So  then  as  70  or  80  years  have  passed  away,  there  won't  be  any 
one  who  can  know  that  language.     As  the  languages  of  the  Five  Parts 
are  not  the  same,  for  example  now,  if  we  spoke  the  Mutsu  dialect  to  a 
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Nagasaki  man  there  would  be  many  words  not  understood.  Bat  while 
this  is  so,  yet  because  they  are  all  oar  mother  tongue,  if  we  suppose 
'that'  to  mean  Hhis',  even  if  we  are  not  certain  of  all,  we  have  a 
general  notioi;  of  the  meaning.  If  I  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  Italy 
and  Holland  are  within  the  same  continent  of  Europe,  and  not  so  fmr 
separated  as  Nagasaki  and  Mutsu.  Therefore  if  we  suppose  that  yon 
speak  with  the  Dutch  language  to  an  Italian,  seven  or  eight  words  out  of 
ten  will  be  understood.  But  when  you  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment, it  won't  do  to  speak  by  conjecture :  you  must  learn  to  speak 
correctly.  The  present  mode,  too,  is  diflferent  from  former  modes  of 
speech.  Now  we  don't  use  the  former  mode  of  public  speaking.  Since  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  understand  this  man's  language,  even  though  the 
interpreters  don't  understand  all  his  words,  yet  let  them  make  a  con- 
jecture and  tell  me,  and  I  also,  thinking  that  their  words  correctly  agree 
with  the  meaning  of  his  words,  will  accept  and  use  them  even  though 
I  don^t  understand.  Therefore  in  conjecturing  their  meaning,  though 
they  should  mistake  them  a  little,  it  will  be  no  crime.  Of  course  as  they 
have  not  studied  this  language,  although  there  may  be  some  things  not 
understood,  please  don't  blame  this.'"  They  replied  that  they  agreed 
with  all  this.  When  it  was  past  three  o'clock  he  was  called  out,  and 
two  men,  one  at  each  side,  kept  guard,  and  he  saluted  the  persons 
present.  They  ordered  him  to  sit  down,  and  then  the  commissioners 
came  to  the  side  of  a  table.  (That  housa  faced  the  south  and  there  was 
a  wooden  verandah  ;  the  table  was  placed  three  feet  from  it.  The 
commissioners  sat  near  the  verandah,  but  I  sat  a  little  in  the  rear. 
The  chief  interpreter  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  verandah.  The 
assistant  interpreters  knelt  on  the  east  side.  As  the  Roman  had  come 
from  a  distance  in  a  norimon  he  could  not  walk  ;  therefore  even  in 
coming  from  the  prison  he  came  in  a  /irt//o.  Therefore,  too,  the  two 
men  held  him  up  by  the  armpits.  When  he  had  sat  down  by  the  table, 
one  horse-soldier  and  two  foot-soldiers  were  beside  and  behind  him, 
and  knelt  on  mats.  The  rest  of  the  arrangements  were  similar  to  this.) 
His  height  was  over  six  feet ;  he  was  taller  than  ordinary  men,  his 
head  the  shape  of  a  censer,  his  hair  black,  his  eye  deep  set,  a  high 
nose,  and  he  wore  a  brown  stuffed  small-sleeved  Nipponese  pongee  silk 
robe.     This  garment  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  of  Satsuma.     Next 
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the  skin  he  wore  a  white  calico  shirt.  (When  he  sat  down  he  made 
the  ceremony  of  the  sign  of  some  letter  with  his  right  hand  on  his 
forehead,  and  afterwards  he  always  did  the  same.  I  have  written  the 
shape  of  it  at  the  end  of  this  hook.)  So  then  the  commissioners  spoke 
to  the  Roman  through  an  interpreter.  When  they  did  so,  he  made  an 
oheisance  and  replied.  Then  the  commissioners  said,  that  as  the  weather 
was  very  cold  they  wished  to  give  him  a  garment ;  but  he  would  not 
receive  it.  The  reason  was,  as  I  heard,  that  he  was  not  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  his  religion  to  receive  from  any  but  disciples.  **  But  since 
such  like  as  food  was  necessary  to  sustain  precious  life  that  he  might 
accomplish  the  commands  of  his  King,  it  was  quite  enough  to  receive 
the  benevolence  of  this  country  by  eating  its  rice !  How  could  he 
oppose  this  rule  of  his  religion  and  receive  clothes  ?  As  he  is  wearing 
a  garment  which  he  received  at  first  in  Satsuma,  he  is  not  cold,  and 
they  must  not  distress  themselves."  After  this  talk  was  ended,  all 
the  commissioners  saluted  me  and  bid  me  sit  down  beside  them.  And 
that  day  I  made  no  other  enquiries  except  that  I  bid  the  interpreters 
ask  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  country,  and  heard  the  Roman's 
reply.  (I  brought  the  map  of  the  world  and  enquired  the  state  of  the 
various  countries.  This  map,  being  made  in  Japan,  was  not  precise  ;  but 
as  I  had  heard  that  there  was  an  old  map  in  the  commissioners'  office, 
they  promised  to  bring  it.)  When  they  asked  him  about  this  matter, 
I  found  that  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  understand  as  I  thought  it  would 
be.  Only,  as  his  words  were  a  mixture  of  the  dialects  of  the  Five  Parts 
spoken  with  his  native  accent,  though  I  thought  the  words  were  so  and 
so,  I  had  some  doubts.  He  also,  thinking  we  did  not  understand  him 
well,  often  repeated  the  same  words  over,  but  there  were  a  good  many 
mistakes  in  his  talk.  And  moreover,  he  pronounced  the  names  of  those 
places  and  persons  according  to  the  manner  of  his  country,  but  enquired 
carefully,  and  distinguished  the  names  well,  and  as  the  intei-preters 
had  learned  the  Dutch  language  well,  he  tauglit  them  to  pronounce 
what,  led  by  former  habits,  they  could  not  pronounce  as  the  Roman 
did.  Also  after  one  hour  of  questioning  I  myself  conversed  with  him. 
As  it  was  now  evening  I  informed  the  commissioners  that  I  would  come 
again,  and  then  was  about  to  return  home.  Just  then  the  Roman, 
turning  to  the  interpreter,  said  :   **  The  cause  of  my  coming  to  Nippon  is 
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to  respectfully  teach  my  doctrine  and  thus  benefit  all,  ai^  save  men. 
But  since  coming  to  Nippon,  I  have  caused  trouble  to  many,  which 
distresses  my  conscience.  Since  I  arrived  here,  this  year  has  nearly 
ended.  The  weather  is  cold;  the  climate,  too,  is  severe  and  snow 
will  soon  fall.  It  is  truly  a  source  of  sorrow,  that  men,  beginning  with 
these  Samurai,  should  have  to  guard  me  day  and  night.  I  suppose  the 
reason  of  thus  guarding  me  is  fi*om  the  fear  that  I  may  run  away* 
My  coming  without  fear  over  many  thousand  miles  of  wind  and  waves, 
is  that  at  all  hazards  I  may  come  and  tell  the  message  of  my  Lord  to 
Nippon.  I  have  come  by  my  own  desire.  And  so  I  shall  certainly 
not  leave  and  go  elsewhere ;  and  though  I  ran  away,  I  could  not  stay 
one  day  in  a  place  unknown,  as  I  am  not  like  the  men  of  this  country. 
But  if  you  are  guarding  me  by  the  Shogan's  command,,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  be  negligent  in  this.  The  daytime  does  not  matter,  but  as  the 
night  is  truly  miserable  for  the  guards,  put  on  manacles  and  fetters 
and  place  me  bound  in  the  prison.  If  you  should  do  so,  the  night 
guards  will  be  able  to  sleep.  Please  mention  this  to  the  commissioners.'' 
When  the  commissioners  had  heard  this,  they  thought  it  very  frightful. 
I  said  to  them  :  **  I  should  not  have  thought  him  so  deceitful ;"  and  the 
prisoner  having  heard  me,  and  seeming  to  dislike  me  very  much,  said : 
**  It  would  be  shameful  for  any  one  not  to  speak  the  truth  ;  much  more 
since  there  is  a  special  commandment  of  my  religion  with  respect  U) 
telhng  lies.  From  the  time  I  came  to  understand  the  principles  of  this 
religion  until  now,  I  have  not  told  any  untruths.  Notwithstanding, 
how  is  it  that  you  have  said  such  a  thing  of  me  ?"  I  asked  him,  **  In 
what  you  said  now,  did  you  say,  *  the  year  being  nearly  over  and  the 
climate  cold,  it  is  unendurable  to  see  these  guards  having  to  kee])  watch 
day  and  night '" ?  **  Yes,"  he  replied.  **  If  so,  then,  I  think  you  spoke 
deceitfully,  because  it  is  considered  very  important,  and  is  by  command 
of  the  government ;  and  since  the  commissioners  have  received  orders 
and  so  commanded  you  to  be  guarded,  as  they  are  anxious  that  nothing 
untoward  should  happen  to  you,  inasmuch  as  your  clothes  are  thin, 
they  wished  to  give  you  clothes,  biit  you  won't  receive  those  garments. 
If  it  is  as  you  now  said,  why  do  you  cause  them  such  anxiety  ?  If  you 
don't  care  on  account  of  your  rehgious  rule,  why  is  it  that  at  all  events 
you  don't  care  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  you  ?    There- 
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fore  if  what  yjou  said  now  is  true,  what  you  said  before  is  a  lie.     Any- 
how explain  to  me  what  is  your  meaning."     He  replied :  "  Since  I  have 
heard  your  words,  I  think  that,  what  I  said  before  was  a  mistake,  there- 
fore I  will  receive  the  garment,  and  set  the  commissioners'  minds   at 
rest."     The  commissioners  were  glad  that  he  had  spoken  such  a  good 
thing.     The  Roman,  turning  again  to  the  interpreter,  said :  "If  it  is  all 
the  same,  I  humbly  wish  not  to  receive  silk  robes, — only  cotton  ones." 
As  it  had  grown  dark  during  this  talk,  they  took  him  back  to  prison, 
and  I,  too,  went  back  to  my  house.     On  the  26th  evening  I  called  the 
interpreters  to  my  house,  and  asked  some  things  I  had  not  understood 
the  day  before.     Again  on  the  25th  I  went  there  and  met  the  commis- 
sioners, and  we  summoned  the  Roman  once  more.     On  this  day  the  map 
of  the  world  that  was  in   the  commissioners'  house  was  brought,  and 
I  inquired  many  things  about  Roma  and  rather  in  detail.     He  said : 
**  This  map  was  made  more  than  70  years  ago,   and  even  at  R6ma 
there  are  not  many  like  it ;  but  in  some  parts  it  is  unfortunately  frayed 
and  torn.     If  these  were  mended,  it  might  be  handed  down  to  the  future." 
This  day  we  spent  in  converse  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  and  sent  him 
back.     That  day  he  proffered  his  thanks  a  second  time  for  the  cotton 
clothes  to  the  commissioners.     I  suggested  that  they  should  go  and 
see  the  interior  of  the  prison,  and  went  as  guide  ;  and  when  they  arrived, 
th^y   saw   on  the  north  side  of  the  prison  a   house.     Formerly  the 
teachers  of   that  doctrine    who  had  returned  to  orthodoxy  were  put 
there.     There  were  living  in  it  an  old  couple ;  as  the  commissioners 
came,  they  went  out  to  meet  them.     These  were  the  children  of  some 
criminals,  and  having  become  slaves  thereby,  were  given  as  servants 
to  some  one  kept  here,  and  they  had  become  man  and  wife.     These  had 
not  received  that  doctrine,  but  as  they  had  been  servants  to  Christians 
from  childhood,  they  were  not  allowed  outside  the  prison.     Well,  they 
looked  at  that  prison.     It  was  large,  separated  into  three  by  thick 
boards  ;   they  had  placed  the  missionary  in  the  west  room.     He  had 
cut  red  paper  into  the  shape  of  a  cross  and  pasted  it  on  the  west  wall, 
and  was  reciting  his  prayers,  so  as  to  read  them  under  the  cross.     To 
the   south  of  this   dwelling  was  another  house.     There  the  warders 
kept  watch.     After  I  had  seen  these  things  I  returned  home.     On  the 
dOth  I  went  again.     This  day,  as  the  commissioners  said  I  need  not 
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go  with  them,  I  did  not  go.  We  enquired  more  in  detail  this  day 
what  we  had  asked  briefly  some  days  before.  So  the  day  passed  over. 
What  we  had  enquired  about  before  only  related  to  his  country.  We 
bad  not  asked  the  cause  of  his  coming  here,  and  the  object  of  his 
religion.  He  used  to  explain  the  matters  of  his  religion,  whenever 
the  words  came  up,  but  I  made  no  reply.  On  the  next  day  I  said  to 
the  authorities,  '*  Up  to  yesterday  this  man^s  examination  has  lasted 
about  three  days.  Now  I  can  understand  his  words  without  mistake, 
and  I  think  that  he  can  understand  my  words  well.  Hencefortl^  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  enquire  the  cause  why  he  has  come.  If  not, 
as  assuredly  his  talk  will  be  about  the  principles  of  his  religion,  perhaps 
the  commissioners  will  come  together  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  order 
me  to  hear  the  reason  of  this  matter.'*  They  signified  their  approval.  I 
also  told  the  commissioners  and  bid  them  meet.  On  the  4th  of  the 
twelfth  month  I  went  to  the  commissioners'  office,  and  the  commissioners 
also  met  there.  They  had  him  out  of  prison,  and  I  asked  him  why  he 
came  to  Nippon,  and  what  doctrines  he  came  here  to  spread.  When 
I  had  done  so,  he  rejoiced  very  much,  and  said  :  "  Six  years  ago  I  heard 
that  I  was  to  come  here  as  a  messenger,  and  enduring  many  thousand 
miles  of  wind  and  waves,  at  last  I  have  anived  at  this  capital.  But 
as  this  day,  if  I  lived  in  my  own  land,  would  be  the  beginning  of  New 
Year,  a  time  when  all  men  are  rejoicing  together,  I  think  it  truly  a 
joyful  thing  that  to-day,  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  Japan,  I  am 
asked  about  my  religion."  (In  that  sect  at  Homa  perhaps  the  calendar 
may  be  different  on  the  4th  of  12th  month.)  He  spoke  fully  about  his 
religion.  His  doctrine  was  difi*crent  in  no  respect  from  what  was  in  the 
three  volumes  lent  from  the  commissioners'  office.  Only  there  were  a 
few  verbal  differences,  and  the  names  of  places  and  men  were  spelt 
differently,  all  the  sounds  being  slightly  altered.  In  respect  of  general 
knowledge  and  good  memory  even  at  Homa  he  was  considered  very 
learned.  In  astronomy  and  geography  the  Nipponese  could  not  come 
near  him  at  all.  I  enquired  as  to  the  ancient  matters  at  Roma,  and 
he  said  :  **  There  are  many  kinds  of  learning  there  ;  among  these  I  am 
acquainted  with  16."  For  example,  as  to  astronomy  and  so  forth,  the 
first  day  I  met  him,  as  the  day  was  nearly  ended,  I  enquired  of  the 
commissioners,    '*  What  hour    may  it  be  ?    As  there  is  no  bell  to 
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strike  the  hour  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  don't  know."  Then  turning 
his  head  and  observing  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  looking  at  his  own 
shadow,  bending  his  fingers,  and  calculating,  he  said:  "  In  my  country's 
fashion,  it  is  such  a  division  of  such  an  hour,  of  such  a  day,  of  such  a 
month  and  year."  This  was  by  the  triangular  sun-dial  method,  and 
appeared  very  simple  to  him,  but  I  don't  think  you  would  say  it 
was  very  easy. 

Again,  I  opened  the  map  of  the  world,  made  in  Holland,  and  going 
through  all  parts  of  Europe,  at  last  I  asked,  "Where  is  Roma?"  but 
as  the  names  were  written  in  small  barbarian  letters,  even  the  inter- 
preters could  not  understand.  But  he  said,  **  Is  there  a  Chiruchisusuya  ?  " 
**  There  is  not,"  replied  the  interpreter.  **  \Vhat  is  it?"  I  said.  He 
said,  "  In  the  Dutch  language  it  is  called  hassuru,  in  Italian,  compass." 
When  I  said,  **I  have  one,"  and  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  gave  it,  he 
said:  **This  is  not  quite  serviceable,  because  its  point  is  shaky;  but 
it  is  better  than  nothing."  Seeing  that  there  was  in  the  map  a  measur- 
ing scale  painted  small,  he  took  a  pen,  copied  those  numbers  and  using 
that  compass,  calculated  the  minute  number.  That  map  Tyas  on  the 
table,  his  body  on  a  seat  in  the  garden,  but  stretching  out  his  hand,  he 
looked  out  a  line  drawn  like  a  spider's  thread  on  that  small  painted 
space,  reaching  with  the  compass  a  part  his  hand  could  not  get  to,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  count  on  both  sides,  and  saying,  **  Be  pleased  to  look 
here,"  he  pointed  with  the  compass  to  it.  So  when  I  looked,  the  point 
of  the  compass  had  stopped  within  a  small  circle  like  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  The  interpreter  said  that  on  the  side  of  that  circle  the  word 
**  Koma"  was  written.  Besides  this,  I  asked  about  Holland  and  all  its 
provinces,  and  he  knew  theto  all  without  a  mistake  as  before ;  and  when 
we  looked  for  Nippon  in  the  map,  and  asked,  *' Where  is  Yedo?"  as 
before,  he  said,  **  Hero  it  is."  And  when  we  looked  at  the  place,  it  was 
written  *'  Yedo  "  in  foreign  letters.  It  appeared  that  these  things  were 
all  fixed,  but  I  imagine  that  if  he  had  not  been  accurate  in  these  things, 
it  would  truly  be  difficult  to  do.  I  said,  **If  I  studied  all  these  things, 
could  I  acquire  them  ?"  **  Truly,  they  ai*e  easy,"  he  replied.  Again  I 
said,  **  As  I  don't  know  mathematics  well,  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult." 
** By  no  means;  even  without  knowing  mathematics,  you  can  learn  it 
very  easily,"  said  he.     And  again  he  was  very  careful  to  show  his 
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approval,  even  in  small  things.  When  he  sat  beside  the  table  in  the 
garden,  he  first  folded  his  hands  and  made  a  bow,  and  with  his  right 
hand  he  made  the  sign  on  his  forehead,  and  afterwards  closing  his  eyes, 
sat  down,  but  like  a  statue,  without  any  movement.  Whenever  the 
commissioners  rose  up,  he  also  stood  up  and  made  obeisance  and  then 
sat  again.  When  they  came  back  to  their  scat,  he  also  stood  and  made 
a  bow.  Every  day  he  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Once,  on  seeing  a 
commissioner  sneeze,  he  looked  at  him  and  repeated  a  form  of  incanta- 
tion, and  then  turning  to  the  interpreter  he  said  :  "  The  weather  and 
climate  ai*e  cold.  Can't  you  put  on  another  coat  ?  My  counti7men  are 
careful  about  Bueezinff  Formerly,  people  in  my  land  were  everywhere 
seized  with  this  sneezing  sickness.''  Again,  the  interpreters  using  the 
Latin  language,  corrected  the  mistakes  in  his  use  of  the  Nipponese 
language.  When  they  did  so,  he  praised  them  highly.  I  having  heard 
their  words,  laughed  and  said,  **  The  interpreters  have  only  imperfectly 
learned  the  Dutch  language,  and  their  old  habits  can't  be  done  away, 
which  are  unlike  the  present  mode  of  speaking.  Of  course  you  are 
used  to  our  language."  Again,  as  he  could  not  say  in  our  language  the 
words,  "  In  the  Dutch  men-of-war  there  are  placed  in  the  sides  many 
weapons ;  these  are  in  three  compartments — middle,  upper,  and  lower, 
and  they  stick  the  great  guns  through  the  port  holes,"  and  even  to  say 
it  by  a  figure  was  not  very  easy,  I  stretched  out  my  left  hand 
sidewise,  and  sticking  out  three  finger  tips  of  my  right  hand  between 
the  four  fingers,  I  shewed  them  to  him,  and  he  said,  *'  It  is  exactly  so," 
and  turning  to  the  interpreters  said,  *'  It  is  very  clever."  Again,  when  I 
enquired  how  far  the  country  of  Nowa  Oranda  is  from  here,  he  did  not 
reply.  I  asked  a  second  time,  and  turning  to  the  interpreter,  he  said  : 
**  In  the  great  laws  of  my  religion  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
that  about  murder.  How  can  I  tell  people  and  help  them  to  find  other 
countries  ?  "  When  I  heard  his  words,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  them, 
I  asked  through  the  interpreted,  **  How  does  he  mean  ?  "  He  said,  *'  Even 
though  I  should  know,  I  must  not  answer  matters  about  those  countries." 
Once  again,  when  I  asked  his  opinion,  he  said,  '*  As  I  have  only  lately 
seen  the  people  of  Nippon,  I  don't  know  matters  relating  to  Nippon,  but 
if  you  were  an  inhabitant  of  my  country  you  would  do  fine  things. 
As  Nowa  Oranda  is  not  far  from  here,  if  this  person  should  desire  to 
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take  that  country,  it  would  be  very  easy.  Therefore  I  refuse,"  said  he, 
'*  plainly  to  tell  the  way  there  or  to  show  how  to  conquer*  any  one's 
country."  I  heard  this  and  felt  sorry  the  commissioners  too  should  have 
heard  it,  and  said,  with  a  laugh,  *'  In  regard  to  what  I  have  now  heard, 
even  if  I  had  that  desire,  as  there  is  a  strict  law  in  my  country,  I  could 
not  send  even  one  soldier  there."  All  his  examination  was  in  a  similar 
style. 

When  he  came  to  speak  about  his  religion,  it  appeared  to  be  not 
in  the  slightest  respect  like  the  true  way.  Wisdom  and  folly  became 
suddenly  interchanged  in  him ;  at  first  I  had  thought  him  very  intelli- 
gent, but  when  he  began  to  explain  his  doctrine,  he  became  like  a  fool ;  it 
was  just  as  if  one  had  heard  the  words  of  two  men.  At  this  point,  though 
I  knew  that  although  that  Roman  learning  is  well  accustomed  to  deal 
only  with  matter  and  mechanics,  and  is  acquainted  with  things  derived 
from  matter,  yet  it  is  not  acquainted  with  things  above  matter ;  yet  I 
thought  that  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator  may  not 
be  false.     So  then  after  that  our  talk  ended. 

I  presented  two  volumes  to  the  government,  in  which  I  had  written 
the  main  points  of  our  conversation.  As  it  already  had  been  distinctly 
determined,  an  order  was  given  by  the  Shogun  to  the  commissioners  to 
this  effect :  **  The  religion  of  Yaso  has  been  prohibited  in  Nippon  from  of 
old.  Now  with  respect  to  that  Roman's  coming  here,  since  he  says  that 
he  came  here  to  complain  that  former  messengers  were  truly  not  deserving 
of  punishment,  he  must  have  come  to  bring  letters  from  Roma.  However, 
he  has  come  deceitfully  without  such  letters  to  our  land.  Even  if  his 
words  were  true,  we  must  regard  the  subsequent  circumstances  with 
suspicion.  But  since  he  says  he  is  an  envoy  from  his  country,  we  must 
not  put  him  to  death.  After  this  we  shall  wait  for  the  production  of 
testimony  as  to  what  he  says,  and  deal  accordingly."  I  thought  to 
myself, — Hereafter,  too,  Romans  will  be  continually  coming  here. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  I  wrote  down  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  matter,  said  to  the  government  that  I  would  present  it, 
and  when  I  had  written  it,  did  so. 

A  little  while  after  this  the  Shogun  died,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
Sh6toku  period  (1714),  the  winter  of  K6go,  the  couple  who  were 
servants  of  the  Yaso  teacher  who  had  conformed  to  orthodoxy  confessed 
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openly.     [This   teacher's  name  was   Karokawa  JAan.     I  dont  know 
well  whether  his  true  name  was  not  Franchisoko  Shdan  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  servants  were — the  man,  Ohdsake ;  the  woman,  Harn.]     They 
said :  ''Formerly  when  our  master  was  alive,  he  secretly  taught  as  his 
doctrine ;  but  we  did.  not  know  that  he  acted  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  forbidding  the  religion  of  Yaso,  when  ho  taught  that  doctrine." 
Now  that  we  have  become  very  old,  we  have  seen  how  this  Homan,  not 
regarding  his  life  for  the  sake  of  religion,  has  come  many  thousand 
miles,  is  captured  and  dwelling  in  prison,  and  loath  as  we  are  to  lose  the 
short  span  of  this  life,  yet  atj  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  soul 
prison,  we  have  received  the  doctrine  from  him  and  become  believers. 
As  it  would  be  opposing  the  goodness  of  the  government  not  to  confess 
these  things,  we  confess  thus  much.     However  it  may  turn  out  for  us, 
we  ask  that  we  may  be  dealt  with  for  our  crime  according  to  the  laws." 
When  they  confessed,  the  commissioners  separated  the  two  from  each 
other.     The  next  year  (1715),  in  the  drd  month,  when  the  Hollanders 
came  to  Nippon,  we  interpreted  the  Roman's  words.     The  crime  of 
having  secretly  given  instruction  to  the  old  couple  in  opposition  to  his 
former  words  was  examined  into,   and  he  was  bound  in  prison.     Then 
he  showed  his  r^al  thoughts  ;  raising  bis  voice,  he  abused  the  commis- 
sioners,  called  out  the  names    of  the  old  couple,  and  strengthening 
their  faith,  ceased  not   day  and  night  advising  them  to  hold  steadfast 
until  death.     The  Hollanders  who  came  this  year  said  they  had  heard 
that  Tomas  Tetoriinon,  who   wont  first   to  Peking,   went   there,    but 
immediately  returned  to  Roma.     The  reason  was,  that  when  he  came 
first  to  Peking,  they  heard  that  he  could  not  remain  because  he  was  hated 
by  the  people  of  Peking.     And  now  this  man's  coming  to  Nippon  is 
perhaps  unknown  to  his  country  people ;  but  perhaps  if  we  reflect,  he 
may  have  committed  some  crime  in  his  native  land,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  having  though(i 
how  he  could  expiate  liis  crime,  as  he  wished  to  como  here  and  do 
something  to  be  of  advantage  for    his    country,  perhaps  the  Roman 
government  thought,   **  If  he  should  go  to  Nippon  and  bring    about 
intercourse  with  our  country,  truly  it  would  be  good  for  us ;  and  even 
though  he  should  be  killed  in  accordance  with  tho  law  there,  wo  don't 
care."     The  Hollanders  said  to  me  that  it  was  probably  in  accordance 
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with  that  wish  that  he  had  heen  sent  to  Nippon.  What  the  Hollanders 
said,  too,  was  reasouahle  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  was  so.  In  my  opinion, 
they  thought  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  religion  of  Yaso,  as  they 
observed  it,  should  be  spread,  and  sent  him  to  Nippon  to  try.  If  I  am 
asked  why,  when  I  consider  the  gold  and  copper  coins  coined  here 
which  he  had  with  him,  I  see  that  when  I  first  heard  of  his  having  with 
him  Ogon  and  other  money  and  iron  cash,  he  said :  "  In  my  country 
gold  and  silver  is  not  sought  for,  but  through  the  alms  of  all  Europe 
plenty  comes  into  the  country."  Also  he  said  that  *'  much  gold  goes 
out  into  the  country  of  Eoxon,  and  from  all  parts  of  Nippon  much  gold 
and  silver  goes  forth  and  is  taken  by  the  Spaniards."  And  said 
he,  "  Without  the  trouble  of  enquiring  of  these  things  in  my  native 
country,  yet  if  I  wrote  a  letter  to  lloxon  an  answer  would  come 
immediately  to  Nippon."  These  things  were  fixed  in  my  inemoiy  and  I 
did  not  understand  at  that  time  why  he  came  to  Nippon,  but  I  thought 
this :  When  he  lived  in  his  own  laud,  he  heard  that  the  gold  and  iron 
coins  had  become  altered  in  Nippon,  and  thought,  perhaps,  people  may 
have  become  poor  there ;  if  so  there  will  certainly  be  distress.  When 
the  people  are  sufiiering,  the  command  of  the  government  prohibiting  the 
religion  of  Yaso  will  not  be  kept.  Even  though  it  be  observed,  if  I  drew 
people  with  money  to  this  doctrine,  that  prohibition  will  cease.  And  so 
he  may  have  come  to  Nippon.  After  this  we  had  no  talk  about  the 
money.  However,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year,  that 
Chosuke  died.  He  was  55  years  old.  After  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  Roman  also  becoming  ill,  died  on  the  21st  day  of  the  month.  He 
was  about  47  years  of  age. 

As  there  is  something  I  had  mentioned  to  the  government 
previously,  I  now  write  these  things  in  full  which  were  asked  and  replied 
to,  in  three  volumes.  When  I  first  wrote  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
affair,  I  copied  out  the  whole  of  what  the  Nagasaki  officials  told  the  Yedo 
commissioners,  and  advised  the  government  of  it.  In  it  I  wrote  what 
he  said  of  all  foreign  countries.  In  the  end  I  have  written  all  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  us.  As  it  is  now  a  long  time  since 
this  happened,  there  are  many  things  forgotten.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
those  words  and  his  language,  there  may  be  many  blunders.  The  things 
in  it  relating  to  all  foreign  countries  I  will  publish  and  shew  to  any  one 
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who  seeks  to  know  fully  about  foreign  countries ;  but  the  things  written 
at  the  close  of  the  book  might  be  shown  to  any  one,  yet  if  the  govern- 
ment should  ask  abaut  this,  it  can  be  said  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
shew  them  to  other  persons. 


FLY  SHEET  (tHE  FIRST  COMING  OF  THE  ROMAN  TO  NIPPON). 

At  a  village  named  Kuriu,  in  the  island  of  Yakushima,  in  the 
country  of  Hamo  and  province  of  Osumi,  a  fisherman  named  Kuboura 
and  some  others  of  the  province  of  Awa  came,  and  staying  there,  were 
engaged  in  fishing.  On  the  28th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the  Rat,  in 
in  the  5th  year  of  the  Hdyei  period  (Oct.  10,  1709),  these  seven  men 
were  in  their  boat,  and  came  to  the  part  of  the  sea  lying  out  from 
Yudomari  village  in  Yakushima ;  more  than  three  rl  away  from  the 
land  they  saw  there  was  a  ship  larger  than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
As  these  seven  men  were  returning  to  Kuriu,  a  boat  was  lowered  from 
the  ship,  a  sail  hoisted,  and  they  came  towards  the  fishermen.  As  they 
came  rowing  towards  them,  and  were  only  10  hen  away,  they  saw  in 
that  boat  10  men  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before.  One  was  paddling. 
They  came  quickly  on,  but  the  fishermen  got  to  land,  and  that  boat 
returned  to  the  ship.  That  evening  the  villagers  looked  and  saw  out  at 
sea  from  a  village  of  Yakushima  named  Onoma  the  many-sailed  ship 
that  had  pulled  up  the  boat  go  towards  the  east.  When  it  was  night, 
as  it  became  cold,  all  went  home  and  could  not  tell  where  the  ship  had 
gone  to. 

On  the  mon-ow,  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  ship  which  appeared 
the  day  before  on  the  sea  near  Yodomari  village  two  rl  west  of  Onoma, 
was  there,  but  as  the  north  wind  was  strong,  it  sailed  away  to  the  south. 
At  the  half  hour  of  the  Horse  (12.80  p.  m.)  that  ship  had  quite  dis- 
appeared. That  day  a  farmer  named  Tobei,  of  the  village  of  Koidomari 
in  Yakushima,  went  to  a  place  called  Matsushita  to  burn  charcoal ;  and 
as  he  was  cutting  wood,  hearing  a  voice  behind,  he  looked  back.  A 
man  with  a  long  sword  beckoned  to  him,  but  he  did  not  understand 
his  words.  As  he  appeared  to  be  asking  for  water,  Tobei  went  near 
and  gave  him  some,  and  then  ran  away.     When  the  other  had  finished 
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drinking,  he  called  Tobei  again,  and  he  being  afraid  on  account  of  the 
sword,  would  not  go  near  again.  The  man,  conjecturing  T6bei's  thoughts, 
put  away  the  sword,  and  then  T6bei  drew  near  and  »he  gave  T6bei  one 
Ogon.  Then  as  Tobei  thought  he  must  have  landed  from  among  the 
men  rowing  the  boat  on  the  previous  day,  he  would  take  neither  sword 
nor  money,  but  went  away  towards  the  shore.  No  ship  nor  any  other 
man  appeai-ed.  Then  Tobei,  returning  to  his  own  house,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  neighbouring  village  and  reported  this  matter.  He 
then  went  with  two  men,  one  named  Goroyemon,  of  the  village  of 
Hirata,  and  the  other  Kihei  to  Matsushita,  and  met  the  foreigner. 
Then  that  man,  pointing  to  Koidomari,  seemed  to  say  that  he  would  go 
there.  As  it  appeared  as  though  his  feet  were  tired,  one  helped  him 
on,  another  held  his  sword,  and  the  third  held  something  like  a  bag 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  and  they  came  together  to  the  house 
of  the  Koidomari  villager  without  eating.  That  man  also  took  out  two 
round  Ogon  and  two  square  ones,  and  offered  them  to  the  house- 
owner,  but  he  would  not  receive  them.  They  could  not  converse  or 
understand  anything  about  him,  but  his  form  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Nipponese.  The  tonsure  was  like  that  of  the  Nipponese ;  on  his 
body  he  had  a  blue  cotton  garment  with  the  Yotsumeyui  crest,  dyed 
like  the  lines  of  a  chessboard  and  with  brown  lining.  The  length  of 
the  sword  was  two  feet  four  inches ;  he  wore  it  on  one  side  in  our  style. 
When  this  m&tter  came  to  the  ears  of  the  official  who  had  charge  of  the 
island,  he  caused  a  place  to  be  made  to  put  him  in,  at  a  village  called 
Miyanoura,  and  having  removed  him  there,  told  the  Lord  of  Satsuma. 
The  ministers  of  Satsuma  sent  up  a  report  sealed  with  their  names 
to  the  commissioners  at  Nagasaki.  (That  letter  they  wrote  on  the  18th 
day  of  the  9th  month.  Those  Kara,  viz.,  Shimamura  Okura,  Shimamura 
Sh6gen,  Niiro  Ichi  no  Kami,  and  Tanegashima  Kurando  wirote  and  signed 
it.  The  Nagasaki  commissioners  were  Nagai  Sanuki  no  Kami  and  Bessho 
Harima  no  Kami.  The  Satsuma  Karo  requested  the  commissioners  to 
fetch  them  away  to  Nagasaki.  After  that,  word  was  also  sent  from 
Satsuma  to  Nagasaki  of  his  making  round  signs,  and  of  the  words  he 
spoke — I  mean,  **  Roma,"  "  Roxon,"  and  so  forth,  as  mentioned  above.) 
The  authorities  summoned  the  Hollanders  first,  and  then  all  the 
foreigners  living  in  Nagasaki,  and  enquired  the  meaning  of  the  words 
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spoken  by  him,  but  no  one  understood  them.  Moreover,  as  the  winter 
was  nearly  over,  and  the  north  wind  was  constantly  blowing,  and  waves 
were  rough  on  the  sea,  the  ship  that  was  conveying  him  was  twice 
blown  back,  but  the  Satsuma  men  worked  hard,  and  not  caring  for  wind 
or  wave,  came  at  last  to  Osumi  province,  from  whence  they  sent  him  to 
Nagasaki.  He  asked  very  earnestly  to  go  to  Yedo,  and  it  appeared  he 
did  not  like  to  go  to  Nagasaki,  but  as  they  could  not  go  with  him  to 
Yedo  according  to  his  wish,  they  came  to  a  place  belonging  to  Nagasaki 
named  Aba,  escorted  by  many  other  ships.  Here  they  left  the  ship, 
took  him  to  Nagasaki  by  land,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Then  they 
made  the  interpreters  who  knew  Dutch  inquire  the  cause  of  his  coming, 
but  though  they  knew  the  names  of  the  places,  they  did  not  under- 
stand anything  else  he  said,  and  as  the  Boman  said  he  disliked  Hol- 
landers, it  was  not  thought  well  to  shew  them  to  him.  So  placing 
paper  screens  between  them,  they  caused  the  Hollanders  to  listen,  but 
there  were  many  things  they  did  not  understand  ;  and  inasmuch  as  his 
speech  was  half  Nipponese,  it  was  yet  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 
But  he  seemed  desirous  of  saying  many  things,  and  so  at  last  it  was  said, 
**  You  should  tell  what  you  wish  to  find  out  to  the  Dutch  residents.** 
He  replied,  *'  I  will  do  so."  Among  the  Hollanders  were  a  man  named 
Atereyanto  and  Capitan  Yasufuru  Han  Mausteru,  who  had  learned  the 
old  Roman  language.  They  went  together  into  the  room  where  he  was. 
(The  language  of  that  country  is  the  Latin  tongue.)  Through  these 
the  reason  of  his  coming  was  learnt,  and  so  the  Nagasaki  commissioners 
communicated  with  Yedo. 

Afterwards  I  heard  that  when  he  met  the  Hollanders  he  seemed  to 
become  very  proud.  They  for  some  reason  appeared  to  be  afraid  of 
him.  They  had  learned  that  language,  but  as  it  was  six  years  before, 
had  forgotten  it  and  did  not  understand  very  well  what  he  said,  but 
after  he  had  explained,  they  comprehended  by  degrees. 

After  that  there  is  the  matter  of  his  conveyance  hither  from 
Nagasaki. 

In  the  summer  of  the  next  year  the  government  told  the  Nagasaki 

commissioners  that  he  was  to  go  to  Yedo.     Therefore,  choosing  three 

interpreters  who  had  become  accustomed  since  the  previous  year  to 

his  language,  on  the  26th  day  of  the  9th  month  they  left  Nagasaki  and 
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came  to  Yedo  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  month.  Then  as  the  com- 
missioners "who  presided  over  the  probihition  of  the  religion  of  Yaso 
received  orders  to  that  effect,  he  was  placed  in  the  prison  of  their 
office.  What  happened  after  that  is  as  I  have  written  before.  The 
commissioners  gave  directions  that  his  daily  rations  should  be  fixed 
without  change  at  all  at  what  he  had  from  his  first  arrival  in  Nagasaki 
until  then. 

(He  always  ate  twice,  after  noon  and  sunset.  At  the  two  meals  he 
had  rice ;  in  the  soup  were  wheaten  dumplings  fried  in  thin  sauce,  and 
in  it  herring  or  fish  and  onions  were  boiled ;  a  little  vinegar  and  salt 
was  put  in.  The  dessert  consisted  of  four  roast  chestnuts,  two  oranges, 
five  dried  persimmons,  two  round  persimmons  and  one  piece  of  cake. 
On  his  day  of  purification  he  ate  only  once, — at  noon,  but  he  ate  dessert 
twice  on  those  days, — eight  roast  chestnuts,  four  oranges,  ten  dried  per- 
simmons, four  round  ones,  and  two  pieces  of  cake.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  threw  away  the  peel  of  his  dessert.  Even  on  fast  days  he  ate  fish, 
and  after  he  came  to  Yedo  he  would  not  enter  a  bath  even  once,  but  he 
wasn't  a  bit  dirty ;  and  except  when  he  was  eating  he  drank  neither 
cold  nor  hot  water.)  In  the  bag  which  he  first  brought  with  him  were 
a  copper  image,  a  painted  figure,  vessels  for  offering  things  to  it,  vest- 
ments and  a  rosary ;  and  besides  there  were  16  volumes  of  books,  181 
pieces  of  gold  Oyon  shaped  like  a  sudzu  (bell),  160  d^on  like  a  ball  (<2a^), 
d8  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  Nippon  Genroku  period,  70  Nipponese 
cash  and  81  cash  of  the  E6ki  period.  Six  of  the  books  were  never  out 
of  his  hand ;  he  used  to  recite  from  them.  (As  it  would  be  useless  to 
describe  their  appearance  exactly,  I  don't  write  it.) 

Sh6toku  5th  year,  the  middle  of  2nd  month  of  Itsubi  (1715). 

(Signed)  Ghikugo  no  Kami,  Jngoi-no-ge,  Minamoto  no  Kimi-yoshi 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Satow  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
know  that  there  existed  an  account  of  tlie  voyage  of  the  Ahh6  Sidotti  in  the  Spanish 
language,  entitled  "  Belacion  del  viage  que  hipo  el  Abad  D.  Juan  Baptists  Sidoti, 
desde  Manila  al  Japon,  embiado  por  el  Papa  Clemcnte  XI,"  1717,  which  had  also 
been  translated  into  Italian  and  published  in  Home  in  1718.  There  was  also  an 
aocoont  in  the  7th  volume  of  Charlevoix'  '*Histoire  et  Description  du  Japon,** 
which  concluded  with  the  statement  that  he  met  with  a  violent  death,  bat  this  was 
dearly  disproyed  by  Aral  Haknseki's  narrative. 


(178) 


DESCEIPTIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  ROSAEIES  (JIU-DZU) 

AS  USED  BY  THE  DIFFERENT  SECTS  OF 

BUDDHISTS  IN  JAPAN. 


By  J.  M.  James. 


[Read  April  12,  1881.] 

Tho  most  casual  observers  amongst  residents  in  Asiatic  conntries 
where  the  Buddhist  religion  predominates  must  be  familiar  with  the 
name  and  form  of  the  rosary  carried  by  the  monks  of  the  different  sects, 
either  in  their  hand  or  twisted  round  the  wrist.  Few  can  have  failed  to 
notice  this  inevitable  appendage  to  the  costume  of  the  priests  met  with 
in  one's  daily  walks ;  but  the  idea  of  investigating  the  origin  and  use  of 
apparently  so  trivial  an  ornament  may  not  have  suggested  itself  to  many. 
However,  to  a  student  of  Buddhism  the  matter  presents  a  different 
aspect.  He,  if  he  wishes  to  attain  any  proficiency  in  the  subject  which 
he  has  undertaken,  must  grapple  with  and  solve  these — however  trivial — 
technicahties,  for  they  are  stepping-stones  from  which  in  the  future  he 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  vast  dogma  of  Bud- 
dhism, with  all  its  intricate  network  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  round 
which  unceasingly  revolves  the  Wheel  of  the  Law. 

It  is  a  slow  and  up-hill  struggle :  perplexing  theories  and  legendary 
lore  confront  us  at  almost  every  step.  These  have  to  be  surmounted, 
and  so  doing,  however  trivial  a  subject  may  appear  to  outsiders,  it  must 
not  be  passed  over  carelessly  by  the  student,  but  must  be  thoroughly 
analysed.  With  this  object  in  view  allow  me  to  claim  your  interest  this 
evening  in  describing  one  of  the  many  molecular  links  out  of  which  the 
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Buddhist  dogma  is  composed,  so  that  in  the  fatore  when  oar  collection 
is  complete  we  may  he  ahle  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  place  and  value, 
and  thus  ohtain  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  fahric.  By  first  describing 
the  Sho-zoku-jiu-dzu  (rosary),  which  all  the  sects  use  in  common,  and 
afterwards  those  peculiar  to  each,  taking  the  principal  sects  of  the  present 
day  in  the  order  in  which  they  first  spread  in  Japan,  I  will  now  attempt 
to  explain  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible  the  rosary  and  its  use. 

The  rosary,  or  jm-dzu,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  a 
number  of  beads^  or  counters  for  marking  the  number  of  prayers  recited, 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  amongst  the  Buddhists  for  many  centuries. 
Possibly  its  use  and  the  number  of  its  beads  were  first  determined  at  the 
Council  of  Asoka,  B.  C.  250.  The  original  number  seems  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  eight,  supposed  to  correspond  to  a  like  number  of 
sins — Hiakii-hachl-bon-nd,  one  hundred  and  eight  sins,  or  **  Lusts 
of  the  flesh,"  which  all  human  beings  are  supposed  to  be  heir  to. 
Professor  Monicr  Williams,  in  his  **  Modern  India,"  thus  alludes  to  the 
rosary  : — **  Rosaries  seem  to  be  common  in  all  religious  systems  which 
attach  more  importance  to  the  repetition,  than  to  the  spirituality,  of 
prayer — or  the  oftener  repeated  the  spirituality  increases  pro  ratio.** 
Again,  he  says  : — **  High-caste  Brahmans  merely  use  their  rosaries  to 
assist  them  in  counting  up  their  daily  prayers,"  etc.,  etc. 

THE  "  SHO-ZOKU-JIU-DZU,"  OR  ROSARY  USED  BY  ALL  THE  SECTS  IN 

COMMON. 

This  rosary  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  beads  of  a  uniform  size, 
exclusive  of  two  large  ones,  so  placed  that  they  divide  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve  into  two  equal  parts,  namely,  fifty-six  between  each  large 
bead.  From  one  of  the  large  heads  extend  two  pendant  strings  on 
which  are  strung  twenty- one  beads,  rather  smaller  than  those  on  the 
main  string ;  these  are  here  terminated  by  two  beads  of  an  elongated 
shape  commonly  termed  Tstiyu-dama,  or  Dew-drop  bead.  These  beads, 
which  extend  from  the  large  head  called  Ten-Jio-oya-dama,  or  Upper- 
Parent  bead,  are  so  arranged  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  knowing 
which  is  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  rosary,  and  they  also  show 
which  is  the  left  and  which  is  the  right  side.  They  are  as  follows : — 
Immediately  above  the  large  one  is  a  solitary  bead  beyond ;  this  the 
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strings  are  knotted.  From  this  there  are  five  heads  on  each  string,  when 
the  string  is  again  knotted.  Still  again  there  are  another  five  heads  on 
each  string,  which  then  terminates  with  a  Tsuyu-dama  (Dew-drop  head). 
The  nse  of  the  solitary  bead  is  that  in  holding  the  rosary  with  the 
Ten-no-oya-dama  uppermost,  it  should  he  on  the  left  hand ;  this  will 
ensure  the  right  signification  heing  attached  to  each  head  during  prayer. 
The  collective  name  of  these  pendant  heads  are  Kami-desldy  Superior 
disciples. 

Extending  from  the  other  large  bead — Chi-no-oya-dama — Lower 
Parent-bead,  are  three  strings,  on  two  of  which  are  five  small  heads, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  Tsuyu-dama  string.  These  are  termed  the 
Shimo-deshiy  or  Inferior  disciples.  The  third  has  ten  beads, — similar 
to  those  of  the  disciple-beads, — without  any  Tsuyu-dama ;  these  are 
used  simply  as  counters,  termed  Kadzu-tori,  As  the  names  of  the 
deity,  or  saint,  assigned  to  every  bead  on  the  rosary  will  be  fully 
described  in  the  catalogue  further  on,  I  shall  here  only  mention  the 
significations  attached  to  some  of  the  most  important.  The  upper  large 
bead  has  several  appellations,  namely,  Ten-no-oya-dama^  Upper-Parent 
bead ;  Fuy  Father ;  Shiyaka-mum\  Buddha ;  etc.  The  lower  large 
bead  is  styled  Chi-no-oya-dama,  Lower  Parent- bead ;  Bo,  Mother ;  Ta-ho- 
niyo-rai,  the  Divine  Spirit  which  inspired  and  perfected  the  true 
enliyhtenment  of  Shiyaka  Muni,  etc.,  etc.  The  orthodox  name  of  the 
Tsuyu-dama  (4)  is  Shi  Tennd,  the  Four  Regents  who  are  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  universe.  Placed  as  they  are  at 
the  ends  of  the  strings  on  which  all  the  other  beads  are  strung,  they 
keep  in  harmony  and  order  the  entire  rosary  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  used.  The  rosary  represents  metaphorically  the  Buddhist 
Pantheon,  consequently  the  position  assigned  to  the  dew- drop -beads — 
Shi  Tenno — is  supposed  to  be  symbolic  of  their  actual  positions  of 
power  and  authority,  according  to  the  Buddhist  philosophy,  presid- 
ing as  they  do  for  good  or  evil  over  the  welfare  of  this  and  all  other 
worlds :  San-zen-tiai,  Three  thousand  worlds ;  Jippo-Kai,  worlds  on 
all  sides — namely,  the  entire  universe.  Thus  the  working  of  this 
boundless,  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible  **  Wheel  of  Nature "  is 
kept  in  perfect  harmony. 
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On  the  main  string  of  beads,  at  an  interval  of  seven  beads — either 
way — ^from  the  Ten-no-oya-davia^  are  two  beads  rather  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  generally  of  some  diiSerent  material,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  more  readily  distinguished.  Again  from  these  smaller  beads,  at  a 
further  interval  of  fourteen  beads  on  either  side,  are  other  two  of  the 
same  sort.  These  are  sometimes  erroneously  called  Shi  Tenno,  Four 
Regents,  or  Shi  Bosatsu^  Four  Saints,  varying  with  the  sect.  The 
material  of  the  beads  differs  in  a  considerable  degree,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  possessor ;  crystal,  glass,  ivory  and  jade  stone  are  often  used, 
whilst  others  are  of  ebony  or  rose- wood,  with  the  four  interval 
beads,  on  the  main  string,  together  with  the  Kami  and  Shimo-deshij  and 
Tsuyu-damay  of  crystal,  coral,  and  even  silver  and  gold,  according  to 
taste  or  fashion.  Formerly  rosaries  were  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
Bodai  tree  (Indian,  Pipal  tree),  under  the  shade  of  which  Shiyaka  Muni 
is  said  to  have  attained  supreme  and  universal  enlightenment;  but 
probably  owing  to  this  wood  not  being  easily  obtainable,  common  rosaries 
are  now  frequently  made  from  the  wood  of  the  cherry  and  plum  trees. 

The  rosary  as  above  described  is  usually  carried  by  the  monks 
and  laity  of  all  the  sects,  on  all  occasions  of  religious  state,  visits  of 
ceremony  or  condolence,  funerals,  etc.,  and  varies  as  much  in  material 
and  value  as  do  the  rank  and  wealth  of  its  owner. 


TEN-DAI   SECT. 

Founder  y  Den-giyo  Daishi;  doctrines  first  taught  in  Japan,  A,D,  804. 
The  rosary  used  by  the  monks  and  followers  of  this  sect  consists 
of  a  string  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  beads  of  the  usual  size,  and  one 
large  bead,  Oya-dama,  Parent-bead.  At  an  interval  of  seven  beads 
from  the  Oya-dama  on  either  side  are  placed  two  beads  smaller 
than  the  others,  and  again  from  these  at  a  further  interval  of  fourteen, 
two  more  of  the  same  size ;  these  are  invanably  of  some  different 
material  from  the  main  number  of  beads.  These  four  beads  are 
generally  termed  the  Shi  Tennd.  From  the  Oya-damay  independent  of 
the  main  string  of  beads,  extend  two  pendant-strings,  of  about  four 
inches  in  length ;  having  on  one,  twenty,  and  on  the  other,  ten  small 
beads.    These  are  used  as  counters  during  the  recital  of  prckyers,  and 
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when  used  as  such,  one  of  the  ten  beads  is  slipped  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  string  after  one  round,  that  is  when  one  hundred  and  twelve  prayers 
have  been  recited.  After  the  ten  have  been  exhausted,  one  of  the  twenty 
is  slipped  to  the  extremity  of  its  string,  and  the  ten  replaced  as  at 
eommencement  of  prayer.  Thus  by  the  time  the  whole  of  the  twenty 
counters  have  been  once  used,  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred 
prayers  will  have  been  recited.  This  operation  can  be  continued  over 
and  over  again,  according  to  the  spiritual  inclination  or  religious  fervour 
of  the  devotee. 

SHIN-GON   SECT. 

Founder f    KU-Icai  (commonly  called  Ko-ho  Daishi);  doctrines  first 
*  taught  in  Japan^  A\D,  805, 

The  rosary  as  used  by  the  monks  and  laity  of  this  sect  does  not 
differ  in  any  great  degree  from  the  one  previously  described.  It 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  beads,  and  two  Oya-dama — 
Parent-beads.  The  relative  position  of  the  beads  on  the  main  string 
is  the  same  as  in  that  used  by  the  Ten-dai  sect.  From  the  Ten-no 
oya-dama — upper  Parent  bead — extend  two  strings  of  about  five  inches 
in  length,  on  one  of  which  is  a  solitary  beacf ;  the  strings  are  here  tied 
with  a  peculiar  knot,  said  to  resemble  the  ancient  Chinese  character 
fgj^  man,  or  wan, — Ten  thousand,  all,  or  a  myriad.  Beyond  this,  on 
either  string,  are  five  beads,  terminated  with  an  elongated  shaped 
stopper-bead — Tsiiyu-dama — Dew-drop-bead. 

JO-DO  SECT. 

Founder,  Ho-nen  Sho-nin;  docUines  first  taught  in  Japan  during  the 

eud  of  the  12th  century. 
The  rosary  used  by  the  monks  and  laity  of  this  sect  consists  of 
two  separate  strings  of  beads,  rove  one  within  the  other.     On  one, 
exclusive  of  the  Oya-dama,  are  forty  bead^  I  a»^  on  t^^®  o^her,  exclusive 


1  One  of  a  combination  of  characters  used  in  representing  one  of  the  many 
attributes  of  Buddha,  thus ;— (/|5  fS  ^ )  Man-toku-son,— Virtue  personified. 
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of  its  Oya-daviat  twenty- seven  of  the  same  size  as  the  forty  on  the 
other  string,  and  twenty- eight  smaller  heads  placed  alternately  with  the 
larger  ones.  There  are  thus  forty  on  one  string,  and  fifty-five  on  the  other, 
making  a  total  on  hoth  strings  of  ninety-five,  exclusive  of  the  large 
heads.  The  string  which  has  the  fifty-five  heads  on  it — in  addition  to 
its  heing  rove  through  the  other  string  of  heads — is  rove  through  a 
metal  ring  sufficiently  large  to  enahle  the  rosary  heing  passed  freely 
through  it  when  heing  used.  Attached  to  this  ring  are  two  string- 
pendants,  on  one  of  which  are  ten  small  heads,  and  on  the  other  six ; 
these  are  used  as  counters.  This  style  of  douhle-rosary  is  peculiar  to 
the  J5-do  sect. 

The  manipulation  during  prayer  is  as  follows: — Using  it  with 
either  hand,  the  string  which  has  the  forty  heads  on  it  is  placed  i^ith  its 
Oya-dama  lying  over  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-finger  with  the  other 
fingers  lying  through  the  rosary.  It  is  then  turned  hy  the  thumh, 
one  bead  at  a  time  firom  the  Oya-dama — one  bead  for  each  prayer — until 
the  Oya-dama  comes  round  to  its  starting  point.  The  other  string, — 
which  has  fifty-five  beads  on  it — is  placed  between  the  second  and 
third  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  and  used  as  the  first  set  of  counters. 
Thus,  after  one  round  of  the  upper  rosary  has  been  completed,  one 
bead  of  the  lower  rosary  is  slipped  through  between  the  fingers — also 
from  its  Oya-dama — and  so  on,  one  bead  for  every  turn  of  the  upper 
rosary,  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  rosary  has  been  exhausted,  when 
recourse  is  had  to  one  of  the  small  pendant  beads  to  indicate  the  fact. 
The  whole  process  has  then  to  be  gone  over  again,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  counters  have  been  once  used,  thirty- 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- six  prayers  wjU  have  been  recited. 

This  style  of  double-rosary  was  first  introduced  and  used  by  Awa- 
nosuke,  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  the  founder  of  this  sect,  the 
intention  being  that  it  should  be  manipulated  only  with  the  left  hand, 
thereby  leaving  the  right  hand  free  for  waiting  on  and  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  his  superior.  By  this  means,  whilst  attending  to  his  master 
with  one  hand,  the  faithful  retainer  could  still  uninterruptedly  be  carry- 
ing on  his  continuous  round*  of  prayers  with  the  left  hand,  thus 
facilitating  a  happy  combination  of  spii'itnal  and  secular  duty. 
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ZEN  SECT. 

Founder,  Yei-sai  Zeti-shi ;  doctrines  Jirat  taught  in  Japan  during  the 

early  'part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  rosary  invariably  need  by  the  monks  ol  this  sect  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  beads,  exclusive  of  one  large  bead,  or  Oya-dama^ 
having  no  pendant-beads  (Kami  or  Shimo-deshi)  from  the  Oya-dama, 
From  the  Ten  no  Oya-dama  or  large  bead,  extending  about  three  inches 
in  length,  are  the  ends  of  the  strings  on  which  the  whole  of  the  beads 
are  strong ;  on  these  strings  there  is  a  small  stopper-bead,  Fusa-dome, 
Tassel- stopper  (either  of  ivory,  ciystal  or  sometimes  wood),  and 
beyond  this  the  strings  are  knotted  together.  On  the  main  string  of 
beads,  at  intervals  of  eighteen  beads  apart,  are  four  small  beads  (of  some 
material  diiSerent  from  the  others),  two  on  either  side  of  the  Oya-dama. 
They  are  termed  the  Shi  Tennd — ^Four  Regents. 

ZEN  SECT. 

The  rosary  of  the  laity  of  this  sect  differs  slightly  from  that  which 
the  monks  use.  The  main  number  of  beads  is  the  same,  but  the 
positions  assigned  to  those  representing  the  Shi-Tenno  and  the  Kami 
and  Shimo-deshi  (which  are  used  as  counters)  are  the  same  as  in  that 
Qsed  by  the  Sbin-gon  sect. 

MONTO  SECT  OR  IKKoSHIU. 

Founder,  Shin-ran  Sho-nin ;  doctrines  first  taught  during  the  early 

part  of  the  13th  century, 
Tlie  rosary  used  by  the  monks  and  laity  of  this  sect  is  very 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Ten-dai  sect ;  the  position  assigned  to  the 
Shi-Tenno,  Four  Regents,  is  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  tbat 
it  has  two  large  beads,  Oya-dama  (instead  of  only  one,  as  in  that  of  the 
Tcn-dai  sect),  and  the  number  of  Kami-deshi,  superior  disciple  beads, 
is  less.  Extending  from  the  upper  large  bead, — Ten-no  Oya-dama, — 
are  two  short  strings  having  on  each  ten  beads ;  these  are  knotted  at 
the  fifth  bead,  and  the  remaining  five  on  each  string  are  terminated  by 
two  Tsuyu-dama  or  Dew-drop  beads. 

VOL.  IX.  28 
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NICHI-REN  HOKKE  SHIU  SECT. 

Founder^   Xichi-reii   Sho-nin;   doctnnes  first    taught    diinng  the 

middle  of  the  13th  century. 

The  rosary  used  both  by  the  monks  and  followers  of  this  sect 
is  a  fac-siinile  of  the  Sho-zoku  jiu-dzu — one  which  is  used  in 
common  by  all  the  sects,  differing  only  in  the  size  of  the  beads,  which 
are  as  a  rule  very  small,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  and  for  being 
more  easily  manipulated.  The  beads  corresponding  in  position  with 
the  Shi-Tenno,  Four  Regents,  of  the  Ten-dai  and  Monto  sects  are 
commonly  termed  the  Shi  Bosatsu,  Four  special  saints. 

KANO. 

A  term  applied  to  the  manner— also  implying  the  acts  of  manipulat- 
ing the  rosary  during  the  recital  of  Prayers  of  Request  (of  a  just  nature) 
to  a  certain  deity  endowed  with  the  power  of  granting  or  witholding 
the  desire  of  the  devotee.  It  is  as  follows : — The  rosary  is  held — 
having  one  cross- turn  taken  in  it — with  its  loops  placed  over  the 
middle  j&nger  of  both  hands,  the  large  beads  resting  against  the  back 
of  the  fingers  close  to  the  knuckle  joint.  The  Ten-no  oya-dama, — 
Upper-Parent  bead, — on  the  right,  and  the  Chi  no  dya-dama — Lower- 
Parent  bead, — on  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  Deshi-dama, — Disciple- 
beads, — bang  down  the  backs  of  the  hands. 

The  hands  are  then  brought  together — finger-tips  touching, — with 
the  loop  of  the  main  string  of  beads  lying  between  them,  and  raised 
slowly  and  reverently  to  the  forehead  (very  frequently  as  high  only  as 
the  chin)  of  the  suppUcant  as  the  Prayers  of  Request  are  repeated. 
During  prayer  the  beads,  together  with  the  loops  of  the  rosary,  are 
slightly  or  in  a  most  energetic  manner,  according  to  the  degree  of 
religious  fervour,  rubbed  up  and  down,  the  friction  of  the  beads  causing 
a  peculiar  grating  and  rather  unpleasant  noise.  However,  this  custom 
of  rubbing  the  hands  in  too  extreme  a  manner  is  considered  excessively 
vulgar  by  those  of  the  orthodox  school,  who  simply  keep  to  the  **  Middle 
Path," 
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KI-TO. 

The  ceremony  of  invoking  the  gods,  peculiar  to  the  Ten-dai,  Bhin- 
gon  and  Nichi-ren  sects — Riy5*ba — or  those  sects  of  Buddhists  into 
whose  doctrines  a  certain  proportion  of  Shinto  formulas  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

GOMA. 

The  ceremony  of  Go  Jii-to  and  Goma  combined  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Ten-dai  and  Shin-gon  sects,  and  is  thus  performed : — In 
front  of  the  altar — in  temples  of  these  sects — stands  a  large  square 
wooden  box,  internally  lined  with  metal,  called  Goma-dan ;  in  this 
a  fire  is  ignited  with  slips  of  a  certain  wood,  which,  whilst  burning, 
makes  a  crackling  noise,  and  emits  sparks  abundantly  on  all  sides. 
During  this  interval  the  administering  monk  repeats  the  usual  in- 
cantatory  prayers  with  great  vigour,  at  the  same  time  using  the  rosary  in 
a  manner  siniilar  to  that  described  under  Kan-o. 

This  is  believed  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  causing  the  recovery 
from,  and  prevention  of,  sickness,  or  dispelling  evil  spirits,  and  all 
tendencies  that  way. 

With  the  Nichi-ren  sect  the  Go  ki-to  is  performed  without  the  Goma ; 
the  manner  of  manipulating  the  rosary  is  different  and  peculiar  to  this 
sect.  The  rosary  used  on  these  occasions  differs  slightly  from 
that  in  ordinary  use  ;  it  has  no  counters  attached,  simply  the  Disciple- 
beads  ;  beads  on  the  main  string  are  vulgarly  termed  Mikan-dama,  Orange- 
beads,  from  their  similarity  to  the  shape  of  an  orange,  being  slightly 
flattened  at  their  sides.  The  ceremony  is  as  follows  : — The  rosary  above 
described  is  tied  to  a  small  wooden  sword  (of  about  five  inches  in  length), 
the  large  beads — Oya-dama — being  fastened  near  its  point.  On  the  sword 
is  written  the  Dai-moku,  or  Original  prayer  of  the  Creed : — **  Namu» 
miyo-ho-ren-ge-kiyo,"  besides  other  incantatory  prayers.  The  monk 
then  commences : — Holding  the  sword  in  the  right  hand  he  first  repeats 
the  first  article  of  the  creed,  **  Miyo-ho-ren-ge-kiyo-j5-hon-dai-ichi,*'  at 
the  same  time  making  nine  passes  in  the  air  with  the  sword,  which 
are  supposed  (mentally)  to  correspond  with  the  character  Miyo  !  Myste- 
rious 1  Wonderful  1  jj^.     And  sometimes  this  figure  .[|    [[:  is  used,  which 
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is  also  made  with  nine  strokes.  Whatever  prayers  are  recited  the  metre 
IB  so  arranged  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  nine  passes  used  in  making 
the  two  figures  as  ahove.  This  is  termed  *'  Ea-ji  wo  kirn/'  namely, 
catting  the  nine  figures,  or  words,  and  breaking  the  speU,  Whilst  the 
passes  are  being  made,  the  sword  cuts  are  delivered  in  a  short,  jerky 
manner,  and  the  rosary  clacking  against  the  sword  at  every  cut  assists 
greatly  in  marking  proper  time,  and  also  serves  to  keep  up  the  effect. 
Monks  who  are  entitled  to  officiate  on  the  occasions  of  Go'  ki-to  must 
have  undergone  a  special  training  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  desire 
so  to  do  have  to  repair  to  8ho-chiu-zan,'  a  celebrated  monastery  of 
this  sect,  in  Shimosa,  and  there  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  days 
(generally  during  winter)  undergo  the  orthodox  probationary  course  of 
asceticism. 

Living  on  a  most  scanty  diet  (rice-porridge  only),  bathing  in  cold 
water  three  times  daily,  the  journey  to  and  from  the  bath  being  made 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  nothing  but  a  loin-cloth  being  worn — and 
learning  the  necessary  prayer  of  incantation  by  heart,  is  the  course 
prescribed.  At  the  expiry  of  this  time,  and  after  passing  the  required  test 
examination,  a  diploma  is  issued  by  the  abbot,  which  enables  the 
possessor  to  officiate  in  the  ceremony  required. 

At  an  early  date  I  hope  to  be  able  to  append  a  glossary  of  the 
Sanskrit  significations. 


*  Go,  an  honorifio  prefix.    >  Also  called  Hokke-Kiyo-ji. 
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(Nos.  6,  6,  7,  8  &  9.j 


By  Ernest  Satow. 


[Head  May  10th,  1881.] 


No.  5.— HIRANU  NO  MATSURI,  OR  SERVICE  OF  THE 

TEMPLE  OF  IMAKI. 

The  temple  of  Hirana,  now  called  Hirano,  is  sitaated  in  the 
village  of  Kogitayama  on  the  N.  E.  of  Kiyau-to,  and  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  account,  derived  from  the  Ku-zhi  Kou-gen,  the  gods 
worshipped  at  the  four  shrines  which  it  contains  are  the  following : 

At  the  Imaki  shrine,  Yamato-dake-uo-mikoto;  at  the  Kudo  shrine, 
Chiu-ai  Teii-wau;  at  the  Furuaki  shrine,  Niii-toku  Teii-wau,  and 
at  that  of  the  hime-gami  (goddess),  Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami  (the 
Sun-goddess).  These  four  deities  are  regarded  as  the  ancestral  gods 
(Uji- garni)  of  the  Minamoto,  Tahira,  Takashina  and  Ohoye  families 
respectively. 

Mahuchi  supposes  the  first  of  these  four  deities,  to  whom  the 
present  ritual  is  addressed,  to  have  heen  brought  from  a  place  called 
Imaki  in  Yamato  by  Euwan-mn  Teu-wan,  when  he  founded  the  present 
city  of  Kiyau-to.  He  adds  that  a  temple  called  Kudo  no  Zhiu-zhiya, 
situated  near  the  temple  of  the  Gods  of  Wind  at  Tatsuta  (see  Yamato 
Mei-shiyo  Dzu-we,  vol.  3,  f.  50),  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Catalogue  of 
Temples,"  but  that  where  the  god  of  Furuaki  came  from  is  unknown. 
Another  point  which  Mabuchi  was  unable  to  explain  is  that  besides  the 
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four  families  above  mentioned,  the  Yamato  family  was  also  represented 
among  the  persons  who  took  an  official  part  in  the  ceremony.  In  fact, 
all  that  he  is  able  to  tell  us  about  the  service  amounts  to  very  little, 
nor  does  Motowori  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the  matter. 

The  following  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  lately  been  proposed  by 
a  native  scholar  of  independent  views.  He  reads  ^  ;^  Ima-ge,  instead 
of  Imaki  or  Imagi,  and  explains  Ima-yt  no  Kami  to  be  *  the  god  of 
New  Food,'  whose  name  was  Waka-toshi  no  Kami  (god  of  the  new 
harvest).*     The  spot  where  a  certain  temple  of  this  god  stood  came  to  bo 

*  Ima-ge  did  not  always  mean  '  this  year's  crop  of  rice,'  but  seems  to  have 
been  also  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense.    It  was  the  custom  in  the  very  earliest 
times  to  perform  every  month  at  the  Mikado's  palace  a  rite  called  Kamu  Ima-ge 
no   MaUuri    (jpt^^^),   the  "Service   of    the    Divine    New-Food,"    which 
evidently  could  not  have  been,  on  every  occasion,  the  lately  harvested  crop  of  rice. 
It  was  probably  freshly  hulled     rice  that    was  offered    to  the  gods  at  these 
celebrations,  and  afterwards  partaken  of  by  the  Midado.    In  later  times    this 
MaUuri  was  held  only  twice  a  year,  on  the  llth  day  of  the  6th  and  12th  months, 
immediately  after  ihQ  Tmhi-nami  no  MaUuri  or  so-called  "Monthly  Service." 
Detailed  directions  are  given  in  the  Gi-shiki  (bk.  1,  f.  26  v.),  which  show  the 
nature  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  9th '  century.    Towards  evening  the 
Mikado  proceeded  to  a  special  building  called  the  Naka  no  Win,  which  stood  west 
of  the  Palace,  where  he  immediately  took  a  bath,  and  then  the  service  called  the 
Oho-tono  Hogahi  or  "  Luck-wishing  of  the  Great  Palace,"  was  performed,  after 
which  mats  were  brought  in  and  his  bed  was  made.    This  was  supposed  to  be 
symboUc  of  the  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  first  palace  of 
the  first  Mikado,  and  of  his  taking  possession  of  it  as  his  residence,  sleeping  in  a 
house  being  regarded  as  the  sign  of  ownership.    (For  this  reason  a  pillow  is  often 
placed  in  the  shrine  of  a  Sbin-tau  temple,  as  a  symbol  of  the  god's  presence.) 
The  Chief  Cook,  who  bore  the  ancient  title  of  KashUiade  7W  tomo  no  miyaUuko, 
kindled  fire  by  means  of  the  fire-drill  and  began  to  cook  the  rice,  while  the 
Adzumi  no  sukune  (originally  called  Watadzumi  no  inurazhij  a  superintendent  of 
fisheries)  blew  up  the  fire.    Other  persons  prepared  various  dishes  to  be  eaten 
along  with  the  rice.    Towards  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  was  formed,  headed 
by  the  Chief  Cook  bearing  a  torch,  and  followed  by  other  functionaries  carrying 
the  utensils,  dishes,  soups,  water  and  sake^  part  to  be  offered  to  the  gods,  part  for 
the  Mikado.    About  midnight  the  meal  was  cleared  away.    The  Mikado  and  his 
suite  passed  the  night  in  the  building,  and  about  half- past  three  next  morning  his 
breakfast  was  served  in  the  same  style.    About  five  o'clock  be  changed  his  clothes, 
and  returned  to  his  own  apartments,  where  the  Oho-tono  Uogahi  was  again 
performed. 


\ 
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called  Ima-ge  after  the  god.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  the  ancient  cnstom 
in  every  household  to  make  offerings  to  the  God  of  New  Food,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Mikado  as  in  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people. 
Besides  this  God  of  New  Food,  the  Japanese  worshipped  the  god  of  the 
cauldron  in  which  water  and  rice  are  hoiled  and  the  goddess  of  the 
saucepan  in  which  food  is  cooked,  under  the  names  of  Oki-tsu  hiko  and 
Oki-tsu  liime,'^  names  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  fire-place, 
which  is  huilt  up  with  clay,  and  always  contains  two  compartments,  one 
for  the  kama,  or  boiler,  the  other  for  the  nahe  or  saucepan.  Other  names 
for  the  same  thiugs  were  kudo  and  Icohe^  after  which  the  pair  of  deities 
Kudo  no  kami  and  Kobe  no  kami  were  called. f  The  first  of  these  is 
one  of  the  gods  to  whom  the  next  ritual  is  addressed,  and  the  second  is 
what,  through  a  slip  of  the  pen,  has  come  to  be  called  Furnaki. 
Originally  written  -j^]^,  in  which  the  characters  are  used  merely  as 
phonetic  symbols,  by  some  mischance  or  other  it  appeared  as  -^18 
in  the  MSS.  from  which  the  printed  copies  are  descended ;  and  the 
ordinary  reading  Furuaki  rests  entirely  on  a  conjecture  of  Mabnohi, 
who  himself  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  whether  the  characters 
should  be  read  as  oh  or  as  kuhj  by  the  Chinese  sound  or  the  Japanese 
translation.  Another  household  deity  was  Toyo-uke-bime,  the  earth 
conceived  of  as  the  goddess  of  Abundant  Food.  The  rites  in  honour  of 
these  gods  were  at  first  performed  by  the  head  of  the  household  (to- 
nushi,  contracted  into  tozhi)^  but  in  after  times  the  duty  came  to  be 
delegated  to  the  women  of  the  family,  whence  the  word  tozhi  to  denote 
women.  In  the  same  way  the  word  miyazlii  [miya-ntiM),  from  mean- 
ing the  *  lord  of  the  palace,'  came  to  be  the  title  of  the  priest  who 
discharged  the  function  of  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  kitchen.  After 
Knwafi-mu  Ten-wau  founded  this  temple  of  Hirano  about  the  end 
of  the  8th  century,  it  became  the  custom  for  all  the  branches  of  the 
monarchical  family  to  be  represented  at  the  two  annual  celebrations. 


*  See  Ko  zhi-ki  Den,  bk.  12,  f.  29.  Hirata  suggests  that  Oki-tm  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  Oki'tmchl,  earth  put  or  piled  up,  which  seems  a  probable  derivation. 
(]&  A  1^,bk.  16.  f.  5). 

t  Kudo  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  province  of  Ise  for  '  fire-place,*  the  usual 
term  for  which  in  other  parts  of  tbe  country  is  hetsui. 


• 
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fiis  own  mother  belonged  to  the  Tamato  family,  and  his  grandmother  io 
the  Hazhi  family,  from  whom  were  descended  the  Ohoye.  The  Tahira 
were  sprang  from  an  illegitimate  son  of  Eawan-mn  himself,  the  Minamoto 
from  his  snccessor  Saga  Ten-wan,  and  the  latter  had  a  secondary  wife 
who  belonged  to  the  Takashina  family.  In  this  way  all  these  five  families 
came  to  share  in  the  worship  of  the  Mikado's  household  gods,  being 
either  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  agnatic  relationship,  or,  what  was 
not  recognized  in  earlier  times,  through  females.  It  was  Eitabatake 
Ghikafusa  (1298-1859)  who  first  invented  the  popular  account  of  the 
gods  worshipped  at  Hirauo,  and  knowing  that  they  were  in  some  manner 
family  deities,  proceeded  to  allot  as  ancestors  to  the  Tahira,  Minamoto, 
Ohoye  and  Takashina  families,  ancient  members  of  the  royal  line  taken 
here  and  there  at  random,  beginning  with  the  Sun-goddess  and  coming 
down  to  the  prehistoric  Nin-tokn  Ten-wan. 

In  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  the  service  was  performed  twice 
a  year,  in  the  4th  and  11th  months,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ape,  and 
nearly  the  same  notitOy  with  slight  variations,  was  read  before  each  of 
the  first  three  shrines.  Whether  any,  or  what,  ritual  was  read  before 
the  fourth  is  unknown.  The  ceremonies  are  laid  down  with  great 
minuteness  in  the  Gi-shiki  (bk.  1,  f.  15).  From  the  fact  that  the  Heir- 
Apparent  and  several  Princes  of  the  Blood,  together  with  Ministers  and 
Councillors  of  State,  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  it,  it  is  evident  that 
the  service  was  one  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times.  As  already 
observed,  members  of  the  Minamoto,  Tahira,  Takashina  and  Ohoye 
families  were  expected  to  be  present,  on  account  of  their  relationship 
to  the  Mikado.  In  some  points  the  ceremonial  observed  resembled  that 
of  the  Kasuga  service,  which  has  already  been  described.  Horses  were 
led  in  solemn  procession  round  the  temples,  pieces  of  music  were 
executed  on  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  and  a  long  succession  of 
grave  dances  were  performed  by  officials  of  high  rank,  such  as  lords-in- 
waiting  and  vice-ministers  of  the  Department  for  the  Worship  of  the 
Gods  (jpi^  m  ^),  as  well  as  by  the  women  who  prepared  the  rice- 
offerings  and  the  soldiers  who  took  the  part  of  peasants  (yaina-hito). 
The  principal  point  of  difference  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  service 
these  fictitious  peasants,  twenty  in  number,  entered  the  courtyard  of 
the    temple    carrying  branches  of  the  sacred   tree,  $akaki  (Cleyera 
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japoniea),  and  recited  in  torn  the  praises  of  the  four  gods  (kami  no  yth 
goto),  the  words  of  which  have  unfortunately  been  lost.  This  incident 
harmonizes  completely  with  the  opinion  that  the  deities  here  worshipped 
were  originally  snch  as  would  be  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  a  peasant, 
namely,  those  who  provide  him'  with  his  food  and  the  means  of 
cooking  it. 


RITUAL. 


[tbanslation.] 

He  says:  The  sovran  who  U  called  *< According  to  his  great 
woBD*'^  deigns  to  say  in  the  wide  presence  of  the  sovran  great  ood 
who  has  been  brought '  from  Imaki^ 

The  divine  treasures  which  he  offers  up  after  having,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  which  the  sovran  great  god  has  deigned  to  make, 
widely  planted  the  HousE-pillars  on  the  bottom-most  rocks  and  exalted 
the  cross-beams  to  the  plain  of  high  heaven,  and  having  fixed  on  it  as 
his  SHADE  from  the  heavens  and  shade  from  the  sun,  and  having 
fixed  on  [surname,  name,  office,  rank]  of  the  Office  of  the  Gods  as 
Eau-nushi,  are  a  bow,  a  swobd,  a  mibbob,  a  bell,  and  a  silk  baldaquin, 
and  a  hobse  is  led  and  ranged  with  them)  for  clothing,  providing 
bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  fine  cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  and  having 
taken  and  rang&d  with  them  the  first  parcels  of  tribute  set-up  by  the 
regions  of  the  four  quarters ;  as  to  liquob,  raising  high  the  beer-jars, 
filling-and-ranging-in-rows  the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars ;  as  to  things  of 
the  mountains  and  wilds, — sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs;  as  to  the 
things  of  the  blue-sea-plain, — things  wide  of  fin  and  things  narrow  of 
fin,  even  unto  the  weeds  of  the  offing  and  weeds  of  the  shore, — 
piling- up  high  the  various  kinds  of  things  like  a  range  of  hills,  he 
fulfils  praises  saying :  Peacefully  accept  the  great  offebings  thus  set- 
up, and  glorify  the  age  of  the  sovran  eternally  and  unchangingly,  and 
blessing  it  as  a  luxuriant  age,  cause  him  greatly  to  be  for  a  myriad  ages. 

Again  he  says :  I  fulfil  praises,  saying :  Cause  the  childben,  the 
princes,  the  councillors  and  all  the  functionaries  to  deign  to  guard 
VOL.  IX.  4)4 
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wiUi  nightly  guarding  and  daily  guarding,  and  flourishing  like  the 
perpetual  growth  of  luxuriant  trees  ever  higher  and  ever  wider  in  the 
court  of  the  sovran,  humbly  to  serve  him, 

NOTES. 

1  See  Note  1  to  the  Easuga  Ritual,  Vol.  VH,  p.  408. 

'The  expression  here  rendered  *' brought'*  is  tsukahe  matsuri  kitarUj  lit., 
"came  serving.''  See  notes  1  and  4  to  the  Easuga  Bitnal,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  410 
and  411. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  "  he  says  "  in  this  ritual  means  that  the 
Mikado  says,  or  that  the  reader  of  the  Norito  says,  a  doubt  which  arises  in 
connection  with  nearly  all  the  rituals,  and  different  views  have  been  taken  by 
different  commentators,  as  observed  in  Note  1  to  the  Praying  for  Harvest.  (See 
Vol.  Vn,  p.  112.) 

*  Toy  swords  and  mirrors  are  still  used  veiy  commonly  as  ex-voto  offerings  to 
both  Buddhist  and  Shiii-tau  gods,  the  former  by  men,  the  latter  by  women, 
being  symbolical  of  what  is  most  valued  by  each  sex  respectively. 


No.  6.— KUDO  AND  FURTJ-AKI. 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  introduction  to  the  5th  Ritual,  Furn- 
aki  ought  probably  to  be  read  Kobe. 

The  text  of  the  norito  is  almost  identical  with  the  last,  with  the 
exiseption  of  the  substitution  of  the  words  **  being  Aie  two  Housbs  of 
Endo  and  Furu-aki  **  for  ''  from  Imaki  **  and  the  omission  of  the  words 
«<  Office  of  the  Gods,"  further  down.  It  is  therefore  nnneeessary  to 
translate  it. 


No.  7.— MINADZUKI  NO  TSUKINAMI  NO  MATSURI. 

This  service  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  804  shrines,  dis- 
tinguished as  Great  Shrines,  the  offerings  to  which  were  arranged  upon 
tables  or  altars.    These  shrines  formed  a  portion  of  the  much  larger 
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IW 


number  at  which  the  '*  Praying  for  Harveat "  was  celebrated^  distribated 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Oatalogoe  in  the  Yen-gi  Shiki : 

Eiyan-to 84 

Yamashiro 58 

Yamato 128 

Kahachi 28 


Idznmi    . . . , 

Tsu 

Ise 

Idzn    

Masashi ..., 

Aha 

Shimo-fnsa 
Hitachi   . . . 

Aftimi 

W&kasa  ... 
Tan-go  .... 
Harima  ... 

Aki 

Kii 

Aha 


1 
26 
1 


8 
1 
8 
2 


Total 


805 


There  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  a  unit  here. 

According  to  one  view  the  object  of  this  service  was  to  render 
monthly  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  protective  care  they  bestowed 
on  the  country  in  response  to  the  petitions  offered  up  at  the  Praying 
for  Harvest.  It  was,  however,  probably  more  ancient  than  the  Pra3ring 
for  Harvest  (see  Vol.  VII,  p.  108).  The  ritual  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Praying  for  Harvest,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  paragraph,  which  runs  as  follows :  '*  As  to  the  monthly 
OFFEBiNos  for  the  sixth  month  of  this  year  (in  the  twelfth  month 
say  monthly  offebings  for  the  twelfth  month  of  this  year),  providing 
bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  fine  cloth,  coarse  cloth,  I  fUlfil  praises 
by  ietHng-up  the  great  oFFSBiKas  of  the  sovran  a&AMDomLD*8  augustness, 
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as  the  morning  son  rises  in  glory,"  and  by  the  omission  of  the  third 
paragraph  containing  the  petition  to  the  gods  of  the  harvest. 

A  list  of  the  offerings  made  at  the  804  or  805  shrines  is  given  in 
the  '*  Ceremonies  of  the  Services  of  the  Four  Seasons  '*  (Q  ^  ^  ^)» 
Deha-bon  edit.,  vol.  1,  f.  28  v.  For  an  acconnt  of  the  history  of  this 
service  see  the  '*  Materials  for  a  History  of  Shin-tau  '*  (jplil  j^  ^  ^) 
of  Korita  Hiroshi,  vol.  5,  f.  19. 


No.  8.— OHOTONO  HOGAHI,  OR  LUCK- WISHING  OF  THE 

GREAT  PALACE. 

This  was  one  of  the  Occasional  Services,  and  in  later  times  was 
always  celebrated  before  and  after  the  Kamu  Ima-ge  no  Matsun  (see 
above  note  on  p.  184)  and  the  Ohonihe  or  Ohonbe  (Coronation  Festival.) 
It  dates,  however,  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  namely,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  capital  at  Eashihara  in  Yamato  by  Zhiu-mn  Ten- wan.  In 
language  closely  resembling  that  of  the  ritaal,  the  author  of  the  Ko-go 
Zhifu-wi  (|^  |g  1^  ^)  describes  how  on  that  occasions  the  timber 
was  cut  in  the  forests  with  a  sacred  axe,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
great  hall  or  palace  dug  with  a  sacred  spade.  The  pillars  of  the  house 
were  firmly  planted  on  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  ends  of 
the  rafters,  crossed  over  the  ridge-pole,  were  raised  high  towards  the 
sky.  Offerings,  or  <  divine  treasures,*  as  they  are  called,  namely,  a 
mirror,  beads,  spear,  mantlet,  paper-mulberry  bark  and  hemp  were 
prepared  by  the  imibe,  who  then,  under  the  guidance  of  the  head  of 
their  tribe,  deposited  in  the  great  hall  the  sword  and  mirror,  which 
constituted  the  sacred  symbols  of  sovereignty,  hung  the  building  with 
strings  of  red  beads,  laid  out  the  ofiferings  in  due  order,  and  read  the 
ritual.  The  service  of  the  Palace  Gates  (Ritual  No.  9)  was  performed 
immediately  afterwards. 

Another  indication  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  composition  is 
the  comparatively  latge  number  of  archaic  words  which  it  contains. 
For  some  of  these  no  precisely  corresponding  expression  could  be  found 
in  the  Chinese  language,  and  though  equivalents  were  assigned  to  others, 
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it  was  still  judged  neeessary  to  mark  by  a  note  in  kana  the  exact  way 
in  which  the  Chinese  characters  were  to  be  read.  These  kana  were  not 
the  derivative  signs  nsnally  denoted  by  that  term,  bnt  whole  Chinese 
characters  used  as  phonetic  symbols,  snch  as  are  found  in  all  the  early 
remains  of  Japanese  literature  before  the  10th  century. 

The  object  of  the  service  was  chiefly  to  propitiate  two  deities  who  are 
described  as  the  Spirits  of  Timber  and  Rice,  and  to  obtain  their  protec- 
tion for  the  sovereign's  abode,  so  that  it  should  be  preserved  from  decay, 
and  its  occupier  from  snake-bite,  pollution  through  birds  flying  in  at  the 
smoke-hole  in  the  roof  and  from  night- alarms.  From  the  language  in 
which  these  petitions  were  ofiered  up,  we  learn  incidentally  that  at  the 
period  when  this  service  was  first  instituted,  the  palace  of  the  Japanese 
sovereign  was  a  wooden  hut,  with  its  pillars  planted  in  the  ground,  instead 
of  being  erected  upon  broad  flat  stones  as  in  modem  buildings.  The 
whole  frame-work,  consisting  of  posts,  beams,  rafters,  door-posts  and 
window- frames,  was  tied  together  with  cords  made  by  twisting  the  long 
fibrous  stems  of  climbing  plants,  such  as  Pueraria  Thunbergiana  (kuzu) 
and  Wistaria  Sinensis  (/t/jt).  The  floor  must  have  been  low  down,  so 
that  the  occupants  of  the  building,  as  they  squatted  or  lay  on  their  mats, 
were  exposed  to  the  stealthy  attacks  of  venomous  snakes,  which  were 
probably  far  more  numerous  in  the  earliest  ages  when  the  country  was 
for  the  most  part  uncultivated,  than  at  the  present  day.  In  the  Ritual 
of  the  General  Purification,  snake-bite  is  counted  as  an  'ofience*  or 
cause  of  pollution,  which  has  to  be  expiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  valuable  property,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  very 
natural  impulse  that  the  protective  deities  were  besought  to  avert  such  a 
misfortune.  There  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  the  yukaf  here 
translated  floor,  was  originally  nothing  but  a  couch  which  ran  round  the 
sides  of  the  hut,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  simply  a  mud-floor,  and  that 
the  size  of  the  couch  was  gradually  increased  until  it  occupied  the  whole 
interior.  The  rafters  projected  upward  beyond  the  ridge-pole,  crossing 
each  other  as  is  seen  in  the  roofs  of  modern  Shiu-tau  temples,  whether 
their  architecture  be  in  conformity  with  early  traditions  (in  which  case 
all  the  rafters  are  so  crossed)  or  modified  in  accordance  with  more 
advanced  principles  of  construction,  and  the  crossed  rafters  retained  only 
as  ornaments  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ridge.    The  roof  was  thatched,  and 
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perhaps  had  a  gable  at  each  end,  with  a  hole  to  allow  the  smoke  of  the 
wood-fire  to  escape,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  birds  flying  in  and  perdh- 
ing  on  the  beams  overhead,  to  defile  the  food,  or  the  fire  with  nMch  it 
was  cooked.  This  is  also  one  of  the  canses  of  pollution  mentioned  im 
the  General  Porification  as  requiring  expiation.  Such  a  description  of 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign  also  seems  to  point  to  a  very  early  origin 
for  the  main  part  of  ihe  ritual,  though  the  separation  of  the  members  of 
the  sovereign's  family  into  two  classes,  childsen  (miho)^  who  correspond 
to  the  modem  *  Princes  of  the  Blood,'  and  princes  (/nmt),  as  the  grand- 
diildren  and  other  agnates  who  are  not  themselves  sons  and  danghlevs 
of  a  Mikado  are  called,  is  an  arrangement  which  dates  from  the 
historical  period  (reign  of  Teu-mu  Ten-wan),  and  the  ending  of  the 
ritual  where  these  terms  occur  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  more 
modem* 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  C^ihiki 
(middle  of  the  9th  century).  The  Office  of  the  Gods  {Jfff  jj|^  ff)  took 
four  boxes  containing  precious  stones,  cut  paper-mulberry  bark,  rice 
and  sake  in  bottles,  and  placed  them  on  two  eight-legged  tables,  which 
were  then  borne  by  four  attendants  (kan-domo),  preceded  by  functionaries 
bdonging  to  the  Nakatomi  and  Imibe  tribes,  the  priests  (miya-zki)^ 
archivists  and  other  attendants,  all  wearing  wreaths  and  scarfs  of  paper- 
mulberry  bark.  Walking  in  double  line,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
virgin  priestesses.  On  the  procession  arriving  in  front  of  the  palace 
gate,  the  tables  were  deposited  under  the  arcade  which  ran  along  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  A  servant  (oho-doiieri)  called  out  for  admittance, 
and  the  porter  having  announced  the  procession  by  saying  that  an  officer 
of  the  Imperial  Household  had  asked  for  admission  in  order  to  pronounce 
the  Luck-wishing  of  the  Great  Palace,  the  order  ''Let  him  pronounce 
it"  was  transmitted  back  from  the  Mikado.  The  porter  thereupon 
called  out :  '*  Let  him  declare  his  name  and  surname,'*  in  reply  to  which 
the  officer  advan<fed  to  a  spot  previously  marked  out  by  a  wooden  ticket 
with  his  name  on  it,  and  said  :  *'  It  is  so-and-so  (giving  his  name)  of  the 
Office  of  the  Gods  who  wish  to  perform  the  Luck- wishing  of  the  Great 
Palace."  To  this  the  Mikado's  answer  was:  <*Call  them."  The 
oflkerofthe  Household  replied  '<0"  (the  old  word  for  *<  Yes"),  and 
retiring,  eaUed  the  fanoticmaries  of  the  Office  of  the  Gods,  who  in  their 
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ton  replied  '<  0.'"  The  Nakaiomi  and  Imibe  Uien  pat  on  their  ivreatla 
of  paper-mnlberry,  to  which  the  lattw  added  saahea  ftasnki)  ot  the 
same  material,  and  adyanced  ahead  of  the  tables  up  to  the  **  Hall  of 
Benevolence  and  Long-life  '*  (one  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
palace).  The  virgin  priestesses  had  meanwhile  ent^ed  by  another 
gate»  and  were  waiting  in  the  Palace  enclosure.  They  now  followed 
the  taUes,  and  came  up  to  the  verandah  on  the  east  side  of  the  building, 
where  they  took  charge  of  the  boxes  of  offerings.  The  procession 
thereupon  entered  the  building.  One  Virgin  Priestess  went  to  the 
Hall  of  Audience  (Shi'tkin-den)  and  scattered  rice  about,  it,  while 
another  proceeded  to  the  gate  on  its  south  side  and  performed  the  same 
ceremony  there.  The  Imibe  took  out  the  precious  stones  and  huBg 
them  at  the  four  comers  of  the  Hall,  and  the  priestesses  wiUidrew,  after 
sprinkling  $ake  and  scattering  rice  and  cut  paper-mulberry  fibre  at  the 
four  comers  of  the  interior.  The  Nakatomi  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building  while  the  Imibe  tumed  to  the  south-east,  and  in  a  low 
voice  read  the  ritual.  The  whole  company  next  went  to  the  Mikado's 
bath-room  and  hung  precious  stones  at  its  four  angles,  and  the  same 
at  his  privy,  while  the  priestesses  scattered  rice  and  sprinkled  sake  as 
before.  After  this  they  retired  through  a  gate  on  the  west  of  the 
palace,  with  the  exception  of  the  priests  and  attendants,  who  proceeded 
to  the  palace  kitchen  to  hang  up  paper-mulberry  fibre  and  scatter  riee 
and  sprinkle  sake.  When  all  was  over,  gifts  were  distributed  to  aQ 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremony. 


RITUAL. 

[translation.] 

He  felicitates  and  brings  to  rest  with  the  heavenly  mysterious  con- 
gratulatory words  ,^  thee  Yabnne'  no  Mikoto,  who  art  the  fresh  Abohb 
which  has  been  made  for  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness'  shade 
from  the  heavens  and  shade  from  the  sun,  by  setting  up  the  sacred* 
pillars  with  the  sacred  spade,  after  cutting  down  with  the  sacred  axe  of 
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the  Imibe  the  trees  which  grew  in  the  great  gorges  and  small  gorges  of 
the  remoter  hills,  and  offering  the  two  ends  to  the  god  of  the  monntains, 
and  bringing  forth  the  central  parts — the  abode  namely  of  the  sovran 
grandchild's  angustness,  who  in  succession  to  heaven's  sun  rales  over 
the  region-under-heaven,  the  dominion  to  which  he  deigned  to  descend 
after  that  the  sovran's  dear  progenitor  and  progenitrix,  who  divinely 
remain  in  the  plain  of  high  heaven,  had  caused  the  sovran  grandchild* t 
angnstness  by  their  word  to  sit  on  the  heavenly  high  seat,  and  deigning 
to  lift  and  bring  the  mirror  and  sword '  which  are  the  heavenly  symbolSi 
had  pronounced  the  words  of  lack-wishing,  and  appointed  him,  saying : 
<'Let  oar  sovran  great  child,  the  sovran  grandchild's  angastness* 
sitting  on  this  heavenly  high  seat  here,*^  tranquilly  rule  the  succession 
of  heaven's  sun,^  the  Great  Many-islands,  the  Luxuriant.  Beed-plain 
Region  of  Many  Spikes^  for  long  autumns,  a  myriad  thousand  autumns, 
as  a  peaceful  country,"  and  by  the  heavenly  counsel-taking^  the  rocks, 
trees  and  the  least  leaf  of  the  herbs  likewise  that  had  spoken,  had  been 
silenced. 

He  says :  I  repeat  the  names  of  the  gods  who  tranquilly  and  peace- 
fully watch  *  so  that  the  great  House  where  he  sits  ruling,  as  far  as 
the  limit  of  the  bottom-most  rocks,  may  not  have  the  calamity  of 
crawling  worms  among  the  lower  cords  which  tie  it  together,  as  far  as 
the  limit  of  the  blue  clouds  of  the  plain  of  high-heaven,  may  not  have 
the  calamity  of  birds  flying  in  at  the  smoke-hole  ^°  in  the  roof ;  the 
meetings "  of  the  flrmly  planted "  pillars,  cross-beams,  rafters,  doors 
and  windows  have  no  movement  or  noise,  have  no  loosing  of  the  tied 
rope-knots  or  unevenness  of  the  thatch  with  which  it  is  roofed,  and  no 
harmful  rustling  in  the  joints  of  the  floor  or  alarms  at  night.  And 
having  humbly  prtdsed  their  names  as  Yabune  Eukunochi "  no  Mikoto 
and  Yabune  Toyo  Ukebime  no  Mikoto,  I  say :  *<  In  consequence  of 
your  humbly  praising  the  age  of  the  sovran  grandchild's  augustness, 
eternally  and  unchangeably,  and  humbly  blessing  it  as  a  luxuriant  age, 
sufficient  age  and  long  age,  let  the  Divine  Corrector's  augustness  and 
the  Great  Corrector's  augustness  ^^  tranquilly  and  peacefully  govern  the 
proceedings^  correcting  any  omissions  which  they  may  have  seen  or 
heard  in  the  luck-wishing  and  bringing-to-rest  uttered  by  the  Imibe  no 
Sukone  So-and-so,  who  hangs  a  thick  sash  on  his  weak  shoulders,  and 
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adds  bright  fine  cloth  and  glittering  fine  cloth  to  the  fresh  eTer*brighll 
red-stones,  the  innumerable  strings  of  beads  of  luck- wishing,  which  tile 
sacred  bead-makers  have  made  with  dae-care-to-avoid-poliution  and 
attention-to-cleanness.' ' 

Parting  the  words,  he  says :  As  to  declaring  her  name  as  Womao- 
of-the-great-HousE's  angnstness,  I  falfil  her  praises  by  decUmng  hm 
NAME  as  Woman-of-the-great-HousE*8  angnstness,  becanse  blocking  op 
the  way  within  the  same  great  House  as  the  sovran  grandchild's 
angnstness,  she  chooses  and  knows  the  persons  who  come  in  and  go  oat, 
by  her  word  corrects  and  softens  the  grumbling  and  wildness  of  the 
gods,  prevents  the  scarf- wearing  attendants  and  the  sash-wearing  attend- 
ants "  who  present  the  morning  food  and  evening  food  of  the  sovran 
grandchild's  angnstness  from  erring  with  hand  or  foot,  and  prevents 
the  CHILDREN,  princes  or  counsellors  and  all  the  functionaries  from 
indulging  their  own  separate  inclinations,  causes  them  to  attend  in  the 
House  and  serve  in  the  House  without  bad  hearts  or  foul  hearts,  and 
correcting  whatsoever  faults  and  errors  she  may  see  or  hear,  causes  t^m 
to  serve  tranquilly  and  peacefully. 

NOTES. 

"^Ama  tsu  kustuhi  ihahi-goto.  Here  we  have  first,  the  Chinese  eharaoters 
which  were  thought  to  correspond  most  closely  to  the  Japanese  words  of  the 
original,  and  second,  in  a  note,  those  very  words  repeated  in  maii-yefu-ganay  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  reading.  Perhaps  *  miraculous '  would 
be  as  good  a  rendering  as  *  mysterious '  for  kusttshi,  which  seems  to  contain  aa 
allusion  to  the  magical  effect  of  the  words  which  follow,  and  which  act  as  a  charm 
to  ward  off  every  kind  of  calamity  from  the  building.    Hence  the  word  ihahi^ 

rendered  •  congratulatory,'  is  written  with  aSy  *  to  protect.'  The  words  in  the 
translation  .here  referred  to  begin  with :  **  He  says :  I  repeat  the  names  of  the  gods 
who  tranquilly  and  peacefully  watch,"  etc.  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Yen-gi^hiki 
and  in  the  Norito  kau  the  reading  is  iliahi-goto  moehite  koto-hogi  ahidzume 
mawosakii,  but  Motowori  proposes  ihahi  instead  of  ahidzume,  Hirata  has  restored 
the  earlier  reading,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  altering. 

^Mi  araka  imasJii  Yabune  vo  inikotOjY&hune  no  mikoto  v^Ao  arf  the  abode. 
Ya  is  simply  *  house,'  as  the  Chinese  character  indicates,  and  fune  is  a  general 
term  for  all  wooden  things  that  contain,  such  as  brewers'  vats,  bathing-tubs,  as 
well  as  *  boat '  or  '  ship,'  ^which  is  its  most  common  use.  Mabuchi,  indeed, 
derives  the  word  ya-fu-ne  from  iya  ofu  ne,  *  ever-growing  root,*  and  oonsidera  ii 
VOL.  a.  2$ 
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to  be  an  epithet  of  trees  and  the  rice-plant ;  but  this  seems  rather  far-fetched. 
*  Abode  *  is  the  closest  attainable  rendering  of  the  ancient  araka  (modem  form 
arika),  which  is  here  giTcn  in  a  note  as  the  proper  reading  of  fSi*  These  notes 
embedded  in  the  text  of  the  Norito  are  of  the  highest  value,  because  they  preserve 
to  us  archaic  words  which  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  lost.  The  first 
syllable  of  kadOt  *  house-door/  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  ha  of  araka*  Observe 
that  mi  araka,  imashi,  and  Yahune  no  mikoto  are  all  in  apposition,  thus  justifying 
the  insertion  of  *  who  art/  to  help  Out  the  meaning. 

>  The  foundation  and  construction  of  sacred  buildings  was  always  attended 
with  these  formalities.  In  the  ceremonial  rules  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Mikado 
(Oi-shikii  bk.  2,  f.  15),  we  read  that  a  special  granary  was  built  for  storing  the  rice 
nsed  on  that  occasion.  Toung  virgins  first  cleared  and  levelled  the  ground  with 
a  sacred  spade,  and  then  dug  the  holes  to  receive  the  four  comer-posts.  After 
this  a  large  party  proceeded  to  the  mountain  where  the  timber  was  to  be  cut,  and 
after  rites  had  been  periormed  to  propitiate  the  forest  god,  the  virgins  took  the 
sacred  axe  and  made  the  first  cut.  Labourers  were  afterwards  sent  to  cut  down 
the  timber  and  bring  it  in.  On  all  similar  occasions  the  virgins  are  represented 
as  taking  a  sacred  spade  to  ilig  the  holes  for  the  uprights.    In  the  **  Tamato-hime 

/no  Sei-ki  **  the  foundation  of  the  Sun-goddess*  temple  in  Ise  is  thus  described : 
>•  On  the  ki'tio-ye  ne  day  of  the  winter,  tenth  month  of  the  26th  year,  hi-no-to  mt, 
they  removed  the  From-heaven-shining- great-deity  to  the  bank  of  the  I-suzu-gaha 
in  Watarai.  This  year  Tamato-hime  no  Mikoto  commanded  Oho-hata-nushi  no 
Mikoto  and  all  the  men  of  the  eighty  companies  of  the  mono-no-fu  to  cut  away  the 
rough  herbage  and  trees  on  the  plain  of  I-suzu,  to  level  the  big  stones  and  the 
little  stones,  to  cut  the  timber  standing  in  the  big  ravines  and  little  ravines  of 
the  distant  hills  and  near  hills  with  the  sacred  axe  of  the  Imibe,  and  bring  it  away, 
to  offer  the  ends  to  Yamatsumi  and  bringing  out  the  central  part  to  set  up  the 
Baered  pillars  with  the  sacred  spade,  to  raise-up  the  cross-beams  to  the  plain  of 
high  heaven,  and  widely  plant  the  great  HonsE-pillars."  It  was  important  to 
propitiate  the  forest  god  beforehand.  In  the  province  of  Tohotafumi,  says 
Kabuchi,  the  woodmen,  after  cutting  down  a  tree,  break  off  a  branch  and  stick 
it  upright  in  the  stump.  Elsewhere  the  woodman  lops  off  a  branch,  and  setting 
it  up  in  front  of  the  tree,  together  with  his  axe,  clasps  his  hands  and  bows  down, 
in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  cut  it  down  from  the  spirit  which  is  supposed  to 
inhabit  it.  Some  such  practice  as  this  is  alluded  to  in  the  text  where  the  *  ends  * 
are  said  to  be  offered  to  the  god  of  the  mountains. 

<The  Mirror  and  Sword  are  two  out  of  the  three  precious  objects  regarded  as 
the  regalia  of  the  Japanese  sovereigns,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  evidence  of 
their  title  to  reign.  The  third  is  a  stone  (or  perhaps  a  necklace  of  stones),  of  what 
kind  is  not  precisely  known.    Its  existence  was  denied  by  the  Imibe,  and  hence 

*  This  word  occurs  also  in  inaka  (rice-dwellings),  the  country  districts ;  aumika,  dwell- 
Ing-plaoe ;  kdkwrega,  hiding  place ;  and  yamaga,  mountain  village. 
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the  omission  of  it  in  this  Norito,  which  had  to  be  read  by  a  member  of  their  tribe. 
These  treasures,  commonly  called  the  *  Three  Kinds  of  Divine  Treasures  *  {SaH  iMyu 

no  Zhin-paut  ^1^  i,  jj^  ^^  or  *  Utensils*  (jki,  ^)  Bxe  mentioned  in  tiie 
Ko-zhi-ki  on  the  occasion  of  Ninigi  no  Mikoto's  descent,  where  they  are  called  the 
Yataka  no  Maga-tama,  the  Kagami  and  the  Kusa-nagi  no  Tturugit  the  *  ETer- 
bright  Curved-jewel,'  the  *  Mirror,'  and  the  *  Herb-quelling  Sabre.'  In  the  Ni-hofi- 
gi  the  names  of  the  first  two  differ  slightly,  being  Ycuaka-ni  no  Maga'tama^  Ya-ta 
no  kagami.  The  Stone  and  Mirror  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  episode  of  the  Sun-goddess'  retirement  into  the 
cave,  when  they  were  hung  on  the  sacred  sakaki  bush,  together  with  other  offer- 
ings, as  inducements  to  her  to  come  forth  again  and  shed  the  light  of  her  conn- 
tenance  on  the  earth.  In  the  latter  passage  of  the  Eo-zhi-ki  the  Mirror  is  called 
Yata  kaganUf  the  '  Many-angled  Mirror.'  Ya-ta  is  a  contraction  of  Ya-ata,  ya, 
which  eventually  came  to  mean  eight,  having  originally  been  used  to  denote  any 
large  number,  while  ata  may  either  be  the  root  of  atama,  head,  or  hata,  fin,  from 
the  resemblance  in  shape  and  position  to  the  fin  of  the  fish,  looked  on  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  body.  A  mirror,  called  Yatama  kagami,  which  is  figured  in  the 
Gun-shiyo  Buwi-zhiyuu,  vol.  28,  f.  23,  is  circular,  with  a  raised  design  not  unlike 
the  conventional  form  of  the  sacred  lotus  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  material  of  the  sacred  Mirror  is  said  to  have  J^een  iron.    Although  the 
traditional  reading  is  simply  kane,  which  might  mean  any  kind  of  metal  whatever, 

the  Chinese  character  in  the  text  is  9«>  ^^n,  and  by  the  Chinese  character  we 
must  be  guided  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.    In  the  Eo-go  Zhifn- 

wi  the  mirror  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  copper  or  bronze  (Wi)f  but  this  book 
is  exactly  a  century  later  than  the  Ko-zhi-ki,  and  a  hundred  years  after  the 
discovery  in  Japan  of  copper.  The  use  of  that  metal  having  by  that  time  become 
well-known,  the  author  of  the  Ko-go  Zhifu-wi  would  naturally  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  must  have  been  the  metal  employed  in  making  this  mirror.  The 
word  handed  down  by  tradition  was  simply  kane,  which  the  compilers  of  the 
earlier  work  understood  was  "  iron,"  while  the  later  author,  by  the  light  of  addi- 
tional knowledge,  interpreted  it  to  mean  *'  copper."  In  the  Ni-hon-gi  the  mirror 
is  called  by  the  same  name  (ya-ta  kagami),  but  nothing  is  said  with  respect  to  the 
metal  of  which  it  was  formed.  It  would  be  curious  if  the  Japanese  should  be 
proved  to  have  possessed  the  knowledge  of  iron  earlier  than  that  of  copper. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  legend  in  the  Ni-hon-gi,  it  was  suggested  by 
Omohigane  no  kami  that  a  likeness  of  the  goddess  should  be  made,  and  it  is  added 
that  the  image  then  made  (i.e.  a  mirror)  is  now  the  deity  of  Hi-no-mahe  in  the 
province  of  Ki-shiu.  The  Ko-go  Zhifu-wi  also  says  that  the  mirror  was  made 
in  the  sun's  likeness :  "  The  first  made  was  not  quite  periect,  but  the  second  was 
beautiful.  The  former  is  the  god  of  Hi-no-mahe,  in  the  province  of  Kii ;  the 
latter  is  the  great  deity  of  Ise." 
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The  full  name  of  the  Jewel  is  Yor-saka  no  Maga-tama  fio  ihthtsu  nU  amtiumi 
no  tama, .  Motowori  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  explain  ya-taka.  Nmneioiia 
etymologies  have  been  suggested,  as,  for  instance,  that  ya=iya^  luid  aaJba  the  root 
ci  idkayerUf  henoe  the  meaning  *  ever-flourishing.*  Again,  that  maga-tama^  beixig 
taken  to  signify  *bent  stone,'  yasaka  may  be  interpreted,  according  to  the 
Clunese  characters  with  which  it  is  written,  '  eight  feet'  or  *  many, feet*  (reverting 
to  the  original  meaning  of  ya),  that  being  the  length  of  the  stone  if  it  could  be 
straightened.  This  seems  rather  far-fetched.  Other  conjectures  are  that  yataka 
was  the  name  of  the  place  whence  the  stone  was  procured,  ad  well  as  that  the  tama 
being  beads,  yasaka  (eight  or  many  feet)  denotes  the  length  of  the  string  upon 
which  they  were  threaded.  Hirata's  derivation  of  saka  from  sa-cka,  '  very  bright,' 
seems  the  best,  and  I  have  accordingly  adopted  it,  rendering  yasaka  by  *  ever-bright.* 
Motowori  takes  maga-tama  to  be  '  curved  jewel,'  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  dog 
out  of  the  ground,  and  are  shaped  like  a  tiger's  claw.  They  are  formed  of  **  nephrite, 
eiystal,  serpentine,  agate  or  more  rarely  topaz,  amethyst  or  jasper ;  soapstone  and  even 
clay  has  occasionally  been  used."— (Henn/  von  Siehold.)  Hlrata,  however,  eiplainw 
maga  to  be  a  contraction  of  ma  kaga^  *  very  sparkling,'  kaga  being  the  radical 
of  kaga-yakuy  *  to  glitter,  sparkle,  *  and  identical  with  ka^Cy  *  Iwightness,'  as 
in  tsuki-kagcy  '  moonshine.'  The  former  etymology  is  supported  by  the  evidenae 
of  the  Chinese  characters  used,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  modem 
so-called  maga-tama  afe  identical  with  those  spoken  of  in  ancient  writings, 
while  the  latter  is  convenient,  because  it  allows  us  to  include  amongst  maga- 
tama  precious  stones  of  other  forms,  especially  the  cylindrical  beads  popti- 
lariy  known  as  kuda-tamay  as  well  as  globular  beads  that  have  been  found 
in  tumuli.  Iho-tsu,  literally  'five  hundred,'  is  merely  used  to  express  a 
great  number.    Mi  is  the  honorific  prefix,  and  sumaru  is  the  equivalent  of  the 

Chinese  j^  t'ung,  to  bring  together,  being  in  fact  the  same  word  as  sumeru  and 
iuberu  (see  note  4  to  the  **  Praying  for  Harvest ").  The  whole,  therefore,  signifies 
the  *  ever-bright  curv^  (or  gUttering)  jewels,  the  many  assembled  jewels,*  and  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  this  member  of  the  regalia  ought  to  be  a  long  string 
of,  t)erhaps  claw-shaped,  stone  beads. 

The  Kusa-nagi  was  originally  called  Ame  no  Murakumo  no  Tturugi,  the 
*  Sabre  of  the  Assembled-clouds  of  Heaven.'  In  the  Eo-zhi-ki  there  is  a  very 
eurious  account  of  its  discovery.  As  a  punishment  for  the  misconduct  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Sun-goddess'  retirement,  a  large  fine  was  imposed  upon 
Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto,  and  he  was  banished  from  heaven.  *'  So,  being  driven 
away,  he  descended  on  Tori-kami  by  the  source  of  the  river  of  Hi,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Idzumo.  Then  there  came  a  chop-stick  floating  down  the  river.  So  Susa-no- 
wo  no  Mikoto  thought  that  people  must  dwell  up  that  river,  and  went  up  it  in 
Bearoh  of  them.  There  he  found  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  two  of  them, 
who  had  placed  a  young  girl  between  them,  and  were  weeping.  Then  he  asked, 
'Who  are  you*  ?    Whereupon  the  old  man  replied,  saying :   *  I  am  a  god  of  ttie 
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the  ohild  o!  Oho-yama-tsa-mi  no  kami  (the  god  ol  moimtainB).    My  name 

s  eaUed  Foot-stroker  (Aahi-na-dzu-chi)  and  my  wife's  name  is  called  Hand-stcoker 

(Te-na-dzn-ohi),    and  my   daughter's  name   is  called  Miracoloiu-rioe-field-Bim- 

maiden  (Eushi-inada-hime).*    Again  he  asked,    *What    is  the  reason  of   your 

we^ng  ? '    He  (the  old  man)  answered  and  said :   *  My  daughters  were  originally 

eight  yonng  girls,  bnt  the  Eight-forked  Serpent  of  Eoshi  oame  every  year  and 

deTomvd  them,  and  I  weep  because  it  is  now  the  time  for  him  to  come.*    Then  he 

(the  god)  asked,  *  What  is  his  form  like?'    He  answered  and  said,  *  His  eyes  are 

red-glittering,  his  body  is  one,  with  eight  heads  and  eight  tails,  and  on  his  body 

grow  moss,  ^t  and  sugi  (Chamaecyparis  and   Cr3rptomeria).    His  belly  extends 

over  eight  valleys  and  eight  hills,  and  if  one  looks  at  his  belly,  it  is  all  constantly 

bloody  and  inflamed.'    Then  Haya-Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto  said  to  the  old  man, 

*  If  this  is  yom:  daughter,  will  you  offer  her  to  me  V   He  replied,  saying,  *  With 

respect,  but  I  do  not  know  your  august  name.'    Then  he  replied,  and  said,  *  I  am 

the  dear  elder  brother  of  the  From-heaven-shining-great-deity,  and  have  just 

descended  from  heaven.'    Hereupon  Ashi-na-dzu-ohi  no  kami  and  Te-na-dzn-ehi 

no  kami  said,  *  If  that  be  so,  with  respect  (i.  e.,  we  obey),  we  will  o£fer  [her  to 

yon] .'    So  Haya-Susa-np-wo  no  Mikoto  transformed  the  young  girl  into  a  many- 

and-close- toothed  comb,  which  he  stuck  in  his  hair,  and  then  said  to  them,  'Brew 

some  eight-fold  filtered  beer.    And  make  a  fence  round  about,  and  in  that  fence 

make  eight  gates,  and  at  each  gate  tie  together  a  bendi,«and  on  each  bench  place 

a  beer-vat,  and  in  each  vat  pour  beer,  and  wait.*    And  when  they  had  thus 

preiMired  [every  thing]   in  accordance  with  his  bidding,  the  Eight-forked  serpent 

came  truly  as  [the  old  mau]  had  said.    Then  it  dipped  a  head  into  each  vat  and 

drank  the  beer.    And  thereupon  it  became  drunk  with  driuking,  and  all   [the 

heads]  lay  down  and  slept.    Then  Haya-Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto,  drawing  the 

sword  of  ten  hand-breadths  [length]   which  he  wore,  out  the  serpent  in  pieces,  and 

the  Hi  river  turned  into  blood  and  flowed  on.    Now,  when  be  cut  the  middle  tail,  the 

edge  of  his  sword  broke.    Thinking  it  strange,  he  took  the*  point  of  his  sword, 

thrust,  split  and  looked,  and  there  was  a  keen-cutting  blade  [within] .    So  he  took 

this  sword,  and  thinking  it  a  strange  thing,  sent  it  up  with  a  message  to  the 

From-heaven-shining-great-deity.    This  is  the  '  herb-queUing  sword '  (Kuaa-wigi 

no  tachi).    Thereupon  Haya-Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto  sought  for  a  place  in  Idzomo 

where  he  might  build  a  house.  So  he  came  to  the  place  called  Suga,  and  said  this : 

,  Having  come  to  this  place  my  heart  is  pure,*  and  there  he  built  a  house. 

Wherefore  that  place  is  yet  called  Suga.    When  this  great  god  first  built  the 

House  of  Suga,  clouds  rose  up  from  the  place.    So  he  made  a  Song,  and  that 

BONO  was : 

Many  olouda  arise. 

The  manifold  fence  of  the  forth-issuing  clouds 

Mokes  a  manifold  fence 

For  the  spoaBes  to  be  within. 

Oh  i  that  manifold  fence. 
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"Then  he  called  that  Ashi-na-dzn-chi  no  kami,  and  said  to  him,  *Thee  do 
I  appoint  chief  of  my  house  \  and  also  he  gave  him  a  name,  calling  him  Inada  no 
miya-nashi  Soga  no  yatsu-mimi  no  kami." — {Ko-zhi-ki.) 

In  the  Ni-hon-gi  version  of  the  myth  the  locality  is  placed  in  the  province  of 
Aki,  and  the  parents  of  the  maiden  are  called  Ashi-nadzn-te-nadzu  and  Inada  no 
miya-nnshi.  They  besought  Susa-uo-wo  no  Mikoto  to  protect  their  new-bom  babe 
from  the  serpent,  and  by  his  orders  made  eight  jars  of  wine  from  the  fruits  of 
trees,  which  he  poured  into  the  mouths  of  the  serpent,  and  the  monster  became  an 
easy  victim.  The  sword  used  by  him  in  slaying  the  serpent  was  called  "  Worochi 
no  Aramasa,"  the  Kough-perfect-one  of  the  Serpent,  and  is  said  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  god  at  the  ancient  temple  of  Fnru  inYamato.  In  another  account  this  sword  is 
called  *' Worochi  no  Kara-sabi,"  the  Foreign-spade  of  the  Serpent.  A  third 
version  given  in  the  Ni-hoii-gi  differs  considerably,  but  is  worth  translating  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  connecting  Susa-no-wo  with  Korea,  and  showing  that  tradition 
affords  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  original  civilisers  of  Japan  crossed  over  to 
Idzumo  from  that  country.    This  version  is  as  follows : 

**Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto's  conduct  was  indecent,  wherefore  all  the  gods 
imposed  upon  him  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  tables  [of  offerings],  and  finally 
banished  him.  Then  Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto,  taking  with  him  his  child  Iso-takem 
no  Kami,  descended  into  the  country  calUd  Shiraki,  and  dwelt  at  a  place  called 
Boshimori.  Then  he  commenced  to  speak,  and  said :  *This  is  a  place  in  which  I 
do  not  desire  to  dwell,'  and  consequently  making  a  boat  of  clay,  he  embarked  in 
it,  and  going  across  eastwards,  arrived  at  Mount  Tori-kami,  which  is  at  the  soniee 
of  the  river  Hi,  in  the  province  of  Idzumo.  At  that  time  there  was  a  serpent  which 
swallowed  human  beings.  So  Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto  cut  the  serpent  with  the  sword 
Atna-nO'hawe-giri  (the  **  Heavenly  fly-cutter  "),  and  in  cutting  the  serpent's  tail,  its 
edge  broke.  So  he  split  up  [the  tail]  and  looked,  and  within  the  tail  there  was  a 
strange  sword.  Susa-no-wo  no  Mikoto  said,  *  I  must  not  make  this  my  private 
property,*  and  sent  his  descendant  in  the  filth  generation,  Ama-no-fuki-ne  no 
Kami,  and  offered  it  to  Heaven.  This  is  now  called  the  Ktua-nagi  no  Tiurugi. 
When  first  Iso-takeru  no  Kami  descended  from  heaven,  he  brought  down  a  quantity 

of  seeds  of  trees,  but  instead  of  planting  them  in  Kara  kuni  (f^  yBi)  he  brought 
them  all  back,  and  eventually  sowed  them  all  over  the  Qreat  Many  Island  Country, 
beginning  from  Tsukushi,  and  made  the  mountains  green.  Wherefore  Iso-takeru 
no  Mikoto  was  called  Isawoshi  no  Kami,  *the  God  of  Merit,*  and  he  is  the  great 
god  who  dwells  in  the  province  of  Kii." — {Ni-hoii-gi.) 

The  Sword,  Mirror  and  Jewel  (or  Jewels)  were  brought  to  Japan  by  the 
ancestor  of  the  Mikados,  the  mythical  grandson  of  the  Sun-goddess,  Ninigi  no 
Mikoto.  In  delivering  the  Three  Sacred  Treasures  to  him,  the  Sun-goddess  said : 
**  Look  upon  this  mirror  as  my  spibit,  and  worship  it  as  if  you  were  worshipping 
my  actual  presence." — (Ko-zhi-ki,)  One  version  of  the  myth  which  is  given  in 
the  Ni-hon-gi  makes  the  Sun-goddess  deliver  the  precious  mirror  to  her  son  Oshi- 
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ho-mimi,  with  almost  the  same  words,  adding  an  injunction  to  keep  the  mirror 
alwi^  in  the  same  honse  and  on  the  same  raised  floor  (toko)  with  himself.  And  this 
was  actually  done  by  the  Mikados  down  to  the  reign  of  Sn-zhiS  Ten-wan,  when, 
as  the  Ni-hon-gi  says :  "  In  the  6th  year  some  of  the  people  abandoned  their  hornet, 
others  rebelled,  and  the  state  of  things  was  such  that  it  was  not  to  be  remedied  by 
the  virtue  [of  the  Mikado] .  Wherefore  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  was  solicitous,  and  besought  punishment  from  the  gods.  Before  this  the 
two  gods  Ama-terasu  Oho-kami  and  Oho-kuni-mi-tama,  of  Yamato,  had  both  been 
worshipped  within  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  But  now,  fearing  the  might 
of  these  deities,  he  felt  uneasy  at  living  with  them,  wherefore  he  committed  Ama- 
terasu  Oho-kami  to  the  charge  of  Toyo-suki-iri-hime  no  Mikoto,  to  worship  at 
Easa-nuhi  no  Sato  (the  Village  of  the  Hat-makers)  in  Yamato,  and  there  he 
built  a  stone-walled  brushwood  hut  (ahihi  himorogi)^  and  he  entrusted  Oho-kuni- 
mi-tama  of  Yamato  to  Nu-na-ki-iri-bime  no  Mikoto  to  worship,  but  Nu-na-ki-iri- 
bime  no  Mikoto*s  hair  fell  oil  and  her  body  wasted,  so  that  she  could  not  wor- 
ship.**— (Ni'hon-gi,) 

The  Eo-go  Zhifu-wi  says :  **  In  the  reign  of  Shiki  no  Midzugaki  (i.e.,  Su-zhin 
Ten-wau),  fearing  at  last  the  power  of  the  god,  and  not  feeling  at  ease  in  the 
same  palace,  the  Mikado  ordered  the  Imibe  tribe  to  bring  the  two  families  descended 
from  Ishi-kori-dome  no  kami  and  Ama-ma-hitotsu  no  kami,  to  cast  a  new  mirror 
and  make  a  new  sword,  to  be  the  EMBLEMS  to  guard  his  person,  and  these  are  the 
mirror  and  sword  which  are  offered  to  the  Mikado  at  his  accession  as  the  divine 
symbols.  At  the  same  time  he  built  a  stone-walled  brushwood  but  at  the  Village 
of  the  Hat-makers  in  Yamato,  and  removing  thither  the  From-heaven-shining- 
great-deity  and  the  Herb-quelling  sword,  ordered  the  princess  Toyo-suki-iri  hime 
no  Mikoto  to  worship  them.  On  the  evening  of  the  removal  the  people  of  the 
palace  all  came  and  feasted  throughout  the  night,  singing : 

Miya-bito  no 

Oho-yo  augara  ni 

iza  tohoahi 

Yuki  no  yoroahi  nio 

oho  yo  sugara  ni." 

The  Yamato  hime  no  Mikoto  no  Sei-ki  i^^^jj^fjt'Vtf^)  is  the  history  of  the 
Mirror  and  Sword  from  the  time  they  left  the  Mikado's  Palace  until  they  were 
finally  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Isuzu-galia  in  Ise,  at  the  present  Nai-kuu 
Temple.  After  the  first  priest-princess  had  been  in  charge  of  the  sacred  symbols 
for  some  fifty-three  years,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  frequently  removed  them 
from  one  site  to  another,  finding  herself  getting  old  and  feeble,  she  delivered  them 
into  the  care  of  her  niece,  Yamato-hime,  a  sister  of  Eei-kau  Tefi-wau,  who  wan- 
dered about  with  her  trust  until  the  26th  year  of  Suwi-nin  Ten-wau  (B.  C.  4 
according  to  the  popular  chronology),  when  she  settled  down  in  Ise  at  a  spot 
indicated  by  a  revelation  from  the  Sun-goddess. 
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This  princefiB  appears  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  for  she  is  still  foand  as  tlie 

high  priestess  of  the  Sun-goddess*  temple  in  the  28th  year  of  Eei-kaa  Tefi-wan. 

Heie  she  was  visited  by  Tamato-dake  no  Mikoto,  when  on  his  way  to  snhdne  ths 

barbarians  of  the  east.    She  lent  him  the  sacred  sword  for  nse  against  the  enemy, 

and  it  was  an  incident  of  his  campaign  that  gave  to  the  weapon  the  name  of 

"  Herb-quelling  Sabre.*'    On  his  return  he  left  the  sword  at  Atsnta  in  Wohari, 

where  a  temple  was  built  for  it,  which  still  exists,  and  is  well-known  to  traveUera. 

The  story  is  recounted  in  the  Eo-zhi-kias  follows:    "Now  when  the  sovereign 

again    commanded  Yamato-dake  no^Mikoto,  saying,  *  Subdue  and  pacify  tiie 

violent  gods  and  disobedient  men  of  the  twelve  eastern  roads,'  and  sent  hini« 

attaching  to  him  the  ancestor  of  the  Omi  of  Eibi,  whose  name  was  Mi-snki-tomo* 

mimi-take    hiko,  he  ^ve  him  a  many-fathom-long    spear    of    hihira^gi  (Olea 

aqnifolia).    So  when  he  departed,  having  received  the  command,  he  came  into  tiio 

House  of  the  great  Dbitt  of  Ise,  and  worshipping  the  court  of  the  deity,  said  to  hiM 

aunt  Tamato-hime, '  The  sovran's  augustness  apparently  desires  that  I  should 

[as]  quickly  [as  possible] ,  for  after  he  had  sent  me  to  take  the  unsubmissive 

of  the  west,  as  soon  as  I  came  up  back,  before  any  interval  has  elapsed,  without 

bestowing  on  me  any  fighting  men,  he  now  sends  me  to  subdue  the  unsubmissive 

men  of  the  twelve  circuits  of  the  east.    Consequently,  I  think  he  certainly  desirea 

ma  to  die   [as]  quickly  [as  possible] .'    When  he  went  away,  having  spoken  thus 

with  grief  and  weeping,  Yamato-hime  no  Mikoto  bestowed  on  him  the  *  Herb* 

quelling  blade,'  and  also  bestowed  on  him  a  bag,  and  bade  him  open  the  month  of 

the  bag  on  an  emergency.    So,  coming  to  the  province  of  Wohari,  he  entered  into 

the  house  of  Miyasu  hime,  ancestress  of  the  Miyatsuko  of  Wohari,  and  thereupon 

thought  to  marry  her,  but  thought  again  that  he  would  marry  her  wh^i  he  oaiao 

back  again,  and   having    entered  into  a  promise,  went  forth  to  the  eastern 

provinces  and  subdued  and  softened  all  the  turbulent  gods  and  unsubmissive  mea 

of  the  mountains  and  rivers.    And  when  he  came  to  the  province  of  Sagamu,  the 

Miyatsuko  of  that  province  lied  to  him,  saying,  *  There  is  a  lake  in  this  province, 

and  the  god  who  lives  in  that  lake  is  a  very  turbulent  god.'    So  when  he  entered 

into  the  prairie  in  order  to  visit  that  god,  the  Miyatsuko  of  the  province  set  the 

prairie  on  fire.    So  knowing  that  ha  had  been  deceived,  he  opened  the  mouth  of 

of  the  bag  which  his  aunt  Tamato-hime  no  Mikoto  had  given  him,  and  looked 

[into  it] ,  and  there  was  a  steel  in  it.    So  he  first  mowed  away  the  herbage  with 

his  SWORD,  and  with  the  steel  he  struck  fire,  and  kindling  a  counter-fire,  set  it 

[the  herbage]  on  fire  and  drove-back  [the  other  fire] ,  and  returning  forth  killed 

and  destroyed  all  the  Miyatsuko  of  that  province.    He  then  set  them  on  fire  and 

burnt  them.    Wlierefore  [that  place]  is  now  called  Yaki-dzu." — (Ko-zhi-ki,) 

In  the  Ni-hon-gi  version,  the  prince,  after  first  suggesting  that  the  charge  of 
subduing  the  rebels  should  be  entrusted  to  his  feebler  brother  Oho-usu  no  Mikoto, 
finally  offers  to  undertake  the  task  himself.  The  Mikado  appointed  him  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  and  describes  to  his  son  the  savage  enemies  which  he 
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would  haYB  to  enooimter,  and  says :  "  I  have  heaard  that  the  Eastern  havtiariaiui 
haTB  a  rough  and  violent  disposition,  and  make  violence  their  ehief  porstdt. 
Their  villages  have  no  chief  and  their  hamlets  no  heads,  bat  eveiy  one  enevoMhM 
on  his  neighbour's  bonndary,  and  they  all  rob  one  another.  In  the  moontains, 
too,  there  are  evil  gods,  and  in  the  open  country  wicked  demons,  who  obstmet 
the  roads  and  block  up  the  paths,  causing  great  annoyance  to  others.  Amongst 
the  eastern  barbarians  the  Temishi  (Prawn  barbarians)  are  the  strongest.  Male 
and  female  dwell  together  promiscuously,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between 
parent  and  child.  In  the  winter  they  lodge  in  caves  and  in  the  summer  dwell 
in  huts.  They  wear  skins  and  drink  blood.  Brothers  are  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Their  ascending  the  hills  is  like  the  flight  of  birds,  and  their 
walking  though  the  herbage  is  like  the  running  of  quadrupeds.  If  th^  reeeWe  a 
favour  they  forget  it,  but  if  they  suffer  an  injury  are  certain  to  requite  it.  For 
this  reason  they  conceal  arrows  in  their  hair  and  swords  underneath  their  dothee. 
Sometimes  they  assemble  in  bands  and  harry  the  frontier,  or  spy  the  peasants  at 
their  work  and  carry  them  off.  If  attacked,  they  hide  in  the  herbage ;  and  if 
pursued,  enter  the  hills.  For  this  reason,  from  ancient  times  till  now  they  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  monarch's  teachings."  [It  would  appear  from  this  that 
these  Temishi,  the  modem  Yezo  or  Ainos,  were  only  one  tribe  out  of  many,  but  in 
nearly  all  passages  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  where  savages  are  mentioned,  the 
term  Yemishi  is  used.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  appearance  between  their  hairy  faces  and  the  prawn's  head.] 
The  Mikado  then  proceeds  to  extol  the  qualities  which  seem  specially  to  fit  his 
son  for  the  undertaking,  and  he  sets  forth  with  two  companions  and  a  cook 
called  Seven- span-shin  (Nana-tsuka-hagi).  On  his  way  he  calls  upon  his  aunt  in 
Ise,  and  upon  his  saying  that  he  is  going  to  fight  the  savages,  she  gives  him  the 
sword,  bidding  him  to  be  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  When  he 
reaches  the  province  of  Snniga,  the  local  rebels  pretend  to  submit,  and  tell  him 
a  story  about  a  prairie  full  of  deer,  who  are  so  numerous  that  their  breath 
resembles  a  mist,  and  their  legs  a  plantation  of  young  trees.  He  falls  into  the 
trap,  and  goes  off  to  hunt  the  deer  on  the  prairie,  whereupon  the  rebels  set  fire  to 
the  herbage  with  the  intention  of  destroying  him.  He  pulls  out  a  flint  and  steel, 
kindles  a  counter  fire,  and  so  escapes.  Another  account  is  that  the  sword,  Mura- 
kumo,  which  he  wore,  of  itself  left  the  scabbard  and  cut  down  the  herbage  all 
round,  thus  enabling  him  to  escape,  whence  it  was  re-named  Eusa-nagi,  Herb- 
queller. — (Ni-hon-gu ) 

On  returning  victorious  from  his  expedition,  the  prince  turned  aside  to  the 
dwelling  of  Miyasu-hime  in  Wohari,  and  married  her.  After  a  month's  stay,  he 
departed,  leaving  the  sword  with  her  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  for  her  as  so<m 
as  he  reached  his  home  at  the  capital,  telling  her  to  keep  it  as  a  precious  treasure, 
but  met  with  his  death  when  engaged  in  an  adventure  with  the  god  of  Ibuki-yama, 
and  she  never  saw  him  again.  Miyasu-hime  fulfilled  his  injunctions,  and  Idd 
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the  sword  in  the  oonoh  which  the  prinoe  had  oocapied,  but  the  weiqMm  soon 
manifested  its  divine  character  by  working  miracles  in  favour  of  those  who  prayed 
to  it,  and  she  finally  resolved  to  build  a  temple  for  its  safe  keeping.  To  this  the 
name  of  Atsuta,  **  Hot-field,"  was  given,  from  the  cironmstance  of  a  tree  which 
stood  there  having  burst  into  flame,  and  so  fallen  prone  into  the  swampy  soil 
of  a  rice-field,  where  it  continued  to  bum  and  so  heated  the  ground. — (Ni-hotk-gi), 

This  concludes  the  supernatural  part  of  the  history  of  the  regalia. 

^The  reader  of  the  Norito' ihrxB  makes  the  gods  refer  to  the  throne  in  the  Hall 
of  Audience. 

^Hi'tgugif  written  B  IS*  by  following  closely  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  may  be  interpreted  either  *  sun^s  succession '  or  *  sun's  successor,*  in  the 
latter  of  which  senses  it  is  usually  understood  by  modem  writers.  In  that  case 
the  -phrase  Ama-tsu  hi-tiugi  is  in  apposition  to  Oho-ya-thima  Toyo-athi-hara  no 
midxu-ho  no  Kuni.  It  has  been,  however,  suggested  that  disregarding  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  Chinese  characters,  hi-tsugi  may  be  taken  as'  if  it  were  written 
B  ^)  '  succession  of  days,*  i%.,  continuation  of  existence,  governed  by  yorodn* 
ehi  aki  naga  akini  (where  in  modem  Japanese  we  should  have  ni  shite  instead  of 
simply  nt), '  making  the  celestial  continuation  of  days  a  myriad  thousand  autumns 
of -long  autumns,'  i.e.,  live  forever.  Another  way  of  writing  this  word  is  B  fl|» 
as  in  Ko-zhi-ki  Den,  vol.  14,  f.  36.  Motowori  here  proposes  to  explain  tsugi  by  ^ 
*to  give,'  and  to  interpret  Ama-Uu  hi-tsugi  shiroshimefamu  as  equivalent  to 
Oho,  mi  kami  no  tsugi-yosashi-tamafu  ine  wo  mochite  kashiku  mi  he  wo  thirO' 
shimesamUt  literally, '  shall  enjoy  the  food  prepared  from  the  rice-plant  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  great  goddess,'  or  more  shortly, '  enjoy  the  gift  of  heaven's  sun.* 
But  against  such  a  theory  there  is  the  fact  that  ama-tsu  hi-tsugi  is  the  traditional 

reading  of  such  Chinese  expressions  as  ^  iHy  and  Jg§  ffj* 

7  Oho  ya  shima  Toyo  ashi-hara  no  midzu-ho  no  kuni.  The  first  part  of  this 
honorific  and  descriptive  title  of  the  Japanese  realm.  Oho  ya  shima,  is  explained 
in  a  note  on  p.  424  of  Vol.  YH.  Toyo  is  an  honorific  which  may  be  variously 
rendered  by 'flourishing,'  'luxuriant,'  'abundant,'  'powerful,'  according  to  the 
context.  Ashi  is  perhaps  Phragmites  Boxburghii,  and  hara',  rendered  '  prairie '  or 
*  moor,'  means  any  wild  uncultivated  ground.  When  the  name  of  a  plant  or  tree  is 
prefixed  to  it,  it  then  means  a  tract  of  ground  chiefly  covered  with  that  species,  as 
for  instance  matsu-hara,  a  pine  wood.  Ashi-hai-a  is  therefore  ground  covered  with 
the  reed  known  as  ashi  (also  called  yoshi),  Japan  is  sometimes  called  Ashi-hara 
no  naka-tsu  kuniy  the  country  in  the  middle  of  recd-covcred  wilds,  which  perhaps 
may  have  been  a  good  description  of  the  country  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  its 
first  settlers  when  unreclaimed  swamps  covered  the  flat  ground  now  cultivated  as 
rice-fields.  Some  writers  sugge&t  that  naka-tsu  kuni  should  be  understood  at 
meaning  '  Central  region,'  and  that  it  was  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
^  9  9  central  region  or  "  Middle  Kingdom."    In  the  compound  hero  used  it  most 
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nol  be  sappoBed  that  Toyo  refers  to  the  lozurianoe  of  the  reeds,  bnt  it  is  rather  to 
be  taken  as  an  epithet  of  the  country.  Midzu  is  found  in  the  modem  colloquial  in 
the  word  midzthmidzU'Shii^  applied  to  anything  that  is  both  young,  firesh-looking 
and  beautiful,  the  essence  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  being  youthful  freshness.  It 
would  not  be  applied  to  anything  old,  however  beautiful  the  thing  might  be.  Ho  is 
the  ear  of  the  rice-plant,  and  the  most  general  signification  that  can  be  given  to 
it  is  *  spike.*  (See  note  17,  p.  188  of  Vol.  YII.)  Hence  we  get  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  whole,  *  Great  Many  islands,  the  luxuriant  reed-plain  region  of  fresh-young 
spikes.* 

^This  means  the  deliberations  amongst  the  gods,  assembled  in  Council  by  the 
Sun-goddess  and  Taka-mi-musubi  no  Mikoto,  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  the  conquest  of  Japan,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  Susa-no-wo  no  Mikota  In  No|e  4  the  myth  of  his  settlement  in  Idzumo  has 
already  been  related,  and  also  his  marriage  with  Eushi-inada-hime,  who. is 
probably  a  personification  of  agriculture.  The  seventh  In  descent  from  this  pair, 
counting  both  extremes,  was  Oho-kuni-nushi,  also'called  Oho-na-muji.  *'  He  had 
a  large  number  of  brothers,  but  all  left  the  country  to  him,  the  reason  of  which 
was  as  follows :  All  of  them  wanted  to  marry  Takami  hime  of  Inaba,  and  going 
to  Inaba  in  company,  they  took  him  with  them  as  a  servant  to  carry  their  bag. 
When  they  came  to  Cape  Eeta  (in  Inaba)  they  found  a  perfectly  bald  hare  lying 
OB  the  ground,  and  addressed  it,  saying :  *  You  are  to  bathe  •  in  the  brine,  and 
lie  upon  the  spur  of  a  high  mountain  breasting  the  breeze,*  and  the  hare  did  as 
they  bid  him.  As  the  brine  dried  upon  him,  the  skin  was  split  all  over  his  body 
by  the  wind,  and  he  lay  there  weeping  with  pain.  Oho-na-muji,  who  came  by 
last  of  all,  seeing  the  hare  in  this  plight,  asked  him  why  he  lay  there  weeping. 
The  hare  replied :  '  I  was  in  the  Island  of  the  Offing  and  wished  to  cross  over  to 
this  land,  but  having  no  means  of  doing  so,  cheated  the  sea  sharks  (wani)^  saying : 
I  should  like  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  you  as  to  which  of  us  has  the  largest  - 
tribe.  If  you  will  bring  all  your  tribe  with  yon,  and  let  them  lie  in  a  row  from 
this  island  to  Cape  Eeta,  I  will  tread  on  them,  and  count  them  as  I  run 
across,  thus  learning  which  of  our  tribes  is  the  largest.  When  I  said  this  to 
them,  they  were  deceived,  and  lay  down  in  a  row^  and  I  treading  on  them,  counted 
them  as  I  came  across.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  land,  I  said :  You  have  been 
cheated  by  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  speaking,  the  very  last  of  the 
sharks  seized  me  and  stripped  off  my  clothing.  As  I  was  lamenting  and  weeping 
thereat,  the  many  gods  who  preceded  thee  commanded  me  to  bathe  in  the  brine, 
and  to  lie  exposed  to  the  wind.  Aiid  when  I  did  as  they  had  told  me,  the  whole 
of  my  body  was  hurt.'  Thereupon  Oho-na-muji  no  Eami  bade  the  hare  go 
quickly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  after  washing  his  body  with  the  fresh 
water,  to  collect  the  pollen  of  the  sedges  which  grew  in  the  stream,  and  spreading 
it  on  the  ground,  to  roll  upon  it,  so  that  his  body  would  be  restored.  And  [the 
hare]  having  done  as  he  was  bid,  his  body  became  as  before.    This  was  the 

\ 
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*  White  hare  of  Inaba,'  and  even  now  they  eall  it  the  *  Hare  god.'  The  hue  then 
said  to  Oho-na-muji :  'These  many  gods  shall  certainly  not  get  Yakamihimei 
hot  thoa  shalt,  though  thou  bearest  tiie  bag." 

The  scene  then  changes  to  the  abode  of  the  damsel,  who  rejects  the  suit  of 
the  brothers,  and  declares  her  preference  for  Oho-na-muji.  The  disappointed 
miitora  determined  to  take  the  life  of  their  fortunate  riyal,  which  th^  did  hy 
rolling  a  huge  red-hot  stone  down  hill  to  Oho-na-muji,  who  supposed  it  to  he 
the  wild  boar  for  which  they  had  told  him  to  be  on  the  look-out.  The  rose 
succeeded,  and  he  was  burnt  to  death.  His  mother  appealed  to  the  celestial 
gods,  who  sent  down  Eisa-gahi  hime  and  Umugi  hime  (the  shells  called  aka-gahi 
and  havML-guri),  The  first  calcined  her  shell,  while  the  second  brought  water  in 
hers,  and  they  made  a  paste  with  which  they  besmeared  the  burnt  corpse^  By  this 
process  he  was  restored  to  life  again,  and  made  much  more  beautiful  than  before. 
Next  his  brothers  beguiled  him  into  the  forest,  where  they  made  him  pass  throof^ 
the  split  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which  they  had  inserted  a  wedge,  but  as  soon  as  ha 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  they  suddenly  withdrew  the  wedge,  so  that  he  was 
eaoght  as  in  a  trap.  His  mother  rescued  him,  and  to  save  him  from  their 
machinations,  sent  him  to  the  care  of  Ohoyabiko,  who  lived  in  the  prorinoe  of 
Kii,  and  was  probably  related  to  the  ruling  family  of  Idzumo.  After  that  ha 
visits  Susa-no-wo  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  after  many  adventures  there,  finaOj 
returns  with  a  famous  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  which  have  the  power  of  oonferriiig 
long  life  on  their  possessor.  With  their  aid  he  slays  his  brothers,  and  becomes 
ruler  of  the  whole  country.  While  in  the  infernal  regions  he  had  married  Snseii* 
hime,  the  daughter  of  Susa-no-woi  and  now  he  takes  as  a  second  wife  his  previous 
love  Yakami  hime,  who  is  afraid  of  the  legitimate  spouse,  and  takes  to  flighti 
leaving  the  child  she  had  borne  to  him  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  By  other  women  he 
begot  a  large  number  of  children,  amongst  whom  the  most  famous  are  Aji-shiki- 
taka-hiko-ne  (the  god  of  Eamo  in  Tamato),  Shitateru  hime  and  Eoto-shiro-nushi, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Sukuna-hikona  he  brings  the  country  under  cultivation. 

Suddenly  the  Sun-goddess  resolves  t5  make  a  grant  of  the  Luxuriant  Beedp 
plain  region  of  Fresh-young  Spikes  to  her  adopted  child  Masaka-a-katsn-kadii- 
haya-bi-ame-no-oshi-ho-mimi  no  Mikoto,  and  despatches  him  on  the  journey 
downwards.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven  (which  formed 
the  means  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth  in  those  days)  he  observed 
that  the  earth  was  violently  disturbed,  and  straightway  returned  to  heaven. 
Upon  this  Take-mi-musubi  no  kami  and  Ama-terasu-oho-mi-kami  **  assembled  aH 
the  many  hundreds  of  myriads  of  gods  by  the  bidd  of  the  Peaceful  Biver  of  heaven, 
and  spoke  thus  to  Omohi-gane  no  kami :  *  This  region  in  the  midst  of  the  reed  plains 
has  been  granted  by  us  to  our  child  to  rule  over.  We  see  that  the  country  contains 
ooontless  gods  of  great  energy  who  behave  turbulently ,  and  ask  you  what  god  shall  we 
send  down  to  subdue  them.'  Then  Omohi-gane  no  kami  and  all  the  many  myriads 
of  gods  took  oounaelf  and  advised  that  Ame-no-hohi  no  kami  should  be  sent.    So 
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AittA-iio-hobi  no  kami  wm  sent,  but  he  sought  to  oniry  favour  with  (Mioteiii- 
wuMi  and  three  years  passed  without  his  returning  to  make  a  report.'* — {KosM' 
hL)  In  the  Ni-hon-gi,  the  god  with  the  long  name,  which  is  nsnally  shortened  !• 
Ama-no-oshi-ho-mimi,  marries  a  daughter.ol  Taka-mi-mosnbi,  and  begets  Ninigl 
no  Mikoto.  Taka-mi-musabi  was  very  fond  of  his  grandson,  and  resolved  to  make 
him  prinoe  of  Ashi-hara  no  Naka-tsa  kuni.  *'But  in  that  region  were  gods  wha 
glittered  like  the  fire-fly's  light,  and  bad  gods  who  buzzed  like  bees,  besides  whom 
there  were  plants  and  trees  which  could  speak.    Taka-mi-mnsubi  no  Kami  therefore 

assembled  the  gods  (/V  I  ^It))  &nd  said  to  them:  *  I  want  to  subdue  the 
gods  of  Ashi-hara  no  Naka-tsu  kuni.  Whom  would  it  be  best  to  send?  Let 
none  of  yon  conceal  his  opinion.'  All  replied :  *  Send  Ama-no  hohi  no  Mikoto,  for 
he  is  a  valiant  god,  and  it  would  be  well  to  try  him.'  So  Taka-mi-musubi  no 
Ifikoto  deferred  to  their  advice,  and  sent  down  Ama-no-hohi-no  Mikoto  to  conquer 
the  oountry.  This  god,  however,  flattered  and  cajoled  Oho-na-muji  no  kami,  and 
three  years  passed  without  his  making  any  report." 

The  Ko-zhi-ki  says  that  under  these  circumstances  Taka-mi-musubi  no  kami 
and  Ama-terasu-oho-mi-kanri  again  asked  the  gods  whom  they  should  send,  seeing 
that  the  former  messenger  had  not  returned.  Omohi-gane  no '  kami  suggested 
the  name  of  Ame-waka  hiko,  who  was  accepted.  Armed  with  a  deer-bow  and 
winged  arrows,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  he  descended  on  to  the  earth,  where  he  married 
Shita-teru  hiru  hime,  one  of  Oho-kuni-nushi's  children,  hoping  to  inherit  the 
kingdom,  and  eight  years  passed  without  anything  being  heard  from  him.  A 
council  of  the  gods  was  again  held  to  determine  who  should  be  sent  to  inquire  the 
reason  of  the  delay,  and  the  result  was  the  despatch  of  a  pheasant,  whom  the 
Supr^ne  Pair  commanded  to  go  and  ask  Ame-waka  hiko  for  an  explanation. 
*'So  the  pheasant  descending  to  the  earth,  perched  upon  the  umbrageous 
kaUura  outside  the  gate  of  Ame-waka-hiko's  house,  and  repeated  to  him  what  the 
heavenly  gods  had  bid  him  say.  Thereupon  Ame  no  Sagume  (an  evil  spirit)  said 
to  him :  *  The  voice  of  that  bird  is  very  ugly ;  shoot  it.'  So  he  took  the  bow  and 
arrow  given  to  him  by  the  heavenly  gods,  and  shot  the  pheasant,  and  the  arrow 
passing  through  its  bosom,  flew  back  to  heaven  and  came  where  Ama-terasu  Oho- 
mi-kami  and  Takagi  no  kami  were  sitting  in  the  bed  of  the  Peaceful  Biver. 
Takagi  no  kami  is  another  name  for  Taka-mi-musubi.  Taking  up  the  arrow  and 
looking  at  it,  he  saw  blood  on  its  feather,  and  said :  *  This  was  the  arrow  given 
to  Ame-waka  biko.'  Then  showing  it  to  all  the  gods,  he  said :  '  If  this  arrow 
came  hither  after  Ame-waka  hiko,  faithful  to  the  command  laid  upon  him,  had 
shot  the  wicked  gods,  let  it  not  strike  him,  but  if  he  has  an  evil  heart,  let  Ame- 
waka  hiko  die.'  With  these  words  he  took  the  arrow,  and  thrusting  it  down- 
wards through  the  hole  by  which  it  had  enteriBd,  sent  it  back.  It  struck  Ame- 
waka  hiko  on  the  top  of  his  breast,  as  he  was  sleeping  on  his  couch,  and  killed 
him. 

'*  Then  Ama-terasu  Oho-mi-kami  said:    *What  god  shall  m  now  sendf' 
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Whereupon  Omohi-gane  no  kami  and  the  other  gods  said :  'Sendltsn  no  Wo- 
habari  no  kami,  who  dwells  in  the  heavenly  rock-built  house  near  the  source  of 
the  Peaceful  Biver  of  Heaven.  Or  if  not  him,  then  send  Take-mika<lzuohi-no- 
wo  no  kami)  the  son  of  that  god.  But  as  Ame-no-Wohabari  no  kami  has  turned 
aside  the  waters  of  that  river  and  blocked  up  the  road,  no  other  god  can  get  to 
him.  Send,  therefore,  Ame-no-kaku  no  kami.'  So  she  sent  Ame-no-kaku  no 
kami  to  ask  Ame-no-Wohabari  no  kami,  who  said :  *  I  obey.  But  you  should 
send  my  son  Take-mika-dzuchi  no  kami,'  and  he  gave  [his  son].  So  Ama- 
terasu  Oho-mi-kami  attached  Ame-no-tori-fune  no  kami  to  Take-mika-dzuchi  no 
kami,  and  despatched  them  down  to  the  earth." 

The  two  gods  descended  to  the  province  of  Idzumo,  and  obtained  the  submis- 
sion of  Eoto-shiro-nnshi  (see.  p.  122  of  Vol.  VII),  aiid  the  original  proceeds  to 
say:  "  So  they  asked  Oho-kuni-nushi :  'Your  son  Koto-shiro-nushi  no  kami  has 
thus  spoken ;  have  you  any  other  son  who  vdshes  to  speak? '  He  replied :  *  There 
is  my  son  Take-mi-na-gata,  but  none  other,'  and  as  he  thus  spoke,  Take-mi-na- 
gata  came  up,  bearing  on  the  the  tips  of  his  fingers  a  rock  such  as  a  thousand 
ordinary  men  would  be  required  to  move,  and  saying :  *  Who  is  it  that  thus  oomea 
to  our  country  and  secretly  talks  ?  Come,  I  will  have  a  trial  of  strength  with  yon. 
To  begin  with,  let  me  take  your  hand.'  So  Take-mika-dzuchi  no  kami  let  him 
,  take  it,  whereupon  it  changed  into  an  erect  icicle,  and  then  into  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  which  frightened  him  so  that  he  drew  back.  After  that .  Take-mika-dzuohi 
asked  permission  to  take  Take-mi-na-gata's  hand,  which  he  grasped  and  crushed 
like  a  younj  reed,  and  flung  roughly  from  him.  Take-mi-na-gata  fled,  and  the 
other  pursuing  him  to  the  lake  of  Suwa,  in  the  province  of  Shinano,  was  about  to 
kill  him,  \vhen  Take-mi-na-gata  said  to  the  god :  *  I  submit.  Do  not  kiU  me. 
I  will  never  leave  this  spot,  nor  rebel  against  the  commands  of  my  father  Oho- 
kuni-nushi  no  kami,  nor  violate  the  promise  given  by  Yahe-koto-shiro-nushi  no 
kami,  but  will  surrender  this  land  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  cfiiLn 
of  the  heavenly  gods.' 

"So  they  returned,  and  asked  Oho-kuni-nushi  no  kami*  saying:  *Your  son 
Eoto-shiro-nushi  no  kami  and  Take-mi-na-gata  no  kami  have  declared  that  thi9y 
will  not  violate  the  commands  of  the  child  of  the  heavenly  gods.  What  are  your 
feelings  ?'  He  replied,  saying :  *  Just  as  my  two  sons  have  said,  I  too  will  not 
violate  them.  In  accordance  with  the  (heavenly)  command,  I  will  give  up  this 
reed-plain  central  region.  But  as  to  my  place  of  residence,  if  you  will  make  stout 
the  HOUSE  pillars  on  the  bottom-most  rocks,  aiid  make  high  the  cross-beams  to  the 
plain  of  high  heaven,  like  the  rich  and  sufficing  nest  where  the  child  of  the 
heavenly  gods  enjoys  the  succession  of  heaven's  sun,  and  will  order  matters  well, 
I  will  hide  in  the  many  road- windings  (i.e.,  the  abode  of  the  dead)  and  serve  him. 
And  if  my  children,  the  numberless  gods,  serve  under  the  guidance  of  Yahe-koto- 
shiro-nushi  no  kami,  there  wUl  be  no  disobedient  gods.'  And  having  said  this  he 
diai^ppeared."— riCo-;Bfti.fti.; 
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In  the  Ki-hofi-gi  Tersion,  Take-mika-dzuchi  is  aooomptnied  by  Fnisn-BiiaU 
instead  of  Ame-no-tori-fone.  They  learn  from  Oho-knni-nnshi  (who  in  this 
ohnmiole  is  called  Qho-na-mnji)  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
son  Koto-Bhiro-naehi,  and  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  latter,  who  at  once  giyes  in 
his  submission  and  disappears.  Upon  the  messenger's  return  with  this  information, 
Oho-na-muji  announces  his  own  determination  to  depart,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
gods  of  the  country  from  offering  resistance,  and  having  delivered  to  them  the 
spear  with  which  he  had  originally  acquired  his  dominions,  he  disappeiurs. 

"  So  they  built  a  heavenly  residence  at  Tagishi  no  Obama,  in  the  province  of 
Idzumo,  and  Eushi-ya-tama  no  kami,  the  grandson  of  Minato  no  kami,  was 
appointed  cook,  and  offered  up  heavenly  cookery.  Then,  after  prayers  had  been 
offered,  Eushi-y'a-tamf^  no  kami  (*god  of  miraculous  and  numerous  offerings  *) 
changed  into  a  cormorant,  and  entering  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  took  clay  from  the 
bottom  in  its  mouth  and  made  many  heavenly  dishes,  and  cutting  a  seaweed  stalk 
made  a  fire-mortar,  and  made  a  pestle  out  of  Komo  (a  kind  of  seaweed),  and 
drilling  out  fire  therewith,  said:  *The  fire  which  I  have  drilled  will  I  bum  until 
the  soot  of  the  rich  and  sufficing  heavenly  new  nest  of  the  pabemt  Eami-musubi  in 
heaven  hangs  down  many  hand-breadths  long,  and  the  earth  below  will  I  bake  down 
to  its  bottom-most  rocks,  and  stretching  a  thousand  fathoms  of  paper-mulberry 
rope,  will  draw  together  and  bring  ashore  the  fisherman's  large-mouthed  small- 
finned  Suzuki f  [and]  will  offer  up  the  heavenly  fish-food  on  bending  split  bamboos.* 

"Then  Take-mika-dzuchi  went  back  up  (to  heaven),  and  reported»how  he  had 
subdued  and  pacified  the  ^reed-plain  central  region." — (Ko-zhi-ki.)  Everything 
was  therefore  ready  for  Utie  descent  of  Ninigi  no  Mikoto. 

'Hirata  reads  ihahi  *  felicitate,'  apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  reading 

of  3i  Qo  ^'  2^>  ^^'  ^'  prescribed  in  the  note  of  the  original  transcriber.  It  has  no 
justification  here. 

^^YoT  ehidari  and  tobu  tori  consult  Eo-zhi-ki  Dei!,  XTV.,  f.  89,  and  Oho-barahi 
Go-shiyaku,  I,  ff .  59  and  60. 

u  Kikahi,    Mabuchi  supposes  this  to  be  a  corruption  of  yuki-ahif  meetings. 

^  Lit.^  dug,  i.e.,  the  holes  for  the  pillars. 

"  In  the  Japanese  text  the  following  gloss  is  here  inserted :  "  This  is  the 
Spirit  of  Wood,"  and  after  the  name  of  the  second  deity  here  addressed,  is  another : 
**  This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Bice-plant,  commonly  called  Uga  no  Mi-tama.  Just 
as,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  hut  of  a  woman  in  child-Jbirth,  pieces  of  split 
wood  and  bundles  of  the  rice-plant  ore  placed  near  the  door,  and  then  rice  is 
scattered  about  the  interior  of  the  hut."  These  glosses  are  perhaps  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  lOtb  century,  when  the  present  collection  of  norito  was  made, 
or  may  be  even  earlier.  The  reference  to  the  practice  of  removing  a  parturient 
woman  to  a  hut  built  for  the  purpose,  where  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  timber 
and  the  rice-plaht  was  performed,  and  rice  scattered  about  as  a  charm  against 
evil  spirits,  shows  that  the  ceremony  was  at  one  time  observed  universally  upon 
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the  erection  of  a  new  honse,  no  matter  what  the  station  in  life  of  ite  owner,  and 
not  ezclasiyely  at  the  inauguration  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  soyereign.  Yahmm 
has  already  been  explained.  Kukuehi  is  the  old  reading,  for  which  MabneU,  and 
others  following  him,  have  substituted  kukunochif  without  any  good  reason,  ■■ 
far  as  I  can  see.  Kukuehi  is  probably  the  same  word  as  kukide,  *to  spnmt 
forth.*  Toyo-uke-bime  is  the  Goddess  of  Food,  to  whom  Bitual  No.  8  is  addressed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  deity  is  primarily  the  Earth-goddess,  nke,  and 
uke-mochi  in  one  of  her  other  names,  being  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  supporter.* 
If  this  be  so,  her  worship  here  as  the  supporter  of  the  foundations  of  the  palaoe 
would  be  perfectly  logical. 

i^In  the  Eo-zhi-ki's  account  of  Izanagi's  lustration  by  bathing  in  the  sea,  after 
his  return  from  visiting  his  dead  spouse  Izanami  in  the  nether  world,  we  read  that 
**  the  name  of  the  first  god  who  was  produced  when  he  dived  into  the  central 
current  was  Yaso-maga-tsu-bi  no  kami  and  next  Oho-maga-tsu-bi  no  kami. 
These  two  gods  were  generated  from  the  pollution  contracted  by  him  when  be 
went  to  the  dirty  and  ugly  region  (i.  e.,  of  the  dead).  And  the  names  of  the  goda 
who  were  next  generated  to  correct  the  evil  were  Eamu-naho-bi  no  kami  and  next 
Oho-naho-bi  no  kami,  and  next  Idzu-no-me  no  kami.*'  Naho  is  *  straight '  (LaliB, 
rectua)  and  nahotu,  nahoru  are  the  transitive  verb  and  intransitive  verb  *  to  straighten,' 
*  to  correct.'  Bi  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  maga-tsu-bif  and  perhaps  in  mtifu-dl, 
which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  the  Creators.  (According  to  the  Tamato-hime 
8ei-ki,  Kamn-naho-bi  and  Oho-naho-bi  are  two  names  of  one  god,  Ibukido-nuahi, 
who  is  the  *  Bough  Spirit 'of  Toyo-uke-bime).  These  were  the  gods  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  task  of  counteracting  all  the  evil  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
moral,  physical,  ceremonial  or  natural,  that  might  arise  in  the  world. 

u  These  are  general  expressions  for  female  and  male  attendants.  The  Mr«, 
rendered  *  scarf,'  was  worn  by  the  women,  called  uneme^  who  waited  on  the 
Mikado,  the  tamki  was  a  cord  or  sash  passed  over  the  shoulders,  round  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  attached  to  the  wrists,  to  strengthen  the  hands  for  the  sniqpart 
of  weights,  whence  the  name,  which  means  *  hand-helper.'  It  was  thus  different 
both  in  form  and  use  from  the  modem  tasuki^  a  cord  with  its  two  ends  joined, 
which  is  worn  behind  the  neck,  under  the  arms  and  round  the  back,  to  keep  the 
modem  loose  sleeves  out  of  the  way  when  household  duties  are  being  performed. 


No.  9— MIKADO  MATSURI  OR  SERVICE  OF  THE  GATES 

OF  THE  PALACE. 

This  service  was  held  twice  annaally,  bat  nothing  is  known  of  the 
ceremonies  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  beyond  the  fact  that  oeriain 
Virgin  Priestesses  of  the  Gates  officiated  in  chief.    Some  remarks  tqpon 
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the  names  of  the  two  gods  Eushi-iha-ma-do  no  Mikoto  and  Toyo-iha-ma- 
do  no  Mikoto,  will  be  found  in  Note  81  to  the  **  Praying  for  Harvest,*' 
to  which  nothing  need  be  added  here.  Motowori  suggests  that  some 
such  introductory  sentence  as  *^He  declares  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovran  gods  of  the  GATES  "  has  been  omitted  by  a  copyist's  error  from 
the  MS.  of  the  Yen-gi  Shiki,  which  seems  very  probable. 


RITUAL. 


[translation.] 

He  says,  with  reference  to  declaring  the  names  Wonderful-rock-Gate's 
AugtAstness  and  Powerful-rock-Gate's  Augustnees,  1  fulfil  the  praises  of 
the  NAMES  Powerful-rock-Gate*s  Augustness  and  Wonderful-rock-Gate's 
Augustness,  because  you  deign  to  obstruct  like  innumerable  piles  of 
rock  in  the  inner  and  outer  GATES  of  the  four  quarters,  prevent  the 
servanU  of  His  Majesty  from  being  poisoned  and  seduced  by  the  wicked- 
ness which  may  be  uttered  by  the  gods  called  Ame  no  Magatsuhi,  who 
may  come  unfriendly  and  turbulent  from  the  four  quarters  and  the  four 
comers,  and  hecaxise  you  guard  when  they  come'  from  the  top,  and  guard 
the  bottom  when  they  come  from  the  bottom,  and  waiting  repel,  sweep 
and  send  them  away,  and  refute  theni;  in  the  morning  open  the  gates,  in- 
quire  and  learn  the  names  of  the  persons  who  come  in  and  of  those  that 
go  out,  see  and  correct,  hear  and  correct  with  divine- correcting  and 
great-correcting^  the  faults  and  errors  that  may  bo  committed  hy  tJiem, 
and  cause  thefii  to  serve  peacefully  and  tranquilly. 


NOTES. 

1  More  literally  '  go '  (yukaha).    From  this  it  appears  that  the  serrioe  was 
held  at  a  temple  situated  just  outside  the  Palace  gates. 

>I.e.,  in  the  same  way  as  the  gods  called  Divine-corrector  and  Great-corrector. 
VOL.  IX.  27 
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HIDEYOSHPS  INVASION  OF  KOREA. 


CHAPTER  m.— NEGOTIATION. 


By  W.  G.  Aston. 


[Bead  June  14,  1881.] 

While  their  diplomatists  were  CDgaged  in  negotiating  a  formal 
Treaty  of  Peace,  the  three  countries  were  now  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of 
precarious  quiet.  China  and  Japan  were  sincerely  desirous  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  Koreans  alone  were  reluctant  that  any 
compromise  should  he  made  with  the  enemy  whom  they  so  bitterly 
detested.  Still  graver  obstacles,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  negotia- 
tions were  the  complete  mistrust  with  which  each  party  regarded  the  two 
others,  and  the  difficulty  in  bringing  about  any  real  understanding 
between  the  haughty  Hideyoshi  and  a  court  whose  sole  idea  of  foreign 
relations  then,  and  perhaps  oven  now,  was  to  accept  graciously  the 
homage  and  tribute  of  the  outer  barbarian,  or  to  chastise  his  insolence 
when  he  proved  contumacious.  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  Chinese 
than  to  place  Hideyoshi  in  the  position  of  a  humble  vassal,  who  sought 
by  offering  tribute  to  have  his  offences  condoned,  and  Ikei  was  accused 
by  the  Koreans  of  systematically  humouring  the  pride  of  his  Govern- 
ment by  keeping  up  the  fiction  that  the  Japanese  were  suppliants  who 
offered  their  submission  and  sued  f«>r  pardon.  He  was  said  to  have 
always  substituted  in  his  reports  to  his  Government  the  word  *  submis- 
sion' for  'peace,'  the  word  actually  used  by  the  Japanese,  and  a  docu- 
ment brought  over  by  an  envoy  named  Eonishi  Hida  no  Kami,  who 
VOL.  XX.  28 
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accompanied  Ikei  back  from  Japan,  was  described  to  tbe  Koreans  as 
*  Hideyoshi's  letter  of  sabmission/  Eonishi  proceeded  with  this  letter 
as  far  as  Laotnng,  where  he  was  detained  by  order  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  who  had  heard  of  the  expedition  against  Ghincha  and 
were  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  Hideyoshi's  pacific  assurances.  It  was 
suspected  that  the  document  which  he  bore  was  a  forgery  of  some  of  the 
Japanese  generals  who  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  longed  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  Ikei  did  his  best  to  smooth  matters  over,  and  his 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  famine  which  continued  to  rage,  and  which 
made  the  stay  of  either  Japanese  or  Chinese  in  Korea  extremely  difficult. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1694)  the  Chinese  withdrew  from  the 
country  altogether.  Most  of  the  Japanese  were  also  recalled,  a  small 
garrison  being  left  in  and  about  Pusan,  and  the  King  of  Korea  was  at  last 
enabled  to  return  to  his  capital  and  take  up  his  residence  there.  About 
this  time  he  received  a  Chinese  official  who  had  been  sent  to  impress  on 
the  Korean  Government  the  necessity  of  making  peace.  The  following 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  language  held  by  this  officer  is  preserved 
in  the  pages  of  the  Korean  historian  Biu. 

**  The  vehemence  of  the  Japanese  slaves  when  they  invaded  your 
country  was  like  splitting  bamboos.  They  established  themselves  in 
the  three  cities  of  Pingshang,  Kaishung  and  the  Capital :  they  took 
possession  of  eight  or  nine  tenths  of  your  land  and  people  ;  they  took 
your  princes  and  ministers  prisoners.  Our  Emperor  in  his  indignation 
raised  an  army  which  in  one  battle  took  Pingshang  and  again  advanc- 
ing, captured  Kaishung.  At  last  the  Japanese  slaves  abandoned  the 
capital  and  fled,  and  sent  back  the  captured  princes  and  ministers. 
They  have  also  restored  your  territory  for  two  thousand  li.  Our  money 
expenditure  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  and  our  losses  in  men  and 
horses  have  been  very  great.  No  further  protection  will  be  vouchsafed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  its  dependency :  the  extreme  kindness  of 
the  Emperor  has  already  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  needless  any  more 
to  transport  supplies  or  to  wage  war.  The  Japanese  slaves,  in  dread  of 
our  might,  have  begged  for  peace  and  have  asked  permission  to  render 
tribute.  The  Emperor  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  their 
tribute,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  number  of  his  outer  vassals.  They 
will  all  be  driven  beyond  the  sea,  and  will  not  return  to  attack  yon.    The 
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most  far-sighted  policy  on  your  part  is  to  rest  from  war  and  to  onravel 
confusion.  Your  supplies  are  exhausted :  your  people  devour  one 
another.  On  what  do  you  place  reliancd  when  you  wish  for  war  ?  We 
will  no  longer  supply  your  country  with  stores,  and  if  we  cease  to 
accept  tribute  from  the  Japanese  slaves,  they  will  assuredly  turn  their 
wrath  against  Korea,  and  bring  your  country  to  ruin.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  counsel  beforehand  ?  When  Kow  tsien^  was  beaten  at 
Ewaike,  would  he  not  gladly  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  his  enemy  Fucha  ? 
Yet  for  a  time  he  bore  his  disgrace,  and.  contained  his  mortification, 
awaiting  the  time  for  his  revenge.  In  that  case,  the  prince  became  a 
vassal,  the  wife  became  a  concubine.  But  here  we  have  made  the 
Japanese  slaves  ask  leave  to  accept  the  position  of  vassals  and  con- 
cubines to  the  Central  Land." 

The  *  tribute '  to  be  paid  by  Japan  to  China  is  explained  by  an 
allusion  in  another  work  to  a  proposition  of  Hideyoshi's  for  the  opening 
of  a  *  tribute-market '  at  Ningpo.  In  other  words,  Ningpo  was  to  be 
opened  to  Japanese  commerce,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  by  way  of 
customs  duties.     This  proposal  was  ultimately  rejected. 

The  Korean  Government,  after  long  hesitation,  at  last  consented 
reluctantly  to  make  peace.  Konishi  Hida  no  Kami,  who  had  been 
detained  all  this  time  in  Laotung,  was  now  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Peking,  where  he  gave  his  solemn  adhesion  to  the  three  articles  of 
peace  thus  briefly  recorded  by  Riu. 

I.— To  grant  investiture — not  tribute. 
n. — All  Japanese  to  leave  Korea. 

lU. — Never  again  to  invade  Korea. 

Konishi' s  language  on  this  occasion  has  been  fully  reported,  and 
is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  well-known  witty  definition  of  a  diplo- 
matist. One  of  his  most  astounding  assertions  was  that  the  Tenno 
(Mikado)  and  Koku-d  (Sho-gun)  of  Japan  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  so-called  treaty  signed  by  Konishi, 
peace  was  still  far  from  being  assured.  The  Japanese  generals  at 
Pusan  apparently  considered  that  they  were  not  bound  by  it,  for  when 
the  Chinese  envoys  arrived  in  Korea  on  their  way  to  Japan  to  carry  out 

^Yide  Mayers'  Chinese  Manual,  Part  I,  §139  and  276. 
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the  agreement  by  which  Hideyoshi  was  to  receive  investiture  as  King  of 
Japan,  they  foond  Pusan  and  some  of  the  neighbooring  towns  stii^ 
oecnpicd  by  Japanese  garrisoils.  The  envoys  protested  against  this 
foilnre  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  and  said  they  were  instmeted  not  to 
leave  Korea  so  long  as  a  single  Japanese  soldier  remained  in  the 
country.  The  Japanese  consented  to  evacuate  several  of  the  castles 
held  by  them  near  Pasan,  but  insisted  on  retaining  that  city  itself  and 
one  or  two  smaller  places  as  a  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese, 
which  on  former  occasions  they  had  had  reason  to  suspect.  They 
agreed,  however,  to  abandon  Pusan  also  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sadors gave  proof  of  their  friendly  intentions  by  coming  into  the  Japanese 
camp.  The  junior  ambassador  did  so  in  the  8th  month  of  the  jetLr 
1595,  but  the  Japanese  were  not  satisfied  until  the  senior  ambassador 
also  trusted  himself  with  them.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  fre^h 
difficulties  were  made.  The  Japanese  generals  now  refused  to  give  up 
Pusan  without  renewed  instructions  from  Hideyoshi,  and  Konishi 
Yukinaga  went  to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Konishi 
did  not  return  until  the  first  month  of  the  following  year  (1596),  but 
as  there  was  still  no  definite  order  to  withdraw  the  troops,  Ikei  left  the 
two  ambassadors  at  Pusan  and  went  to  Japan  with  Konishi  to  arrange  the 
ceremonies,  as  he  said,  for  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors.  Nobody 
knew  what  the  real  object  of  his  visit  was.  During  his  absence,  which 
was  very  protracted,  the  chief  Cliinese  ambassador,  who  was  a  timid 
man,  was  persuaded  by  some  one  that  the  Japanese  did  not  really  want 
investiture,  but  that  their  object  was  to  make  prisoners  of  him  and  his 
friends,  and  to  treat  them  with  harshness  and  contumely.  He  was 
terribly  alarmed,  and  fled  from  the  Japanese  camp  at  midnight  disguised 
and  unattended,  leaving  behind  him  even  his  seals  of  office.  The  next 
morning  his  flight  was  discovered  by  the  Japanese,  and  parties 
were  sent  out  in  all  directions  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  without  success. 
He  escaped  by  by-ways  among  the  hills,  suflering  great  hardships, 
until  he  at  last  reached  Kiung-chu,  from  which  place  he  journeyed  back 
to  his  own  country.  His  colleague  remained  quietly  behind  and  reas- 
sured the  Japanese,  who  at  first  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  senior  ambassador.  On  Ikei's  return  with 
Konishi,  the  castles  of  Sesukai  and  Takejima  were  given  up  to  the 
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Koreans,  leaving  only  Pusan  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  With  this 
concession  the  Chinese  amhassador  seems  to  have  contented  himself, 

9 

for  after  a  little  farther  delay,  caased  hy  the  unwillingness  of  tiie 
Korean  Government  to  appoint  an  amhassador  to  accompany  the  Chinese 
envoy,  the  emhassay  at  length  sailed  from  Korea.  It  consisted  of 
the  junior  Chinese  ambassador,  with  Ikei,  and  two  Korean  officers  who 
accompanied  the  latter  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  They  landed  at  Sakai 
near  Osaka  on  the  16th  of  the  8th  month,  1596,  and  proceeded  a  few 
days  later  to  Kioto,  where  they  arnved  shortly  after  the  great  earthquake 
of  that  year. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  as  if  everything  was  about  to  pass  off  harmoniously.  The 
first  discordant  note  was  struck  by  Hideyoshi  taking  umbrage  at  the 
circumstance  that  the  Korean  princes  bad  not  come  in  person  to  thank 
him  for  their  release,  but  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  represented  by 
officers  of  inferior  rank.  These  officers  were  not  admitted  to  his 
presence,  and  were  excluded  &om  the  audience  given  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  Castle  of  Fushimi  on  the  2nd  of  the  9th  month,  when  the 
ceremony  of  investing  Hideyoshi  as  King  of  Japan  was  performed 
with  great  state  in  the  presence  of  all  his  court.  It  consisted  in 
presenting  to  him  the  patent  of  investiture,  with  a  golden  seal  and  a 
crown  and  robe  of  state. 

Hideyoshi  gave  a  banquet  on  the  following  day  to  the  two  Chinese 
ambassadors,  at  which  he  wore  his  crown  and  robe,  and  sat  on  a  raised 
dais,  the  ambassadors  being  seated  on  a  lower  platform.  The  members 
of  Hideyoshi 's  Court  who  were  present  also  wore  the  robes  and  caps 
of  honour  presented  to  them  by  the  Emperor  of  China. 

After  this  entertainment,  Hideyoshi  retired  to  a  summer-house 
in  the  garden  of  the  Castle,  where  he  had  commanded  two  learned 
priests  to  meet  him  to  explain  the  Patent  of  Investiture.  He  was 
himself  not  only  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  written  character,  but  despised 
it,  and  once  declared  that  when  his  scheme  of  conquering  Korea  and 
China  was  carried  out,  he  would  compel  those  countries  to  adopt  the 
Japanese  phonetic  system  of  spelling.  Konishi,  who  was  now  in  Ki6to, 
having  accompanied  the  Chinese  ambassadors  from  Korea,  looked 
forward  with  great  apprehension  to  the  reading  of  the  Patent,  which 
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he  Icfi^v  Will  t»  he  flue  ciiikal  soombI  of  tlse  whole  pwwiff  Jiigp  Hs 
liMiik  Hm;  pK«atala0o  of  luiTsi&)g  a  fnwaie  inUnicw  willi  tlse  pdolB.  aad 
sftronij^  iflBpRSiai  on  tlnim  Uic  expeOastj  of  modifying,  in  Iftfir 
trMMfaliott  of  tL«  docwDaBir  anj  i' lyif  iiaiioni  wludi  ■iisM' 
raknlaltfd  to  w&nnd  Ei^efn^M's  pride.  Bot  tbej  woe  too 
faooji  to  Mteepi  tJbik  adrk^,  sod  iot^preted  it  £uUiliBllj.  It  m 
fMowB: — 

^'  Tbe  itdbteuee  of  the  bolj  sod  diTtne  ooe  (Confaciasi  is 
spread ;  he  is  homnured  and  krred  wfaereTcr  the  heafens  oraiumg 
tbe  efltrtfa  upb^uuii.  Tbe  Imperial  eommand  is  onivenal ;  <nFen  as  hat 
Me  the  bounds  of  oeean  where  the  son  rises,  there  are  none  who  do 
not  obey  it. 

^^  In  aneient  times  oar  Imperial  sneestor?  bestowed  their  fr^ons 
on  many  knds ;  the  Tortoise  knots'  and  the  Dragon  writing  were  kdI 
to  the  limits  of  Car  Fnsaog  (Japan),  the  pore  alabaster  and  the  great  seal 
character  were  granted  to  the  moontains  of  the  sabmissiTe  country. 
Tbereafier  came  billowy  times  when  commonication  was  intermpted, 
hot  an  anspicions  opportunity  has  now  arrived,  when  it  has  pleased  as 
again  to  address  yon. 

**  Yon,  Toyotomi  Taira  Hideyosbi,  having  established  an  Island 
Kingdom,  and  knowing  tbe  reverence  due  to  tbe  Central  Land,  sent  to 
the  west  an  envoy,  and  with  gladness  and  affection  offered  your 
allegiance.  On  the  north  you  knocked  at  the  barrier  of  ten  thousand  U^ 
and  earnestly  requested  to  be  admitted  within  our  dominions.  Tour 
mind  is  already  confirmed  in  reverent  submissiveness.  How  can  we 
grudge  oar  favour  to  so  great  meekness  ? 

**  We  do  therefore  specially  invest  yon  with  the  dignity  of  King  of 
Japan,  and  to  that  intent  issue  this  our  commission.  Treasure  it  up 
carefully.  Over  the  sea  we  send  you  a  crown  and  robe,  so  that  you 
may  follow  our  ancient  custom  as  respects  dress.  Faithfully  defend 
the  frontier  of  the  Empire ;  let  it  be  your  study  to  act  worthily  of  your 
position  as  our  minister ;  practice  moderation  and  self-restraint ;  cherish 


V  69  B  JC  I&  Si^^  several  specimens  of  letters  from  the  Emperor  of 
Chins,  among  others  one  addressed  to  the  Sh6-gnn  Yoshinori,  in  which  he  is  styled 

koku  d  B  3E  of  Japan. 
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gratitude  for  the  Imperial  favonr  so  boantiftdly  bestowed  npon  yon ; 
change  not  yoar  fidelity;  be  humbly  guided  by  our  admonitions; 
continue  always  to  follow  our  instructions. 

"  Respect  this  ! " 

The  Patent  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  of  instructions : 

'*  We,  in  reverent  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  rule  over 
all  countries.  Our  peaceful  reign  is  not  over  the  Central  Land  alone ; 
we  are  not  contented  until  there  is  none  who  is  not  happy  throughout 
the  whole  world  within  and  without  the  seas,  wherever  the  sun  and 
moon  shine. 

**You,  Taira  Hideyoshi  of  Japan,  lately  made  war  on  Korea, 
a  country  which  for  two  hundred  years  has  been  tributary  to  this 
Empire.  The  Koreans  having  appealed  to  us  in  their  distress,  our 
indignation  flamed  forth,  and  we  despatched  a  body  of  troops 
to  their  assistance.  But  it  was  against  our  real  wishes  to  resort  to 
bloodshed,  and  when  your  general  Toyotomi  Yukinaga  sent  his 
messenger  Fujiwara  Yukiyasu  (Konishi  Hida  no  Kami)  to  explain  the 
reason  of  your  sending  an  expedition  and  making  war,  viz.,  that  it  arose 
in  the  first  place  from  your  desire  to  request  investiture  from  this 
Empire,  that  you  had  asked  Korea  to  prefer  this  petition  on  your  behalf 
but  that  that  country  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  would  not 
consent  to  communicate  to  us  your  wishes.  This  you  said  had  excited 
your  opposition  and  was  the  cause  of  troubling  the  Celestial  troops.  You 
showed  regret  for  your  error,  and  retired,  giving  up  the  royal  capital 
of  Korea  and  sending  back  the  captured  princes  and  grandees.  Yon 
also  presented  a  respectful  memorial  embodying  the  above-mentioned 
request. 

**  The  general  purport  of  your  communications  was  reported  to  us 
by  our  ministers.  But  your  people  again  attacked  the  Korean  town  of 
Chinchu,  conduct  which  betrayed  a  feeling  contrary  to  your  protesta- 
tions, and  we  therefore  declined  to  give  you  an  answer.  A  short  time 
ago,  however,  you  reiterated  your  request  through  King  Riyen  of  Korea, 
and  it  was  farther  reported  to  us  that  the  Japanese  at  Pusan  had  given 
no  trouble  for  years,  but  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  envoy  of 
investiture,  and  showed  themselves  thoroughly  respectful  and  loyal. 
For  these  reasons  we  specially  summoned  Fujiwara  Yukiyasu  to  our 
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ecpital,  where  we  anembled  our  civil  and  mifitarj  offidmb  in  o«r  Covrt, 
and  eansed  them  folly  to  investigate  the  iaets.  The  original  Tnaljr  o£ 
three  elanses  was  amended,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  Japanese 
at  Posan  shonld  now  be  withdrawn,  leaving  not  a  ain^  man  b^ind ; 
that  the  matter  would  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  gnmt  of  in- 
vestitm'e,  the  claim  for  a  tribute-market  being  dropped,  and  thai  joa 
would  not  again  commit  a  breach  of  friendly  relations  by  a  seoond  time 
invading  Korea.  When  the  true  facts  of  the  case  were  manifiBsted, 
your  respectful  loyalty  was  at  length  proved  ;  and  we  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  our  suspicions,  and  to  rejoice  that  you  join  with  ns  in  doing 
good.  We  therefore  first  instructed  Chin  Ikei*  to  proceed  to  Ponn,  and 
to  notify  to  your  people  that  they  must  all  return  to  thdr  country,  and 
afterwards  sent  a  special  embassy  consisting  of  Ri  Sosei'  (^  ^  |||) 
as  chief,  and  Yd  H6ki6'  (^  ^^)  &s  assistant  ambassador,  with  doe 
authority  to  invest  you,  Taira  Hideyoshi,  as  King  of  Japan,  and  to  bestow 
on  you  the  golden  seal  and  robe  appertaining  to  that  dignity.  We  have 
also  bestowed  dignities  on  all  your  subordinate  officials  according  to  their 
respective  merits,  making  a  liberal  distribution  of  our  favours.  We 
also  make  proclamation  to  the  people  of  your  country  and  enjoin  on 
them  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders :  let  none  presume  to  disregard 
them !  Let  your  dynasty  dwell  in  the  land  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  rule  over  its  inhabitants. 

**  The  investiture  was  first  granted  to  your  country  by  our  ancestor, 
Emperor  Ching-tsu  (1408-1425),  so  that  this  is  now  the  second  time  of 
doing  so.     Our  favour  to  Japan  may  well  be  said  to  be  of  old  standing. 

*'  Now  that  yoja  have  received  investiture,  sedulously  observe  the 
three  articles  of  the  Treaty ;  steadfastly  maintain  your  singleness  of 
heart ;  show  your  gratitude  to  this  Empire  by  your  loyal  behaviour ;  by 
sincerity  and  justice  preserve  peace  with  all  countries.  In  regard  to 
the  dependent  savage  tribes  on  your  borders,  be  studious  to  apply 
measures  of  repression  and  restraint  so  as  to  prevent  trouble  from 
arising  along  your  coasts.  We  trust  that  you  will  constantly  endeavour 
to  make  the  people  of  your  sixty- six  islands  live  together  in  harmony : 
let  it  be  your  aim  to  cause  those  who  have  been  torn  away  from 

*  Titles  omitted  in  the  translation. 
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ftheir  proper  avooations  io  settle  down  peaoefoUy,  and  giye  tbem  an 
opportunity  of  being  reonited  to  their  parents  and  lamiliee.  By  so 
doing  yon  will  earry  ont  onr  wii^ies,  and  will  act  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
wiH  of  Heaven  above.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rendering  tribute 
(i.e.,  the  opening  of  Ningpo  to  foreign  eommetee),  it  is  indeed  a  pixxrf 
of  your  respect  and  fidelity.  Bnt  onr  i^cers  by  the  margin  of  the  sea 
understand  warlike  defence.  Their  movements  are  uncertain  as  the 
winds  and  waves;  stones  and  gems  are  hard  to  be  distinguished.* • 
Why  should  we  exact  a  recompense  from  those  who  are  already  con- 
firmed in  the  practice  of  submissiveness  ?  Everything  is  now  pardoned, 
and  occasions  of  offence  wiU  be  avoided  in  future. 

** Eespectfolly  follow  our  commands:  let  there  be  no  deviation 
from  them.  Severe  is  the  glance  of  heaven :  resplendently  bright  are  the 
Boyal  precepts. 

*<  Respect  this  1 " 

The  language  of  these  documents  at  last  brought  home  to  Hide- 
yoshi  the  real  meaning  of  the  Ho-o  (^  £)  or  investiture.  Eonishi^s 
fears  that  he  would  be  displeased  were  realized  to  the  full.  He  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  exclaiming,  **  I  don't  want  his  help  to  be  made 
King  of  Japan.  What  Yukinaga  (Konishi)  led  me  to  believe  was  that 
the  chief  of  the  Mings  was  to  acknowledge  me  as  Ming  Emperor."  He 
tore  off  the  crown  and  robes  and  flung  them  on  the  ground  with  the 
commission,  and  sent  for  Konishi,  that  he  might  cut  off  his  head  on  the 
spot  for  his  deception.  He  was  somewhat  pacified,  however,  by  the 
priests,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the 
countries  neighbouring  to  China  to  receive  investiture  from  her,  as  she 
surpassed  them  all  in  civilization,  and  that  it  was  really  an  honour  to 
Hideyoshi  that  his  fame  and  deserts  had  compelled  so  signal  a  recogni- 
tion. Konishi,  too,  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  three  commis- 
sioners whom  Hideyoshi  had  entrusted  with  the  supreme  control  of  the 
expedition  were  equally  responsible  with  himself  for  everything  that 
had  been  said  and  done,  and  he  was  accordingly  allowed  to  escape ; 

<Tbe  meaning  of  this  mysterious  sentence  is  perhaps  that  the  local  mandarins 
of  Ningpo  were  a  turbalent,  warlike  class,  who  could  not  be  depended  on  to 
conduct  the  conmieroial  relations  with  the  Japanese,  and  might  mistake  their 
peaceful  traders  for  the  pirates  of  that  nation  who  then  infested  these  seas. 
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Imt  the  invesiiiiiFe,  as  Hideyoahi  now  nndersiood  it,  was  more  than 
he  could  reconcile  himsdf  to.  He  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Japan  at  once  without  any  answer  or  even  the  compliments  to  themselves 
and  their  sovereign  demanded  by  eastern  diplomatic  usage.  On 
reflection,  however,  he  jndgcid  it  politic  not  to  carry  his  qoarrel  with 
China  any  further  just  then,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  persoaded  to 
give  soitable  presents  to  the  Chinese  ambassadors.  All  his  anger  was 
turned  against  Korea,  which  as  usoal  was  made  the  scape-goat.  He 
vowed  that  he  would  never  make  peace  with  that  unhappy  country,  and 
at  once  gave  orders  to  prepare  a  fresh  expedition.  Even  the  heads  of 
the  two  Korean  officers  were  for  a  moment  in  danger.  The  embassy 
left  Kidto  on  the  following  day.  At  Nagoya,  where  they  were  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  messenger  bearing  a  letter 
from  Hideyoshi,  which  they  hoped  might  be  an  apology,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  the  wrongs  which  that 
meek  and  inoffensive  personage  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Koreans, 
viz.,  when  the  Korean  ambassadors  came  to  Japan  some  years  before, 
they  had  concealed  the  state  of  things  in  China — offence  No.  1.  At  the 
request  of  Chin  Ikei,  the  Korean  princes  had  been  released,  but  they 
had  not  come  to  render  thanks  in  person  :  they  had  sent  instead  two 
officers  of  mean  position — offence  No.  2.  The  Koreans  had  for  several 
years  impeded  the  negotiations  of  peace  between  China  and  Japan — 
offence  No.  8.  On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Korea  in  the  12th 
month  of  1596,  this  document  was  communicated  to  King  Riyen,  who  in 
great  alarm  appealed  again  to  China  for  assistance  to  repel  the  new 
invasion  which  now  threatened  him. 
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A  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  "  DOU-ZHI  KEU/' 


"TEACHINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG." 


By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


[Read  June  14, 1881,] 

The  little  treatise  on  morals,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation, 
has  for  several  hundred  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Japan.  It  is 
found  bound  up  with  another  work  of  similar  style  and  purport  entitled 
**Zhit8u-Go  Kelt;'  OT  ** The  Teaching  of  the  Words  of  Truth";  and, 
as  the  two  are  generally  read  together,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  include  them  both  in  one  paper.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
done,  as  a  translation  by  the  present  writer  of  the  **  Teaching  of 
the  Words  of  Truth  '*  has  already  been  published  elsewhere.*  Very 
few  remarks  are  needed  by  way  of  introduction.  While  the  "  Words 
of  Truth  "  are  ascribed  (with  what  justice  it  would  be  hard  to  say)  to 
the  famous  religious  teacher  Kuu-Kai  or  Eou-Bofu  Dai- Shi,  the  com- 
position, or  rather  compilation,  of  the  **  Teachings  for  the  Young"  is 
attributed  to  a  Buddhist  priest  of  less  notoriety  named  An-Nen.  This  An- 
Neii  is  said,  in  a  standard  collection  of  biographies  of  Buddhist  worthies 
entitled  '^  Gen-Kait  Shiyaku-Shiyo''  (5C^SS)»  Vol.  IV,  p.  8,  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  well-known  saint  Den-Gea 
Dai-Shi,  to  have  studied  under  Zhi-Kaku  Dai- Shi  at  the  great  monastery 

*  Comhill  Magazine  for  August,  1876.    Art.  "  Jitsu-go-Kiyo,'* 
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of  Hi-Yei-Zan,  to  have  written  a  nnmber  of  works  Gommenting  on  the 
sacred  books  of  the  *'  Ctreat  Vehicle  '*  (Mahfiy&na)  School,  to  have  made 
investigations  in  the  Sanskrit  [P&li?]  langaage,  and  to  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Mikado  to  the  post  of  Rector  of  the  temple  of  Gnwaii* 
Giyaa-Zhi  (%iS'$)  ^^^  Eiyan-to  in  the  year  884.  It  is  believed 
that  the  present  treatise  was  composed  as  a  '*  Reader  *'  for  the  children 
who  came  to  him  there  for  instruction,  all  education  being  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Japanese 
prose  literature  of  that  time,  it  is  written  in  the  Chinese  language, — 
Chinese  in  which  it  is  easy  enough  for  a  Chinaman  to  detect  inelegancies 
and  even  errors,  but  which  had  and  has  a  learned  and  solemn  sound  to 
the  Japanese  student,  and  especially  to  the  Japanese  child.  The 
references  made  and  the  examples  quoted  are  likewise  without  exception 
either  Chinese  or  Indian.  Several  of  the  maxims  have  passed  into 
current  proverbs,  and  all  of  them  are  as  familiar  to  every  Japanese 
possessing  a  tincture  of  education  as  the  stories  and  parables  of  the 
Bible  are  to  ourselves.  The  language  employed  is  so  uniformly  chaste 
that  there  is  only  one  paragraph  which  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  leave  untranslated,  in  order  to  avoid  shocking  modem  sensibilities ; 
and  even  that  paragraph  is  simply  coarse, — not  immoral  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  several  editions  of  the  **  Words  of  Truth  **  and  the  "  Teach- 
ings for  the  Young  **;  but  the  three  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer  offer  little  or  no  difference  in  the  text,  and  seem  even  to  have 
copied  the  greater  portion  of  the  commentary  from  each  other  or  from 
some  older  authority.  This  commentary,  though  making  no  pretentions 
to  great  depth,  is  invaluable  to  the  translator,  as  it  gives  the  names 
of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  works  (mostly  versions  from  the  P&li  or 
Sanskrit)  from  which  Au-Neu  transcribed  a  great  part  of  his  moral 
aphorisms  ;  and,  as  the  references  to  the  Chinese  Classics  (all  of  which 
the  translator  has  verified)  are  correct,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
quotations  from  those  much  less  accessible  books  are  equally  reliable. 
Besides  this  Japanese  commentary,  which  he  has  perpetually  quoted 
in  his  notes,  and  Dr.  Legge's  *'  Chinese  Classics,"  the  translator  has 
made  use  chiefly  of  Dr.  Eitel's  *'  Handbook  for  the  Student  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  '*  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Mayers'  **  Chinese  Reader's  Manual," 
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both  oi  them  works  to  which  every  stadent  must  feel  himself  so  greatly 
indebted  that.he  can  only  kmg  for  the  moment  when^  in  the  ease  of  the 
lofmer  at  least,  a  second  edition  may  fill  the  lacmue  which  occur  n  the 
first.  The  text  of  the  *'  Teachings  for  the  Youig,"  translated  as  Kter^ 
ally  as  the  divergent  genias  of  the  English  and  Chinese  languages  will 
permit,  is  as  foUows : 

"  TEACHINGS  FOB  THE  YOUNG/^ 

If  thou  be  seated  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  then  must  not  rise 
up  abruptly :  if  thou  meet  him  in  the  street,  thou  shouldst  bend  the 
knee  and  pass  on.^ 

If  he  summon  thee,  listen  with  deference,  turning  towards  him 
with  both  hands  folded  on  thy  breast :  respectfully,  and  not  looking 
round  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

If  he  ask  nothing,  do  thou  answer  nothing  :*  but  if  he  address 
thee,  then  listen  with  reverence. 

To  the  Precious  Triad'  make  the  full  three-fold  obeisance,  and 
worship  twice  before  the  Shiu-tau  Gods :  to  men  make  a  single  obei- 
sance, but  thy  teacher  and  thy  lord  shalt  thou  lift  up  to  thine  head.^ 

^The  second  clause  of  this  paragraph  is  taken  almost  literally  from  the  |Si9 
or  "Becord  of  Rites"  (♦♦  Rules  of  Demeanour"  [ftJBl  Div.  I,  Part  I,  Chap,  ij 
If  XXTTT). 

« *•  Record  of  Rites  "  ("  Rules  of  Demeanour,"  Part  I,  Div.  I,  Chap.  I,  IT  XVI), 

•The  Sanskrit  "  triratna  "  or  '*  ratnatraya,"  signifying  Buddha,  the  Law,  and. 
the  Priesthood.  Following  the  commentary,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  though  a 
three-fold  obeisance  to  the  Triad  is  natural  enough,  there  is  no  special  reason  for 
the  number  two  in  connection  with  the  Shin-tau  divinities.  All  that  is  meant  is 
to  show  that  the  Buddhist  objects  of  worship  rank  first,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  sound  of  the  word  two  as  opposed  to  three  keeps  up  the  parallelism  of  the  verse. 
In  the  Tuwi-Ichi  form  of  Shiii-tau  the  worshipper  claps  his  hands  thrice  when  he 
goes  to  pray. 

*  Interpreted  as  meaning :  *'  Thou  shalt  reverence  them  as  much  as  to  figur- 
atively lift  them  up  to  thine  head."  The  lifting  of  presents,  etc.,  to  the  head  as  a 
sign  of  respect  may  still  be  seen  every  day  in  Japan ;  and  the  common  word  for 
"to  receive"  (chiyau-dai,  ]HlS)  ™*y  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  custom 
even  after  the  latter  shall  have  died  out  under  the  influence  of  European  manners. 
A  man's  teacher  and  his  lord  are  of  course  to  him  the  most  to  be  venerated  of  all 
mortals.    Bee  also  Note  41. 
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Be  reverent  when  thou  goest  past  a  grave,^  alight  from  thine  horse 
when  thon  goest  past  a  Shin-tan  shrine :  when  thon  art  near  a  Bnddhist 
temple  or  pagoda,  thon  mnstnot  commit  any  nnclean  act;*  when  thon 
art  reading  the  sacred  writings,  thon  mnst  not  do  anything  unseemly. 

In  the  relations  of  men  there  is  decorum;^'  at  the  court  there 
mnst  he  laws:*  if  men  he  without  decorum,  there  will  likewise  be 
transgressions  among  the  multitude. 

When  thou  art  in  the  throng,  speak  not  indiscriminately,  and  go 
away  as  soon  as  thy  business  is  over:  let  nothing  lead  thee  into 
breaking  faith  with  thy  friend,  and  depart  not  from  thy  word. 

The  man  of  many  words  is  poor  in  deeds;  he  is  like  unto  an 
aged  dog  that  barketh  at  its  companions :  the  idle  man  is  eager  for 
his  food ;  he  is  like  unto  a  tired  ape  greedy  for  fruit." 

The  bold  man  shall  surely  fall  into  danger;  he  is  like  unto  an 
insect  that  flieth  into  the  flame  in  summer :  the  simple  man  ^*  shall  not 
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Chap,  rv,  IT  XLVm). 

^The  commentator  quotes  a  Buddhist  Stirtk  entitled  *'U-Hatsn  Tei-Wan 
Eiyan"  (k  ^  ^  S  iE)  m  which  it  is  said  that  he  who  commits  any  andean 
act  in  the  grounds  of  such  an  edifice  will  be  bom  for  five  hundred  lives  into  the 
Batsnba    UStfH  Sanskrit  ?)  heU. 

jjjji,  (Chin.  It,  Jap.  ret).  This  character,  whose  full  meaning  no  single  English 
word  properly  expresses,  is  thus  defined  in  Dr.  Williams*  "  Syllabic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language ":  "  A  step,  an  act,  particularly  acts  of  worship  ^jp|l> 
which  will  bring  happiness ;  propriety,  etiquette,  ceremony,  rites ;  the  decent  and 
the  decorous  in  worship  and  social  life ;  decorum,  manners ;  official  obeisance, 
worship ;  courtesy ;  offerings,  gifts  required  by  usage,  vails." 

^I.e.,  the  Sovereign  must  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  people. 

^The  first  words  of  this  paragraph  rccaU  a  remark  of  Confucius  preserved  in 
the  "Family  Sayings"  (35  @),  where  the  sage  says:  "The  superior  man 
speaketh  by  his  deeds ;  the  vulgar  man  speaketh  with  his  tongue."  The  com- 
parison of  the  dog  seems,  says  the  commentator,  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 
maxim  in  the  "  Li  Sao  Ching"  (Hi  ^  @)  to  this  effect :  "  A  man's  excellence 
is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  his  words  ;  a  dog's  excellence  is  not  measured 
by  the  loudness  of  its  bark." 

^Observe  that  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  simplicity  and  folly. 
The  fool  IB  severely  lashed  in  this  collection  of  precepts.  The  Japanese  author 
doubtless  had  in  his  mind  the  celebrated  phrase  Qu  wo  matnore  (*'Eeep  thy 
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err ;  he  is  like  nnto  a  bird  disporting  itself  among  the  woods  in  spring. 

Haman  ears  are  listening  at  the  wall;"  speak  no  calumny,  even  in 
secret :  human  eyes  are  looking  from  the  heavens ;  commit  no  wrong, 
however  hidden. 

A  chariot,  tnth  its  linch-pin  three  inches  long,  will  accomplish  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles :  man,  with  his  tongue  three  inches  long, 
may  ruin  his  body  that  is  five  feet  in  height.^ 

It  is  the  mouth  that  is  the  gate  of  misfortune,  it  is  the  tongue  that 
is  the  root  of  misfortune :  if  the  mouth  were  made  like  unto  the  nose, 
a  man  would  have  no  trouble  till  his  life's  end." 

When  a  hasty  word  hath  once  been  spoken,  a  team  of  four  horses 
may  pursue,  but  cannot  bring  it  back  :^^  the  flaw  in  a  mace  of  white 
jade  may  be  ground  away,  but  the  flaw  of  an  evil  word  cannot  be 
ground  away." 

simplicity"),  an  abridged  yersion  of  a  maxim  of  Confaoias  preserved  in  the 
"  Family  Sayings  "  (Book  H,  Chap.  IX,  IT  IV). 

11  <*  Walls  have  ears,  and  stones  tell  tales "  is  a  common  Japanese  proverb  ; 
and  in  the  Cbinese  "Book  of  Poetry"  (^Sc)>  which  was  already  old  in 
Confaoins'  time  (6th  century  B.C.),  we  find  these  lines : 

"  Our  sovereign  sboald  not  lightly  utter  his  words, 

Lest  an  ear  be  laid  close  to  the  wall." — (Part  II,  Book  V,  Ode  m.) 

"  The  power  wielded  by  the  tongue  is  alluded  to  in  similar  terms  by  several 
Chinese  writers. 

^  The  words  *'  The  mouth  is  the  gate  of  misfortune "  are  a  quotation  from 
Confucius  ("Family  Sayings,"  Book  HE,  Chap.  XI,  H  I).  The  rest  of  the 
paragraph  is  said  to  be  taken  from  Giyau-Gi  Bo-Satsu  (ilS  »rai)>  &  celebrated 
Japanese  saint  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  first  Japanese  Buddhist  archbishop. 
[For  the  legendary  account  of  his  Ufe  see  the  already  quoted  ^^^fSf 
Vol.  XIV,  pp.  2-5.]  Giyau-Gi's  original  words,  as  given  by  the  commentator, 
are  remarkable.  He  says :  "  The  tiger  of  the  mouth  ruins  the  body ;  the  sword 
of  the  tongue  destroys  the  life.  If  the  mouth  were  made,  etc."  The  meaning 
of  this  latter  expression  is  that  if  the  mouth  were  like  the  nose,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  speak,  and  would  therefore  cease  to  be  the  gate  of  misfortune. 

i««  Four  horses  cannot  overtake  the  tongue."  ("  Confucian  Analects,"  Book 
Xn,  Chap,  vm.) 

^In  the  Chinese  "Book  of  Poetry"  (Part  HI,  Book  m,  Ode  II;  are  the 

lines: 

"  A  flaw  in  a  mace  of  white  jade 

May  be  ground  away ; 

But  for  a  flaw  in  speech 

Nothing  can  be  done." 
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Calamity  and  prosperity  have  no  gate ;  they  are  there  only  whither 
men  invite  them:^  from  the  evils  sent  by  Heaven  there  is  deliverance  ; 
from  the  evils  we  cause  ourselves  there  is  no  escape. 

In  the  house  where  virtue  is  accumulated  there  will  surely  be  a 
superabundance  of  joy :  again,  in  the  place  where  vice'  is  delighted  in 
there  will  surely  be  a  superabundance  of  misfortunes.^^ 

If  a  man  be  good  in  secret,  he  shall  surely  be  rewarded  openly : 
if  a  man  do  good  in  secret,  his  name  shall  surely  shine  forth  openly .^^' 

Before  the  gate  of  him  that  is  strong  and  steadfast  in  believing, 
the  clouds  of  adversity  shall  not  rise  up :  for  the  house  of  him  that  is 
strong  and  valiant  in  prayer,  the  moon  of  blessing  shall  increase  her  lustre. 

Hearts,  hke  faces,  are  not  alike,  but  are  as  water  that  followeth  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  which  containeth  it :"  thou  canst  not  bend  another's 
bow,  thou  canst  not  ride  another's  hor8e.*° 

^^I.e.,  they  are  not  arbitrary  dispensations  of  provideuoe,  but  simply  the 
result  of  a  man's  own  actions.    The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  retribution  in  this  world 

» 

for  sins  committed  in  former  existences  provides  a  ready  explanation  of  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  dictum.  The  words  in  the  text  are  said  by  the  commentator 
to  be  taken  from  the  "Tso  Gbuan"  (£j#);  but  a  search  through  that 
work  to  verify  the  assertion  has  failed  to  produce  them.  The  Japanese  are 
BO  fond  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  "  Sa-Den  **  (as  they  call  it)  that 
perhaps  they  may  sometimes  father  on  its  author  texts  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible.  The  second  clause  of  the  paragraph  is  taken  with  a  few  verbal 
alterations  from  the  Chinese  "  Book  of  Historical  Documents  "  (^{C)>  ^^  I^* 
Book  V,  Part  H,  H  H. 

^7  This  paragraph  is  taken  ahnost  word  for  word  from  the  '*  Book  of  Obanges  " 
(JMH)'    ^  China  the  phrase  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

^This  paragraph  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  a  quotation  from  an 
ancient  Chinese  work  on  the  duty  of  man  by  Huai  Nan  Tzu  (/Pffl  ?)  • 

^The  first  few  words  of  this  paragraph  are  taken  from  the  **T8oGhuan** 
(SS— 'l^'^^^'T'^^)*  where  the  text  runs  thus:  •*  Men's  hearts,  like 
their  faces,  are  not  alike.  How  should  I  dare  to  wish  thine  like  mine?"  The 
compiler  of  these  maxims  has  spoilt  the  quotation  by  introducing  the  irrelevant 
•omparison  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  which  seems  to  say,  in  this  context,  that 
the  difference  in  men's  hearts  depends  on  the  difference  of  their  faces.  He  has 
borrowed,  but  misapplied,  a  proverbial  expression  whose  origin  is  traced  to  a 
contemporary  of  the  philosopher  Mencins.  (See  Eahibara's  **  Kotowaza-Chtsa" 
Vol.  VI,  p.  40.) 

»8aid  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Ma-Moa-Knwan  (SlPII|)i  a  Buddhist 
work  of  (be  Zen  sect. 
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To  see  the  cbiuidt  that  is  in  front  overturned,  is  a  warning  to  the 
ehariot  that  is  behind:"^  not  to  forget  what  went  before,-  is  a  lesson 
for  what  followeth  after. 

When  virtue  standeth  erddt,  iTame  is  handed  down :  when  love 
is  isarried  to  excess,  calamities  are  many." 

When  a  man  dieth,  he  leaveth  his  name :  when  a  tiger  dieth,  it 
leaveth  its  skin.*" 

The'wise  king  ruling  a  country  must  not  scorn  the  widowers  and 
the  widows:**  if  a  prince  do  not  praise  men,  then  will  the  people 
murmur.** 

When  thou  crossest  a  frontier,  enquire  what  is  forbidden  within 
it :  when  thou  enterest  a  country,  enquire  concerning  that  country." 

When  thou  enterest  a  village,  conform  to  that  village :  when  thou 
meetest  with  a  custom,  conform  to  that  custom. 

When  thou  enterest  an  house,  enquire  after  the  private  name,*'  so 

*^An  ancient  Chinese  saying. 

^  The  commentary  has  more  than  a  page  of  closely  printed  matter  to  explain 
and  iUastrate  this  claase.  The  meaning  simply  is  that  favouritism  on  the  part 
of  a  monarch  works  havoc  in  his  kingdom.  The  word  "love"  has  hero  no 
necessary  reference  to  love  between  the  sexes,  but  signifies  rather  ••  favour." 

^The  Japanese  commentator  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  tigers ;  for  he  quotes  with  confidence  a  Chinese  statement  to 
the  effect  that  this  animal,  "the  prince  of  wild  beasts,"  is  as  large  as  a  cow,  and 
that  its  whelps  are  called  leopards. 

^Adapted  from  the  ••  Classic  of  Filial  Piety,"  where  it  is  said :  "  He  that  ruleth 
a  country  darcth  not  scorn  the  widowers  and  the  widows, — much  less  the  people 
at  large."  Widows  and  aged  widowers  are  considered  the  most  helpless  and  least 
important  of  the  population. 

^The  ancient  Oriental  theory  of  government  was  that  to  reward  virtue 
publicly  was  as  essential  as  to  punish  crime.  Even  at  the  present  day  in  Japan 
rewards  of  money  are  given  by  the  Government  to  persons  eminent  for  their  filial 
piety  or  faithfulness  to  their  husbands. 

^  This  paragraph  and  the  two  that  follow  are  taken  with  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions from  the  "  Record  of  Rites  "  (•*  Rules  of  Demeanour  "  Div.  I,  Part  I,  Chap. 
V,  IT  LXXIX).  The  phrase,  "When  thou  enterest  a  viUage,  conform  to  that 
village  (in  Japanese  "  Gau  ni  irite  wa^  gau  ni  shitagahe")  has  become  a  proverb 
answering  to  our  English  saying,  "  When  in  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does." 

*'S|  (Chin.  ;iMt,  Jap.  mt-««),  lit.,  "to  shun,"  "to  deny."  The  characters 
oomposiog  a  man's  private  (personal)  name  should  not  be  lightly  uttered  in  his 
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that  thou  mayest  entreat  the  owner  with  reverence :  bat  a  man's  private 
name  vanisheth  in  the  presence  of  his  lord,  fox  there  cannot  be  two 
honourable  designations.^ 

The  fool  taketh  no  thought  about  what  is  distant,  but  he  shall 
find  sorrow  near  at  hand  :^  he  is  as  one  that  should  scan  the  heavens 
through  a  tube,  he  is  like  unto  one  that  should  dig  the  earth  with  a 
needle." 

The  Gods^  punish  fools,  not  to  slay,  but  to  chasten  them :  the 
master  smiteth  his  disciple,  not  from  hatred,  but  to  make  him  better." 

No  man  is  worthy  of  honour  from  his  birth  ;^  'tis  the  garnering  up 


presence,  and  discreet  enquiry  should  therefore  be  made  after  them  beforehand, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence.  The  emperor*s  personal  name  is  considered  so 
sacred  that  the  characters  composing  it  are  altered  or  disused  during  the  time 
of  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belongs. 

V  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note,  a  man's  private 
name  need  not  be  avoided  when  it  loses  its  importance  by  comparison  with  that 
of  his  lord,  which  is  of  course  much  more  sacred.  For  Confucius  has  said  (in  the 
»*  Family  Sayings,"  Book  m,  Chap.  Vn,  IT  XVI) ;  "  There  are  not  two  suns  in 
the  heavens,  nor  two  rulers  in  one  country,  nor  two  honorable  designations  in 
one  house." 

''In  this  paragraph,  which  is  almost  Uterally  borrowed  from  Confucius  (see 
'*  Confucian  Analects,"  Book  XY,  Chap.  U),  the  translator  has  not  dared  to 
depart  from  Dr.  Legge's  version,  which  brings  out  the  antithesis  perfectly.  But 
to  a  modem  Japanese  reader,  at  least,  the  characters  S  JK  suggest  the  idea 
of  "  tact,*'  "  deference,"  *'  civihty,"  so  that  a  man  withou^  JKIK  is  a  tactless, 
familiar,  intrusive  man  rather  than  one  who,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words 
"  takes  no  thought  about  what  is  distant." 

^  This  clause  is  taken  almost  literally  from  the  Chinese  philosopher  Chuang 

"^Interpreted  by  the  commentator  with  special  reference  to  the  Sun-Goddess 
Amaterasu,  though  without  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  limitation.  The  characters 
used  are  jp^^^* 

^This  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment  is  supported  in  the 
commentary  by  reference  to  the  examples  of  no  lesser  personages  than  Confucius 
and  S&kjA  Muni  themselves.  For  the  former  see  *'  Confucian  Analects,"  Book 
XIV,  Chap.  XL VI. 

»In  the  ** Record  of  Bites"  ("The  Sacrifice  of  the  Heifer,"  Chap.  XI, 
%  XXI)  it  is  said :  "  The  Emperor's  eldest  son  is  but  a  subject ;  no  man  is  made 
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of  learning  that  bringeth  him  wisdom  and  virtae:  the  man  that  is 
worthy  of  honour  is  not  snrely  rich ;  the  rich  man  may  not  be  worthy 
of  honour. 

He  whose  heart  hath  many  desires,  though  he  be  rich  must  be 
called  poor :  he  whose  heart's  only  desire  is  contentment,  though  he  be 
poor  must  be  called  rich.** 

A  teacher  that  instructeth  not  his  disciple  must  be  called  a  breaker 
of  the  commandments:  a  teacher  that  chideth  his  disciple  must  be 
called  an  observer  of  the  commandments."^ 

If  a  teacher  keepeth  a  wicked  disciple,  both  teacher  and  disciple 
shall  go  down  into  Hell :  if  a  teacher  nourisheth  a  good  disciple,  both 
teacher  and  disciple  shall  attain  to  the  state  of  an  Arhat.*^ 

A  disciple  that  will  not  obey  instruction  should  be  swiftly  sent  back 
to  his  father  and  mother :  an  uncouth  lad,  whom  thou  attemptest  to 
soften,  will  become  an  enemy,  and  increase  thy  calamities. 

He  that  perpetually  foUoweth  evil  men  is  like  unto  a  dog  running 
round  the  post  to  which  it  is  tied  :^  he  that  is  always  in  the  fellowship 
of  good  men  is  lijce  unto  a  great  ship  floating  upon  the  sea. 

He  that  imitateth  good  companions  is  like  unto  the  mugwort  which, 
growing  among  the  hemp,  is  straight:  ho  that  is  familiar  with  evil 
companions  is  like  unto  the  bramble  that,  growing  in  the  thicket,  is 
crooked."^ 


honourable  by  bis  birth."  Confucius  confirms  and  enlarges  on  this  text  in  the 
"Family  Sayings,"  Book  Vm,  Chap.  XXXIII,  II  I.  It  required  courage  to 
transfer  this  democratic  Chinese  teaching  to  Japan. 

•*  The  •*  desire  for  contentment "  seems  a  somewhat  contradictory  phrase. 
The  author  meant  to  talk  of  tHe  feeling  of  contentment,  or  simply  contentment ; 
and  his  words  are  so  explained  in  the  commentary. 

<^I.e.,  the  Buddhist  commandments,  whose  number  is  variously  estimated 
at  five,  ten  and  five  hundred. 

M  An  Arhat  or  Arhdn  is  a  perfected  saint.  For  details  see  Eitel'fi  "  Handbook 
for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism,"  s.v. 

"^  This  simile  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  taken  from  a  Buddhist  Si^tia 
entitled  **Butm  Hon-Giyau-Shifu  Kiyau''  (^/JCfj^O. 

^  No  moral  system  attributes  more  importance  to  the  force  of  example  than 
that  of  the  Chinese  sages  partly  followed  by  our  author.  "  The  mugwort  growing 
among  the  hemp  "  has  become  a  proverbial  expression :  it  is  said  by  the  commen- 
tator to  have  originated  with  the  philosopher  Tsdng  Tzu    (@'^)>   but  the 
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drnnken  man  mnmbliDg  in  his  sleep:  he  that  readeth  a  thousand 
scrolls,  bnt  readeth  them  once  only,  is  like  onto  a  moneyless  man 
hnirrying  to  the  market. 

In  thin  raiment  on  a  winter's  night,  brave  the  cold  and  be  reading 
the  whole  night  through :  with  scanty  fare  on  a  summer's  day,  repel 
hunger  and  be  leamiug  the  whole  day  long. 

Drunkenness  maketh  the  heart  mad,^  satiety  maketh  a  man  weary 
of  study :  warmth  increaseth  drowsiness,^  comfort  causeth  sloth. 

K'uang  *HSng,'^  for  the  sake  of  studying  at  night,  made  a  hole  in 
the  wall  to  admit  the  moonbeams  :  Sun  Ching,^  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing, closed  his  door  to  hinder  folks  from  coming  in. 


^  Excess  in  food  and  drink  is  severely  condemned  by  the  Buddhist  teaching. 
The  commentator  quotes  dififerent  religions  works  which  variously  compute  at 
ten,  thirty-five,  and  thirty-six  the  offences  of  which  wine  is  the  cause,  one  of  them 
being  tliat  mentioned  in  the  text.  Of  Confucius  it  is  said  (*'  Confucian  Analects/* 
Book  X,  Chap.  Yin)  that  **  it  was  only  in  wine  that  he  laid  down  no  limit  to 
himself,  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  confused  by  it " — words  which  are 
quoted  by  the  commentator  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  this  paragraph,  though 
the  Western  reader  will  hardly  think  them  sufficiently  strong  to  help  to  form  a 
bulwark  for  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence. 

^Both  Confucius  and  Buddha  severely  reprimanded  laziness  and  unnecessary 
sleep,  it  being  told  of  the  former  that  he  likened  to  '*  rotten  wood  "  a  disciple  who 
slept  during  the  day-time,  while  the  latter,  on  a  similar  occasion,  is  said  to  have 
used  the  derisive  comparison  of  a  clam.  Sleep,  says  the  commentator's  Buddhist 
authorities,  is  the  cause  of  twelve  (according  to  others,  twenty)  offences. 

'^Sw  (^'^^P*  spelling  Eiyau-Eau).  The  commentator  pieces  together  a  short 
biography  of  this  worthy  from  various  Chinese  historical  works.  The  exact 
period  of  his  life  is  not  given,  but  he  flourished  in  the  1st  centui*y  B.C.  under 
the  "  Former  Han  "  dynasty,  and  was  at  first  but  a  simple  peasant.  His  studious 
habits  attracted  the  attention  of  his  employer,  to  whose  service  he  had  been 
drawn  by  the  knowledge  that  the  latter  possessed  a  well-furnished  library,  and 
by  its  help  and  that  of  its  owner  he  rose  to  be  a  scholar  of  celebrity.  The  "moon- 
beams '*  are,  it  is  said,  not  mentioned  in  the  original  authorities ;  but  it  is  averred 
that  K*uang  *Hdng  at  one  time  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbour's  candle  for  the  purpose  of  reading  at  night.  The  com- 
mentator supposes  that  the  *'  moonbeams  *'  are  a  poetic  license,  made  use  of  by 
our  author  for  the  sake  of  embellishing  his  sentence. 

^  JK  91^  (Jap.  Son-Kiyan).    A  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Ch'u,  who  flourished  in 
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Sq  Ch'in,^  for  the  sake  of  stadymg  stnek  an  awl  against  his  thigh  that 
he  might  not  sleep :  Chiin  Ching  [properly  Son  Ching] ,  for  the  sake  of 
studying,  tied  a  rope  round  his  neck  that  he  might  not  sleep. 

Ch'S  Yin^  so  dearly  loved  studying  at  night,  that  he  collected 
fire-flies  to  serve  him  as  a  candle :  Hsiian  Shih  so  dearly  loved  studying 
at  night,  that  he  piled  up  snow  to  serve  him  as  a  light. 

Hsiu  Mu's  '^^  mind  was  so  much  engrossed  in  his  hook,  that  he 

the  drd  oentuiy  B.C.,  and  made  himself  famoas  as  a  student  by  the  habit  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  which  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  *'  Doctor  Close-Door  '* 
(EH  -P  ^  ^)*    ^^  ^^  °®^*  Note. 

]|j^  J^(Jap.  So-Shifi).  The  intense  studiousness  of  this  worthy  and  the 
next  are  commemorated  by  the  author  of  the  '*  Trimetrical  Classic  "  (2  ^S  ) 
in  the  lines : 

u  ^  m  m 

Wi   ^>   M   B 

^  ic  199;  tan 

of  which  the  words  in  the  text  are  an  adaptation.  Su  Ch'in  flourished  during  the 
epoch  of  the  "Waning  States"  (^^)}  and  died  B.C.  318.  Chiin  Ching 
must  be  the  same  individual  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  as  Sun 
Ching.  The  Japanese  text  has  here  the  charactei-s  ^  ^  instead  of  j^  @t  > 
but,  as  there  is  no  such  surname  as  ^)  and  as,  moreover,  the  story  (which  in 
China  has  become  a  household  word)  of  his  tying  the  rope  round  his  neck  to  wake 
him  by  throttling  him  whenever  he  nodded  over  his  book  is  always  told  of  Sun 
Ching,  the  Japanese  auther's  memory  must  have  played  him  false  on  this  occasion. 

JplH  (Jap-  Shiya-Ifi).  This  worthy  and  the  next  (  ^i>  Jap.  Sefi- 
Shi)  are  commemorated  in  the  following  lines  of  the  '*  Trimetrical  Classic:" 

^   m   ia   M 

^>  m  v^  m 
m  ^  m  & 

Ch'e  Yin  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Chin  (@)  and  flourished  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  "  'Hsiian  Shih "  must  be  a  clerical  error 
for^^Sun  E'ang  (^^)}  of  whom  the  story  of  the  snow  is  told,  and  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Ch'6  Yin's.  It  was  of  course  on  account  of  their  poverty,  which 
did  not  allow  of  their  purchasing  candles,  that  these  two  celebrated  students 
resorted  to  such  unusual  means  of  obtaining  light. 

ifi  @  (Jap.  Eiu-Boku)  is  said  by  the  commentator,  who  quotes  a  Chinese 
biographical  work  entitled  3t  it  i# »  t<>  l^&ve  been  a  native  of  *Ho-yang  Hsien 
(u9  T&  wk)'  <^t  is  told  of  him  that  he  was  never  seen  without  a  book  even 
when  walking  in  the  street,  and  that  he  was  always  so  deeply  engrossed  in  his 
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peirceived  not  that  his  hat  had  fallen  off:  Kao  Fdng*s*''inind  was  so 
much  engrossed  in  his  hook  that  he  perceived  not  that  the  wheat  was 
heing  washed  away. 

Lin  Shih,*"  while  weaving  raiment,  ceaselessly  recited  the  Scrip- 
tares  :  I  E*aan,^  while  ploughing  the  fields,  ever  carried  a  hook  in  his 
helt. 

All  these  men,  loving  stndy  day  and  night :  filled  the  Empire  with 
their  writings,  and  at  last  attained  to  solid  learning. 

Even  though  thou  be  playing  with  the  dice  and  tube,"  let  thy 

reading,  that  when  one  day  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  his  hat  off,  he  did  not 
notice  the  circumstance.  Probably  here,  as  in  several  other  passages  in  this 
little  treatise,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  personage  mentioned,  as  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  China  any  such  surname  as  ffC* 

f^  SL  (Jap.  Eau-Hou).  He  is  said  by  the  commentator,  who  quotes  two 
Chinese  works  entitled  respectively  ^  g|  ^  and^iB(9>  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Nan  Tang  Yeh  (^  ^  ^).  Though  but  a  peasant  by  birth,  he  was 
always  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  his  book,  that  when  one  day  his  wife,  who  was 
going  out  on  some  other  business,  set  him  to  watch  some  wheat  which  was  drying 
in  the  sun,  he  never  heeded  a  violent  shower  which  came  down  and  washed  it  all 
away.  However,  Eau  Fdng  was  not  a  loser  in  the  end ;  "  for  *'  [concludes  the 
commentator]  "such  extraordinary  devotion  to  learning  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  scholar." 

w'l^S  (Jap*  Biu-Shiyoku)  is  said  by  the  commentator,  who  quotes  a 
Chinese  encydopoedia  entitled  JK  ^  ffi'  to  have  been  a  native  of  Eao  T'ang 
(iS  Ji^)  1°  the  Eingdom  of  Chin  (^)* 

1%A  (J^P*  Oei-Euwan) ;  but  the  authorities,  the^  ^  Ji)  ||F>  ($ 
A  IK  'BF  ^^d  V§  A  ^  S  ffV)i  whom  the  commentator  quotes,  all  give,  says 
he,  the  first  character  as  ^  (Chin.  Erh,  Jap.  Ji).  This  personage  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ch'ien  Gh*dng  (  |^l)y  and  to  have  been  in  the  service 
of  a  celebrated  scholar  named  E'ung  An  Euo  (7L  ^9?  @)* 

^  The  commentator  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  the  author  means  to 
speak  of  checkers  f^o;  or  backgammon  (sugoroku)^ — games  which  are  not  (like 
some  others)  condemned  as  gambling  games,  but  considered  to  be  innocent  amuse- 
ments. The  teaching  of  the  entire  paragraph,  therefore,  amounts  to  this  :  Even 
when  unbending  thy  mind  or  following  thy  trade,  never  be  completely  without 
any  thought  of  study.  We  may  also,  from  a  Buddhist  point  of  view,  suppose 
that  the  habit  of  incessantly  perusing  the  sacred  books  might  perhaps  obtain  for 
him  who  practised  it  an  amount  of  merit  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  wioked- 
ness  of  pursuing  such  a  calling  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  weapons  intended  to 
take  life,~that  dhrest  of  all  offences. 
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mouth  be  ever  reciting  the  Scriptores :  again,  though  tKon  he  planing 
a  bow  and  feathering  the  arrows,  always  carry  some  writing  td  thy  side. 

Chang  I' s^  recitations  from  the  modems  and  the  aUcients  made 
witiiered  trees  to  bear  fruit :  Enei  Mao*8  recitations  of  the  historical 
records  made  old  bones  to  pnt  on  flesh. 

Po  Ying  ^  already  in  his  ninth  year  attained  lo  the  rank  of  a 
teacher :  Tsung  Shih  at  seventy  first  loved  study,  and  rose  to  be  the 
Imperial  Preceptor. 

The  wise  man,  however  mean  his  birth,  shall  ascend  into  lofty 
halls :  the  fool,  however  exalted  his  rank,  shall  fall  to  the  nethermost 
part  of  Nairi." 

Though  the  sins  committed  by  the  wise  man  be  great,  he  shall  not  fall 
tino  hell :  though  the  sins  committed  by  the  fool  be  small,  he  shall 
surely  fall  into  hell.^ 


W  Wi*  appArently  a  clerical  error  for  T^fli  (Jap*  Chiyau-gi).  He  whs, 
as  the  Japanese  commentator  remarks,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Wei,  and  he 
flonrished  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Bat  the  translator  has  not  been  able  to  find 
elsewhere  any  confirmation  of  the  miracle  here  said  to  have  been  performed. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Kuoi  Mao  (Sb.  %>  J&p*  Ki-Ban),  whose  very  name 
must  be  erroneously  given,  as  there  is  no  such  surname  as  flL  in  China.  The 
commentator  admits  that  no  such  person  ever  existed,  and  suggests  that  the 
name  may  have  arisen  from  the  misconception  of  an  expression  in  an  ancient  text. 

iH  ^(Jap.  Haku-Yei).  The  translator  has  not  been  able  to  verify  what 
is  here  said  about  this  worthy  and  the  next  77%%  (Jap.  Sou-Shi).  It  is 
strange  that  the  author  should  not  rather  have  quoted  the  familiar  examples  of 
precocious  and  tardy  proficiency  in  learning  given  by  Tsu  Ying  ($^)  and 
Liang  Hao  (M^^)>  ^^^  commemorated  in  the  "  Trimetrical  Classic.*' 

^  This  paragraph  is  interpreted  by  the  commentator  in  a  purely  Buddhist 
sense.  The  "  wise  man"  is  he  who  keeps  the  commandments,  the  *'  fool"  is  the 
evil-doer,  and  the  "lofty  halls"  are  the  heaven  of  Bralima.  Nairi  (^  ^)  would 
seem  to  represent  the  Sanskrit  Naraka,  a  general  term  for  the  various  parts  and 
subdivisions  of  hell.    (See  Eitcl  s.v.) 

<*  This  paragraph  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  a  risunii  of  a  long  passage 
in  the  celebrated  «' MahAprar/na  Paramita  SAtra"  (^^^^S),  and  is  ex- 
plained  by  the  gloss  that  the  wise  and  righteous  man  will  repent  of  whatever  sins 
he  may  commit,  and  thus  render  himself  worthy  of  escaping  punishment,  whereas 
wxtii  the  fod  the  contrary  will  be  the  case. 

VOL.  XX.  81 
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The  fool  ever  claspeth  anbappiness,  and  may  be  likened  onto  a 
prisoner  in  gaol :  tbe  wise  man  is  ever  rejoicing,  and  be  again  is  like 
onto  tbe  Heaven  of  Badiant  Sounds.^ 

A  father's  loving-kindness  is  bigber  tban  tbe  mountains,  and 
Mount  Sbiynmi  ^^  is  low  in  comparison :  a  mother's  bounty  is  deeper 
tban  the  sea,  and  tbe  Sea  of  Sau-Miyau^  is  shallower  far. 


68 


For  ten  moons  a  child  is  in  the  womb,  and  the  mother  constantly 
Buffereth  in  body  and  in  spirit :  for  many  years  after  being  born,  it  is 
nourished  and  cai'ed  for  by  father  and  mother. 

In  the  day-time  it  sitteth  on  the  knees  of  its  father,  who  stroketh 
its  head  during  many  years :  at  night  it  lieth  in  the  embrace  of  its 
mother,  who  bestoweth  upon  it  many  measures  of  milk.^ 

At  morn  a  man  hieth  him  to  the  mountains  and  wilds  to  kill  beasts 
wherewith  to  feed  his  wife  and  children :  at  eve  he  goeth  down  to  the 
streamy  and  seas  to  catch  fish  wherewith  to  support  his  life. 

^This  paragraph  causes  some  difficulty  to  the  commentator,  who  quotes 
from  a  Siitra  entitled  IE^i^<^  &  stanza  of  diametrically  opposite  import,  the 
position  of  the  words  "  wise  man"  and  "fool"  being  reversed.  The  sentiment 
in  the  text  seems  more  natural  and  instructive,  but  the  thought  is  less  gracefully 
conveyed  than  in  a  paragraph  of  the  **  Teaching  of  the  Words  of  Truth,"  where  it 
is  said : 

He  that  loveth  iniquity  beokoneth  to  misfortune :  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  echo 

answering  to  the  voice. 
He  that  praotiseth  righteousness  receiveth  a  blessing :  it  is  just  like  the  shadow 
following  after  the  man. 
^9KLU  (Shiyu-Mi  Sen),  the  Sanskrit  Sumdru,  a  mountain  of  fabulous 
height  forming  the  axis  of  every  universe,  and  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
precious  substances.    For  details,  see  Eitel  s.  v. 

Im  l^Wf  (Sanskrit  ?).    The  commentator  quotes  a  statement  from 

a  work  entitled  "-ffa-Gafctt  ♦S/it/'M"  (T^^)  to  the    effect  that  this  sea  "is 
exterior  to  the  eight  oceans,  and  has  a  depth  of  ninety  thousand  yoc{jana8.*^ 

^The  paragraph  of  the  original  text  omitted  in  the  translation  is  as  follows : 

&  ^  ^  '^  mot^  jk  ^  ^  m  (miorm) 

#    6    II    If    ft  o  ^    35L   ffi   #    ^    (g|  for  it) 

^  The  commentator  says  that  the  quantity  of  milk  taken  by  a  child  to  its 
third  year  inclusive  is  estimated  in  one  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  at  about  280 
measures.    The  character  here  vaguely  rendered  as  **  measures  "  is  fPf  (Chin,  'hu, 
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To  support  his  life  early  and  late,  he  doth  evil  deeds  day  and 
night :  to  please  their  palate  morning  and  evening,  he  falleth  into  hell 
for  many  eons." 

He  that  receiveth  benefits  and  is  not  grateful,  is  like  unto  the  birds 
that  despoil  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  perch  on :  he  that  is  the 
object  of  favours  and  is  not  grateful,  is  like  unto  the  deer  that  ravage 
the  grass  of  the  fields  they  dwell  in. 

When  Ya  MSng  ^  struck  his  father,  lightning  from  heaven  rent  him 
asunder :  when  Pan  Fu  ^  reviled  her  mother,  a  wondrous  serpent  bit 
her  to  death. 

Euo  Chii,^  to  support  his  mother,  dug  an  hole  and  found  a  cauldron 


Jap.  kokn),  the  precise  degree  of  capacity  designated  by  which  has  varied  greatly 
at  different  times  and  still  varies  in  different  parts  of  China.  See  Williams* 
*•  Syllabic  Dictionary,"  p.  233. 

^Tbe  character  ^,  here  translated  as  "  eon,"  is  that  employed  technically 
by  the  Chinese  Baddhists  in  the  signification  of  the  Hindoo  halpa^  an  eon  of 
millions  of  years  (see  Eitel  s.  v.).  Taking  life, — any  life,— is  with  the  Buddhists 
the  greatest  of  crimes. 

g  ^  (Jap.  lu-Mu).  The  commentator  says  that  the  story  o!  this  nnfilial 
son  is  to  be  found  in  a  Cbiucse  work  by  ^  ^  ^  entitled  pt  1^  ii^  w  ^* 
It  seems  that  he  only  struck  his  father  on  being  provoked  by  a  blow  from  the 
latter.  But  even  such  provocation  was  no  excuse  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  and  on 
his  back,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  the  tliunderbolt,  were  found  burnt  in  the 
words :  "  Yu  Meng  having  struck  his  father,  Heaven  reudeth  him  asunder." 

JBE  j^r  (Jap.  Han-Pu).  The  commentator  says  that  the  story  of  Pan  Fu 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Chinese  work   by  tk  Nh  IE  entitled  qjf  ^  Sq. 

^E  (J^P-  Kuwakn-Kiyo).  This  paragraph  and  the  four  following  give 
in  a  very  succinct  form  ten  instances  of  filial  piety  mostly  selected  from  the 
celebrated  Chinese  *'  Four-and-Twcnty  Examples  of  Filial  Piety."  It  may  be  as 
well  here  to  transcribe  the  fuller  account  of  Kuo  Chii  'given  in  Mayers'  **  Manual," 
(Article  303),  only  altering  the  spelling  of  the  proper  names  so  as  to  make  them 
accord  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  system  of  transliteration,  which  the  translator 
aims  at  consistently  following.  Mayers  says :  '•  Kuo  Chii  .  .  .  ,  one  of  the  patterns 
of  filial  piety,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  to  have  had 
an  aged  mother  to  support,  beside  his  own  wife  and  children.  Finding  that  he  had 
not  food  sufficient  for  all,  he  proposed  to  his  wife  that  they  should  bury  their 
infant  child  in  order  to  have  the  more  for  their  mother's  wants ;  and  this  devoted- 
ness  was  rewarded  by  his  discovering,  while  engaged  in  digging  a  pit  for  this 
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of  gold :  Chiang  Sliih,*  having  divorced  his  wife,  drew  water  and  found 
a  spring  in  his  court-yard. 

M^ng  Tsong,^  weeping  among  the  hamboos,  picked  sproats  from 
beneath  the  deep  snow :  Wang  Hsiang^  weeping  struck  the  ice,  and 
fishes  leapt  to  the  hard  sariace. 

Shon^  the  son  supported  his  blind  father,  and  in  answer  to  his 

purpose,  a  bar  of  solid  gold  which  placed  him  above  the  reach  of  poverty,  and  upon 
which  were  inscribed  the  words :  *  A  gift  from  Heaven  to  Kuo  Chii ;  let  none 
deprive  him  of  it  V  '* 

®i^  Bv  («^&P*  Eiyau-Shi).  ''One  of  the  patterns  of  filial  piety,  said  to 
have  flourished  temp,  Han  dynasty.  In  conjunction  with  his  wife  he  devoted 
himself  to  waiting  on  his  aged  mother,  in  order  to  gratify  whose  fancy  he  went 
daily  a  long  distance  to  draw  drinking  water  from  a  river  and  to  obtain  fish  for 
her  table.  This  devotedness  was  rewarded  by  a  miracle.  A  spring  burst  forth 
dose  by  his  dwelling,  and  a  pair  of  carp  were  daily  produced  from  it  to  supply  hii 
mother's  wants." — (Mayers'  *•  Manual,"  Article  256.) 

wJl^  (Jap.  Mou-Sou).  "An  official  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  3rd  century 
A.D.,  who  is  enrolled  among  the  examples  of  filial  piety.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion,  during  winter,  on  his  mother  expressing  a  longing  wish  for 
some  bamboo  shoots,  he  went  into  the  woods  bewailing  the  misfortune  that  the 
delicacy  could  not  be  obtained  at  such  a  season :  when  suddenly,  as  a  reward  for 
his  filial  regard,  the  bamboos  around  him  began  to  put  forth  their  sprouts." 
(Mayers'  **  Manual,**  Article  499.) 

'^^fft  (Jap*  WauShiyau).  *'A  public  official  under  the  first  sovereign 
of  the  Chin  dynasty,  A.D.  265.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  an  incident  which 
illustrates  his  devotion  to  filial  duty,  and  which  has  given  him  a  place  among 
the  recognized  examples  of  this  virtue.  His  stepmother  expressing  a  wish  one 
day  during  winter  to  obtain  some  fresh  fish,  although  all  the  rivers  were  frozen, 
he  lay  down  upon  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  ice  until  the  warmth  of  his  body  caused 
it  to  melt,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  pair  of  carp  and  to  present 
them  to  his  stepmother." — (Mayers'  *'  Manual,"  Article  816.) 

7s  ^  (Jap.  Shiyun).  '*  B.C.  2317-2208.  The  successor  chosen  to  occupy 
his  throne  by  the  ancient  Emperor  Yao,  and  revered  with  the  latter  as  one  of  the 

patterns  of  regal  virtue His  father,  Eu  Son  (lit.  the  '  blind  old  man '),  on 

the  death  of  Shun's  mother,  took  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  a  had  son  named 
Haiang  (£)  ;  and  preferring  the  offspring  of  his  second  union  to  his  eldest  son, 
he  repeatedly  sought  to  put  the  latter  to  death.  Shun,  however,  while  escaping 
UuB  fate,  in  no  wise  lessened  his  dutiful  conduct  toward  his  father  and  stepmotlier 
or  his  fraternal  regard  for  Hsiang.  He  occupied  himself  in  ploughing  at  Li  Shan 
(SlU)'  where  his  filial  piety  was  rewarded  by  beaets  and  birds  whospontane- 
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tears  his  father's  eyes  were  opened :  Hsing  Ch'ii^  supported  his  aged 
mother,  and,  as  he  chewed  the  food  for  her,  she  was  restored  to  yonth. 

Tung  Yung^'  sold  his  hody,  making  it  an  honourable  instrument 
of  filial  piety :  Yang  Wei"  thought  of  his  lonely  mother,  and  when  he 
wept  before  the  tiger,  he  was  left  unharmed. 


ously  came  to  drag  his  plough  and  to  weed  his  fields.  He  fished  in  the  Lei  Lake 
(^  m)f  and  made  pottery  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  Biver.  Still  his  parentis 
and  his  brother  sought  to  compass  his  death ;  but  although  they  endeavoured  to 
make  him  perish  by  setting  fire  to  his  house  and  by  causing  him  to  descend 
a  deep  well,  he  was  always  miraculously  preserved.  In  his  20th  year  he  attracted 
by  his  filial  piety  the  notice  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Yao,  who  bestowed  upon 
him  later  his  two  daughters  in  marriage,. . .  .and  disinherited  his  son. . .  .in  order 
to  make  Shun  his  successor  upon  the  throne." — (Mayers'  "  Manual/*  Article  617.) 
"W  ^  (Jap-  Kei-Kiyo).  This  is  not  one  of  the  orthodox  *'Four-and- 
Twenty  Examples  of  Filial  Piety,"  and  indeed  there  is  no  such  surname  in  China 
as  Jff  •  Moreover,  the  whole  clause  in  the  original  is  obscure  and  even  un- 
grammatical.  The  meaning,  however,  is  that  given  in  the  translation  The 
commentator  quotes  a  work  by  |^  j^  entitled  )^  t^^  iff  in  support  of  the  story, 
and  says,  among  other  things,  that  by  thus  chewing  his  mother's  food  for 
her  before  putting  it  into  her  mouth  he  caused  her,  when  past  seventy,  to  retain 
the  looks  of  a  woman  of  thirty. 

^*M  ^  (J^P-  Tou-Yei).  "One  of  the  patterns  of  filial  piety,  who  is  said 
to  have  flourished  circa  A.D.  200.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  having  no  means 
of  fulfilling  the  due  funereal  rites,  he  borrowed  10,000  cash  on  the  security  of  his 
own  person  as  a  bond- servant,  and  proceeded  to  accompliHh  the  interment  of  his 
parent.  Wlicu  returning  to  his  home,  he  met  a  woman  who  offered  herself  as  his 
wife,  and  who  repaid  the  loan  ho  had  incurred  with  300  webs  of  cloth.  The  pair 
hved  happily  together  for  a  month,  when  the  woman  disclosed  the  fact  that  she 

was  no  other  than  the  star  Chih  Nil ,  who  had  been  sent  down  by  the 

Lord  of  Heaven  her  father  to  recompense  an  act  of  filial  piety ;  and  saying  tliis 
she  vanished  from  his  sight." — (Mayers'  •'  Manual,"  Article  691.) 

^*^  iK  (Jap-  Yau-Wi).  The  commentator,  quoting  a  work  by  ^  0^ 
^  entitled  j^  ^  19  K>  supports  the  text  by  saying  that  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  his  aged  mother's  sole  support  that  he  begged  of,  and  obtained 
from,  the  tiger  the  permission  to  live.  The  story,  however,  may  be  but  a  slightly 
differing  version  of  that  of  Yang  Hsiang  (^$)»  succinctly  told  by  Mayers  as 
follows  (♦*  Manual"  Article  882):  "When  fourteen  years  old  he  saw  his  father 
pounced  upon  by  a  tiger,  whereupon  he  threw  himself  under  the  talons  of  the 
beast  and  thus  enabled  his  father  to  escape  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.'* 
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When  Yen  Wu'*  was  covering  the  grave  with  earth,  crows  came 
and  carried  earth  to  fill  it  in :  when  Hsii  Tzu^  had  dag  the  grave 
himself,  he  planted  pines  and  cypresses  to  form  the  grave. 

All  these  men  tended  their  fathers  and  mothers  with  filial  piety : 
and  the  Gods^  were  mercifal  nnto  them,  and  fulfilled  all  their  desires. 

Life,  with  birth  and  death,  is  not  enduring,  and  ye  should  hasten 
to  yearn  after  Nirvana  :^  the  body,  with  its  passions,  is  not  pure,  and 
ye  should  swiftly  search  after  intelligence.** 

Of  all  loathsome  things  the  most  loathsome  is  the  Desert,^^  wherein 

7<jf@  J^  (Jap.  Gau-U).  In  support  of  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  text, 
the  commentator  quotes  the  JH  ^  fQ,  but  he  gives  no  dates.  Tlie  presence 
of  the  character  «%  ("  crow  *')  both  in  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  story  and 
in  that  of  the  graveyard  tends  to  make  it  appear  still  more  mythical.  Very 
likely  the  tale  was  invented  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  place. 

^  H*  Jfc  (Jap.  Kiyo-Shi).  The  commentator,  who  quotes  a  variety  of 
Chinese  authorities,  states  that  this  personage  was  a  native  of  Tung  Yang 
(1KI%)  1^  the  Kingdom  of  Chin  (^)«  He  also  renders  the  text  intelligible  by 
a  gloss  to  the  effect  that  the  trees  which  Hsii  Tzu  had  planted  round  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  parents  having  been  destroyed  hy  some  deer  who  came  to 
browse  on  their  branches,  these  deer  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  upon  which 
the  trees  were  able  to  grow  again,  and  the  graves  were  no  longer  desecrated. 

7^  The  text  has  the  characters  ^  jpl^,  which  may  most  conveniently  be 
rendered  by  the  comprehensive  term  **  Gods,"  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  upper  powers  of  both  the  Buddhist  and  Shin-tau  religions  are  intended. 

79  The  obscure  Japanese  commentator  on  this  little  treatise  is  (it  need  hardly 
be  said)  no  authority  on  so  much  disputed  a  point  as  the  proper  signification  of 
the  term  Nirvfina.  Still  the  conciseness  of  his  definition  may  make  it  worth 
quoting.  He  says:  " Nehail  to  ha  ghidzuka  nam  satori  ni  itaru  nari" 
(**Nirv&na  means  attaining  to  tranquil  insight"). 

^^  IS)  the  Sanskrit  Bddhi.  The  term  is  defined  as  "  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  mind  truly  awake." — (See  Eitel  s.  v.) 

^I.e.,  in  Buddhist  parlance,  this  world.  Other  depreciatory  names  for  it 
are  "  the  fiery  abode,"  "  the  polluted  ground,"  etc.,  which  may  remind  the 
European  reader  of  such  expressions  as  '*  the  vale  of  tears,"  "  a  weary  pilgrimage," 
and  others  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

The  pain  of  parting  mentioned  in  the  text  is  one  of  the  *'  Eight  Pains " 
\/\x5t  the  Sanskrit  Anhta  Du/ikta)  of  the  Buddhist  theology,  the  other  seven 
being:  Birth,  Old  Age,  Sickness,  Death,  Disappointment,  Persecution  and 
Decrepitude. 
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all  who  meet  mast  endure  the  pain  of  parting :  of  all  fearful  things  the 
most  fearfal  are  the  Six  Paths,"  where  all  who  are  horn  must  endure 
the  grief  of  dissolution. 

Long  life  is  like  unto  the  May- fly, — horn  in  the  morning  and 
dying  at  eve :  our  hodies  are  hke  unto  the  plantain  leaf, — flapping 
in  the  hreeze  and  easily  torn  to  pieces. 

Damask  and  gauze,  brocade  and  embroidery  are  no  provision  for 
the  Dark  Boad  :^  gold  and  jewels  are  treasures  for  this  world  alone. 

Prosperity  and  glor}'  never  help  men  along  the  Buddhist  path: 
rank  and  favour  bring  renown  but  in  the  present  world. 

Though  ye  give  the  pledge  of  the  tortoise  and  of  the  crane,  *tis 
but  for  the  moment  before  }  our  lives  shall  vanish  like  the  dew  :^  though 


"/\  39»  the  Sanskrit  G&ti,  **the  6  paths  of  transmigration  or  6  conditions 
o(  sentient  existence,  viz.:  ddvas,  men,  Asoras,  beings  in  hell,  Pr^tas  and 
animals." — (Eitel  s.  v.)  The  meaning  of  the  entire  paragraph  is  that  existence 
is  the  worst  of  all  evils, — a  commonplace  of  Buddhist  theology. 

^^  J^)  the  Sanskrit  Naraka,  *' a  general  name  for  the  various  compart- 
ments and  divisions  of  heU." — (Eitel  s.  v.) 

^  The  tortoise  and  the  crane  are  favourite  emblems  of  long  life,  and  many 
extraordinary  statements  concemiug  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  writers. 
In  illustration  of  this,  and  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  Japanese  commentator's 
style,  the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  the  above  clause  are  here  transcribed.  He 
says :  **  *Giving  the  pledge '  means  *  making  a  promise.'  The  reference  is  to  the 
pledge  given  and  taken  by  husband  and  wife,  wherein  each  wishes  that  both  may 
emulate  the  longevity  of  the  tortoise  and  of  the  crane,  and  Uve  on  for  a  thousand 
or  a  myriad  years.  It  is  said  in  the  '  Collection  of  Important  Hints  on  Hygiene ' 
that  the  tortoise  and  crane  have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives ;  and  in  the 
•  Map  of  Happy  Omens '  it  is  said  that  the  tortoise  lives  for  three  thousand  years. 
In  the  article  on  the  crane  in  the  '  General  Outlines  of  Botany '  [^i^iflil  p , 
a  celebrated  ancient  Chinese  work  on  materia  •niedica'}  there  is  the  following 
passage  quoted  from  the  '  Crane  Classic '  [^  4S  lB  1^  j  :  *  The  crane  is  a  bird  of  the 
active  element  Irml  •  The  male  and  female  pair  in  their  hundred  and  sixtieth 
year,  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  one  thousand  six  hundred  years  old  that  they 
attain  their  perfect  form.  They  then  drink,  but  do  not  eat,  and  are  subject  to 
transformations.'  Again  it  is  said  by  Yii  T'an :  '  The  pulse  of  the  tortoise  and 
of  the  crane  is  vigorous,  whence  their  longevity  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
die.  They  are  calm  in  their  movements.' "  [This  quotation  is  both  incorrect 
and  incomplete.  But  tlie  original  Chinese  work  contains  a  great  number  of  curious 
statements  illustrative  of  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which  t)ie  crane  and 
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ye  draw  over  yon  tbe  ooverisg  of  the  mandarin  drake  and  duck,  His 
bat  for  tbe  interval  before  your  bodies  shall  be  destroyed.* 

Even  in  the  pearly  palace  of  the  Heaven  of  Indra,"  there  is 
mooming  over  change  and  dissolution  :  even  in  the  lofty  halls  of  the 
Heaven  of  Brahmd,^  there  is  gnef  for  fire,  blood  and  sword. 

the  tortoise  were  regarded,]  '*  The  dew  mentioned  in  the  next  clause  is  a  figure, — 
the  shortness  of  human  life  being  likened  to  the  fragility  of  the  dew-drops.  In 
Chinese  literature  we  read  of  *  the  dews  upon  the  scallions,'  and  in  Japanese 
literature  we  have  such  phrases  as  *  short  as  the  moment  before  drop  the  dews 
from  the  convolvulus.*  In  the  *  Biography  of  Su  Wu '  in  the  '  Chronicles  of  Han  * 
it  is  said :  *  Man's  life  is  like  the  morning  dew.*  So  that  all  our  fond  pledges  for 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  and  myriads  of  years  of  tbe  tortoise  and  of  the  crane 
are  valid  only  for  the  moment  before  our  life  shall  vanish  like  the  dew-drops.*' 

^  Speaking  of  the  mandarin  drake  and  duck,  Mayers  says  ("  Manual,"  Article 
969) :  *'  These  beautiful  waterfowl  manifest,  when  paired,  a  singular  degree  of 
attachment  to  each  other,  and  they  have  hence  been  elevated  into  an  emblem  of 
connubial  affection  and  fidelity."  It  is  unfortunate  that  their  somewhat  ludicrous 
English  name  should  spoil  what  in  Chinese  or  Japanese  is  a  very  graceful  allusion. 

^^W^J^/aStj  the  Sanskrit  Traiyastrimsas  (see  Eitel  s.  v.).  According 
to  the  Buddhist  theology  which,  while  accepting  the  Brahminical  pantheon, 
degraded  its  divinities  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the  least  of  the  Buddhist 
saints,  these  divinities  themselves,  though  living  through  countless  ages,  are  not 
immortal.  Their  approacliing  end  is  indicated  by  five  symptoms  of  decay,  which 
are  given  by  the  commentator  as  follows : 

I. — The  fading  of  their  crown  of  flowers. 
II. — The  sudden  soiling  of  their  heavenly  raiment  by  the  dust, 
in. — Sweat  from  the  armpits. 
rv. — Blinking  with  the  eyes. 
V. — A  loss  of  joy  in  their  abode. 

^^%Amll9»  the  Sanskrit  Brahmal6ka.  The  Gods,  as  noticed  in  the 
preceding  foot-note,  are  neither  immortal  nor  exempt  from  the  law  of  transmigra- 
tion ;  and  if  they  sin,  they  will  have,  like  men,  to  pass  through  the  **  Three  Boads  " 
of  Hell  (Fu*e),  Demoniacal  Existence  (Sword)  and  Animal  Existence  (Blood). 
Hell  is  said  by  the  commentator,  who  quotes  an  old  Buddhist  authority,  to  be 
called  the  Boad  of  Fire,  because  the  eyes  of  those  suffering  there  burn  by  night. 
Similarly  in  Demoniacal  Existence,  grass-blades  are  used  as  swords  for  cutting 
ihe  demons  in  pieces,  whence  its  alternative  name,  while  the  name  of  the  Boad 
of  Blood  is  given  to  Animal  Existence  because  animals  bite  and  draw  each  other's 
blood.  These  Three  Boads  are  states  of  punishment  merited  by  three  classes  of 
ma»t  vis.,  Anger,  Omelty  and  Stupidity. 
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Even  Sndatta's^  ten-fold  excellence  could  not  arrest  his  dissolution : 
even  A^dka's^  seven  treasures  could  not  purchase  length  of  life. 

Even  Tukh&ra,^  with  its  strength  to  turn  hack  the  moon,  was 

^^^}  the  original  name  of  Anfithapindika,  a  contemporary  of  Buddha's, 
and  a  wealthy  householder  in  ^r&vastt  famous  for  his  liberality.  The  superior 
man  excels,  says  the  Japanese  commentator,  quoting  an  old  Buddhist  authority : 
I.  in  birth ;  n.  in  rank ;  m.  in  riches ;  IV.  in  authority ;  V.  in  wisdom ;  71.  in 
longevity ;  YII.  in  purity  of  life ;  Yin.  in  courtesy ;  IX.  in  the  favour  he  finds  with 
those  above  him ;  X.  in  the  love  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  those  beneath  him. 

^For  details  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  prince,  the  Oonstantine  of  the 
Buddhist  Church,  see  Eitel  s.  v.  and  the  various  European  works  on  Buddhism. 
The  Japanese  commentator  states  that  his  seven  treasures  were :  I.  a  golden 
wheel ;  n.  a  white  elephant ;  in.  a  violet  horse ;  IV.  a  divine  gem ;  Y .  a  pearly  wife ; 
YI.  great  riches ;  YII.  a  great  army. 

'('Jap.  Guwatsu-Shi  ( ^  3C)»  Said  by  the  commentator  to  be  another  name 
for.  India,  but  properly  corresponding  to  the  present  Badakshan  (see  Eitel  8.  v. 
TukhAra).  The  Japanese  author's  conciseness  has  made  him  obscure  in  this 
passage,  as  it  is  not  of  Tukh&ra  itself  as  a  country,  but  of  certain  inhabitants  of 
Tukh&ra,  that  he  would  speak.  The  following  quotation  from  the  commentary 
will  render  the  text  intelligible : 

*'  The  '  Satra  of  Religious  Yerses  and  Apologues  *  (%^  V^iffy  commonly 
known  in  Europe  by  its  P&li  title  of  Dhammapada)  tells  us  that  there  were  four 
brothers,  Brahmans,  each  of  whom  possessed  the  five  supernatural  powers.  So,  it 
having  come  to  their  knowledge  that  they  were  one  and  all  of  them  to  die  on  that 
day  week,  they  took  counsel  together,  saying :  *  Shall  it  be  that  we  may  not  avoid 
death, — we  who  are  in  possession  of  the  five  supernatural  powers, — we  who  can 
turn  heaven  and  earth  upside  down,  and  take  the  sun  and  moon  in  our  hands,  and 
move  mountains,  and  make  rivers  cease  to  flow,  and  find  nothing  impossible  to  nsT 
So,  that  they  might  escape  from  the  mortal-slaying  demon,  they  asked  leave  of  absence 
from  the  King ;  and  one  of  them  plunged  into  the  ocean,  one  of  them  went  to  Mount 
SumSru,  one  of  them  hid  in  the  air,  and  the  fourth  remained  in  the  haunts  of  men,  but — 
when  the  appointed  week  was  ended,  they  died  all  four,  as  drops  the  fruit  when  it  is 
ripe.  On  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  the  King  went  to  the  place  where 
Buddha  was,  and,  having  prostrated  themself,  addressed  the  Yenerable  £)&kya, 
saying :  *  AU  these  four  Brahmans  possessed  the  five  supernatural  powers.  How 
then  might  they  not  avoid  death  ?'  To  which  Buddha  graciously  made  this  reply : 
*  There  are  four  things  which  a  man  cannot  avoid:  Firstly,  with  parents  to 
procreate  him,  he  cannot  avoid  birth ;  secondly,  having  been  bom,  he  cannot 
avoid  old  age ;  thirdly,  having  grown  old,  he  cannot  avoid  sickness ;  fourthly, 
being  sick,  he  cannot  avoid  death." 

The  messengers  of  Ydma  (Jap.  Yen-Ma,  ^9t  or  RBIK)>  the  Begent  of 
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bound  by  the  messengers  of  Ydma :  even  the  Dragon-Emperor,^  with 
his  power  to  hnrl  the  dragons,  was  smitten  by  the  staves  of  the  host  of  hell. 

Above  all  things,  men  mnst  practise  charity ;  it  is  by  almsgiving 
that  Wisdom  is  fed :  less  than  all  things,  men  must  grndge  money ;  it 
is  by  riches  that  Wisdom  is  hindered.*^ 

If  a  man  be  so  poor  that  he  hath  no  money  wherewith  to  give  an 
alms :  he  mast  let  a  feeling  of  joy  arise  within  him  when  he  seeth 
another  give." 

The  merit  of  an  alms  given  with  a  compassionate  heart  to  one 


Hell  (see  Eitel  b.  v.),  are,  according  to  the  Japanese  commentator,  who  qnotes  a 
BAtra  entitled  '' Zhifu  Wau  Kiyau''  (+1®,  i.  e.  "TheSAtra  of  the  Ten 
Kings,"   Sanskrit  ?)  three   in   number,  and  their  names  are    *<the  Soul- 

Snatching  Demon"  {^^9L)f  ''the  Spirit-Snatcbing  Demon"  i^lj^fi), 
and  '*  the  Demon  who  Binds  the  Animal  Spirits  "  (JN¥S(  Jlt)*  [The  rendering 
of  ^m*  '^d  S%  as  signifying  respectively  Soulf  Spirits  and  Animal  Spirits 
is  of  course  subject  to  correction  by  any  technical  theological  definitions  which 
may  determine  the  usage  of  these  terms  and  of  their  Sanskrit  originals  by  writers 
belonging  to  the  Budc^iist  Church.] 

^  Apparently  the  Sanskrit  S&gara,  '*  a  N&ga  (Serpent)  king,  whose  palace, 
refulgent  with  pearls,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean  N.  of  the  M6ru." 
(Eitel  s.  T.)  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  not  clear.  The  "  host  of  hell "  may  be 
either  Y&ma's  messengers  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  of  the  paragraph,  or 
another  species  of  demons  of  which  the  hell  entitled  in  Sanskrit  kyiki  (l9Jv> 
ttSK)  ^  full.  The  commentator  states  that  the  mouths  of  these  demons  are 
like  those  of  the  Yakshas,  their  teeth  like  the  teeth  of  dogs  and  spouting  fire, 
their  eyes  four  in  number,  and  their  heads  eight  in  number,  while  they  have  no 
less  than  sixty-four  horns  whose  tips  are  all  ablaze. 

"Remember  that  *'  Wisdom"  (B6dhi)  in  the  Buddhist  theological  terminology 
has  a  much  higher  moral  signification  than  that  which  we  ordinarily  attach  to 
the  term.  The  Japanese  commentator  quotes  a  number  of  authorities  to  attest 
the  extreme  importance  to  be  attached  to  almsgiving,  or  rather  to  charity  in  its 
widest  sense  (for  it  includes  the  gift  of  religious  instruction  to  the  soul  as  well 
as  lower  donations  of  food  and  money  to  support  the  body).  Charity  is  reckoned 
as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Six  Cardinal  Virtues.— (See  Eitel  s.  v.  Pdramit&. 
Also  Spence  Hardy's  "  Eastern  Monarchism,  "  pp.  80  et.  seq.) 

^  This  paragraph  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  a  quotation  from  one  of 
the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  The  merit  accruing  to  him  who  acts  in  the  manner  here 
will  be  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  actual  giver  of  the  alms. 
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poor  man  is  like  unto  the  ocean :  the  recompense  of  ahns  given  to  a 
moltitade  for  thine  own  sake  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  poppy-seed.^ 

He  that  pileth  np  sand  for  a  pagoda  will  speedily  ohtain  a  goldei) 
hody :  he  that  plucketh  flowers  for  a  Buddha  will  soon  be  resting  npop 
the  lotus- seat.* 

The  strength  of  him  that  receiveth  one  line  with  faith  exceedetb 
the  dignity  of  the  Wheel- Turning  King :  the  virtue  of  him  that  listenetb 
to  half  a  verse  is  better  than  the  treasures  of  the  Three  Thousand 
Worlds." 

The  first  thing  needful  is  to  search  after  the  Buddhist  Path,  the 
next  thing  is  gratitude  for  the  Four  Benefits:^  the  last  thing  is,  extend- 
ing thy  care  to  every  one  of  the  Six  Paths,  to  practise  the  Buddhist  Path 
in  concert  with  them.* 

^This  paragraph,  says  the  commentator,  is  a  quotation  from  a  stanza  of 
poetry  in  a  Buddhist  work  entitled  H^^^Z^^^tft  (Sanskrit  ?). 

*To  build  pagodas  (properly  stiipas)  In  which  to  preserve  Buddha**  relics, 
and  to  offer  flowers  before  his  shrine  are  the  two  chief  acts  of  the  original  Buddhist 
worship.  They  who  perform  such  service  (even  if  they  be  but  children  piling 
up  a  little  sand  in  the  shape  of  a  pagoda,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  reverential 
spirit)  will  themselves  attain  to  Buddhabood.  Buddha  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
had  a  golden  body,  and  the  lotus-seat  is  a  poetical  name  for  the  state  properly 
entitled  Nirv&na. 

^  This  paragraph  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  a  free  quotation  from 
a  Buddhist  Siitra  entitled  ^  J^  ^  ("The  SCltra  of  Ornaments!"  The 
full  title  in  Chinese  is  i^if  ^^i^^^^M  [sometimes  5K  ^  is 
substituted  for  ^]  and  the  original  Sanskrit  name  apparently  Mah^vipratha- 
Buddha-gana-vyiiha  Sfttra).  The  "Wheel-Turning  King"  (l&flU)  is  the 
Sanskrit  ifakravartti  R&^/a,  "  the  military  conqueror  and  monarch  of  part  or 
the  whole  of  an  universe." — (Eitel  s.  v.)  But  even  his  royal  strength  falls  short 
of  that  of  the  earnest  believer.  The  entire  universe,  according  to  the  Buddhist 
cosmogony,  consists  of  three  thousand  worlds,  each  provided  with  its  sun  and 
moon,  its  heavens  and  hells,  etc.,  etc. 

w  The  "  Four  Benefits  "  are  said  by  the  commentator  to  be : 
I. — The  benefits  we  receive  from  our  parents. 
II. — The  benefits  we  receive  from  the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
HI. — The  benefits  we  receive  from  the  king. 
IV. — The  benefits  we  receive  from  the  Precious  Triad  (Buddha,  the 
Law  and  the  Priesthood.) 

^  The  sentiment  of  this  clause,  though  perhaps  obscure  to  the  European 
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For  the  guidance  of  the  yonng  have  I  commented  on  the  doctrine 
of  Betrihution,  drawing  both  from  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Canon:** 
let  not  those  that  read  contemn  these  teachings,  let  not  those  that  hear 
deride  them. 

reader  unfamiliar  with  Buddhist  terminology,  is  a  beautiful  one ;'  for  it  warns  the 
learner  that  care  for  his  own  future  happiness  does  not  constitute  the  whole  duty 
of  the  religious  man :  rather  must  he  labour  to  make  all  creation  co-heirs  of  the 
inheritance  of  joy  which  he  hopes  himself  to  obtain.  The  **  Six  Paths  "  are  the 
six  conditions  of  sentient  existence  already  enumerated  in  Note  82,  and  the 
expression  therefore  signifies  the  totality  of  living  creatures., 

^^^Jft'rA*  ^1^8  phrase  may  be  variously  interpreted  as  signifying 
either  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  Buddhist  Scriptures,  or  else  the  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures on  the  one  hand  and  the  Chinese  Classics  on  the  other.  The  latter  view 
best  suits  the  present  case ;  for  (as  will  have  been  noticed)  the  author  frequently 
quotes  as  authorities  the  **  Becord  of  Bites  "  and  other  works  of  the  Chinese  sages. 
No  words,  however,  could  better  resume  bis  entire  teaching  than  the  phrase 
**  For  the  guidance  of  the  young  have  I  commented  on  the  doctrine  of  Betribu- 
tion ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  words  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  European  reader, 
**  I  have  presented  in  easy  language  the  chief  precepts  of  Buddhism ;"  for  the 
ground-work  of  the  morals  of  this  little  treatise  is  entirely  Buddhistic,  as  is  but 
natural  in  the  production  of  a  priest  of  that  religion.  For  the  doctrine  of 
"  Betribution  "  (S^)>  **the  fundamental  dogma  of  Buddhistic  metaphysics,' 
see  Eitel  s.  v.  "Niddna,"  Spence  Hardy's  observations  on  Karma  ('*  Eastern 
Monarchism,"  pp.  5,  6,  etc.),  and  Bumouf  and  the  other  European  writers  on 
Buddhism  passim. 
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ON  THE  NEW  MINEEAL,  REINITE. 


By  Db.  Otto  Luedecke. 


Translated  by  M.  Yokoyama, 


[Read  June  14,  1881.] 

Some  doubts  having  been  entertained  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
remarkable  mineral  found  in  Koma-gori,  Yamanashi  Ken,  which  wag 
taken  to  Germany  by  Dr.  Bein,  it  was  submitted  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion, mineralogical  as  well  as  chemical,  and  thereby  proved  to  be  an 
entirely  new  species.  A  paper  was  published  about  it  in  Germany  in  the 
year  1879,  which  I  was  lately  fortunate  enough  to  read.  The  new 
mineral  having  been  discovered  in  our  own  country,  I  thought  it 
important  to  translate  the  paper  into  English,  and  thus  make  it  better 
known,  especially  in  Japan.  As  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been 
taken  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  I  hope  the  contents  of 
the  paper  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  the  question  concerning 
the  new  mineral. 

**  Hen*  Dr.  Bein,  now  professor  in  Marburg,  has  brought  over  to 
Germany  a  new  mineral  which  he  found  at  Kimbusan  in  Kai  during 
his  travels  in  Japan,  to  which  Herr  Prof,  von  Fritsch  has  already  called 
the  attention  pf  mineralogists  in  our  periodical  (the  *  Zeitschrift  fiir 
gesammte  Naturwissenschaft '  published  at  Halle).  However,  as  he 
was  prevented  by  other  work  from  giving  a  complete  description  of  the 
mineral,  he  transferred  that  office  to  me. 

**  The  new  mineral  occurs  associated  with  large  crystals  of  quartz, 
which  commonly  show  the  combination  of  ooP,  B,  and  —  B.  Most  of 
these  crystals  are  distinguished  by  well  marked  cleavage  parallel  to  B ; 
others  have    an  imperfect  cleavage  along  the  prism   ooP,   2.    At  a 
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meeting  of  the  German  Geological  Society  at  Mnnich,  Prof,  von  Fritsch 
exhibited  a  quartz  twin  from  the  same  locality  which  has  P  2  for  its 
twinning  plane,  so  that  the  principal  axes  include  an  angle  of  84^  88'. 
Quartz  and  Reinite,  as  the  new  mineral  is  called  by  Herr  Prof,  von 
Fritsch,  are  often  found  grown  together,  and  both  have  frequently  a 
yellowish-brown  coating  of  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  besides  earthy  particles 
of  malachite  on  the  quartz.  The  new  mineral  handed  over  to  me  is  in 
the  form  of  a  single  large  crystal  which  shows  a  tetragonal  pyramid, 
the  lateral  edges  of  which  are  all  of  equal  length.  They  are  about  45 
millimetres  long  and  are  sli^tly  broken  at  the  angles.  The  terminal 
edges  of  the  pyramid  are  slightly  truncated  by  the  pyramid  of  the  second 
order.  On  account  of  its  tetragonal  form  and  high  specific  gravity,  a 
sample  of  it  was  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassium,  and  yielded  a 
metallic  acid  soluble  in  water.  My  friend  Prof.  E.  Schmidt  then  proved 
that  this  acid  was  tungstic  acid,  which  is  in  combination  with  ferrous 
oxide. 

**  Chemistry  of  Reinite, — Before  the  blowpipe,  tungstate  of  iron 
melts  to  a  brownish  black  drossy  enamel  which  is  not  magnetic ;  fused 
with  salt  of  phosphorus  in  an  oxidizing  flame,  it  becomes  brownish-red, 
in  a  reducing  flame  greyish-green,  especially  on  addition  of  metallic  tin. 
Its  behaviour  is,  therefore,  just  that  of  tungstic  acid  in  presence  of 
much  iron  (H.  Rose,  Handbook  of  Analytical  Chemistry).  Fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassium,  it  is  so  completely  decomposed  that  tungstate 
of  potassium  can  be  separated  by  means  of  water  whilst  the  iron 
remains  undissolved.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  with  sodic  carbonate. 
When  it  is  treated  with  zinc  and  an  acid,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
fused  mass  is  colored  blue,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  tungstic  acid  to 
dioxide  of  tungsten.  By  aqiui  regia  it  is  also  completely  decomposed, 
the  iron  going  into  solution,  and  tungstic  acid  remaining  as  a  yellow 
mass  which  colors  a  borax  bead  reddish  brown  in  the  oxidizing  flame, 
flxid  blue  in  the  reducing  flame.  Hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acids  do  not  completely  decompose  the  tungstate  of  iron,  even  when 
boiled  vnth  it. 

**  The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  tungstic  acid  and  protoxide  of 
iron  was  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  this  place 
(HftUe)  by  my  above  mentioned  friend  Dr.  E.  Schmidt,  professor  of 
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chemistry.  The  mineral  wad  heated  with  Bodic  carbonate  atid  potassio 
nitrate,  when  the  well  known  manganese  reaction  was  not  observed. 
The  resulting  potassic  tungstate  was  separated  by  water  and  the 
remaining  sesqoioxide  of  iron  dissolved  in  <iqua  regia, 

'*  The  estimation  of  tungstic  acid  was  performed  according  to  the 
method  of  Berzelius,  as  described  in  liose's  Handbuch  der  analytUchen 
Chemie.  Besides  oxide  of  iron  and  tungstic  acid,  there  were  found  traces 
of  lime  and  magnesia  and  yellow  spangles  of  a  heavy  metallic  acid, 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  probably  tantalic.  The  following  table  gives 
the  mean  result  of  two  concordant  determinations  made  upon  0.8617 
grm.,  and  0.2685  grm.  respectively. 


POUND.    . 

CALCULATED  FOB  FeO,  WO3, 

Ferrous  oxide 

24.83 

28.68 

Tungstic  oxide 

76.47 

76.82 

Lime 

traces 

Magnesia 

<{ 

Tantalic  oxide 

it 

99.80  100.00 

**  Genther  in  the  Annals  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  has  described 
an  artificially  prepared  tungstate  of  iron.  It  is  a  dark  violet-brown 
powder  of  specific  gravity  7.1,  and  consists  of  24.82  °/o  ^^^  ^^^  75.7 
°/o  WO  3,  and  exactly  agrees  with  our  native  one.  Hence  in  his 
Chemical  Compounds  he  includes  Keinite  among  the  tungstates. 

Hiibnerite  MnWO^ 

Wolframite         (MnFe)  WO^ 

Reinite  FeWO^ 

^^  Its  Crystallography, — The  crystal  which  was  presented  to  me 
does  not  beloug,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the  monoclinic  system 
but  to  the  tetragonal  system,  and  in  its  external  form  much  resembles 
scheelite  (CaWO^)  and  stolzite  (PbWO^) ;  it  shows  the  fundamental 
pyramid  P.  (Ill)  slightly  truncated  by  the  pyramid  of  the  second  order 
Poo  (101).  The  faces  of  the  pyramid  of  the  second  order,  however, 
are  not  all  exposed  to  view,  there  being  8  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
crystal,  and  only  2  in  the  lower  half.  The  positions  of  the  remaining 
faces  are  partly  overgrown  with  quartz,  and  partly  broken.     On  many 
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parts  of  the  crystal  there  are  other  crystals  of  a  smaller  size  whose 
principal  axes  are  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  main  crystal.  The 
blackish-brown  crystal  is  partially  coated  with  a  crust  of  hydrous  oxide 
of  iron.  Measured  with  the  contact  goniometer,  the  terminal  edges  of 
P  were  found  =  103°-103°  50' ;  those  of  P  :  Poo  =  141i°  —  142i°. 

**For  more  accurate  determination,  a  portion  of  the  crystal  with 
the  terminal  edges  (111)  :  (iii)  was  detached,  and  the  faces  (111)  and 
(iTi)  were  laid  over  with  fine  laminae  of  mica,  and  thus  the  angle  was 
measured  with  a  medium- sized  Groth's  reflecting  goniometer.  The  average 
of  six  measurements  was  108°  82,'  from  which  we  find,  by  calculation, 
the  ratio  of  the  tetragonal  secondary  axis  a  to  the  principal  axis  c  to  be 
1  :  1.279.  As  one  of  the  mica  plates  gave  a  strong  reflection  of  light,  a 
greater  accuracy  than  8  decimal  places  could  not  be  obtained.  Calculat- 
ing from  this  axial  ratio  we  get  the  angle  of  the  lateral  edges  equal 
to  122°  8',  whilst  measurements  with  the  contact  goniometer  were 
rendered  impossible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  place  of  the  lateral  edges 
was  overgrown  with  numerous  subindividuals  having  their  principal 
axes  running  in  various  directions.  The  angle  P  :  Poo  was  found  equal  to 
141°  46'  from  calculation,  while  measurements  with  the  contact  gonio- 
meter gave  141°  15'— 142°  80'. 

'*  If  we  put  the  new  mineral  together  with  those  crystallized 
tuugstates  which  are  already  known,  we  obtain  the  following  table  :*' 


NAMB. 

CHEMICAL 

CRYSTAL 

TiATERAL 

COMPOSITION. 

SYSTEM.                EDGES  Of  P. 

Scheelite 

CaWO^ 

tetragonal.      180°  88' 

Stolzite 

PbWO^ 

181°  25' 

Beinite 

FeWO^ 

122°  8' 

Hiibnerite 

MnWO^ 

monoclinic  (?) 

Wolframite  rich 

FeWO^ 
10  MnWO^ 

% 

in     manganese     • 
(Bammelsberg) 

monoclinic 

According  to  Des 
Cloizeaux 

Wolframite     of 
medium  com- 
position 

2  FeWO^ 

8  MnWO^ 

> 

(( 

/?— 89°  6' 
a :  b  :  c — 
0.880  :  1  : 

Wolframite 

■ 

rieh  in  iron. 

MnWO^ 

it 

0.8881. 

4  FeWOi 
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**  Now  as  wolframite  is  made  np  of  a  miixtore  of  isomorphooa 
tnngstates  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and  crystallizes  in  the  monoelinio 
system,  each  of  these  tnngstates  mnst  be  in  itself  monoclinic;  and 
we  may  therefore  count  Hiibnerite  (MnWO^)  among  the  minerals 
crystallizing  in  that  system.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  Beinite 
crystallizes  in  the  tetragonal  system ;  hence  with  great  probability  we 
may  assume  that  both  compounds,  viz.,  tungstate  of  iron  and  tungstate 
of  manganese,  are  dimorphous,  and  that  therefore  a  separate  tetragonal 
tungstate  of  manganese  may  exist,  although  such  has  not  been  met  with 
hitherto. 

**  OtJicr  Phijsical  Froperties. — The  hardness  of  the  mineral  agrees 
with  that  of  fiuorite  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  G.640 — the  average  of  six 
determinations. 

''  The  miucral  is  rather  opaque,  and  blackish-brown ;  the  streak  is 
likewise  brown ;  its  lustre  is  dull  metallic  to  glassy  and  it  has  a  very 
imperfect  cleavage  along  ooP,  and  an  uneven  fracture. 

" The  mineral  in  very  fine  plates  transmits  a  violet-brown  light; 
it  thus  shows  chromatic  polarization.  Splinters,  when  completely  rotated 
between  the  *nicols,''  appear  like  tetragonal  plates  cut  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  axis. 

*'  In  some  places  the  mineral  encloses  a  yellowish-green  mineral, 
which  also  shows  chromatic  polarization." 
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THE  HISTOEY  OF  JAPANESE  COSTUME. 


By  Josiah  Condeb,  M.  B.  I.  B.  A. 


[Read  Jwne  20,  1881.] 


II.— ARMOUR. 

The  forms  exhibited  in  Japanese  armour  within  the  periods  of 
trustworthy  record  appear  to  have  been  almost  as  changeless  as  those 
of  the  civil  costume.  As  has  been  remarked  v^ith  regard  to  the 
ceremonial  .dress,  so  we  find  in  the  armour, — the  oldest  examples 
remaining  exhibit  the  greatest  completeness,  whilst  those  of  later  date 
are  distinguished  by  omissions  and  irrcgalarities  in  certain  parts.  The 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  development  of  European  armour, 
remarkably  that  of  France  and  England,  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
several  causes.  Such  are, — the  gradual  improvement  in  the  technique 
of  steel,  the  continual  changes  in  the  style  of  the  civil  costume  (to  the 
fashions  of  which  the  armour  always  assimilated  itself),  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ofifensive  arts,  necessitating  corresponding  changes  in  the 
defensive  dress,  and  rendering  useless  those  forms  which  were  designed 
for  a  less  advanced  warfare.  Thus  we  have,  during  the  few  centuries 
of  the  middle  ages,  a  complete  change  in  European  armour,  from  the 
hauberk  of  mail,  resembling  the  robe  of  the  12th  century,  to  the  tight- 
fitting,  pu£fed  and  ribbed  steel  suits  of  the  Tudor  period,  in  imitation  of 
the  slashed  dresses  of  the  day. 
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Xhd  amottt  of  Japan,  <m  the  eontmry,  eannot  be  said  in  Any  way 
to»  hftve  taken  its  dhape  from  that  of  the  civil  eostome,  from  which  it 
entirely  differed  in  its  external  form. 

The  introduction  of  gmis  into  the  warfare  of  the  conntry  was  the 
cause  of  certain  small  changes  in  the  armonr,  bat  these  were  insignificant 
eompared  with  the  revolutionary  alterations  in  the  defensive  dress  of 
Europe  from  the  same  cause.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  oldest 
remaining  examples  exhibit  the  greatest  completeness  in  their  parts, 
but  by  this  it  is  of  Course  not  intended  to  imply  that  previous  to  the 
date  of  such  remaining  specimens  there  was  no  earlier  form  and  no 
gradual  development.  The  most  ancient  pieces  of  armour  of  which  we 
know  are  chiefly  from  old  temples,  and  profess  an  age  of  about  six  or 
seven  centuries.  For  the  earlier  history  of  Japanese  armour  some 
information  may  be  gathered  from  books  and  old  pictures,  from  which 
sources  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned  by  the  writer. 

The  word  Yoroi,  now  commonly  used  to  denote  armour  in  general, 
and  especially  the  armour  of  the  trunk,  was  not  employed  before  the 
Yengi  period  (^901-928),  the  word  in  use  before  this  being  Kawara, 
This  word,  now  used  for  a  roof- tile,  is  the  same  originally  with  Kora, 
the  word  used  for  the  scales  of  a  tortoise  shell.  Thus  the  ancient  word 
used  to  indicate  armour  implies  the  scales  or  shell  of  the  body.  The 
body  armour  of  the  Konin  period  (810-821)  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  sheep  skin  or  ox  hide,  from  the  accounts  which  wo  read  of  the 
equipment  for  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Oshiu  at  that  time.  Previously 
to  this,  historical  references  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  the  armour  was 
made  of  cloth,  thickly  padded  with  cotton,  the  exterior  being  often  of 
highly  ornamented  silk  or  brocade.  In  the  year  780  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  government  that  leather  armour  should  be  used,  because 
the  kind  hitherto  worn  was  continually  requiring  repair.  The  order 
permitted  the  use  of  iron  instead  of  leather,  and  advised  that  all  armour 
should  be  gradually  changed  to  metal.  We  read  again  that  in  the  time 
of  Kwammu  Tenn6  (782-806),  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  in  Yezo,  2000 
suits  of  leather  armour  were  ordered,  and  a  fixed  allowance  for  armour 
was  settled  for  each  province,  to  be  granted  every  three  years.  The 
hefanet  seems  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the  body  armour,  in  the  time  of 
AsigfrE6ga  (201-269)  body  armour  of  padded  cloth  being  nsedi  bnt 
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apparently  no  helmet.  When  first  used,  the  hehnets  appear  to  have  been 
of  padded  silk  or  cloth,  there  being  record  of  an  order  issued  in  the 
epoch  Tembid  Hoji  (757-765)  for  60,000  cotton  hehnets  made  in  the 
shape  of  Chinese  helmets. 

Iron  helmets  were  brought  into  common  use  in  the  time  of  Ewammu 
Tenn6,  as  indicated  by  an  order  for  2,900  given  at  that  time ;  before 
this,  however,  metal  helmets  seem  occasionally  to  have  been  worn. 
As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Jingd  Kdgu  a  retainer  of  the  name  of  Take- 
no-uchi-no-sukune  is  said  to  have  caused  a  metal  suit  of  armour  to  be 
made ;  but  this  is  mentioned  as  a  marvel  and  seems  to  have  been  quite 
an  exceptional  case.  During  the  wars  of  the  Kdnin  period  (810-824)  one 
of  the  leaders  wore  a  suit  of  iron  armour  called  Umgane-no-yoroi^  which 
created  great  notice ;  and  there  were  many  instances  of  the  use  of  Kogane- 
majiri-no-yoroi,  which  was  a  mixture  of  leather  and  iron.  The  use  of 
plates  and  scales  of  iron  in  armour  seems  to  have  gradually  increased  from 
this  period  until  its  employment  was  finally  established  in  the  epoch 
Tensh6  (1578-1592),  after  the  introduction  of  guns,  which  took  place 
in  the  previous  era  Tembun.  The  complete  use  of  metal  plates  caused 
a  great  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  armour,  and  this  necessitated  its 
curtailment  and  the  omission  of  many  parts  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  it.  From  the  time  of  such  a  chauge,  the  armour  which  had 
before  been  roomy  and  accommodating  in  shape  and  size  had  to  be  made 
carefiiUy  from  measure  so  as  to  fit  closely  to  the  body.  The  particular 
alterations  in  special  parts  of  the  armour  will  be  better  explained  after 
the  description  of  the  details  referred  to. 

Much  as  the  Japanese  defensive  attire  differs  in  its  general 
appearance  from  that  of  Europe,  there  are  suflicicnt  resemblances  in 
the  disposition  of  its  principal  parts  to  enable  us  to  adopt  in  most 
cases  the  technical  terms  commonly  used  in  such  classifications. 
There  are  certain  points  in  the  human  body  which  call  for  special 
protection,  and  bends  and  joints  requiring  freedom  of  motion,  and 
consequently  requiring  a  covering  which  shall  not  impede  ready 
action.  Again,  these  members  in  their  movement  leave  exposed  certain 
hollows  which  need  screening  by  excrescent  defences.  Thus,  the 
solution  of  the  same  problems  leads  to  certain  resemblances  in  the 
armours  of  different  nations;   and  though  we  consider  that  of  the 
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Japanese  to  have  been  unique  and  widely  dissimilar  from  that  of 
Medisaval  Europe,  there  are  still  in  the  subdivisions  a  correspondence 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  find  equivalent  English  terms  whereby  to 
describe  them. 

The  first  article  of  attire  which  we  shall  describe  is  the 

KABUTO  OR  POT-HELMET. 

A  comparison  of  the  Japanese  defensive  head-covering  with  European 
forms  shews  that  the  word  '*  helmet,"  by  which  it  is  commonly  translated, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  misapplied.  The  kabuto  neither  forms  the  com- 
plete covering  for  the  head  and  neck,  nor  rests  for  support  upon  the 
shoulders  as  does  the  European  heaume  or  helmet.  It  resembles  more 
the  chapel-de-fer  or  pot-helmet  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  having 
an  attached  couvre-nuque  at  the  back,  which  continues  well  round  to  the 
sides  of  the  face.  The  word  "helmet,"  however,  apart  from  its  strictly 
technical  meaning,  has  become  so  generally  employed  to  denote  any 
defensive  head-covering  that  it  will  bo  convenient  still  to  use  it  in  our 
descriptions.  The  Kabuto  consists  of  three  principal  parts, — the  Hachi 
or  skull,  the  Shikoro,  an  articulated  convre-nnqiie^  and  the  Maye-zashi 
or  peak.  Also  two  curious  curved  wing  pieces  at  the  sides  called 
Fuki-(jayeshi,  which  sometimes  form  part  of  the  couvre-nuque  and 
sometimes  are  separate.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  various  fittings 
and  furnishings,  such  as  crests,  badges,  rings,  cords  and  linings. 

The  J  lac  hi  or  skull  of  the  Kahuto  was  made  in  many  different 
shapes,  named  according  to  the  natural  form  they  most  resembled.  Of 
these  some  were  more  or  less  hemispherical,  such  as  Dzii  nari  and 
Sakti  7ian,  which  were  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  the  crown  of  the  bead,  and  Momo  nari,  or  peach-shaped  form. 
Another  sliapo  exists  called  To-kamuri,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
ceremonial  hat  called  Kainim,  described  in  a  previous  paper.  A 
favourite  form  also  was  the  Kimcn — that  of  a  demon's  head.  Others 
more  or  less  approach  the  conical  in  form,  such  as  the  Shii  nari  or 
nut-shape,  and  the  Toppai,  which  is  a  tall  conical  form,  the  sides 
flattening  into  a  blade  shape  towards  the  top.  Native  writers  ascribe 
to  the  long  conical  forms  the  advantage  of  more  secure  protection  and 
greater  coolness  to  the  wearer,  but  consider  them  inconvenient  for  the 
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1186  of  the  bow  or  sword.  Those  fitting  more  closely  to  the  head  wero 
eonsidered  less  of  an  enemnbrance,  but  were  very  oppressive  to  the 
wearer,  causing  great  heat  and  dizziness*  For  the  most  part  the 
Hachi  is  a  hollow  bowl  of  iron  or  hard  lacquered  leather,  either 
wrought  in  one  piece  or  made  of  strips  strongly  rivetted  together.  An 
exception,  however,  exists  in  the  Tatami  kabuto  or  folding-helmet,  of 
which  the  skull  is  made  of  horizontal  articulated  rings,  loosely  joined  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  shut  down  to  a  flattish  form.  The  onter  sur- 
face of  the  ordinary  Hachi  is  provided  with  thin  projecting  ribs  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  crown  to  the  onter  edge.  These  raised  ribs  vary  in 
number  from  seven  to  about  100.  They  are  intended  to  turn  the  edge 
of  any  sharp  weapon,  and  the  greater  their  number  the  stronger  the 
helmet  is  supposed  to  be.  When  the  helmet  is  of  iron  the  ribs  are 
generally  cast  or  wrought  out  of  the  same  piece,  but  they  are  sometimes 
let  in  afterwards,  being  of  some  different  material  to  that  of  the  Hachi 
itsdf,  such  for  example  as  shakudo,  fuknrin^  gold  or  silver ;  thus  adding 
decoration  as  well  as  strength  to  the  whole.  In  order  to  protect  the 
metal  skull  from  corrosion,  it  is  covered  mostly  with  some  lacquer 
preparation.  This  sometimes  receives  a  bright  polish,  but  is  oftener 
dull  in  colour  and  made  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  the  natural 
unpolished  metal.  When  lacquered,  the  process  is  a  very  long  one, 
several  layers  of  dififeront  preparations  being  used,  each  coat,  when 
dry,  being  carefully  rubbed  with  a  polishing  stone.  The  finishing 
colours  are  black,  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  rusted  iron  colour,  gold, 
silver,  tortoise  shell,  etc.,  etc. 

In  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  ribs,  the  surface  of  the  Hachi 
is  often  covered  with  a  number  of  elevated  knobs  or  points  called  Hoshi^ 
which  somewhat  resemble  nail  heads  and  are  intended  to  break  the 
force  of  a  blow.  Some  helmets  have  no  ribs,  but  the  Hoshi  only,  and 
then  they  are  called  Hoski-kahuto ;  but  generally  the  two  are  combined, 
tiie  studs  being  placed  in  rows  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  between  the  ribs. 
In  later  times  they  became  merely  ornamental,  being  made  of  gold  or 
silver  weakly  attached,  but  in  the  best  helmets  they  are  as  originally 
designed,  of  iron,  rivetted  right  through  the  metal  bowl.  They  have 
several  different  names,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  nail-head  and  the 
method  of  fixing. 
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To  the  centre  (rf  the  (vown  of  the  hehnet  in  fixed  a  large  metel 
iodcet  called  the  Tmku  or  Hackiman-zaf  forming  an  opening  apparently 
iniended  to  ventilate  the  interior.  The  onter  rim  of  this  socket  serves  as 
an  important  part  of  the  decdraftioo,  being  embossed  and  engraved  gener- 
ally in  conv^tional  imitation  of  a  chrysanthemom,  from  which  it 
receives  the  name  of  Kikuza.  This  point  also  receives  special  atten- 
iicn,  being  considered  particularly  sacred  to  the  god  of  war,  as  one  of 
its  names  implies.  This  opening  was  sometimes  protected  from  the 
wet  by  a  silk  cloth  tied  over  the  top  of  the  helmet  by  strings  attached 
to  four  metal  knobs  provided  for  the  purpose.  These  metal  prominences 
are  called  Shi-ten-UyO  (the  four-Deva  knobs)  by  some  writers,  who 
attribute  to  them  entirely  a  symbolical  meaning,  ignoring  the  practical 
e^lanation  of  their  use.  According  to  such  a  theory  they  were  named 
Bishamon  Ten,  Jihoku  Ten,  Komoku  Ten,  ZuchO  Ten.  Whatever 
symbols  may  have  been  afterwards  attached  to  them,  their  original 
purpose  was  evidently  that  of  attaching  some  appendage. 

The  above  parts  completed  the  furnishing  of  an  ordinary  Hachi,  but 
for  those  of  higher  ranks  other  ornaments  were  added  in  the  form  oi 
quarterings  in  gold  or  silver.  These  are  in  bands  extending  from  the 
Hachiman-za  to  the  front  and  back,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  sides,  so 
as  to  divide  the  helmet  ornamentally  into  two,  four,  or  eight  parts. 
When  only  two  lines  are  used,  front  and  back,  the  ornamentation  is 
called  Kata-jiro ;  when  four,  it  is  called  Shiho-jiro ;  when  eight,  the 
name  used  is  HappO-jiro,  These  bands  are  often  so  broad  as  to  leave 
but  httle  of  the  black  helmet  shewing  between,  and  they  are  further 
ornamented  sometimes  by  two  or  three  raised  lines,  which  are  gilt  and 
which  end  in  small  barbs  or  foliations  named  according  to  the  shape 
ihey  suggest.  Such  names  are  Tokage-gashira  (lizard  head),  Icho-gashira 
(khd-leoi  head). 

•  On  the  four  sides  of  the  helmet  are  small  holes  fitted  with  metal 
eyes  and  called  Shida-no-ana,  from  which  thin  strips  of  leather  tied 
into  a  tight  bow  generally  project,  bebg  used  to  connect  with  the 
inside  cap. 

The  Shikoro  or  eouvre-nxique  is  of  various  kinds.  It  consists  gener- 
ally of  three,  five,  six,  or  seven  laminated  plates  of  metal  or  stiff 
leather  of  a  curved  form,  each  fastened  to  the  next  with  silk  cords.    The 
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arrangement  of  these  silk  cords  varies,  sometimes  being  placed 
closely  and  sometimes  with  wider  intervals,  the  general  styles  being 
similar  to  those  more  fully  described  under  the  word  Sode  (epauLiere). 
In  some  the  laminations  are  each  composed  of  a  number  of  kozane 
or  small  metal  scales,  from  100  to  186  in  a  row,  strongly  stitched 
together  with  the  silk  cord.  The  top  plate  of  this  couvre-nuque 
is  firmly  rivetted  with  metal  rivets  to  the  back  of  the  hachij  and  the 
lowest  plate  is  generally  lined  with  leather,  so  as  to  prevent  its  clatter- 
ing noisily  against  the  body  armour  as  the  wearer  walks.  This  is 
called  Hishi'tojif  a  name  given  to  it  in  common  with  the  lower  plates 
of  other  portions  of  the  armour,  on  account  of  the  cross  stitches  of  a 
star- shape  in  which  the  end  of  the  silk  cords  are  finished  upon  it. 

The  inside  of  the  Shikoro  is  generally  lacquered  to  a  bright  red, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  a  fierce  colour  on  to 
the  face  of  the  warrior.^ 

At  each  side  of  the  helmet  is  fixed  a  curious  curved  wing  piece 
called  Fuki-gayeshif  which  is  generally  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  two 
or  three  upper  plates  of  the  shikoro  and  curled  round  outwards,  pro- 
jecting at  the  side.  They  are  generally  covered  with  ornamented 
leather  and  a  decorated  border,  the  crest  of  the  wearer  in  metal  being 
rivetted  on  to  the  centre.  The  Fiiki-(jayeshi  are  sometimes  formed  out 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  couvre-nuqnc ,  the  edge,  of  which  is  curled 
round  for  the  purpose.  In  some  instances  the  Fuld-iiayeshi  on  the 
right  side  is  made  hinged,  so  as  to  be  moveable,  that  it  may  not  impede 
shooting  with  the  bow. 

The  peak  or  frontlet  of  the  helmet  is  called  Maye-zashi^  and  difiers 
slightly  in  shape  in  different  styles.  In  some  cases  it  slopes  more 
downwards  than  in  others,  thus  forming  a  more  perfect  shade  for  the 
eyes.  It  is  made  of  a  separate  plate  rivetted  on  to  the  front  of  the 
Hachi,  and  is  covered  generally  with  ornamental  leather  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Fuki-gayeM,  To  it  is  fixed  a  three-branched  metal  socket, 
into  which  certain  ornamental  additions  to  the  helmet  are  fitted. 

This  socket  is  called  the  Uarai-date.  The  underside  of  the  Maije- 
zashi  is  gilt,  lacquered  red,  or  lined  with  red  leather,  the  outer  edge 
generally  having  a  metal  border. 

^From  this  it  seems  that  the  mask-shaped  vizor  attached  to  the  helmets  was 
not  always  worn. 
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As  stated  above,  the  Harai-daU  receives  three  ornaments:  one 
erect  in  the  centre  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  or  crest  of  some  kind  and 
called  Mayedate^  and  one  branching  out  on  each  side  like  the  horns  of 
some  animal,  from  which  indeed  it  derives  its  name  Tsfumomoto. 
These  are  carved  metal  horn- shaped  pieces,  broad  and  thin,  with  foliated 
ends.  Their  purpose  is  entirely  ornamental,  being  intended  to  give 
to  the  head-piece  a  grotesque  appearance.  The  Japanese  helmet 
throughout  appears  to  be  intended  to  impart  to  the  wearer  a  fierce  and 
monstrous  appearance.  This  object  may  also  be  gathered  from  the 
descriptions  of  methods  for  lining  the  inside  with  red  to  reflect  upon  the 
&ce,  and  from  the  mask- shaped  vizors  designed  in  imitation  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  monster. 

The  Tsunonwto  vary  very  much  in  length,  some  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  helmet. 

At  the  back  of  the  hachi  is  attached  a  handsome  brass  ring,  from 
which  is  hung  a  thick  tasselled  silk  cord,  suspended  behind  in  a  large 
bow.  This  is  called  Kasajirushi  no  kiiwan^  on  account  of  its  being  used 
occasionally  for  the  attachment  of  the  Kasajirushi,  a  white  cloth  badge 
worn  in  battle  for  purposes  of  distinguishing  sides.  Above  this  ring 
in  some  old  helmets  we  find  another  similar  ring  intended  for  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  H6r6. 

The  lioru  is  a  large  soft  bag  filled  with  cotton,  or  sometimes 
stretched  only  on  a  wicker-work  frame,  which  was  worn  hung  at  the 
back  by  the  cavalry  to  protect  the  rear  from  arrow  shots. 

In  addition  to  the  crests  called  Mayedate  mentioned  above,  other 
badges  were  sometimes  worn  on  the  sides  or  back  and  called  respectively 
Wakidate  and  Ushirodate.  In  the  helmet  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Yoshitsune  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Eurama  in  Yamashiro,  a  large 
shishi  is  fixed  upon  the  top. 

The  face  is  protected  by  a  kind  of  vizor  called  Menko  or  Saku-bo, 
which  is  quite  separate  from  the  helmet  and  attached  to  it  by  strings. 
The  Menko  is  a  metal  mask  either  covering  the  whole  features,  having 
holes  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  in  which  case  it  is  named  Mempo,  or 
smaller,  covering  only  the  cheeks  and  the  portion  of  the  face  below 
the  nose,  in  which  case  it  is  named  Ho-ate,  These  mask-shaped  vizors 
have  various  distinguishing  names,  according  to  the  countenance  that 
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they  represent.  Saoh  names  are  Taubame-bo  (swallow  £EU)e),  Saru-bo 
(monkey  face),  Okina-men  (old  man's  face),  SJdwadzura  (wrinkled  hce), 
Warawadzura  (young  boy's  face),  Onna-men  (women's  face),  Kiyo 
(female  demon),  Moriyo  (ghost),  Tengu  and  Akuriyo  (evil  demons), 
Namban-bo  (southern  barbarian's  face),  Korai-bo  (Korean's  face),  etc.,  ete. 

Most  of  these  are  intended  to  give  a  hideous  and  deceptive  aspect  to 
the  wearer,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  older  faced  masks  shall  )>e 
used  by  young  warriors  and  the  younger  ones  by  older  men. 

The  Menko  is  generally  made  in  one  piece  of  metal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  which  covers  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  which  is 
generally  in  a  separate  piece  and  attached  by  moveable  rivets  so  that 
it  can  be  removed  if  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Sometimes  the  surface  is  inlaid  with  other  metalsf  or  it  is  gilt  or 
lacquered  upon  the  outside,  the  inside  being  generally  lacquered  red. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  mask,  one  or  two  small  holes  with  short  metal 
tubes  are  provided,  being  intended  to  form  an  outlet]  for  perspiration. 
Sometimes  deep  wrinkles  are' formed  in  the  modelling  of  the  cheeks  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  an  offensive  weapon  from  slipping  on  the 
smooth  metal  surface  and  entering  the  eye  hole.  The  metal  lip  pieces 
generally  project  forward  to  guard  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner. 
The  upper  lip,  chin  and  cheeks  are  furnished  with  hair  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  the  face  represented  in  the  mask,  either  black, 
red  or  grey.  The  hair  used  is  wild  boar's  hair,  horse  hair  or  deer's  hair. 
When  real  hair  is  not  provided,  a  representation  of  hair  is  often 
painted  upon  the  metal.  Projecting  metal  knobs  are  provided  for  the 
attachment  of  the  fastening  cords. 

Hung  to  the  bottom  of  tho  Menko  is  a  kind  of  gorgette  called 
Yodare-gane  or  Yodure-kake  or  Yen-iL  It  is  generally,  in  construction 
and  finish,  similar  to  the  couvre-nuqiLet  consisting  of  laminated  plates 
connected  with  cords  and  widening  gradually  towards  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  of  leather  or  of  chain-mail  sewn  upon  leather  or 
padded  cloth. 

The  lining  of  the  helmet  consists  of  a  sofl;  cap  of  quilted  silk  or 
cloth  called  the  Vke  bari^  Uke  ura  or  Uchi  ban.  The  edge  of  this  bag- 
shaped  lining  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  Hachi^ 
and  it  is  made  rather  shallower  than  the  inside  of  the  helmet,  so  Uiat 
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the  waghi  of  the  metal  does  not  fall  immediately  upon  the  head.  To 
falfil  this  purpose  the  cloth  cap  is  strengthened  on  the  inside  with  cross 
straps  called  Chikara-gawa.  Attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  helmet 
are  two  strong  silk  cords  for  tying  it  under  the  chin. 

HAN  BUBI — HALF-HELMET  OR  SKULL  CAP. 

Sometimes  instead  of  the  ordinary  Kabuto  was  worn  a  metal  or 
leather  skull  cap  only  covering  a  portion  of  the  head,  and  called  Han 
buri.  Some  covered  only  the  crown  of  the  head,  being  of  a  shallow  cup 
shape.  Others  were  deeper,  protecting  also  the  temples  and  beihg  in 
the  shape  of  a  half  skull.  This  form  was  made  in  several  hinged  plates 
for  putting  on  easily,  holes  being  left  for  the  ears  and  for  the  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  top.  The  Han  buri  was  often  covered  with  leather,  the  ends 
of  which  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  tying  under  the  chin.  It  is  said 
that  the  Han  buri  was  sometimes  worn  under  and  in  addition  to  the 
KabtUo,  It  was  generally  used,  however,  for  night  sorties  or  by 
foraging  parties,  etc. 

DO — CORSELET. 

The  term  Do  includes  the  general  armour  of  the  trunk,  with 
connected  guards  for  the  thighs  and  posterior.  The  name  Dd-maru 
is  used  to  indicate  those  metal  corselets  which  are  of  a  more  or 
ess  tubular  form,  the  front  and  back  plate  beibg  in  many  cases 
continuous.  One  kind  of  Do-maru  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of 
metal  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  naked  torso ,  having  large  protrud- 
ing muscles,  and  was  called  Hotohe-do.  Such  armour  is  generally 
black,  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  images  of  the 
Indian  saints.  It .  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  kind  of  shark  skin, 
which  sort  of  treatment  is  called  Same'  tsvdzumi.  Other  kinds  were 
veneered  with  tortoise  shell  (Bekk6-ts2idzumi),  or  covered  with  velvet 
( Birodo-tsudzumi )  or  with  silk  (Moji-tsiidzumijf  or  cane  work,  of 
which  there  were  different  kinds^  ( Anda'tsudzumi  and  Ajiro-gake),  or 
with  leather  and  called  Kawa-tsudzumi,  The  leather  coverings  were 
many  and  there  were  many  distinguishing  names,  according  to  the 
leather  employed ;  such  as : — 
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Kara-kawa  tsudzumi  Chinese  leather  eoverisg. 

Kin-kawa  "  Gilt  leather  " 

Ai-gawa  **  Bine  leather  '* 

Nuri'kawa  **  Lacqnered  leather  " 

Man-kawa  "  Diapered  leather     " 

Some-gawa  "  Dyed  leather  ** 

Aka-gawa,  "  Bed  leather  •• 

KurO'kawa  **  Black  leather  " 

Hana-gawa    **  Flower-patterned  leather    " 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  some  Dd-maru  which  were  of 
polished  hrass  and  others  of  iron,  inlaid  with  coloured  and  precious 
metals. 

Such  continuous  metal  corselets  required  large  openings  for  the 
arms,  and  were  even  then  inconvenient  from  their  want  of  flexibility, 
and  were  found  useless  for  riding,  as  they  caused  great  pain  under  the 
armpits. 

The  Tatami'dd  or  folding  corselets,  as  their  name  signifies,  were 
arranged  in  two  or  four  plates  hinged  at  the  sides  and  fastening  with 
clasps  or  strings.  Those  made  in  four  plates  are  called  Shimai-kane- 
no  doy  and  those  in  two  plates  are  called  Nimai  kana  no  do.  Some  of  the 
Tatami-do  had  curved  and  ridged  breasts  and  rounded  back,  the  two  meet- 
ing over  the  shoulders  and  narrowing  at  the  waist  and  resembling  the 
European  cuirass  in»shape.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  this  form  was 
Hato-mune'do,  corresponding  to  our  tenn  pigeon-breasted  corselet.  These 
metal  corselets  were  also  sometimes  called  Tate-nashido  (cuirass  without 
a  shield),  from  the  fact  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  great  strength 
in  resisting  the  force  of  a  sword  or  projectile,  and  thus  rendered  a  shield 
unnecessary. 

Another  kind  of  Du-maru  was  composed  of  separate  scales  of  metal 
or  hard  leather,  made  to  overlap  and  fastened  by  rivets,  or  connected  by 
small  strips  of  chain  mail.  This  kind  was  called  Oke-gaica-ddf  but  the 
exact  reason  for  this  appellation  is  disputed. 

When  the  body  armour  was  made  of  metal  scales  (Kozane) 
connected  by  silk  or  leather  cords,  as  was  the  case  in  the  more  elaborate 
suits,  the  names  used  were  Kehiki  Vo-mam  6x  Sugake  Do-maru^  accord- 
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ing  to  the  style  of  sewing.  The  cord-bound  armonr  was  considered  to 
possess  great  elasticity,  and  was  said  to  be  cooler  in  hot  weather  and 
warmer  in  cold  weather  than  the  other  kinds.  The  largo  number  of 
silk  or  leather  cords,  however,  would  absorb  much  moistnre  in  wet 
weather,  and  wore  out  somewhat  quickly.  Those  generals  who  used 
such  armour  required  also  a  change  of  suit. 

HABAMAKI-Dd. 

This  name  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  body  armour  resembling  the  Do- 
maru,  but  not  quite  meeting  behind,  its  elasticity  allowing  of  its  being 
tightened  or  extended,  the  gap,  which  could  be  increased  or  diminished, 
being  closed  by  a  separate  piece  called  the  Sei-ita.  It  is  related  that 
this  kind  of  armour  was  invented  first  for  the  use  of  the  Empress 
Jing6  on  the  occasion  of  her  expedition  to  Korea,  when  being  enceinte 
it  was  necessary  that  some  method  of  regulating  the  size  of  her  body 
armour  should  be  devised.  Somewhat  similar,  but  not  to  be  confounded 
with  this,  is  a  kind  of  Do  called  Shiwari-giisokUy  which  also  opened 
behind,  but  was  made  to  meet  and  cloee  by  means  of  clasps  and  cords. 
Such  armour  was  worn  by  the  common  soldiers. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  most  elaborate  body  armour  was 
composed  of  metal  scales  connected  by  ornamental  cords.  The  arrange- 
ments of  small  scales  are  always  bounded  by  larger  plates  as  borders, 
and  to  these  special  names  are  applied.  The  front  part  of  the  Do  is 
provided  at  the  top,  just  below  the  gorgette,  with  a  narrow  border-plate 
called  the  Mufia-ita  (breast  plate). 

The  front  of  this  is  covered  generally  with  ornamented  leather,  and 
has  a  metal  edging.  To  it  are  fixed  certain  metal  rings,  with  stout  silk 
cords  with  buttons,^to  which  are  connected  the  shoulder  braces  (Wata- 
garni)  which  form  part  of  the  back  plate.  The  Mima-ita  is  sometimes 
called  the  Mika'dzuld-no-ita,  on  account  of  its  crescent- shaped  form.  When 
of  metal  the  plate  is  called  Muna-kana-viono,  Immediately  below  the 
Mima-ita  is  a  plate  bearing  the  name  of  Tstiriibashin-no-ita,  a  term  used 
principally  in  archery  and  meaning  the  meeting  plate  of  the  bow  string. 
This  portion  of  the  cuirass  is  sometimes  in  one  continuous  plate,  but 
often  in  the  Kosiane-yoroi  it  does  not  differ  in  construction  from  the 
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rest  of  the  inmk  anaoiur«  To  thq  right  side  o{>  thia  poriiDn  ia  fixed  uj^ 
omamental  ring,  from  which  waa  saspended  the  cloth  or  the-  leader*^ 
staff. 

The  word  Ita,  signifying  plaUf  is  applied  alike  to  the  single  metal 
plates  which  form  the  horderings  of  portions  of  the  armour,  and  to  the 
various  rows  of  flexible  overlapping  scales  which  in  some  suite  fcnm^ 
the  general  body.    Nearly  every  row  had  some  special  name,  but  we 
only  describe  here  such  as  have  some  special  function.    That  part  of 
the  corslet  which  covered  the  left  side  was  called  Waki-ita  or  Imuke, 
and  it  was  connected  to*  the  back  and  front  portions  of  the  cuirass  with 
cords  or  hinges.    The  top  portion  of  this  consisted  of  a  curv>ed  pieoe^ 
fitting  under  the  armpits,  called  the  8entan4ta  or  Kana-mawari.    Thia< 
was  much  hollowed  out  and  never  allowed  to  fit  closely  under  the  armpits^ 
andi  was  connected  loosely  by  means  of  a  strip  of  mail  or  cords  to  tba^ 
rest  of  the  Waki-ita^  these  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  pun* 
whilst  riding  or  using  the  arms.     The  Sentan-ita  was  ornamented  in* 
a  similar  way  to  the  Muna-ita^  generally  with  printed  leaUier  and  a> 
metal  border.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  putting  on  of  the  Do,  the  rightr 
side  was  made    of  a  separate  piece  resembling  the  WaH-d^iLte^  butt 
detached  and  called  the  Wai^date  or  Tsubo-ita,    This  piece,  when,  as 
was  often  the  case,  it  was  separate  from  the  rest,  was  suspended  in 
position  by  cords  passed  round  the  neck,  and  was  afterwards  connected^ 
by  cords  to  the  rest  of  the  corselet.     This  arrangement,  however,  only* 
applies  to  certain  kinds  of  Do,  in  others  the  Wai-date  being  hinged  to- 
the  rest,  and  in  the  kind  called  Haramaki-do  there  is  no  separate  side 
piece,  but  a  detached  piece  fitting  into  the  back  instead.    There  are 
also  corselets  (generally  of  a  more  modem  date)  in  which  the  Waki-ita 
and  the  Wui-date  are  both  made  in  two  divisions,  half  of  each  being 
jointed  to  the  back  plate  and  the  other  half  to  thp  front  plate  of  the 
cuirass,  in  such  a  way  that  when  worn,  both  opposite  halves  overlapped 
and  were  secured  by  cords.     This  latter  style  distinguishes  the  later 
suits  from  the  older  and  more  orthodox.     The  back  portion  of  the 
cairass,  which  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  front  portion,  is  called 
oskUaiike  and  is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  border  plate  called  Moko-iia^  cor- 
responding to  the  Muna-ita  of  the  front.    To  this  are  fastened  two  carved 
braces  passing  over  the  shoulders  for  the  purpose  oi  coDfieeling  ta  the^ 
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tedOBt-plate.  Tkeee  enrved  braces  are  cfdled  Wata-gam.  Tbey  tdfe 
made  of  leatiier,  generally  in  two  or  three  thickneMefi,  having 
mostly  Jan  ornamental  facing  of  patterned  leather,  and  a  soft  lining. 
Originally,  as  their  name  implies,  they  were  made  of  padded  cotton. 
They  act  as  a  support  by  means  of  which  the  armour  is  hung  from  the 
ahoulders.  In  some  old  suits  of  armour  two  stiff  crescent-shaped  pieces 
are  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  Wata-gamif  forming  a  sort  of  **  garde  collet.** 
They  are  omitted  in  the  later  armour,  together  with  other  appurtenances, 
such  as  the  Hato-wo-no-ita^  Saka-ita  and  81wji-no4ta^  to  be  afterwards 
described.  Below  the  Moko-ita,  just  in  a  line  with  the  Sentan-ita  of 
the  side  plate,  the  back  armour  was  furnished  with  a  stiff  plate  formed 
by  one  or  two  rows  of  scales  bound  together  by  cross  stitches  (hishi- 
nui).  This  was  called  the  Sata-ita^  and  it  hung  by  loose  loops  to  the 
Moko-Udf  the  next  row  of  loose  flexible  scales  being  suspended  from  it 
in  turn  by  silk  cords.  In  the  centre  of  this  plate  was  fixed  a  large 
ornamental  ring,  from  which  hung  a  large  silk  cord  with  bow  and 
tassels  called  the  Age-maki,  The  Saka-ita  naturally  shelved  out  when 
the  body  was  bent  forward,  and  the  use  of  the  Age-maki  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  intended  to  correct  this  tendency  by  binding  it  down 
to  the  lower  portions  of  the  corslet.  The  Age-maki,  however,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  degenerated  into  a  merely  ornamental  appendage. 

The  Age-maki  is  of  different  colours,  the  Sh6-gan  generally  wearing 
purple.  The  loops  of  the  bow  are  utilised  as  points  to  which  small 
cords  coming  from  each  Sode  ai'c  attached.  This  was  in  order  to 
prevent  the  epaulieres  (sode)  firom  dropping  out  of  position  when  the 
body  was  bent  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  Age-maki,  the  Moko-ita  often  carries  a  projecting 
metal  socket  called  Saskimono-gane,  through  which  passes  the  small 
banner  which  certain  Knights  Banneret  carried  at  the  back.  The  end 
rested  in  another  socket  lower  down  called  the  Uke-mochi. 

KUSADZUBI — TAOES. 

Forming  a  skirt  to  the  corslet  hang  certain  loose  pieces  called 
Kusadzuri,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  European  taces.  In  the  old 
examples  these  Kusadzuri  of  the  front  and  back  plates  were  each  in  one 
continuous  piece,  widening  out  considerably  towards  the  bottom  and 
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each  provided  with  a  central  slit  opening  to  facilitate  the  mov^nent  of 
the  legs.  The  Kusadzuri  of  the  Imuke  and  Wai-date  were  quite  separate 
np  to  their  attachment  with  the  trunk  armour,  and  hung  so  as  to 
slightly  lap  over  those  of  the  front  and  hack.  In  later  armour  the 
Kusadzuri  consisted  of  a  number  of  separate  taces  hanging  quite  loosely 
and  overlapping.  The  front  portion  was  divided  into  three,  the  back 
three  or  four,  and  the  side  parts  each  had  one  piece.  They  were  of 
laminated  plates  or  scales,  and  were  hung  by  a  row  of  silk  cords  resem- 
bling in  stylo  the  rest  of  the  suit.  This  divisional  arrangement  un- 
doubtedly rendered  easier  the  movement  of  the  legs,  but  the  great  facility 
with  which  they  flapped  about  left  the  thighs  and  loins  less  protected. 

Separate  names  were  given  to  the  individual  taces  according  to 
their  position. 


SEN-DAN-NO-ITA 
HATO-WO-NO-ITA 


I- — MAMELLlilRES. 


Among  the  pieces  which  are  only  found  in  the  oldest  and  most 
perfect  specimens  of  armour  are  the  Sendan-no-ita  and  the  Hatv-wo-no- 
ita,  which  were  pieces  intended  to  protect  the  front  of  the  armpits,  and 
thus  corresponding  in  purpose,  though  not  in  form,  with  the  MamelUeres 
of  European  armour.  The  right  and  left  defences  differed  in  shape,  and 
hence  the  difference  in  the  names.  The  Sendan-no-ita  was  a  narrow 
board  composed  of  three  plates  or  rows  of  scales  connected  together 
by  cords  and  lined  with  leather.  The  size  was  generally  three  inches 
by  nine  inches  long.  The  top  is  mostly  ornamented  with  a  narrow 
border  plate,  covered  with  pattemated  leather  or  embossed  metal  work. 
The  whole  is  suspended  from  the  Watagami  by  cords,  protects  the  right 
armpit,  hides  the  bow  of  the  silk  cord  by  which  the  body  armour  is 
fastened,  and  permits  free  action  to  the  right  arm.  The  Hato-wo-no-ita 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Sendan-no-ita,  and  consists  of  one  oblong 
piece  of  metal  or  thick  lacquered  leather  surrounded  by  a  metal  edging, 
its  form  spreading  out  towards  the  top  into  a  foliated  shape  somewhat 
resembling  a  dove's  tail  in  its  general  outline.  It  is  covered  generally 
with  ornamented  leather  and  is  suspended  from  the  Watagami^  and 
protects  the  front  of  the  left  armpit.    The  reason  for  its  being  narrower 
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than  the  right  hand  piece  is  on  acdonnt  of  the  enenmbranoe  that  it 
wonld  otherwise  cause  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  other  weapons,  Uie  left 
arm  being  often  held  oat  straight  to  the  front,  whilst  the  right  describes  a 
somewhat  wider  circle. 

The  inside  of  the  Do  or  tmnk  armour  is  lined  wiUi  padded  silk, 
velvet  or  leather,  but  in  inferior  armour  is  merely  lined  wiUi  cloth 
lacquered  or  gUt. 

GIYO-YO-ITA. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  small  leaf- shaped  plates  worn  as 
Mamellieres  on  both  sides  in  place  of  the  Hato-wo-^io-ita  and  Sendan-no-Ua 
in  some  armours.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  Chinese  word  indicating 
the  leaf  of  the  icho  tree,  which  the  Giyo-yo-ita  is  supposed  to  resemble 
in  shape.  This  form  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  officers  of  inferior 
rank  to  those  who  wore  the  above.  The  face  is  covered  with  orna- 
mented leather,  the  inside  being  lined  and  being  hung  in  place  by  cords 
attached. 

SODE — EPAULlilRE. 

The  next  piece  of  armour  by  way  of  importance  was  the  Sode  or 
upper  sleeve,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  European  Epauliere^ 
being  a  protection  for  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm. 

The  Sode,  however,  by  no  means  follows  the  shape  of  the  arm  or 
shoulder,  being'  a  broad  flat  piece  very  slightly  convex  and  suspended 
by  cords  of  leather  tied  to  the  Watagamif  and  kept  in  position  and 
prevented  from  sliding  forwards  by  silk  cords  which  connected  its  back 
edge  with  the  bow  of  the  Age-maki ;  another  connection  passing  round 
the  chest  tied  together  the  front  edges  of  both  Sode, 

It  is  generally  composed  of  laminated  plates  or  overlapping  scales 
bound  together  by  numerous  silk  or  leather  cords,  and  lined  with 
leather.  The  top  edge  is  provided  with  a  narrow  border  of  one  single 
plate,  with  an  edging  slightly  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a  guard  for  the 
neck,  this  piece  going  by  the  name  of  Kushi-gata  from  its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  a  Japanese  hair  comb.  In  addition  to  this  top  plate,  which 
is  generally  covered  with  leather,  there  are  generally  four  rows  of  scales 
called  respectively  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  plate  and  J*  cross  stitched  plate,*' 
HUhi-nui'ita. 
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The  last  mentioned  term  is  applied  to  most  of  those  parts  of  scale 
armour  where  the  cords  which  are  threaded  through  the  upper  scales  are 
finished  o£^in  the  last  row  in  the  form  of  cross  stitches  forming  a  star- 
shaped  pattern.  Rings  are  provided  for  the  attachments  of  the  cords 
which  unite  the  Sode  with  the  Age-maki, 

The  Sode  forms  an  important  decorative  feature  of  the  armour. 
The  system  of  joining  portions  of  the  armour  by  small  overlapping 
scales  (Kozane)  or  laminations  of  leather  connected  with  cords,  gradually 
developed  into  a  highly  elaborate  decoration.  At  first  the  connecting 
strings  were  of  leather  fKawa-odoshi),  but  cords  of  coloured  silk  and 
Chinese  damask  were  afterwards  introduced  and  the  sewing  was  used 
in  a  way  capable  of  great  varieties  of  arrangement.  In  a  certain  class 
of  armour  previously  described,  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  was 
covered  with  ornamental  leather,  leaving  for  the  display  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  coloured  silk  cord  ( Odoshigej  only  the  Kusadzuri  and  the  Sode. 
Other  suits  had  the  Odoshi-ge  used  throughout  the  whole  armour,  but 
the  Sode,  being  the  most  exposed,  was  generally  that  which  fixed  the 
style  of  ornament  of  the  rest. 

A  curious  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Odoshi-ge, 
which  literally  means  '*  terrifying  thread  "  and  is  applied  to  the  coloured 
cord  ornamentation  of  the  armour.  It  is  said  that  the  gay  appearance 
given  to  the  armour  by  means  of  the  coloured  silk  or  leather  had  the 
effect  of  awing  the  enemy  by  a  dazzling  exterior,  the  wearer,  however 
weak-hearted  he  might  be,  presenting  thus  a  terrifying  aspect  to  his 
foe.  The  arrangement  of  the  Odoshi-ge  differed  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  wearer,  the  cords  being  very  thickly  placed  in  the 
armour  of  persons  of  importance,  but  more  scantily  used  for  wearers  of 
inferior  rank.  The  full  arrangement  was  called  Kehiki  and  the  coarse 
one  darame.  As  mentioned  above,  leather  was  sometimes  used.  It 
was  softened,  cut  into  thin  strips  and  dyed  of  some  bright  colour,  and 
the  name  given  was  applied  either  to  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  leather 
used.     Such  names  are  Ai-kawa,  Kuro-kawa,  Fusube-kawaf  etc. 

There  are  other  special  names  which  designate  the   colour  and 
pattern  of  the  cord,  whether  it  be  silk  or  leather.    A  few  of  such  special 
names  are : — 
Hi-odoshif  applied  to  the  use  of  cord  of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 
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Beni'Odoshiy  another  term  for  the  use  of  red  cord. 
Arai-kaica-odoshi,  light  red  leather  corded  armour. 
Fushi-naioa-me-ocbshiy  a  name  given  to  a  diagonally  striped  arrange- 
ment of  cords  alternately  light- green,  white  and  dark-hlue,  so  called 
on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  in  pattern  to  the  cross  plaits 
of  a  rope.     This  kind  is  only  known  in  leather. 
Ko'zakura-odoshi,  light-blue  cords  of  leather,  closely  arranged  with  a 
conventional  cherry-blossom  pattern  in  white    stamped  over  it. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Ko-zakura-odoshi, 
Shida-kawa-odoshi,  light-blue  leather  cord  work  with  a  diaper  of  fern 

leaves  in  white. 
Nerinuki'Odoshif  cords  of  silk  thread  braided  in  several  colours,  generally 
white  and  blue  or  white  with  some  other  colour. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  the  Ito  odoshij  being  differently  named 
according  to  the  different  colours  used.  These  are  red,  yellow,  white, 
black,  blue,  light-green,  dark-blue,  mauve,  etc.  Other  arrangements 
exist  in  which  cords  of  two  colours  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
diagonal,  V-shaped,  or  checkered  pattern.  The  Iroiro-odoshi  is  so  called 
when  cords  of  several  colours  (generally  five)  are  used  in  some  variegated 
arrangement.  There  are  still  other  arrangements  when  one  colour  is 
used  in  different  shades,  so  as  to  shade  off  the  colour  from  deep  to  light. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  the  Moyegi-nioi-odoshi ,  where  green  is  used 
in  a  shaded  arrangement.  Again,  different  colours  are  sometimes  used 
in  horizontal  bands. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular colours  in  the  silk  cord- work  employed  in  the  armour  of  different 
important  families.  Some  writers  assert  that  to  the  Taira  family  be- 
longed purple,  to  the  Fnjiwara  light-green,  and  to  the  Tachi-bana 
yellow,  this  being  fixed  in  the  time  of  Seiwa  Tenno  (859-87G).  Other 
authors,  however,  deny  any  such  fixed  rules,  and  it  appears  that  whether 
or  not  any  laws  existed,  they  were  not  retained  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  colour  adopted  seems  mostly  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
caprice,  its  choice  being  determined  sometimes  by  certain  arbitrary  rules 
of  luck  which  existed  with  reference  to  the  **  star  "  of  the  wearer. 
Thus  we  read  that  for  the  man  of  the  **  nature  of  wood,"  according  to 
the  laws  of  soothsaying,  black  was  the  lucky  colour,  etc.,  etc. 
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In  addition'io  the  laminated  tods,  highly  decorated  with  silk  threads 
as  above,  there  were  other  kinds  more  or  less  used  and  distingoished  by 
their  particolar  shape  or  materiaL 

Of  these  the  Kusari-sode  was  made  of  one  oblong  piece  of  leather 
or  padded  cloth,  covered  with  chain  mail,  having  a  narrow  plate  at  the 
top,  Kamuri'ita^  to  stiffen  it  and  form  its  point  of  attachment. 

The  Kawara-sode  consisted  of  one  large  oblong  plate,  with  two 
moveable  plates  at  the  bottom  attached  by  leather  cords. 

The  Namban-sode  or  Gaku-sode  was  a  kind  of  sode  resembling  in 
shape  the  framed  tablets  hong  in  front  of  temples  and  gateways  nnder 
the  eaves.  The  central  portion  was  of  one  plate  of  metal,  upon  which 
was  lacquered  a  dragon  or  some  other  device.  The  border,  which 
resembled  the  frame  of  a  tablet,  was  of  some  bright  ornamental  metal. 

The  Maru-sode,  as  the  name  implies,  was  round,  or  rather  oval, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  oblong  shape.  It  generally  consisted  of  one 
plate  decorated  upon  the  outer  surface  with  some  pattern  and  the  crest. 
A  favourite  ornament  was  a  conventional  wave  pattern. 

The  Ha-sode  and  Taka-no-ha-sode  resembled  in  shape  a  bird's 
wing. 

The  Hiyotan-sode  was  in  outline  the  shape  of  a  gourd. 

The  Ki-no'ha-sode  was  shaped  like  a  leaf. 

KOTE — AVANT  BRAS  AND  BRASSARTS. 

The  Kote  is  that  portion  of  the  armour  which  forms  a  tight  defen- 
sive sleeve  for  the  whole  of  each  arm,  occupying  in  one  piece  the  place 
held  in  European  armour  by  the  brassarts,  coudi^res  and  avant  bras. 
It  consists  of  a  close-fitting  sleeve  of  padded  cloth,  silk  or  leather, 
widening  at  the  mouth,  where  it  fits  over  the  shoulder,  and  is  tied  by 
strings  round  the  chest.  The  Kote  is  covered  in  parts  with  mail  and 
additional  metal  plates,  and  terminates  in  a  metal  band- guard  or  semi- 
gauntlet  called  the  Tetsii-gai.  These  metal  defences  are  applied  only 
to  the  outer  portion  of  the  arm,  the  inside  portion  towards  the 
body  not  requiring  such  protection.  It  is  upon  the  inside  that  the 
cloth  or  leather  which  forms  the  body  of  the  sleeve  is  laced  up 
tightly  with  leather  or  silk  cords  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  mouth- 
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piece.  The  uppermost  plate  of  the  Kote  covering  the  shoulder  below 
the  Sode  is  called  the  Kamuri-itaf  and  to  this  are  attached  the  three 
cords,  two  of  which  are  tied  round  the  chest,  while  one  connects  with  the 
string  of  the  opposite  Kote.  Immediately  below  this,  for  the  protection 
of  the  principal  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  is  a  large  metal 
plate  or  a  collection  of  scales  connected  by  mail,  called  the  Gaku-no-Ua, 
At  the  point  of  the  elbow  is  a  circular  metal  plate  forming  a  kind  of 
coudi^re  and  called  the  Hiji-gane,  The  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm  is 
provided  with  a  plate  called  the  Ikada^  which  sometimes  consists  of 
long  parallel  splint*like  strips  of  metal  connected  by  chain  mail,  and 
sometimes  is  in  one  piece  of  pierced  and  embossed  metal.  Attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  same  piece  of  armour  is  the  Tetmgai^  which  generally 
consists  of  a  rounded  plate  following  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  hand 
above  the  knuckles,  lined  with  leather  and  having  loops  in  the  lining 
through  which  to  pass  one  or  two  fingers.  In  addition  to  this,  leather 
gloves  are  worn.  In  some  of  the  older  and  more  complete  ^uits  the 
hand-guard  has  metal  finger-pieces  separately  attached  by  a  chain  to  the 
body  of  the  gauntlet.  The  idea  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  Kote  is  evidently  to  leave  the  motion  of  the  arm  as  free  as 
possible,  employing  plates  of  metal  sewn  on  to  the  flexible  sleeve  only 
in  order  to  protect  the  most  fleshy  parts  of  the  arm.  There  are  several 
distinct  kinds  of  Kote^  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Tsutsu-gote  is  the  special  name  given  to  that  kind  of  Kote  of  which  the 
whole  is  covered  with  mail,  the  outer  portion  of  the  upper  and 
lower  arm  being  further  protected  by  large  parallel  splints  or 
curved  metal  plates  sewn  on,  so  as  to  leave  the  elbow  joint  free 
and  covered  only  by  the  mail. 

Tsiigi-gote  is  that  kind  of  Kote  which,  being  covered  with  chain  mail, 
has  its  upper  portion  further  protected  by  a  wide  piece  loosely 
attached  to  the  shoulder,  in  all  respects  resembling  the  Sode, 
but  smaller.  The  lower  arm  is  provided  with  the  ordinary  metal 
plate,  avant  bras  and  gauntlet. 

Shino-gote,  Yetchiu-gote,  and  Aicase-gote  are  names  all  applied  to  one 
particular  kind  of  Kote,  the  diflerence  in  the  names  indicating  merely 
slight  alterations  in  the  modes  of  tying.    This  kind  is  entirely 
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covered  with  chain  mail,  with  small  strips  of  metal  averaging  about 

two  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  wide,  sewn  over  it  at  regular 

distances. 
Oshi-no-gote  is  the  name  used  to  indicate  that  kind  of  kote  which  has 

the  outer  part  of  the  fore-arm   covered  with  thin   splint-shaped 

plates  and  strips  of  chain  mail  alternately. 
Tominaga-gote  is  the  distinguishing  name  used  when   both  the  hole 

are  connected  together  by  a  silk  or  leather  collar-piece  instead  of, 

as  usual,  being  tied  round  the  body  separately  by  cords. 
Hansho-gote  is  the  name  applied  to  a  kind  of  avant-bras  or  curtailed 

Kote,  consisting  of  three  longitudinal  plates  connected  with  chain 

mail  and  lined  with  padded  cloth,  silk  or  leather.     It  is  tied  round 

the  fore-arm. 
Yu-gote  is  the  particular  name  given  to  a  Kote  of  padded  silk  or  brocade, 

having  no  metal  furnishings,  and  used  specially  for  archery. 
There  are  other  names  used  to  denote  slight  differences  in  make,  but 

for  the  most  part  they  indicate  no  great  departure  from  the  kinds 

before  mentioned. 

HAI-DATE — CUISSARTS. 

The  name  Hai-date  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the  armour  correspond- 
ing to  the  cuissarts  in  European  armour,  protecting  the  thighs  but 
hanging  loosely  like  a  double  apron  piece.  The  upper  portion  consists 
of  a  continuous  slashed  apron  piece  of  silk  or  leather,  with  strong  bands 
for  tying  round  the  belly,  this  portion  being  hidden  by  the  body 
armour.  The  lower  portions  hang  down  in  the  form  of  two  strong 
plates  for  the  protection  of  the  thighs.  Among  the  distinguishing 
names  for  different  kinds  of  Hai-date  are : — 

The  Jta-hai-datCy  which  has  for  the  protection  of  each  thigh  a  continuous 
metal  plate  mostly  composed  of  numerous  square  scales  sewn  over 
a  leather  or  silk  lining,  with  leather  cords.  The  surface  is  often 
engraved  or  inlaid  in  gold  with  a  crest  or  some  device.  When 
worn,  the  plates  of  the  Hai-date  lie  more  or  less  flatly  over  the 
front,  having  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  but  not  closely 
following  the  curve  of  the  thigh. 
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The  Odoshi-hai'date,  of  which  the  thigh  pieces  are  made  of  metal  scales 
overlapping  and  fastened  with  silk  thread  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Sode  and  Kusadzuri,  Either  the  Kebiki  or  Stigake  kind  of  sewing 
is  used,  there  being  three  rows  of  scales  and  a  bottom  border 
(hishi'ita).  The  upper  apron-portion,  which  is  always  called 
Koshi'tsuke-no-nOf  is  of  damask  or  silk,  with  the  crest  of  the  wearer 
woven  or  embroidered  npon  it,  and  in  all  respects  treated  as  the 
Hakama,  having  slits  at  the  sides  to  be  used  as  pockets  and  called 
Muchi-gashi-nO'  ana . 

The  Igo-hai'<iat€f  of  which  the  lower  portion  is  covered  with  very  small 
plates  sewn  upon  a  cloth  or  silk  body.  This  kind  is  worn  mostly 
by  horsemen,  as  being  more  flexible  and  less  inconvenient  in  riding. 

The  Yechiu-hai'date,  which  forms  a  complete  covering  for  both  the 
front  and  back  of  the  thighs,  the  thigh-pieces  being  of  chain  mail 
with  small  metal  plates  attached.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  a 
regular  "  Hakarna  "  of  plaited  silk.  On  the  inside  are  various  bands 
of  leather  used  to  stiffen  the  whole  and  suspend  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  lower  portions.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  the 
Yechiu-  ha  i-  date. 

The  Hodo'hai-datey  which  is  bo  called  from  the  resemblance  in  shape 
which  its  upper  apron- shaped  portion  bears  to  the  Hodo-hata^  a 
religious  flag.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Odoshi-hai-date  but 
more  complicated,  the  thigh  pieces  being  in  several  overlapping 
flaps.  The  upper  flap  of  each  thigh  is  in  one  plate,  composed  of 
closely  arranged  scales,  and  under  this,  hanging  considerably 
below  the  larger  plate  and  as  a  fringe,  are  four  small  separate  pieces. 
These  lower  pieces  hang  over  the  knees,  where  their  detached 
form  allows  free  movement. 

SUNE-ATE — GREAVES  OR  GREVIERES. 

The  defences  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  corresponding  to  the 
greaves  of  European  armour,  arc  called  Sune-atCy  of  which  there  are 
various  kinds.  For  the  most  part  they  are  of  curved  plates  following 
the  modelling  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  being  fastened  by  clasps  or  strings, 
very  much  Hke  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  greaves.  In  some  cases  they 
are  of  more  flexible  material,  more  resembling  thick  padded  gaiters. 
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The  Bishatnon'Sune-ate  is  the  special  name  given  to  that  kind  of  gr&viere 
which  is  composed  of  three  continuons  metal  plates  hoond  together, 
the  central  one  being  prolonged  upwards  for  the  protection  of  the 
knee  cap,  this  upper  portion  being  called  the  Kakudzuri.  The 
metal  plates  are  lacquered  in  different  ways,  or  are  engraved  or 
inlaid. 

Shinotate-sune-ate. — This  kind  is  composed  of  a  number  of  long  parallel 
metal  plates  divided  by  strips  of  chain  mail. 

TsutsU'Sune-ate, — This  kind  is  composed  of  two  curved  metal  plates 
hinged  in  the  middle,  having  no  lining,  but  worn  over  the  inner 
leggings,  which  act  as  a  soft  padding.  To  this  kind  the  Kokudzuri 
is  not  fixed,  but  is  sometimes  added  separately. 

Niwo-sune-ate. — This  kind  is  the  same  as  the  former,  but  is  lined. 

Kiyahan-suiu-ate, — This  kind  is  made  entirely  of  chain  mail  sewn  upon 
a  padded  lining,  and  has  no  KahutzuH,  The  lower  portion  ends 
in  a  rounded  pad  without  mail,  which  partly  covers  the  foot. 

Sudare-sune-ate, — This  kind  is  covered  alternately  with  strips  of  chain 
mail  and  long  metal  plates,  about  eight  in  number. 
The  greaves,  when  of  long  narrow  plates  and  mail  intermixed,  had 

those  plates  at  the  inner  ankle  curtailed  in  order  not  to  cause  pain  or 

inconvenience  in  walking.     The  Kakudzun  were  generally  in  one  of  two 

principal  shapes,  named  respectively  Yama-gata  and  Juwo-gashira. 

KUTSU — SHOES. 

As  a  covering  for  the  feet  were  worn  shoes  with  curved  pointed 
toes,  completing  the  dress  of  an  armed  warrior.  These  were,  however, 
only  worn  during  ceremonies  or  by  the  leaders  whilst  riding,  the  ordinary 
straw  sandals  being  preferred  for  marching  or  fighting  dismounted. 
The  soles  of  these  shoes  were  of  stiff  leather  and  the  uppers  of  bear's 
skin,  lined  inside  with  handsome  silk  brocade. 

KATA-ATB. 

The  Kata-ate  were  pieces  of  some  soft  padded  material  put  over 
each  shoulder  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Watagami.    Sometimes  they  were 
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both  tmited  to  the  Yeri-mawariy  which  was  a  kind  of  gorgette  going  all 
round  the  neck,  made  of  padded  cloth  or  leather  covered  with  metal 
plates  or  shark  skin. 

WAXI-BIEI. 

The  Waki-biki,  which  were  sometimes  called  Waki-datef  consisted 
of  two  pieces  of  padded  material,  sometin^es  covered  with  chain  mail, 
which  were  hong  to  the  sides  under  the  armpits  to  form  an  extra 
protection  nnder  the  body  armoor  or  to  form  a  padding  for  it.  Some . 
of  the  Wakirbiki  are  oiodoshi,  some  of  chain  mail  with  small  shino^  some 
of  large  metal  plates  hinged  together.  They  are  mostly  rounded  at  the 
bottom  and  always  hollowed  at  the  top,  leaving  two  horns  provided 
with  cords  and  buttons  for  fixing  round  the  shoulders. 

MANJITUWA. 

The  Manjiyuwa  was  the  name  given  to  a  combination  in  one  piece 
of  the  Kata-ate,  Yeri-mawari  and  WaJd-biki. 

Jm-BAORI — HABARD  OR  SURCOAT. 

The  Jim-haori  was  a  kind  of  habard  or  surcoat  worn  over  the  armour 
for  purposes  of  display.  Some  kinds  have  largo  sleeves  and  are  called 
Sode-baori;  some  have  merely  openings  for  the  arms  and  are  called 
Hampi.  The  shape  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Japanese  haori,  being, 
however,  slit  up  behind  for  convenience  in  riding.  It  is  generally  made 
of  some  highly  ornamented  fabric, — silk,  damask,  or  brocade. 

The  Karako-baori  was  a  curious  kind  of  surcoat,  having  no  sleeves 
but  a  curious  frill  round  the  arm  openings. 

The  clothes  worn  under  the  armour  will  be  separately  described. 

HORO. 

A  curious  additional  defence  was  worn  over  the  armour,  which,  as 
fiEur  as  we  know,  has  no  equivalent  in  the  defences  of  any  other  nation, 
and  which  went  by  the  name  of  HOro,    It  consisted  of  a  large  cloth  or 
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bag,  generally  attached  loosely  to  the  back  of  monnted  warriors  so  as 
to  fill  with  the  wind  and  form  a  large  pillow-shaped  projection  at  the 
back  while  riding.  Sometimes  it  was  kept  filled  with  air  by  means  of 
a  light  oval  core  of  wicker-work  attached  firmly  to  the  back  of  th^ 
armour.  This  carious  device  was  supposed  to  shield  the  wearer  from 
arrows  shot  from  the  side  or  behind. 

The  ordinary  length  is  nearly  six  feet,  and  made  out  of  about  five 
strips  carefully  sewn  together  lengthwise  and  strengthened  by  plaits. 
Upon  the  centre,  top  and  bottom  the  crest  of  the  wearer  is  worked, 
and  both  the  upper  and  lower  edge  are  provided  with  a  fringe.  Near 
the  top  and  bottom,  each  side  is  provided  with  a  cord,  the  top  cords 
being  attached  either  to  the  helmet  or  to  the  large  ring  at  the  back  of 
the  body  armour,  which  is  otherwise  used  for  the  Ageniaki  or  handsome 
silk  tassels.  In  some  paintings  the  hard  is  shewn  as  supported  upon  a 
rod  fixed  into  a  socket  on  the  back;  but  no  particular  authority  is 
known  for  this  mode.  The  lower  cords  were  fastened  round  the  waist. 
In  some  cases  the  horo  was  worn  at  the  front,  hung  from  the  helmet 
across  to  the  forehead  of  the  horse,  being  kept  in  this  position  by  long 
cords  tying  it  to  the  stirrups.  It  thus  formed  a  screen  to  the  face  and 
front  of  the  body,  considerably  impeding  vision. 

BODE  JIBUSHI — SLEEVE-BADGE. 

The  Sode  jhnshi  was  a  small  silk  or  cotton  cloth  about  the  same 
length  as  the  sode,  which  was  attached  to  it  by  cords  tied  to  two  rings 
fixed  to  the  sode.  Its  other  end  was  left  loose  and  allowed  to  flutter 
in  the  wind.  It  generally  bore  some  crest  or  the  name  of  Hachiman, 
the  god  of  war,  in  some  fixed  colour.  The  device  upon  this  badge 
was  fixed  by  the  general,  being  different  on  different  occasions,  as  it  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  friends  and  foes,  and  only  put 
on  on  the  eve  of  some  action. 

The  Kasa-jirushi  was  a  similar  cloth  badge  attached  to  the  hat  or 
helmet,  for  which  a  ring  was  provided  on  the  helmet.  It  was  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Sode  jirushi,  measuring  about  one  foot  four  inches  in 
length.  Sometimes,  intead  of  being  hung  by  a  ring  to  the  back  of  the 
helmet,  it  was  attached  to  a  small  rod  about  one  foot  eight  inches  long, 
fixed  vertically  to  the  front  of  the  hehnet.    That  of  the  general  was 
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osnally  of  some  rich  brocade,  with  the  device  in  gold  or  silver  thread. 
That  of  the  common  soldiers  was  of  white  silk  or  cloth,  with  the  device 
in  black. 

Another  kind  of  the  Kasa-jirushi  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ChiU' 
kasa-jirushi,  is  similar  to  the  former,  but  has  cords  at  its  bottom  end 
by  which  it  is  attached  loosely  to  the  bottom  of  the  helmet.  The 
top  edge  is  held  up  above  the  front  of  the  helmet  by  means  of  a  metal 
rod  with  three  prongs.    This  kind  was  made  for  use  in  stormy  weather. 

The  Sashi-mono  was  a  small  banner  worn  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  long  rod,  which  was  fixed  into  sockets  at  the  back  of  the  armour, 
reaching  higher  than  the  head  behind.  Such  banners  were  not  worn 
before  the  Tensh6  period  (1578). 

Much  as  the  different  armours  herebefore  described  vary  in  the 
degree  of  ornament  bestowed  upon  them,  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
ordinary  soldiers  wore  defences  anything  like  them  in  completeness. 

The  armour  worn  commonly  by  the  lower  class  of  retainers  was 
called  Nuko  or  Ban-gmoku^  and  in  earlier  times,  Tonoi-no-Haramaki, 

.  Such  armour  consisted  generally  of  a  capel-de-fer  or  small  helmet 
and  a  corselet,  for  the  rest  the  soldier  being  clothed  in  usual  travel- 
ling dress,  with  gaiters  and  sandals.  Of  the  common  helmet  there  were 
three  kinds,  namely  Kusari-kabuto  (chain  mail  helmet),  Kawagasa 
(leather  hat)  and  Akagane-gasa  (copper  hat).  The  Kmari-kabuto  or 
Tatami'kahuto  was  made  of  small  pieces  of  iron  plate,  connected  with 
double  chain  mail  sewn  on  to  padded  cloth  or  leather  stuff,  both  the 
the  skull-piece  and  the  couvre-nuque  being  made  in  the  same  way.  The 
shape  as  nearly  as  possible  resembled  the  ordinary  padded  fire-bonnet 
still  worn  by  firemen.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  cue  of  hair 
to  protrude  from.  The  shikoro  or  cotivre-nuque  was  slit  up  in  the 
middle.  The  Kawa-gasa  was  a  leather  hat  which  was  best  made  of 
a  particular  kind  of  leather  called  Nari-gasaf  and  the  best  class  of  hat 
thus  made  was  considered  superior  to  the  mail  helmet.  The  leather 
was  perfectly  stiff,  and  was  well  lacquered  on  both  sides  so  as  to  produce 
a  hard,  tough  material,  which  in  the  best  kinds  would  stand  the  test 
of  long  immersion  in  water.  The  crown  was  generally  brought  to  a 
point  and  the  brim  was  broad.  The  usual  colour  outside  was  black, 
with  a  gilt  crest  in  the  centre. 
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The  Akagane-gasa  or  copper  hat  was  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
leather  hat  and  was  considered  more  durable.  There  is  said  to  have 
been  one  special  kind  much  used  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of  which  the 
crown  was  covered  with  a  revolving  piece  so  as  to  move  when  struck 
by  a  thrust  or  missile.  A  copper  hat  is  also  said  to  have  been  used, 
if  needs  occurred,  as  a  pan  for  cooking,  which  added  to  its  utility  in 
time  of  war. 

Of  the  corslets  worn  by  the  lower  ranks  were  the  Sewari-gusokUf 
the  Uchi-awase-gusohif  the  Tatami-gusoku  and  the  Hara-ate  or  Uara-ate- 
gawa.  Of  these  the  Sewari-gusokxi  was  a  leather  corselet  made  in  large 
pieces  of  Neri-kawa  lacquered  black.  It  was  fitted  and  laced  together 
to  foim  one  piece,  opening  in  the  back,  for  which  latter  reason  it  was  some- 
times called  Yoroi-haraniaki.  Unlike  the  haramaki  of  the  better  armour, 
however,  there  was  no  separate  piece  to  fill  in  this  opening,  which  was 
closed  either  by  clasps  or  by  laced  silk  cords.  There  were  several 
different  shapes,  of  which  the  pigeon-breasted  one  was  considered  the 
best.  The  trunk  was  generally  short  and  had  five  kusadzuri  (taces) 
attached,  which  were  also  short.  Such  suits  could  easily  be  adapted  to 
any  wearer,  and  were  generally  made  full  for  this  purpose,  being 
tightened  up  by  lacing  and  by  a  tight  girdle  wound  round  the  waist. 
Upon  the  black  body  the  crest  of  the  lord  was  marked  in  gold  or  red. 

The  Uchi-awase-gusoku  only  differs  from  the  former  in  that  front 
and  back  are  separated,  being  joined  at  both  sides  after  putting  on. 
Such  armour  is  more  portable  and  easy  to  pack. 

Of  the  Tatami-gusoku  there  were  two  kinds ;  one  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  leather.  As  the  name  implies,  such  corselets  were  made  to 
double  up  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Tatami-do, 

The  Hara-ate  or  Hara-ate-gawa  was  a  leather  corselet  made  of 
Neri-kawa^  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  fire-jacket  worn  now  by  firemen. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


Tdkiyd,  Oct.  12,  1880. 

A  Geoeral  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shd-hei-knwan,  Seid6,  T6kiyd,  on  Tuesday, 
Dot.  12, 1880,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which  it 
appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  John  J.  Qoin  on  **  The  Lacquer  Industry  of  Japan  **  was  read 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  author.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PaSSENTS. 

I.  Exchanges: — 

American  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin :  Nos.  3,  4, 1879. 
do.  do.  1,  1880. 

American  Oriental  Society ;  Journal :  Vol.  X.,  No.  2. 
Anthracite  Goal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania  ;  by  P.  W.  Sheafer,  Esq. 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Journal :  IX.,  No.  4. 
Aaiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal :  Vol.  XIJX.,  Pt.  2. 

do.  Proceedings :  Nos.  4,  5, 1880. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Notulen,  Deel.  XXVII.,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

do.  Yerhandlingen,  Deel.  XXXIX.,  XLI. 

Celestial  Empire,  Vol.  XV.,  Nos.  23,  24,  25. 

do.  Vol.  XVI.,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11. 

China  Review,  Vol.  Vm.,  No.  6,  and  Vol.  IX.,  No.  1. 
Chinese  Recorder,  Vol.  XI^  No.  4. 
Cosmos,  by  Guido  Cora,  Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 1880. 
Geographical  Survey  of  India ;  Records :  Vol.,  XIII.  Pts.  2,  8. 


Imperial  Bnssian  Geographieal  Society ;  Bulletin :  2  Nos. 

Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  27-41. 

La  Litterature  des  Japonais ;  par  L6on  de  Bosny. 

Monthly  Exports,    Prices  Current,    and  Trade   Beport;     London:    July  and 

August,  1888. 
New  South  Wales,  Council  of  Education ;  Beport :  1878. 
Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fiir  den  Orient ;  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8, 1880. 
Boman-Urdd  Journal,  Nos,  23,  24,  25,  1880. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch ;  Journal :  Vol.  XTV.,  No.  37. 

do.  North  China  Branch,  Journal :  No.  14. 

Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Proceedings :  1878-1879. 

do.  New  South  Wales,  Journal  and  Proceedings :  Vol.  XTT. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings :  Vol.  n.,  Nos.  6,  6,  7,  8, 1880. 
Sociedad  Qeografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin  :  Tom.  VQI.,  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 
Soci^t^  de  Geographic ;  Bulletin  :  March  and  April,  1880. 
Tijdsclirift  voor  Indische  Taal,  Land  en  Volkenkund,  Deel.  XXV.,  Aflevering,  4, 

6,  6, 1878. 
Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal,   Land  en  Volkenkund,  Deel.  XXVI.,  Aflevering, 

1,  1880. 
Several  catalogues  of  books  from  different  publishing  houses. 

n.  Donations : — 
Bor5-Boudour  (Great  Buddha)  dans  rHe  de  Java ;  public  d'aprds  les  ordres  de  Son 

Excellence  le  Ministre  des  Colonies,  par  le  Dr.  C.  Le^mans. 

do.    in  Dutch. 
393  Plates  in  folio,  illustrating  the  above. 
17  Plates  in  quarto         do.  do. 

2  Japanese  Metric  and  English  Weights  and  Measures,  by  E.  Einch,  "Kaq. 
1  Indien  in  Wort  und  Bild ;  von  E.  Schlagintweit :  specimen  sheet. 


T6kiy6,  Nov.  9. 1880. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Sh6-hei-kawan,  Seidd,  Tdkiyd,  on  Taesdaj, 
Nov.  9,  1880,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  that  Lady  Mary  Thompson  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  society ;  also  that  Mr.  James  Main  Dixon  had  been  appointed  Treasurer,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Shand,  who  had  declined  office ;  also  that  Messrs.  E.  G.  Holtham  an4 
H.  T.  Terry  had  been  elected  members  of  Council  to  fill  the  vaoaocies  eaused  by 
the  departure  of  Messrs.  Bramsan  and  Gubbins  from  Ja^n. 


(iii ) 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  read  a  papw  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Dialects  spoken  in  Ahidzn." 

Mr.  B.  W.  Atkinson  read  a  paper  by  Bir.  T.  Ishikawa,  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
Rly  of  Tdkiyd,  on  *'  Kaki-no-shibu:' 

Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  both  papers,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  voted  to  the  authors. 

The  Librarian  exhibited  and  described  a  number  of  plates  illustrative  of  the 
Temple  of  Boro-boudour  in  Java,  recently  presented  to  the  society  by  the  Dutch 
Government.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


T6kiy6,  Deo.  14, 1880. 

A  General  meeting  was  held  at  the  Shd-hei-kuwan,  Seidd,  Tdkiy6,  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  14, 1880,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding;  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Naibu  Kanda  and  Professor  H.  M.  Paul  had  been 
elected  members  of  the  society. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which  if 
appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

**  Notes  on  Some  Recent  Earthquakes,'*  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing. 

*•  Evidences  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Japan,"  by  Prof.  John  Milne. 

*•  The  Mineral  Springs  of  Ashi-no-yu,  in  the  Hakone  Mountains,"  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
C.  Geerts. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Presents. 

I.  Exchanges: — 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Journal :  Vol.  X.,  No.  1. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal :  Vol.  XLIX.,  pt.  2,  Nos.  1,  2. 
Biblioth^que  Orientale  et  Linguistique  de  Jules  Thonnier ;  Catalogue. 
Celestial  Empire  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  Nos.  12-20. 
China  Review  ;  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2. 

Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal ;  Vol.  XI.,  No.  5. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail ;  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  42-49. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  College ;  Bulletin  :  July,  1880. 
Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fiir  den  Orient ;  Sept.  15,  1880. 
Eoman-Urdu  Journal ;  Vol.  ITT.,  Nos.  26,  28. 
Boyal  Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings :  Vol.  n.,  Nos.  9, 10. 


(iv) 

Soeiedad  Geografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin :  Tom.  IX.,  Nos.  1.  2. 
8oci6t6  de  Geographie ;  Bnlletin :  Join,  1880. 

n.  Donatiorf: — 
Diagram  of  the  Prospects  of  the  Anthracite  Ck)al  Trade  of  Pemisylvaiiia ;  presented 

by  P.  H.  Sheafer  Esq. 


Tdkiyd,  Jan.  11, 1881. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shd-hei-kuwan,  Seidd,  Tdkiyd,  on  Taeeday, 
Jan.  11,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  subscriptions  for  the  year  1881  were  now  dae. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dixon  exhibited  a  piece  of  painted  faience  in  the  form  of  a  plate, 
and  gave  a  version  of  the  story  which  was  the  subject  of  the  painting. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Geerts,  entitled  "  Analyses  of  Ten  Japanese  Mineral 
Spring  Waters,"  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  Corresponding  Secretazy,  in  the 
absence  of  the  authors,  read  the  following  papers : — 

"  Historical  Notes  on  Nagasaki,"  by  W.  A.  WooUey,  Esq. 

"  Hideyoshi's  Invasion  of  Korea;  Chapter  11. — The  Betreat,"  by  W.  Q. 
Aston,  Esq. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


(V) 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


T6kiy6,  Feb.  8th,  1881. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  President,  K6bQ-dai-gakkd, 
on  Toesday,  Feb.  8th,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  ohair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  James  M.  Gardiner  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list 
of  which  is  appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

Capt.  F.  Brinkley,  B.  A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  History  of  Japanese  Keramics," 
after  which  the  members  and  visitors  visited  the  museum  of  the  college  to 
examine  the  author's  collection  of  keramics.    There  was  no  other  business. 


PRESENTS. 

Bepertorio  Sinico-Giapponese,  compilato  dai  Professori  A.  Severini  e  0.  Puini, 

fasc.  rV,  completing  the  work. 
Japan  nach  Beisen  und  Studien  im  Auftrage  der  Eoniglich  Preussischen  Begierung 

dargestellt  von  J.  J.  Bein.    1  Band. 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Nos.  1  to  3  of  Vol.  IV. 
Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  11,^  No.  12. 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard,  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  8-11. 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard. 
Becords  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  XIH,  pt.  4. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  for  Aug.  1880. 
Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient,  Nov.  1880. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XLIX,  pt.  1,  No.  3. 
Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Nos.  7  and  8,  July  and  August,  1880. 
China  Beview,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3. 
Boman-Urdi&  Jonmal,  Vol.  m,  No.  29. 


(vi) 

On  a  new  Seismometer,  bj  Dr.  G.  Wagener. 

Act  and  Ball  (Numismatio  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia). 

The  Celestial  Empire,  9, 16,  23,  30  Dec,  1880,  and  6, 13,  20  Jan.,  1881. 


TdKiYd,  March  8th,  1881. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Sh6-hei-kawan,  Seidd,  Tdkiyd,  on  Taesday, 
March  8th,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Davison  and  General  T.  B.  Van  Boren 
had  been  elected  members. 

Professor  J.  A.  Ewiug  exhibited  a  glass  plate  containing  a  record  of  an 
earthquake  which  had  occurred  at  12.20  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
explained  that  the  record  showed  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
vibration  during  the  shock. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  read  a  paper  by 
Mr.  George  Lewis  entitled  **  A  Memorandum  on  the  Coleopterous  G«nuB  Damaster, 
with  notes  on  six  species  or  forms  in  it." 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Wright  read  the  first  part  of  a  translation  from  the  Japanese 
of  Aral  Hakuseki  '*  on  the  Capture  and  Captivity  of  P^re  Giovan  Battista  Sidotti, 
Missionary  to  Japan." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


T6kiy6,  April  12th,  1881. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shd-hei-kuwan,  Seid6,  T6kiy6,  on  Tuesday, 
April  12th,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  gave  notice  that 
he  should  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  at  the  next  general  meeting, 
to  the  effect  that  the  present  Bulc  XI  be  abolished  and  the  following  Bole 
substituted  for  it : — **  The  Officers  and  Council  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  Aimual  Meeting.  Persons  who  have  previously 
served  are  open  to  re-election." 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which  is 
appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  that  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.,  the 
London  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  had  expressed  their 
desire  to  procure  copies  of  Vol.  n,  now  out  of  print,  and  that  they  were  willing 
to  pay  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  publishing  price  for  them.  Persons  having  spare 
copies  were  therefore  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  H.  Faulds  exhibited  some  petrified  specimens  from  Eaga,  alleged  to  have 
been  petrified  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  action  of  warm  water. 


(vii), 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Wright  read  the  second  part  of  a  translation  front  the 
Japanese  of  Arai  Hakuseki  "on  the  Capture  and  Oaptifity  of  Pdre  GioTsn 
Battista  Sidotti." 

Oapt.  J.  M.  James  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Bosaries  (Jiu-diu)  a* 
used  by  the  different  sects  of  Baddhists  in  Japan." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

PBESENTS. 

American  G^graphical  Society ;  Bulletin,  No.  5,  1879. 
American  Oriental  Society ;  Proceedings,  Oct.,  1880. 
American  Philosophical  Society ;  two  papers  by  Henry  Phillips,  jr. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal,  Vol.  49,  pt.  I,  No.  4 ;  1880. 

•*  "  **    49,  pt.  n.  No.  3 ;  1880. 

"  "  "         Proceedings,  Nos.  9-10, 1880 ;  No.  1, 1881. 

Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society ;  Proceedings,  1878-1880* 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIX  and  XX,  pts.  1,  4. 
Celestial  Empire,  Vol.  16,  Nos.  21.  25,  and  Vol.  17,  Nos.  1-12. 
China  Beview,  Vol.  VUI,  No.  6 ;  Vol.  IX,  Nos.  1,  2,  4. 
Chinese  Becorder,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6 ;  Vol.  XH,  No.  1. 
Cosmos  di  Guido  Cora,  Tom.  VI,  Nos.  4,  6. 
Harvard  College  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  Nob.  4-7 ; 

Vol.  Vn,  Nos.  1,  2. 
H.  I.  M.  Customs  Beport  of  Japan ;  Feb.,  1881. 
Imperial  Bussian  (Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Proceedings,  1880. 

Papers  by  H.  Philips,  jr. 
Boman-Urdii  Journal,  Vol.  HI,  Nos.  80,  31. 
Boyal  Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings,  Vol.  H,  No.  11. 

m,  Nos  1,2, 
Boyal  Dublin  Society ;  Proceedings,  Vol.  I,  H. 

••         "         "  Transactions,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  H,  pts.  1,  2. 

Sociedad  de  Gegrafica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin,  Tom.  IX,  Nos.  3-6, 
Soci6t6  de  G6ographie ;  Bulletin,  Juillet-Novembre,  1880. 

Soci^t^  des  Etudes  Japonaises,  Chinoises,  Tartares,  etc.;  M^moires,  Tom.  11,  pt.  2. 
The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography ;  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  1-3. 
The  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  46-53,  and  Vol.  V,  Nos.  1-14. 


TdKiTd,  May  10th,  1881. 
A   General  Meeting   was  held  at   the  Shd-hei-kuwan,  Seidd,  T6kiyd,  on 
Tuesday,  May  10th,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 


(viii) 

The  Libxarian  reported  the  receipt  of  yarious  jHresente,  a  list  of  whioh  is 
appended.    lliaiik»  were  ordered. 

It  was  annonnced  that  the  Bev.  A.  D.  Grmg  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  and  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Wright  a  member  of  Council. 

The  Becording  Secretary,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  moved  that  the 
existing  Bule  XI  of  the  Constitution  be  abolished,  and  the  following  Bule 
substituted  for  it : — "  The  Officers  and  Council  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Persons  who  have  previously 
served  are  open  to  re-election." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  C.  T.  Blanchet  and  carried  onanimoHsly. 

Mr.  £.  M.  Satow  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Ancient  Japanese  Bituala,  pt.  HI." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

PBESENTS, 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India ;  Journal,  Vol.  VI,  pt.  3. 
American  G^eographioal  Society ;  Bulletin,  No.  2, 1880. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  pt.  2,  No.  4. 

**  "        Proceedings,  No.  2, 1881. 

Celestial  Empire,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  14,  16, 17. 
Geological  Survey  of  India;  Becords,  Vol.  XIV,  pt.  1. 
OBsterreiohische  Monateschrift  fUr  den  Orient,  March  15, 1681. 
Boman-Urdii  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  No.  32. 
Boyal  Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings,  Vol.  HE,  pt.  3. 
Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania ;  Proceedings,  1879. 
Sociedad  Geografioa  de  Madrid ;  Boletin,  Tom.  X,  No.  1. 
Sooi6t6  de  G^ographie;  Bulletin,  Dec.  1880. 
Soci6t6  Imperiale  Busse  de  Geographic,  Vols.  XVI,  XVII. 
Documents  sur  TAsie  Centrale,  par  C.  Imbault-Huart ;   from  the  Director  of  the 

School  of  Oriental  Languages. 
Japanese  Pottery,  edited  by  A.  W.  Franks ;  from  the  author. 
Paper  on  Old  American  Almanacs,  by  Henry  Philips,  jr ;  from  the  author. 


EBBATA  IN  PABT  I,  VOL.  IX. 


Page  44,  line  8;  for  ** one-sixtieth "  read  "one  suL-hundredth.** 
tt    ««  ]^  i^ .  £^  (( sixty  "  read  "  six  hundred." 


l«) 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


TdKiYd,  June  14th,  1881. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shd-hei-kuwan,  Seidd,  Tdkiyd,  on  Tuesday, 
Jane  14th,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  that  General  A.  C.  Jones  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which  is 
appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 
**  Hideyoshi's  Invasion  of  Korea :  Part  m. — Negotiation,"  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq. 
*'A  Translation  of  the  Don-zhi-keu,  or  Teachings  for  the  Young,'*  by  B.  H. 

Chamberlain,  Esq. 
"  A  Translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  Luedeoke  on  the  new  Mineral,  Beinite,** 

by  M.  Yokoyama,  Esq.,  communicated  by  Dr.  D.  Brauns. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

PRESENTS. 

American  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin,  Nos.  1  and  3,  1881. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Proceedings,  No.  3,  March,  1881. 

"  "       "      •*       Journal,  Vol.  L.,  pt.  I.,  No.  1 ;  pt.  H.,  No.  1. 

Celestial  Empire  ;  Vol.  XVH.,  Nos.  16,  18-22. 

China  Beview ;  Vol.  IX.,  No.  5. 

Cosmos  di  Guido  Cora ;  Vol.  VI.,  pts.  7,  8. 

Harvard  College  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin,  Vol.  VHI. 

Japan  Mail ;  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  16-23. 

Natural  History  of  Montreal ;  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

♦*        ♦*        ♦*         Annual  Eeport,  1857. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Montreal ;  List  of  Premiums,  1881. 

Province  de  Manitoba  et  Territoire  du  Nord-Ouest  du  Canada,  1878. 

New  South  Wales ;  Council  of  Education,  Beport,  1879. 

"      Dept.  of  Mines,  Annual  Beport,  1878. 
it         it  i(         (t       it         (i  ({  <i       1879 

"      "        *•    Maps  for  Annual  Beport,' 1879. 
**        "  "     Boyal  Society,  Journal  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XTIT. 

Boman-Urdti  Journal ;  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  33,  34, 1881. 
Boyal  (Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings,  April,  1881. 


Bnssian  Imperial  Geographical  Society ;  Balletin,  1881. 
Sociedad  de  Geografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin,  Feb.,  1881. 
The  Canadian  Antiquarian,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  3,  Jan.,  1881;  presented  by  Major 

Hagnet-Latoor,  M.  A.  N.  T.,  etc.,  etc. 
ViUe-Marie ;  Annuaire  et  sapplement,  Jan.  1881. 

Geology  of  the  Environs  of  Tdkiyd,  by  Dr.  D.  Braans,  presented  by  the  anther. 
Japan  nach  Beisen  und  Stadien,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Bein ;  presented  by  the  author. 
A  new  form  of  Pendolom  Seismograph,  by  J.  A.  Ewing ;  presented  by  the  author. 


Tdimrd,  June  28th,  1881. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shd-kei-kuwan,  Seidd,  Tdkiyd,  on 
Tuesday,  June  28th,  1881,  Dr.  Divers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which  is 
ai^)ended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

The  President  announced  the  receipt  of  a  medal  commemorative  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  North-Asian  passage  by  the  **Yega,"  presented  by  the 
Swedish  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences.    A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors  was  passed. 

The  Bev.  W«  B.  Wright  read  Part  in.  of  his  translation  from  the  Japanese  of 
Arai  Hakuseki  on  "  The  Capture  and  captivity  of  P5re  Giovan  Battista  Sidotti." 

Mr.  J.  Conder  read  a  paper  on  *'  Japanese  Armour,*'  and  exhibited  a  number 
of  specimens. 

The  Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  Session  1880-81  was  read  by  the  Becording 
Secretary,  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

Officers  and  Members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected  by 
ballot,  with  the  following  result : — 

President :  J.  Gordon  Kennedy,  Esq.;  Vice-Presidents :  Bev.  J.  L.  Amerman, 
A.  J.  C.  Geerts,  Esq.;  Corresponding  Secretary:  E.  M.  Satow,  Esq.;  Becording 
Secretaries  :  C.  H.  Dallas,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Ewing,  Esq.;  Treasurer :  J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq.; 
Librarian :  Bev.  C.  T.  Blanchet ;  Members  of  Council :  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq., 
Dr.  Edward  Divers,  Y.  Duer,  Esq.,  Bev.  C.  S.  Eby,  Bev.  J.  H.  Gulick,  D.  D.,  A.  G. 
S.  Hawes,  Esq.,  John  Milne,  Esq.,  W.  J.  S.  Shand,  Esq.,  T.  Walsh,  E?q. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  Council  and  the  meeting  waa 
then  adjourned. 

PRESENTS. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Jonmal. 

Celestial  Empire,  Vol.  XVII.,  Nos.  23,  24. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal. 

Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Becords. 

Japan  Weekly  Mail ;  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  24,  25. 

Sodedad  de  Geografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 


Sooi6t6  de  Geographie  de  Bochefort ;  Bnlletin. 

Tdkiyd  Dai  Qeku  Memoirs  of  Scientific  Department ;  No8.  4,  5. 

Medal  of  the  Ezpeidition  aroand  the  Northern  Coast  of  Asia,  by  Prof.  Nordenskjold 

and  Capt.  Pallander ;  presented  by  the  Boyal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Sanskrit  Grammar,  by  W.  D.  Whitney ;  presented  by  the  author. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SESSION  1880-81. 


Dnring  the  past  session  the  activity  of  the  Society  has  in  some  measure 
diminished,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  resident  members  and  the 
temporary  absence  of  others,  among  whom  were  several  frequent  contributors  to 
its  Transactions.  Nevertheless,  the  usual  number  of  general  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Tdkiyd,  at  which  twenty  papers  were  read,  showing  a  slight  numerical 
excess  over  the  preceding  session.  A  list  of  these  papers  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A. 

Eight  new  members  have  been  elected,  and  the  same  number  have  resigned. 
Of  those  who  cease  to  be  Resident  Members  in  consequence  of  their  leaving  the 
country  permanently,  six  have  been  placed  at  their  own  request  on  the  list  of 
Non-Resident  Members.    The  number  of  members  temporarily  absent  is  twelve. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  considerable  demand 
has  sprung  up  in  Europe  for  the  publications  of  the  Society,  which  would  probably 
grow  larger  if  the  means  could  be  found  of  reprinting  the  earlier  volumes  (1  to  3), 
which  are  almost  exhausted  (vol  2,  and  vol.  3,  part  1,  have  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time  past).  This  might  be  accomplished  if  a  sufficient  number  of  members, 
say  thirty,  were  to  express  their  willingness  to  subscribe  for  copies  of  each  volume, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  reprinting  would,  it  is  hoped,  be  covered  by 
increased  sales  to  the  public. 

Appendix  B  contains  a  list  of  the  Journals,  Transactions  and*  Proceedings 
received  from  various  learned  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  exchange 
for  the  Society's  Transactions. 

In  Appendix  C  will  be  found  a  list  ot[  additions  made  to  the  library  during  the 
past  year  by  donation. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
the  continued  use  of  a  large  hall  at  the  Shd-kei-kuwan  for  the  General  Meetings 
of  the  Society  in  Tdkiy6,  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  offer 
of  a  room  for  meetings  to  be  held  at  Yokohama. 

The  following  annual  Balance  sheet  shows  the  present  condition  of  the 
Society's  finances. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

List  or  Papehs  Bead  Durino  thb  Sssaxoir  1880-1. 

The  Lacqner  Indnslry  of  Japan ;  by  J.  J.  Qnin. 

Notes  on  the  Dialects  spoken  in  Aiiidzu ;  by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 

On  Eaki-no-shibn ;  by  I.  Isbikawa,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tftklyft. 

Notes  on  some  Beoent  Earthquakes ;  by  J.  A.  Ewing,  B.  So.,  F.  B.  S.  E. 

Evidences  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Japan ;  by  J.  Biilne,  F.  G.  S. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  Ashi-no-yi;,  in  the  Hakone  Moxmtains ;  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C. 

Geerts. 
Analyses  of  Ten  Japanese  Mineral  Spring  Waters ;  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Geerts. 
Historical  Notes  on  Nagasaki ;  by  W.  A.  WooUey. 
Hideyoshi's  Invasion  of   Korea:   Chapter  H — The  Betreat,  and  Chapter  IH — 

Negotiation ;  by  W.  G.  Aston. 
The  History  of  Japanese  Keramics ;  by  Capt.  F.  Brinkley,  B.  A. 
A  Memorandum  on  the  Coleopterous  Genus  Damaster ;  by  George  Lewis. 
The  Capture  and  Captivity  of  Pdre  Giovan  Battista  Sidoiti,  Parts  I,  II,  and. HI; 

by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Wright. 
Deseriptive  Notes  on  the  Bosaries  (Jiu-dttu),  as  used  by  the  diileieni  sects  of 

Buddhists  in  Japan ;  by  J.  M.  James. 
Aneient  Japanese  Bituals ;  by  E.  M.  Aiow, 
A  Translation  of  the  "  Dou-zhi-keu,"  or  Teachings  for  the  Young ;  by  Basil  Hall 

Chamberlain. 
A  Translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  Luedeoke  on  the  new  Mineral,  Beinite ;  by 

M.  Yokoyama. 

The  History  of  Japanese  Costume :  H. — ^Armour ;  by  J.  Conder,  M.  B.  L  B.  A. 


APPENDIX.  B. 

EXCHANOBS. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India ;  Jour^xal. 

American  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin. 

American  Literary  Becord ;  Trubner. 

American  Oriental  Society ;  Proceedings. 

American  Philosophical  Society ;  Proceedings. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  JoomaL 
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A  CHINESE   AND   JAPANESE   VOCABULARY  OP    THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTUKY,  WITH   NOTES,"  CHIEFLY 

ON  PRONUNCIATION. 


By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.  D.,  Peking. 


[Bead  Xorewber  17,  1881.] 

This  little  work  was  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
nearly  five  centarics  ago. 

Kahlai,  the  Mongol  Emperor,  had  sent  an  army  to  conquer  Japan 
and  had  also  subjugated  Korea.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Japanese 
made  reprisals  in  the  form  of  piratical  attacks  on  the  Chinese  coast  dur- 
ing the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  book  called  B  >(C  ^  Sn  Ji  pen  chi  yil^  to  which  I  desire  to 
draw  attentiou,  was  written  at  tliat  time.  The  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  of  Kublai  Imd  all  perished  with  their  general  and  officers,  or 
been  made  slaves  of  by  the  Japanese.  The  haughty  tone  and  aggres- 
sive policy  of  the  Mongols  produced  pride  and  a  desire  to  take  revenge 
on  the  Japanese. 

For  a  century  and  more  the  coast  of  China,  north  and  south,  was 
invaded  by  the  Japanese.  The  mariner's  compass  of  Europe  had  been 
introduced  to  Japan  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Chinese  imitated  it.^  The 
Japanese  used  the  European  compass  in  their  piratical  voyages.  The 
ships  of  Kublai  had  the  compass  in  which  the  needle  floated  on  water, 


^  See  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai, 
1877,  "  Variation  of  the  compass  as  observed  in  China  in  the  8th,  9th,  12th  and 
17th  centarics.    By  J.  Edkins."  *'  Chinese  names  for  boats  and  boat  gear,  by  the 
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the  invention  of  the  Chinese.  When  the  Chinese  found  the  Earopean 
compass  on  the  Japanese  junks,  they  adopted  it  while  keeping  their  own 
mode  of  marking  the  quarters  and  intermediate  points.  This  was  in  the 
16th  century. 

That  our  vocabulary  belongs  to  this  period  and  not  to  the  Sung  dy- 
nasty is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  distilled  spirits  are  mentioned  in  the 
lists  of  words.  There  was  no  distillation  in  China  till  the  Yuen  dynasty. 
But  it  is  also  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  vocabulary 

I 

speaks  of  piracies  and  the  necessary  defence  of  the  Chinese  coast  from 
Japanese  invasion,  circumstances  which  clearly  point  to  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty as  the  time  to  which  the  book  belongs,  and  I  assign  it  to  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century. 

The  author  Sic  tsiiin  belonged  to  Ting  cheu,  a  city  in  the  province 
of  Chili,  a  fact  which  throws  no  special  light  on  the  pronunciation  recog- 
nized in  the  book.  Although  born  in  North  China,  the  author  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  southern  sounds  to  no  small  extent. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  archaic  and  modern  forms  in  the  vocabulary 
which  indicates  that  the  author  did  not  in  all  respects  follow  the  usage 
of  any  one  dialect  exclusively. 

Probably  he  often  followed  the  steps  of  his  Japanese  informant,  who, 
in  selecting  characters  to  express  the  sounds  of  his  language,  would  be 
guided  by  the  traditional  usage  of  the  educated  class  in  Japan. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  more  archaic  transcriptions  are  of 
Japanese  origin,  while  the  more  modern  will  have  been  selected  by  the 
Chinese  author,  guided  by  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  his  native 
province. 

The  republication  of  an  old  work  like  this  is  of  value,  both  for  the 
illustration  of  old  Chinese  and  of  old  Japanese.  Thus  shiMf  '*  animal 
food,"  in  Japanese  familiar  colloquial  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by 
niku,  a  word  imported  from  China.  Hepburn,  however,  gives  both 
words,  and  consequently  my  Japanese  friend  may  overstate  the  rarity 
of  the  occuiTence  of  this  old  word  in  the  modern  language.  Such 
words  S.8  kar  a  sake  y  **  distilled  wine,"  shlshi,  **hog,"  yafjij  **  sheep*' 
or  **goat,"  may  be  referred  to  as  examples  of  peculiar  usage.  For 
kara  sake^  "  pungent  wine,"  the  modern  Japanese  always  say  sho  chiu, 
preferring  the  Chinese  word.     The  word  buta  for  the  domestic  pig  is 
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always  employed,  and  shishi  is  confined  to  the  wild  boar,  which  is  called 
Ino  shishi  and  existed  in  the  coantry  in  the  mythical  age.  The  common 
word  for  goat  is  now  hitsuji. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  vocabulary  that  four  centuries  and  a 
half  ago  hxita  was  less  used  than  shishi,  hitsitji  than  t/a^iand  niku  than 
skishi. 

The  vocabulary  is  much  older  than  the  Korean  and  Japanese 
vocabulary  published  in  1835  by  Medhurst,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  two  centuries  old. 

The  pronunciation  in  this  vocabulary  goes  back  to  a  time  much 
earlier  than  that  of  Rodriguez,  the  author  of  a  Japanese  grammar  in  the 
17th  century. 

This  book  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  known  as  R  ?B  Shtco  Fu,  It 
is  in  the  supplement  and  is  the  Gth  work  included  in  the  11th  volume. 
In  the  same  volume  arc  contained  pieces  upon  the  pacification  of  north- 
western China,  of  Yunnan  and  Cochin  China,  by  the  Mings,  as  also 
papers  upon  Korea  and  a  narrative  of  an  embassy  to  Loochoo  of  the  same 
period. 


The  postscript  to  the  Vocabulary  has  been  corrected  by  comparison  with  a 
copy  at  T6kiy6,  but  the  rest  of  the  MS.  has  been  printed  exactly  as  it  was  received 

from  Dr.  Edkina,  with  the  addition  of  numbers  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Editorial  Committer . 


NOTES. 


1. — Celestial.     Ten  mon  mi, 

1.  Heaven,  Tmto.    To  is  a  suffix  in  common  use.    Hepburn  says  It  is  Jg. 

2.  Moon,  Take.    Here  the  use  of  ^  for  what  is  now  tsu  shews  that  tu  changed 
Into  im  in  Japanese  since  the  time  of  the  Chinese  author. 

4.  Star,  Hoshi.    For  Jg  read  gfe  si,  "wash." 

5.  Wind,  U)ii,    This  word  is  not  known.    It  may  be  arat,  a  strong  wind,  ff 
is  pronounced  zic  in  the  Shanghai  dialect. 

C.  Cloud,  Kumo.  B^  for  [g. 

7.  Rain,  A  me.    The  Chinese  author  called  H  a,  as  now  in  the  Shanghai  dialect. 

9.  Snow,  Yuki  kifuru  for  YukifvrUj  "snowfalls." 

10.  Frost,  SimOj  JJ  pH  for  U  sie. 

11.  Falling  of  rain,  Ame  fur  a.    |Epf  for  pfl", 
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53.  Officer,  :A:  3K  is  Daimio.  The  other  name  is  Oyake.  The  Yowels  6,  a,  e, 
stood  in  the  old  Chinese  pronnnoiation  for  the  modem  a,  e,  i.  Oyake  meani 
••  pubUc,"  "  official." 

58.  Father,  near  relative,  Oya^  OyajL  Title  used  for  father,  *'  the  near  one*'* 
Fonr  things  are  to  be  feared,  earthquakes,  fires,  thunder  and  oyaji, 

61.  Wife  of  elder  brother  is  called  Ani-yome ;  /g  for  3K  me. 

68.  Younger  brother,  Ototo, 

63.  Younger  sister,  Imoto,  The  Chinese  j{  met  is  here  concealed  from  Tiew  bj 
the  prefix  t,  and  the  suffix  to, 

64.  Elder  sister,  Ane.  The  vocabolary  is  defective  in  not  distingnishitig  Ani, 
"  elder  brother,"  from  Ane^^^  elder  sister." 

66.  Son,  Ko,  Musko  is  "  eldest  son."  In  using  Kflf  Hf  for  this  sound,  the 
final  k  of  the  old  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  first  two  of  these  characters  ie 
nei^eeted.  This  renders  it  probable  that  the  author  here  used  a  northern  dialect 
in  a  recent  dynasty. 

67.  Nephew,  Oi,    H  is  omitted  in  i|^  as  in  the  Shanghai  dialect. 

68.  Daughter,  Musume,  Here  gg  is  translated  into  the  Japanese  me  tod  is  to 
be  eo  read. 

69.  Grandson,  Mago,    IQ  for  |K,  ^  for  |^. 

70.  Wife's  father,  Shiu-to.    :f  for  +. 

71.  Wife's  mother,  Shiu-to-me.  ^  for  -f-. 

72.  Uncle  (father's  younger  brother),  Oji,    Probably  |f  for  ff. 

73.  Husband,  Otto.    Is  ^  ll|  meant  iorjiu'sama^  "  aged  man"? 

74.  Women,  Onnago.  Man,  Otoko.  The  Japanese  renderings  are  transposed. 
Beversing  them  we  read  "  woman,"  onnako-go ;  "  man,"  otoko. 

76.  Old,  Toihiyori.    tST  ^or  ^,  >^  for  3(HJ. 

77.  Young,  Waka.  f^  gj  Wakai.  Old  Chinese  omits  medial  *'i"  mCMa^ 
**  honse,"  and  says  A;a,  as  in  Shanghai. 

78.  Infant  boy,  Akamho. 

80.  Friends,  Tomodachi.  j|g  is  here  fo  though  sometimes  do.  f^  Men  drope 
the  final  n.  £  probably  for  ^  chi.  The  second  rendering  my  Japanese  friend 
eannot  explain.  But  f^  is  probably  for  the  modem  Japanese  chi.  The  old 
plural  would  be  datei. 

82.  Daughter's  husband,  Muko.    ^K  perhaps  for  ]^. 

83.  Servant,  Sansuke.  Since  ^  earn  is  used  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Japanese 
final  n  was  m  in  the  time  of  this  author.    Perhaps  |p  for  ^. 

85.  Buddhist  priest,  Osio.    fp  in  Shanghai  u. 

86.  Honest  man.    MakotOj  Honest.    jH  in  Shanghai  is  called  ma. 

88.  Robbers,  Doroho.  |5|  svy  for  fg  to.  To,  the  first  syllable ;  ^  ro  the  2nd ; 
H  &o  the  3rd. 

91.  You,  Sokomoto.  The  characters  are  transposed,  j^  hu  for  ^  mu,  old  sound 
mo.  £  is  very  indistinct  in  my  printed  copy  of  tbe  book.  It  is  perhaps  Jz  ot 
i^to. 
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92.  I,  ore^  self,  ommt^  self.    #(3 fll  ^  perhaps  wartra^ we. 

93.  Who,  Tazo.  Zo  for  so  by  the  Japanese  tendency  to  change  snxd  to  soiiaal 
in  the  second  initial  of  expressions  consisting  of  two  syllables  or  words.  Thif 
tendency  has  perhaps  originated  since  the  time  of  this  author. 

94.  Disciple,  Deshi.    The  pupil  calls  his  teacher  kaahira, . 

97.  Nephew  (son  of  sister),  Oi,  The  form  given  is  intended  perhaps  for  «€!, 
'*  grand  nephew.'*  The  form  me  ho  is  not  now  much  used.  Hepburn  gives  under 
meif  **  niece  "  for  "  grand  nephew."  My  Japanese  friend  finds  fault  with  Hepburn 
also  for  limiting  the  use  of  oi  to  "  nephew."    It  also  means  "  niece.*' 

98.  Eldest  son.  The  vocabulary,  instead  of  segare^  sorio  or  mutko,  wron^ 
gives  nagashij  *'long  "  for  eldest  son. 

99.  Wife.  The  form  given  is  probably  for  kamisan.  But  the  character  pau  (Mm* 
not  be  explained  unless  it  be  gfir  san. 

100.  Elder,  chio.  Since  ffi  tiau  is  used,  the  transition  of  ti  to  chi  had  not  thai 
taken  place. 

101.  Young,  Wakai,    Initial  h  is  omitted  in  southern  Chinese. 

102.  Lord,  Danna,  The  Chinese  given  may  perhaps  be  read  ^  g  2jL  It  is 
indistinct  in  my  copy, 

103.  Ugly  in  appearance,  Waroshi.  Transpose  the  first  and  second  wordi. 
The  use  of  ^  shows  that  si  in  Japanese  was  called  shi. 

104.  Intelligent,  Riko,    The  k  of  ;jf;  is  dropped. 

106.  Mean,  poor,  lyasi.  The  Chinese  perhaps  should  read  ^  ^  TfC  or  it  maj 
be  K  i|2|^  TfC  madzusit  poor. 

107.  Rich,  Yutaka. 

109.  Beggar,  Kqjiki, 

110.  Sora,  Licentious.  The  form  given  is  probably  for  g  H  yin^an,  "  licen- 
tiousness.'* 

111.  Age,  Tosit  "year."  The  vocabulary  gives  Ikutsu,  "  How  old  are  jonV* 
The  Japanese  sound  of  the  time  would  be  ikutu, 

112.  A  man  with  a  pockmarked  face,  Sibu,  Ahata,  Janko.  The  word  Moroktuhi 
means  "  broom  com." 

113.  Village,  Sung,    The  Kan  on  of  f^  is  here  used. 

114.  Kidnap,  Nusuhito.    Ri  for  nu.    The  agent  for  the  action. 

115.  Thief,  Nusubito.    Here  hito^  "  man,"  is  given  in  Chinese. 

7. — Human  Actions. 

117.  Not  to  want,  lya,    Yei  is  in  southern  China  called  ya. 

118.  Stand,  Ta'ttu. 

119.  Wait,  Matsu, 

121.  Bring,  Motte  kitari,  g  for  y  tai,  formerly  called  ta.  ^  was  formerly 
mt,  {£  was  te.    The  second  form  is  Motte  koi. 

122.  Take  away,  Motte  yuku. 
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123.  Speaking  irregularly,  Sirio-goto  Monogatarit'**  Things  thought  of  he  talks 
■bout.'*  In  Chinese,  loan  in  Wan-shwo  takes  a  bad  sense,  which  disappears  in  the 
J^paneee  translation. 

125.  See,  Mini, 

126.  I  excuse  myself  from  accompanying  you.  Pu-sung,  Okurimaten*  The 
Japanese  translate  in  this  way  because  the  word  sung  in  Chinese  also  means 

to  give.'*    The  Japanese  okuru  is  **  to  give."    They  in  addition  give  to  it  the 
accompany.'*    This  faulty  notion  of  the  translator's  duty  has  originated  a 
of  confusion  in  the  Japanese  language.    Transpose  the  second  and  third 
^laraeters. 

127.  Amuse  oneself,  Asobu,    P'u,  the  third  character,  is  &ii  in  Shanghai. 

128.  Sit,  O-^hosa  may  mean  Suwaru,  or  Osuwari,  The  latter  means  "  please 
ttt  down.'*    J,  iru,  to  sit,  dwell. 

129.  Sickness,  Yamaiy  jg  mai.    Bead  mat  the  southern  sound. 

130.  To  make  a  bow  with  the  hands,  Komanoku,  This  is  a  Japanese  native  term 
te  a  Chinese  custom  and  its  etymology  is  not  apparent. 

131.  To  revile,  Nonoshiru,    Bead  f^  ^  for  the  last  two  characters. 

133.  Snore,  Ibiki,  Yin  for  I. 

134.  Sleep,  Nemuru,    Ne  is  omitted  through  some  accident. 

135.  Oo  away,  Okayeri,  Okairi^  for  Kayeri^  the  initial  being  honorific.  The 
other  form  should  represent  saru^  but  it  is  confused.  For  ^  read  |f  in  the 
■eeond  instance. 

137.  Not  at  home,  not  here,  Rusu,    The  final  n  in  lun  is  neglected. 

138.  Come.    For  the  sound  of  3J5  read  ff  ^. 

142.  Come  quickly,  Uaya^  kayetteko.  The  Chinese  /a,  "  law,"  is  probably  to 
be  read  (S  <*i* 

143.  Conduct  to  school.  Manabi,  learn.  There  is  nothing  for  *'  conduct."  Ma 
is  sapplied.    Manabi  no  iye  ni  okuri. 

144.  To  be  pleased  with,  love,  Yorokobi^  bu. 

145.  Fear,  Osoruru, 

146.  Go  out,  Ideyuki. 

148.  Go  before,  Osaki.  0  is  honorific.  The  words  are  transposed.  Pleass 
advance,  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  |^. 

149.  Walk,  Aruku. 

151.  Speak,  talk,  Monogatari,    ^  is  to  be  read  mif  but  here  it  seems  to  be  mo, 

153.  To  be  ashamed,  Hadzukashi-shi.    For  jnn  perhaps  ^. 

154.  Drink,  Nomu.    Na  is  in  southern  dialects  no. 
156.  Joyful  by  oneself  alone.    Kama,  a  spinning  top. 
169.  Go  quickly,  Uaya  yuki.    'fi'  for  ;|^  7ju. 

161.  Borrow,  Karu.    Perhaps  k'ia  in  the  second  form  should  be  read  ^  Shi» 

162.  Add,  Soyuru.    The  ru  is  not  doubled  in  modem  Japanese. 
164.  Sing,  C7ta.    ^  to  be  read  ^  ta. 
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165.  Pain.    Itas. 

166.  IiiBiroet,  Onyuru.    The  h  in  f|  to  be  omitted  as  at  Shangliai. 

167.  Baying  and  selling,  Urikai,    Uri,  "  sell/'  Kabi,  "  bnj."    Tha  b  ia 
haying  been  lost  before  the  date  of  this  vocabolaiy. 

170.  Sell,  Uru,    Two  fonns  of  one  word. 

174.  Saunter  abroad,  Asobu, 

175.  Where  are  yon  going?  Doko  iku.  Modem  Japanese  has  Tmkm,  In 
Tdkiyd  iku  is  heard. 

176.  Bay,  KawUj  f  .<*.,  Kafu.    H  is  dropped  in  sonthem  Chinese. 
180.  KiU,  Kiru.    Nu  for  ru. 

182.  Intoxicated,  Yotta,    ^  tai  is  ta  at  Shanghai. 

183.  I  do  not  nnderstand,  or  know,  Satoru  masen.  The  Chinese  translator 
has  before  him  some  old  negative  other  than  masen  and  expresses  it  by  jffttT' 
My  Japanese  friend  saggests  M9atJ  nuuenda, 

184.  Weep,  Naku, 

185.  Beat,  Utsu.    H  omitted  in  soath-eastem  China  in  the  sonant  series. 

186.  Exchange,  Kayu,  kaye.    H  omitted  in  soath-eastem  China. 

187.  To  call  persons,  Tanomu.    Old  sonnd  of  0t  is  ia, 

188.  Be  surprised  at,  Harataehigo^  "  to  be  angry.'*  Kien^  "  strong,*'  is  perhaps 
for  ^B  ehi.    The  Chinese  shoald  be  rather  rendered  by  ayashi, 

189.  Die,  Sinda,    The  past  of  sinu. 

190.  Laugh,  Waro,    Wa  is  the  old  soand  of  wai. 

192.  Hangry,  Hidaruthi, 

193.  Repaid,  Betamed,  Kayetu, 

194.  Go  slowly.  Wait  a  little.  Mate  Mate,    g  is  ma  at  Shanghai. 

195.  Start  on  a  journey,  Otachi.  ^  has  become  chi  since  the  time  of  this 
Toeabulary. 

196.  Swell,  Ilareta.    La  perhaps  for  ^  fa. 

197.  Invite  persons,  Ilito  tco  koi  (hi).  The  Chinese  author,  not  understanding 
the  transpositions  of  words  necessary  in  Japanese,  has  placed  the  words  m  the 
Chinese  order. 

198.  Not  to  sell,  Urumai.  Mai  is  here  a  negative  and  does  not  need  in  modem 
Japanese  a  suffix  ka, 

199.  How  do  you  sell  it  ?  Do  nani  uruno  ka  f  But  the  suffix  sai  is  not  inter- 
rogative and  seems  to  require  some  such  expression  as  korede  urassaii  '*  sell  it  me 
for  this  amount."  The  Chinese  is  an  example  of  old  mandarin  such  as  is  found  in 
Ohuhi's  writings.  It  may  mean  "  it  is  sold  in  this  way."  Kanghi's  diotionaiy 
favors  this  meaning. 

200.  Living,  Ikita.    I  is  omitted. 

201.  Vanquished,  Maketa,  Maketari. 

202.  Having  kindness,  Ajikina.  Bat  this  is  not  known  to  Hepburn  cnt  to  my 
Japanese  friend  except  in  the  form  ajikinat,  **  fierce,"  whioh  here  follows.    With- 
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oat  kindness  in  his  treatment  of  men,  ajikiruu.  This  Japanese  term  is  old  and 
means  either  "  without  kindness  "  or  *'  without  happiness.**  Hepburn  only  mentions 
the  last.  The  Tdkiyd  phrase  is  nasakenai^  "  without  kindness/*  and  its  opposite 
nasake-bukai. 

204.  jJH  ^,  Severe  cold  with  general  discomfort  and  pain.  Kega^  **  wound.*' 
The  Japanese  has  not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  phrase  shang  han 
and  has  translated  only  shang,  the  first  word. 

205.  How  many  ?  Ikura  kai. 

206.  No  time,  Isogashiif  "  busy."  Sun  is  read  so.  The  Chinese  author  called 
f/^kaAB  now  at  Shanghai. 

207.  Write,  Kake. 

8. — The  Body.     Shin  tax  ruL 

209.  Mouth,  Kuchi.    Singularly,  the  vocabulary  gives  kutu.  Perhaps  J:  for  j||. 

210.  Nose,  Hana.  F  for  h.  The  Chinese  is  f  or  p.  One  of  these  letters  must 
have  been  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the  time  of  this  book.  Nai  was  formerly  na 
in  Chinese. 

211.  Eyebrow,  Mayu,  Mai. 

212.  Hand,  Te.    Iron  is  now  called  Vie.  '  It  was  then  probably  t*e. 

213.  Foot,  Ashi.    The  n  in  shen  is  neglected. 

215.  "Reodf  Kashira.    The  old  sonant  final  of  ^c/i'en^  was  j.   It  was  called  ^tni/. 

216.  Beard,  Hige. 

217.  Hair,  Kami. 

218.  Belly,  Hara. 

219.  Finger,  Yubi.    The  old  initial  of  gj  pH  was  6. 

220.  Finger  nails,  Tsiime.  The  change  of  tu  to  tsu  in  Japanese  had  already 
begun  in  the  time  of  this  book. 

221.  Teeth,  Ha.    Then  called /«  or  pa. 

9. — Utensils.     Ki  yo  rui. 

222.  Small  knife,  Knife,  Kogatana.  The  use  of  the  aspirate  by  the  Japanese 
was  as  irregular  in  the  time  of  this  book  as  it  is  now.  Witness  the  use  of  ^  k^ung 
*•  empty,"  $  k'c,  "  guest,"  f]*,  (Q,  etc.,  here. 

223.  Middle-sized  knife,  Wakizashi,  Short  sword  worn  in  the  belt.  Cfc'at, 
**  fuel,*'  is  za  at  Shanghai. 

224.  Sword,  Tachi. 

227.  Bow,  Yumi. 

228.  Small  chest  or  coffer,  Ko\hako.  The  Japanese  used  h  in  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word  formerly  as  now. 

229.  Grindstone,  Hone,  Ishi.    The  Japanese  means  stone  only. 

230.  Sandstone,  Pnmice  stone,  Karo  i»hi.    Light  stone. 

231.  Inkstone,  Sudzuri,  from  mri,  "  to  rub,"  which  is  also  dzuri. 

232.  Paper,  Kami.    At  Shanghai  kia  and  kiai  are  both  called  fta. 
VOL.  z.  2 
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233.  Thick  paper,  iltoti^amt.    The  Japaneee  apparently  omitted  |f.    He  men- 
tions only  the  word  **  thick,"  attushi.    But  shi  may  represent  f/^ 

234.  Thin  paper,  Utugami.    Man  probably  for  K  si  in  Ziwi,  "  heron.**    Tha 
Japanese  also  say  usuyosi  for  this  paper. 

235.  Pencil,  Fude,    Funde  is  also  nsed  for  pencil  in  old  Japanese. 

236.  Ink,  Sumi. 

237.  Fan,  Oogi.    Hwang,  "  yellow,"  is  wang  in  southern  Chinese.    Afu  was 
shortened  into  long  o  in  the  time  of  this  book. 

238.  Fans  sprinkled  with  imitated  gold  dust,  Kogane  oogi,    Ch%  **  flag,"  in 
old  Chinese  is  si. 

239.  Key,  Kagi,    Ch'i,  "  he,"  "  that,"  is  gi  in  old  Chinese. 

240.  Copper  sanded  fans,  Haku  oogi,  fans  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
fg  hahu,  **  leaf."    The  objects  named  must  be  different. 

241.  Lock,  Kusari.    Ri  so  for  sari.    So  is  not  now  known. 

242.  Boat,  ship,  Fune.    Ni  for  ne. 

243.  Stewing  pan,  Nabe.    Old  Chinese  has  b  for  p*  in  the  Hia-p'ing  tone. 

244.  Needle,  Hari.  The  Japanese  sound  has  changed  since  the  time  of  this 
book  from  p  or  /  to  h. 

245.  Scales,  Hakari,  to  estimate,  scales,  steelyard. 

246.  Broom,  Hooki.  ^La  this  instance  ho  was  heard  by  the  Chinese  learner 
and  not  fo  or  po.    Hence  it  was  a  time  of  transition  for  the  aspirate  before  o. 

247.  Box,  Hako.    Here /a  or  pa  was  heard. 

248.  Inkstono  box,  Suzuri  hako  or  hako. 

249.  Saw,  Nokogiri.  The  old  sound  of  /it,  **  to  tie ;"  the  word  for  the  third 
syllable  was  ki.    Old  sound  of  na,  ''  bring  "  was  no. 

250.  Wine  cup,  Sakadzuki.  This  was  then  called  Sakatoki  by  the  Japanese 
informant. 

251.  Small  plate,  Sara.    Lai,  old  sound,  la;  slmi,  old  sound  sha. 

262.  Umbrella,  Karakana.  Kasa  was  then  heard,  but  gasa  is  now  common. 
Here  kara  means  Chinese,  kasa  is  *•  cover,"  ••  lid  "  »•  broad  hat."  Ke  is  kak  at 
Shanghai.    The  final  is  neglected  as  usual  in  this  book. 

253.  Mirror,  Kagami.    In  TOkiyo  they  say  kangami. 

254.  Pillow,  Makura.    Mai  is  ma  in  old  Chinese. 

258.  Varnish.  Vrmhi. 

259.  Chopsticks,  Hashi. 

260.  Incense  sticks.  Sen  ko. 

261.  Aloes  wood,  Jin  ko. 

262.  Musk,  Jiako. 

263.  Putchuck,  Mokko. 

10. — Clothing.  1  fukii  riiL 

267.  Clothing,  Kimono. 

268.  Shoes,  KuUu.    Tu  has  since  become  Uu. 
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271.  Cotton,  Wata,    ^  kin,  embroidery,  nUhikif  is  given  for  jp|. 

273.  Handkerchief,  Te  no  gui.  The  Japanese  word  given  is  not  now  known,  bnt 
munf  be  meant  for  Tenggni  or  Te  no  gui  said  quickly. 

274.  Cotton  cloth,  Momen,  In  China^  cotton  attached  to  the  bud  and  hnsfc  if 
known  as  mu  mien.  Cotton  came  into  China  aboat  the  4th  century  from  Central 
Asia  by  way  of  Kansu.  From  China  it  went  to  Japan  with  paper  and  nmbrellas, 
which  also  were  in  use  in  China  about  the  4th  century.  Mu  is  tree.  Mien  in 
**  floss,"  *'  velvet,"  "  silk,"  from  their  softness.  The  Japanese  momen  has  no  obvious 
explanation,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  with  the  sense  "  cotton "  as  if  it 
werejpC^.* 

275.  Grass  cloth,  Nuno.    The  form  here  given,  nunomen,  is  unknown. 

276.  Coverlid,  Fusima,    Now  called  Yogi,  yagu, 

11. — Food.     Yin-gioku-rui. 

277.  Tea,  Ch'a,  The  phrase  sensu  is  perhaps  for  fj^  ^  boiled  tea,  which 
the  Chinese  author  did  not  understand.^  The  Chinese  say  mai  cWa-ye,  "buy  tea 
leaves."    The  Japanese  never. 

278.  Brewed  rice  wine,  Sake. 

279.  White  rice  wine,  Shiro  zake.  Made  in  Japan  from  glutinous  rice,  and  drunk 
on  3rd  of  3rd  month.  Made  in  China  also  from  glutinous  rice,  and  is  chiefly  used 
to  make  curds  (lau)  as  a  cool  delicacy  in  summer.  The  phrase  motozake  does 
not  suit  the  Chinese  meaning  and  rather  signifies  "  old  wine,"  l<iu  Uieu  below. 

280.  Distilled  wine,  Spirits,  Karai  sak^.  "  Pungent  wine."  The  Japanese 
usually  call  it  Sho-tsiu,  preferring  the  Chinese  name  which  Hepburn  gives  with  a 
wrong  character.  The  Japanese  distil  from  brewed  sake.  The  Chinese  distil  from 
millet  direct.    They  began  to  distil  in  the  Mongol  dynasty. 

281.  Old  wine,  Furu  sake.    Old  wine  brewed  from  rice.    Fund,  *•  old." 

282.  Cooked  rice;  Meshi. 

283.  Drink  wine,  Sake  nomi. 

284.  Eat  rice,  Meshi  ku.    The  phrase  meshi-rori  is  inexplicable. 

285.  Salt,  Shiico. 

286.  Soy,  Misc.    In  Shanghai  f'})  is  so. 

287.  Bice  as  sold  in  shops,  Kome.  The  form  kome  kome  of  the  vocabulary  is 
not  now  used. 

288.  Oil,  Abura. 

289.  Barley,  Ooniugi,  ♦*  great  wheat." 

290.  Wheat,  Ko  mugi,  "■  small  wheat."  All  Chinese  words  with  irregular 
endings,  such  as  mur/i,  ''  wheat,"  zeni,  "  money,"  kane,  **  metal,"  were  established 
as  native  names  in  Japan  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese  education. 

*  Perhaps  formerly  cotton  was  called  by  the  Chinese  Mu  mien  in  colloquial  dialects 
and  crept  over  to  Japan  very  early  under  this  name. 
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291.  Grain  with  the  hull  on,  Momi,  The  i^irase  omi  is  now  nnlmown.  The 
grain  hefore  Bhelling  is  called  ine. 

292.  Sonp,  Shim.  The  loss  o!  final  p  in  the  native  J^ftanese  word, 
corresponding  to  the  Chinese  p  in  ff-  thifu,  thiu  may  he  here  suspected. 

293.  Beans,  Mame.    In  old  Chinese  mo  is  nui  and  mi,  me, 

294.  Flesh,  Shithi,  Old  Japanese  not  now  nsed.  Niku  is  now  osnaL  For 
the  Chinese  {g  Jio  is  the  real  sound. 

295.  Dried  bamboo  sprouts.  Take  noko. 

296.  Melon  pickled  in  soy,  Miio  dzuke  no  uri.  The  form  karamono  here  used 
is  applied  to  pickled  radishes,  greens,  etc.    Kara  or  karai  is  pungent. 

12. — Flowebs  AND  Trees.     Kamoku  rui. 

297.  Cedar,  Stigi.    Cryptomeria  japonica. 

298.  A  peculiar  pine.  Betinispora  obtusa,  Ilino  At,  the  fire  tree.  The  thought 
is  suggestiTe  that  the  tree  is  so  named  because  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.    For  £  read  £  hi.  * 

299.  The  common  pine,  Sung,  t.«.,  "  the  high  tree.**    MaUu. 

300.  Plums,  Ume-hoMhi,  *'  Dried  plums."  Hepburn  gives  •=p  ^ff.  This  is  probably 
the  Chinese  A  Hi  *'  black  plums,*'  the  name  in  shops  for  dried  plums.  Hothi, 
"  dry.**  The  Chinese  author  spoke  of  plums  merely.  But  u  may  be  mere  reduplica- 
tion. 

301.  Mustard,  Karashi.    The  modem  k'ia  would  be  ancient  ka. 

302.  Cabbage,  Na.  The  Mongol  word  for  cabbage  is  nogon.  The  Japanese  has 
dropped  final  g. 

303.  Melon,  Uri. 

304.  Hemp,  Ata,  The  word  Morokoshi  given  in  the  vocabulary  is  a  mistake. 
It  means  '*  broom  com.'* — Hepburn.    "  Indian  com  **  says  my  Japanese  friend. 

305.  Egg-plant,  Nasubi.  The  name  at  Shanghai  is  Lok-tu  g  i|.  This  is  in 
Eanghi,  but  is  not  known  at  Peking.    See  in  Eanghi  under  ^. 

18. — BiBDS  AND  Beasts,  Chio-jiu-ruu 

396.  Cow,  Ushi.  |fl,  H  is  omitted  in  Shanghai  and  southern  Chinese  generally 
in  pronouncing  this  word. 

307.  Dog,  Inu. 

308.  Pig,  Shishi.  This  name  is  used  in  Japan  for  the  wild  animal.  The  tame 
is  huta.    The  Corean  is  tot. 

309.  Fowl,  Niwatori.    H  omitted  in  hwan  9|. 

310.  Gk>ose,  Oa.    Book  name.    Gachio,  colloquial  do. 

311.  Horse,  Vma.    U  is  a  Japanese  prefix. 

312.  Fish,  Uwo.    Yen  in  old  Chinese  u.    H  omitted  in  /lo  jif  in  old  Chinese. 

313.  Crab,  Kani. 
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314.  Lonse,  Sirami, 

315.  Goat,  Yagi.    Old  word  for  goat.    Hitsuji  is  now  more  commoa. 

316.  Bat,  Nedzumi,    The  syllable  ne  seems  to  have  been  heard  me. 

14. — NuMBEBS.     Su  moku  rui. 

817.  One,  Hitotsu,  The  Japanese  said  Ji,  This  was  written  by  fH, 
"  abandon,*'  "  throw  away."    The  other  form  hihitata  is  inexplicable. 

318.  A  package,  Kaori^  Kori,    "  A  package." 

319.  Two,  Futatsu. 

320.  Three,  Mitsu. 

321.  Four,  YoUu,    In  Shanghai  $  hio  is  yah, 

322.  Five,  ItsuUu. 

323.  Six,  Mutsu,    Bead  jg  for  ^. 

324.  Seven,  Nanatsu, 

325.  Eight,  rat«ti. 

326.  Nine,  Kokonotiu, 
32*7.  Ten,  To. 

330.  Hondred,  Hiaku.    Haku  means  *'  white  "  jg.    There  is  an  error  here. 

331.  Thousand,  Yit  kwang,  **  A  string  of  1000."  This  is  used  for  a  thonsand 
{JtHe,  "  borrow  ")  says  the  vocabulary.  N.B. — There  are  words  given  for  one,  two, 
three  and  five  in  this  vocabulary  which  are  not  now  known.  They  read  himitato^ 
hitatOf  tutato,  nanato. 

16. — Common  Phbases.     Tsu  yo  i^i, 

333.  There  arc,  there  is,  Am,  Oru.  The  last  of  these  is  to  "  reside  at  a  place." 
The  first  is  "  have."    The  last  should  not  have  been  given. 

334.  There  is  none,  Nai,    Same  as  Arimasen, 

335.  Good,  Yorosi.    Transpose  the  2nd  and  3rd. 

337.  Not  good,  You  nai.    This  is  in  common  use  for  Yoku  nai, 

338.  Great,  Ooki.    For  nai  read  gj. 
340.  Many,  Oosi.    Aspirate  drooped. 

841.  Few,  Sukunasu 

842.  Distant,  Tosi, 

343.  Near,  ChikasL    Chi  was  called  ti  by  the  Japanese  instructor. 

344.  Thin  in  flesh,  Yaseta.    From  yaseru,  to  be  emaciated. 
845.  Short,  Mijikai,    The  form  mika  is  unknown. 

347.  Botten,  Kusani,    To  be  putrid. 

348.  Thick,  Atsmi.    Should  be  written  -gj. 

349.  Thin,  Usmi.  The  charater  ^  for  the  Japanese  sound  su  must  have 
been  selected  by  the  Japanese.  If  it  had  been  selected  by  the  Chinese  compiler  of 
the  vocabulary  he  would  have  written  H  or  jgt* 
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350.  Bad  goods,  Warusi.    The  fonn  varan  is  onkiMnni.    Xfo  ndb  tarn 
/Hfto  18  known. 

351.  Wrong,  Sodf  noMki, 
353.  Broken,  ro^un. 
254.  Slow,  Ifoda  mada. 
355.  UaeleeB,  Yok^,  yok^da, 

357.  Not  yet,  Mada. 

358.  FxBgnuU,  JTobojAtt.    Probably  batkii  is  from  Qt  ^'>  »>>  ««^>  tu^ 

359.  Bad  smell,  KtuoH. 
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NOTES  ON  DR.  EDKINS*  PAPER  "A  CHINESE -JAPANESE 
VOCABULARY  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY." 


By  Ernest  Satow. 


[Read  November,  17,  1881.] 

In  forwarding  to  me  the  preceding  paper  for  presentation  to 
the  Society,  Dr.  Edkins  suggested  that  I  should  make  additional 
iutmotations  on  the  Vocabulary  which  form  a  part  of  it,  and  this  I  have 
aecordingly  done,  as  briefly  as  possible.  If  in  some  places  I  have 
found  reason  to  dificr  from  his  conclusions,  I  hope  that  the  manner  in 
which  my  opinion  is  expressed  partakes  as  little  as  possible  of  a  con- 
troversial tone. 

The  number  of  Chinese  single  words  and  short  phrases  contained 
in  this  Vocabulary  amounts  to  but  359,  so  that  it  is  evidently  the  fruit  of 
no  very  prolonged  or  profound  study  of  the  Japanese  language.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  materials  were  obtained  from  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  Japanese,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  China,  by  one  or  more 
Chinese.  These  Japanese  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  colloquial  language,  as  well  as  with  the  written  character  as  it 
IB  used  in  their  own  country.  They  seem  to  have  themselves  assisted 
in  determining  the  characters  which  were  to  be  used  in  recording  the 
Japanese  sounds,  for  in  some  cases  we  And  that  what  are  called  kun 
iana  were  employed,  which  a  Chinese  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  kana  in  common  use  in 
Japan  are  til  for  ye,  ^  for  iie,  -f-  for  r/u',  where  it  is  the  Japanese  transla- 
tion or  **  reading  "  fkun,  yomi j  that  determines  the  value  of  the  character 
as  an  orthographic  element,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  majoiity  of  cases, 
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the  original  Chinese  word  or  ''  soond  '*  (on,  kowe)^  saeh  as  #  for  i,  tL 
for  shi,  Ki  for  chi,  and  so  on,  which  are  called  on  kana.    With  the  far- 
ther sahdivisions  of  these  two  classes,  which  may  he  hest  studied  in  the 
X  IE  ^  A  ^  1^,  we  have  little  to  do,  hut  there  is  one  variety  of  the 
on  kana  of  which  this  Yocahulary  alSbrds  numerous  examples,  namely, 
the  K  9  Eiyaku  Oii,  or  **  Ahhreviated   Sound  "  of  Chinese  duraelera 
used  to  represent  single  syllables.     They  are  hy  no  means  rare  in  the  or- 
dinary Japanese  kana  and  in  the  Mau-yefu-gana,  as  for  instance  t  and  ^ 
for  te,  ^  and  ^  forn^  %  and  S  for  he,  !^  (from  ^)  for  ka,  and  so  on.  That 
this  sort  of  kana  is  not  a  Japanese  contrivance  the  Chinese  system  of 
Fan-chieh  spelling  sufficiently  proves.    In  this  Yocahulary  the  expedient 
is  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.     Thus  we  find  91  nUng 
used  for  mt,  M  kdng  for  ka,  M  for  ze,  #  and  A  for  sAt,  S  fan  for  ha^ 
in  addition  to  some  other  80  equally  undoubted  examples,  where  the 
final  that  has  been  disregarded  is  n  or  7ig,    Besides  these  there  are  about 
40  in  which  a  final  A:  or  ^  has  been  left  out  of  account.     On  first  examining 
the  transcriptions  of  Japanese  words,  I  was  disposed  to '  attribute  ft 
large  portion  to  the  Japanese  instructors,  and  the  cases  where  a  final 
ng  had  been  dropped,  as  for  instance  in  K  for   d,   certainly  seemed 
to  countenance  this  view.     But  on  comparing  them  with  the  Index  to 
Dr.  Williams's  Syllabic  Dictionaiy,  where  the  Canton,  Amoy  and  Shang- 
hai pronunciations  of  the  characters  are  marked,  I  found  that  the  sound 
6  could  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  be  obtained  from  a  Chinese  syllable 
by  simply  amputating  a  final  ng,  and  as  on  further  investigation  I  dis- 
covered that  the  transcriber,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  not  used  this  and 
similar  syllables  with  any  regard  to  long  and  short  o,  but  had  aetoally 
written  ko  with  M,  tL  and  S  {kau  or  kou  in  Japanese,  and  therefore 
pronounced  ko),  to  with  A  {tou  in  Japanese),  and  mo  with  H  {mau  in 
Japanese),  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  might  all  have  been 
derived  from  some  Southern  Chinese  pronunciation,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  suppose  them  to  have  had  a  Japanese  origin  in  the  case  of 
the  present  collection  of  words.     The  only  instance  in  which  it  might  he 
thought  that  the  transcription  of  o  could  not  have  been  contributed  by  any 
one  else  than  a  Japanese  is  that  of  6  in  ogi,  a  fan,  but  as  the  author 
consistently  disregards  the  difference  between  long  and  short  o  (with  the 
exception  of  the  word  dshi,  many,  which  he  spells  ooshi),  the  seleetion  of 
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this  character  in  this  ease  is  probably  no  more  than  a  coineidenoe. 
In  the  Canton  and  Shanghai  dialect?,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  it 
is  wanff,  and  in  that  of  Amoy  hong,  either  of  which  would  afford  o. 

I  have  counted  the  on  hana,  and  find  them  to  be  close  upon  800, 
eonnting  the  use  of  the  same  character  for  two  different  syllables  as 
two  kana ;  and  on  classifying  them  as  far  as  possible  according  to  their 
probable  origin,  I  find  those  which  follow  an  exclusively  Chinese  pro- 
nunciation to  number  163,  while  the  undoubted  Japanese  kana  are  only 
15,  and  the  remainder,  in  which   are  included  all  the  "  abbreviated 
sound  "  kana,  are  122.     Probably  the  criterion  furnished  by  the  Index 
to  Dr.  Williams'  Dictionary  is  not  infallible,  but  it  is  the  best  accessible, 
SBd  may  be  accepted  provisionally  until  we  get  a  better.     It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  Japanese  who  supplied  the  transliterations  were  so  well 
practised  in  spelling  according  to  the  Chinese  pronunciation  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  whole  work  by  themselves,  but  I  doubt  whether  in  that 
ease  they  would  have  committed  the  inconsistencies  that  abound  in  the 
transcriptions,  and  they  would  probably  not  have  used  the  same  character 
to  express  two  or  three  different    sounds  of  their  own   language.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  six  or  seven  examples  of  kun  kana  which 
no  one  but  a  Japanese  would  have  been  tempted  to  employ,  and  these, 
together  with  .the  on  kana  of  Japanese  origin,  prove  that  they  wrote 
down  at  least  15  or  20  words  and  phrases.     The  bulk  of  the  work  I 
consider  to  have  been  performed  by  a  Chinese  ignorant  of  the  Japanese 
kcUa-kana  or  hira-gana,  and  depending  entirely  on  his  own  ear  for  the 
correctness  of  his  transcription,  so  that  he  was  as  liable  to  error  as  any 
man  will  be  who  attempts  to  spell  phonetically  words  belonging  to  a 
language  known  to  him  only  colloquially,  or  of  which  he  is  almost 
entirely  ignorant.  It  also  seems  clear  that  the  MS.  vocabulary,  when  com- 
pleted out  of  the  scattered  notes  that  had  been  gathered  at  different  times, 
from  two  or  more  informants,  was  not  revised  by  any  Japanese,  for  had 
that  been  done  the  frequent  inversions  of  the  kana^  and  the  importation  of 
a  Japanese  word  from  one  part  of  the  vocabulary  into  another  where  it  has 
no  business  to  be,  could  not  have  taken  place.     For  instance,  the  transfer 
of  the  word  tamiivom  No.  64,   "people,"  to  No.  53,  "officials,*'  the 
confusion  of  No.  74,  "woman,"  with  No.  75,  "man,"  the  rendering 
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minikushi,  **ngly,"  given  under  No.  112,  "small-pox  marks**  (where  it 
is  probably  in  its  right  place),  as  well  as  under  No.  804,  ''hemp,"  the 
confusion  of  "  seven  *'  with  "  five  *'  under  No.  802,  and  a  host  of  other 
absurd  mistakes  would  never  have  occurred.  In  addition  to  this  sort 
of  error,  there  is  another  large  class,  due  no  doubt  to  the  illegible 
.  condition  of  the  MS.  which  was  used  by  the  printer.  If  Dr.  Edkins' 
conjecture  be  right,  that  the  Vocabulary  was  compiled  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century,  then  some  250  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  it  was  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Shuo-fu,  the  preface  to 
which  is  dated  1647,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  not  the 
original  MS.  that  the  printer  had  to  work  from,  but  one  descended 
from  it  through  many  successive  copyings.  This  would  account  for 
the  many  transcriptions,  amounting  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
which  seem  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  deciphering  or  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, even  with  the  knowledge  of  what  the  word  ought  to  be,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  Chinese  terms  supposed  to  be  defined.  These  places  are 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  we  can  only  restore  the  text  by  substituting 
for  each  ka^ui  given,  one  so  utterly  unlike  it  as  to  be  justifiable  by  no 
supposition  of  the  possibility  of  mere  clerical  error.  But  the  remaining 
ing  five- sixths  are  either  given  with  such  an  approach  to  exactness  as  to 
be  easily  recognizable  at  once,  or  the  alteration  of  a  single  kana  im- 
mediately gives  us  the  correct  Japanese  word  required. 

At  the  T6ki6  Fu  Public  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Shuo-fu 
which  appears  to  be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  that  from  which 
the  transcription  forwarded  by  Dr.  Edkius  was  taken,  and  it  has  further 
been  corrected  by  the  aid  of  a  still  better  copy  in  several  places  where 
the  print  was  indistinct.  These  corrections  seem  to  have  been  honestly 
made,  for  the  person  to  whom  they  are  due  has  copied  several  erroneous 
transcriptions  which  he  could  easily  have  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the 
Chinese  terms,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  I  have  carefully  compared 
Dr.  Edkins'  copy  of  the  vocabulary  with  that  possessed  by  the  Tokid 
Fu  Library,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  make  out  several  words 
which  in  his  inferior  copy  could  not  be  deciphered. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  attaching  to  this  vocabulary,  as  a 
partial  record  of  the  state  of  the  Japanese  spoken  language  more  than 
four  centuries  ago,  it  is  relied  on  by  Dr.  Edkins  as  affording  evidence 
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in  favonr  of  his  view  that  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  y  and 
f-  is  comparatively  modem,  and  later  than  the  adoption  of  the  Eata- 
kana  and  Hira-gana  syllabaries,  a  view  which  I  have  controverted  on 
the  gvonnd  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  jastify  its  acceptance. 
In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  amount  of  support  to  this  theory 
that  may  be  thought  to  be  afforded  by  this  Vocabulary,  I  have  put 
together  in  the  following  tables  all  the  words  occurring  in  it  which 
contain  either  of  the  disputed  syllables,  adding  at  the  same  time  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  characters  used  in  transcribing  them, 
aeeording  to  the  Index  to  Dr.  Williams*  Dictionary  already  referred  to 
more  than  once. 


No. 

Chin.  Char. 

Jap.  word. 

Eno.  word. 

Chin,  sound 

3 

nm 

tsnki 

moon 

tut. 

19 

mmyfi 

^tsushi 

hot 

tot,  chnt. 

29 

3?S 

tsuchi 

earth 

tut. 

81 

mM 

midzu 

water 

tung. 

50 

mamm 

midzugane 

mercuiy 

tung. 

106 

fRMB. 

madzusbi 

poor 

tung. 

111 

-mm 

ikutsn 

how  many 

in. 

118 

a^ 

tatsu 

to  stand 

tsu. 

119 

mm 

matsu 

to  wait 

tsu. 

153 

^&>\Uii 

hadzukashi 

ashamed 

dzu,  tso. 

220 

^m 

tsumo 

nail 

tsut. 

225 

1^11 

tsuka 

hilt 

tut. 

231 

m&im 

sudzuri 

inkstono 

dzu,  tso. 

»» 

»*^ 

»» 

»f 

tsu. 

233 

^>i* 

atsusbi 

thick 

tsok. 

250 

mmnn 

Fakadznki 

beer-cup 

dang. 

268 

nu 

kutsu 

boot 

tu. 

299 

m± 

matsu 

pine-treo 

dzu. 

316 

m&i^ 

nedzumi 

rat 

dzn,  tso. 

317 

^3^^ 

hitotsu 

ono 

tsu. 

819 

mm=f 

futatsu 

two 

ib. 

320 

36^ 

mitfiu 

three 

ib. 

321 

mmisi 

yotsu 

,    four 

ib. 

322 

s^^ 

itsutsu 

five 

ib. 

323 

^^ 

mutsu 

six 

ib. 

324 

nn=f 

nanatsu 

seven 

ib. 

325 

tt^ 

yatsu 

eight 

ib. 
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>^>^»* 

kokonotsa 

nine 

tsn. 

328 

^0'mm=f- 

to  to  hitotsa 

ten  and  one 

ib. 

839 

»ias 

kadza 

number 

ta. 

848 

«2?* 

atsnRhi 

thick 

tsni 

The  final  tsu  of  the  cardinal  nnmbers  up  to  nine  being  identical 
in  origin  and  meaning,  I  treat  them  as  one  word ;  the  two  transcriptioiui 
of  sudzurij  **  inkstone,"  may  also  be  taken  as  one,  and  the  result  is  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  twenty-one  the  syllable  is  represented  by  a  Chinese 
character  the  pronunciation  of  which  was  most  likely  tu,  tut^  tung^  or 
dang,  while  in  the  remaining  twelve  cases  it  is  transcribed  by  what 
must,  with  equal  probability,  have  been  sounded  tsu,  dzvk^  or  Uut* 
This  fact  of  course  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  some  words  at  least 
y  was  pronounced  tsu  by  the  Japanese  of  the  15th  century,  and  Dr. 
Edkins  in  his  note  on  No.  220,  tsume^  allows  that  '*  the  change  of  tu  to 
tau  in  Japanese  had  already  begun  in  the  time  of  this  book,'*  althoofi^ 
in  his  note  to  No.  2,  tsuki^  he  says :  *'  Moon,  Toke,  Here  the  use  of  % 
for  what  is  now  tsu  shows  that  tu  changed  into  tsxi  in  Japanese  since  the 
time  of  the  Chinese  author;**  and  with  reference  to  No.  Ill,  he  remarks : 
**  Tosiy  year.  The  Vocabulary  gives  Ikutsu,  how  old  are  you  ?  The 
Japanese  sound  of  the  time  would  be  ikutu"  From  these  observations 
I  understand  him  to  take  the  view  that  the  syllable  was  tsu  in  some 
words  and  tu  in  others  at  the  period  when  this  collection  was  made, 
an  opinion  the  justice  of  which  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  admit.  For 
that  would  involve  our  supposing  that  the  numerative  suffix  tsu  y ,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  flf,  was  tu  in^  ^  y  (ihitu)^  "  how  many,'*  and  tsu 
in  hitotsu,  futatsu,  "  one,**  **  two  '*  and  so  on.  And  if  he  were  correct  in 
the  value  he  gives  to  ^  in  No.  19,  then  we  should  have  to  admit  that  the 
word  Ty  i^,  which  means  both  "  thick  "  and  **  hot,**  was  pronounced 
atsushi  when  it  happened  to  be  used  in  the  former  sense  and  atushi 
when  it  had  the  latter  signification.  A  careful  examination  of  the  text 
of  the  Yocabulary  shows  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  Japa- 
nese word  is  transliterated  twice  over,  and  Dr.  Edkins  especially  draws 
attention  to  this  fact  in  the  case  of  the  numerals  (Nos.  817  to  822). 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  two  sets  of  transcriptions 
are  of  independent  origin,  and  represent  either  the  auscultatory  ex- 
periences of  two  different  Chinese,  or  the  values  which  one  Chinese 
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put  on  the  pronunciation  of  two  individual  Japanese,  or  in  other  words 
that  different  experiments  in  recording  the  sounds  heard  appeared  to 
give  different  results.  This  accounts  for  our  finding  for  "  one/'  the  two 
forms  kUotsu  and  himitato;  for  **  two/*  futatsu  and  hitato ;  for  "  three," 
miisu  and  sitato ;  for  **  five/*  itsutm  and  luxnato.  It  is  easy  to  see  thai 
this  second  series  of  numerals  is  incomplete  and  wrongly  arranged  ;  that 
the  mi  of  himitato  helongs  really  to  a  mito  which  should  have  heen  the 
companion  oimitsu;  that  nanato  means  ''seven,"  and  that  ntato  may 
be  another  erroneous  pronunciation  of  futatsu,  like  the  shtaU  which  is 
00  often  heard  from  the  mouths  of  European  residents  in  Japan  in  the 
present  day.  It  would  take  up  tpo  much  time  to  enter  on  a  discussion 
of  the  habits  of  mispronunciation  which  seem  to  come  naturally  to 
strangers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  orthography  of  Japanese,  but 
one  fact  emerges  with  distinctness  from  the  foregoing,  namely,  that 
wliat  was  sometimes  recorded  as  to  was  at  other  times  written 
down  as  tsu,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  to  or  tu  as  the  representative  of 
y  is  by  no  means  conclusive  against  its  having  been  really  prononnced 
fsu.  (It  may  here  be  noted  that  ^is  tok  in  Shanghai  and  Canton,  A  is 
Umg  in  Amoy,  fp  to  in  Canton  and  Amoy,  and  ffi  toh  in  Shanghai.) 

The  following  are  the  words  contained  in  the  Vocabulary,  in  which 
f*  is  at  present  pronounced  chi  or  ji,  according  as  it  has  the  nigori  or 
not. 

No.  Chin.  chab.  Jap.  word.          Eno.  word.  Gbia.  iound. 

29  ^  @  tsnchi  earth  chi,  ti,  tsz 

^  ^  ^  ]£  Bhinchiu  brass  jiok,  zah 

56  H  in  <)j^i  old  man  chi,  ti,  tsz 

72  (pf  %  oji  uncle  chi,  ti,  tsz 

^  ^  ^ )  dachi  in  tomodachi   friend  ti 

:feig)  Bheng 

100  f3  chiyau  eldest  (?)  tio 

^  IE  tt  TS"  TJ  ajiki  no  (no  meaning)  tsi 

203  '^V^iTjTj'^     ajikinashi  dull  ib. 

223  fr  5g  tachi  sword  tsi 

260  ^  §  jinko  aloes  wood  tim,  dz 

331  f^  chi  thousand  chie,  tsia 

335  ES  ]S  6^  kokochi  feeling  tih 

339  ^  Wi  cluBa  (for  chiisashi)  little  tsi 

348  ffi  ^  chika  near  tih 
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We  have  here  five  cases  in  which  there  -must  have  been  sibillatioii 
in  the  corresponding  Chinese  character,  fonr  in  virhich  it  was  absent,  and 
four  doubtful  cases,  in  which  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  present.  In  the 
case  of  No.  80,  where  the  word  dachi  is  represented  by  ::fc  fS  and  :fc  St 
the  recorders  of  the  sounds  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  heard 
tati  and  t€uhi  respectively  (for  characters  like  S,  £  and  A  are  found  in 
this  Vocabulary  used  for  shi :  see  Nos.  168  and  215),  so  that  if  we 
deduct  this  doubtful  case  the  sibillant  is  in  the  majority.  In  spite 
of  this  Dr.  Edkins  says  in  his  note  on  No.  195,  "  Start  on  a  jonmey, 
Otachi.  tt  has  become  chi  since  the  time  of  this  Yocabulary,"  thus 
entirely  ignoring  the  cases  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  the  sound  of  f*  to  have  been  anything  but  cki.  In  the  sen- 
tence just  quoted,  Dr  Edkins  makes  an  unintentional  slip  when  he  says 
(6  has  become  chiy  for  in  Japanese  it  is,  and  as  far  as  we  know  always 
has  been,  teki,  and  in  Chinese  is  ti  or  tih,  or  tik^  but  never  chi.  He 
was  thinking,  of  course,  of  f*  when  he  wrote  (fy. 

As  examples  of  how  indifferent  the  modem  Japanese  are  about  the 
way  in  which  they  transliterate  y  and  f*  into  Roman  letters,  I  will  give 
the  following  from  a  notice-board  at  Minobu.  It  is  a  prohibition 
against  shooting  within  the  precincts  of  the  temples,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  written  in  Japanese  and  some  foreign  language,  but  the  translator's 
acquaintance  with  European  tongues  was  apparently  limited  to  the 
alphabet,  combined  with  a  vague  notion  that  by  dislocating  the  order 
of  words  in  a  Japanese  sentence,  it  was  brought  into  conformity  vrith, 
let  us  say,  English  syntax.  The  extract  contains  these  words :  *'wo 
hanatu  wo  Jeppan  oite  ni  cono  sakai  utiy'  which  I  will  not  attempt  tp  trans- 
late, contenting  myself  with  pointing  oi^  that  the  second  word  is  to  be 
pronounced  hanatsu  (to  discharge)  and  the  last  uchi  (within.)  An  ex- 
ample of  the  converse  method  of  proceeding  is  the  use  of  S,  pronounced 
cAi,  to  spell  the  first  syllable  of  **  typhus,"  constantly  to  be  found 'in 
newspaper  paragraphs  in  which  sanitary  matters  are  discussed. 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  >»>  and  b  by  the  Japanese  who 
supplied  the  materials  for  this  vocabulary,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing with  Dr.  Edkins*  view.  They  were  as  far  as  we  can  see  natives  of 
Eiu-shiu,  and  to  judge  by  the  practice  still  greatly  prevalent  in  thai 
island,  would  probably  enunciate  them  some  something  like  fa  and  fi^ 
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thoDgh  of  the  latter  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain,  as  in  one  place,  No.  160, 
the  word  hito,  **  man,"  appears  to  have  been  written  down  shito. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  any  observations  upon  the  contents  of 
the  vocabulary  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  say  one  or  two  words  with 
respect  to  an  anachronism,  which  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  contained  in 
the  introductory  remarks  prefixed  by  Dr.  Edkins.  He  there  says : 
"  For  a  century  and  more  [after  Kublai's  invasions  of  Japan  in  the  18th 
century]  the  coast  of  China  north  and  south  was  invaded  by  the 
Japanese.  The  mariners  compass  of  Europe  had  been  introduced  to 
Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Chinese  imitated  it.  The  Japanese 
used  the  European  compass  in  their  piratical  voyages.  The  ships  of 
Knblai  had  the  compass  in  which  the  needle  floated  on  water,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Chinese.  When  the  Chinese  found  the  European  compass 
on  the  Japanese  junks  they  adopted  it,  while  keeping  their  own  mode 
of  marking  the  quarters  and  intermediate  points.  This  was  in  the  16th 
century,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  paragraph  he  adds  :  '*  B^t  it  is 
also  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  vocabulary  speaks 
of  piracies  and  the  necessary  defence  of  the  Chinese  coast  from  Japanese 
invasion,  circumstances  which  clearly  point  to  the  Ming  dynasty  as  the 
time  to  which  the  book  belongs,  and  I  assign  it  to  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  century." 

The  natural  inference  from  these  two  passages  is,  1st,  that  the  piracies 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century ;  2Dd,  that  the  Japanese 
at  that  time  possessed  the  European  mariner's  compass,  and  8rd,  that 
they  had  obtained  it  from  the  Portuguese.  But  unless  there  are  sources 
of  information  about  the  early  intercourse  of  Portugal  with  Japan  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Edkins,  which  are  not  generally  accessible,  I  can  only 
suppose  myself  to  have  misunderstood  him,  as  the  discovery  of  Japan  by 
Pinto  is  not  believed  to  have  taken  place  before  1542. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON    TUE    VOCABULARY. 

No.  1.  5?  Sf  for  5?.  Is  not  this  intended  as  the  equivalent  of  3? 
interpreted  as  the  power  which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse (See  the  it  J^  :^  HI  ffl,  f.  311v.  under  #  O  SP).  The  Japanese 
word  for  the  physical  Heaven  is  ame^  which  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  here,  as  it  is  given  in  all  Japanese  dictionaries,  and  is  a  familiar 
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word  in  the  phrase  "  Ame  tsuchi"  Heaven  and  Earth.  Dr.  Edkioi 
remarks  :  **  Heaven,  Tmto.  To  is  a  suffix  in  common  use.  Hepbnni 
says  it  is  tB.**  Bat  it  is  sorely  going  unnecessarily  far  to  assume  that 
ff}  is  to  be  read  to  here.  Even  if  it  were,  that  would  not  give  as  Jl 
jS  ten-tOf  with  a  long  o,  in  which  Dr.  Hepburn  is  supported  by  thetrasi- 
worthy  authority  of  the  Wa-kun  Shiwori.  And  in  any  ease  ten-td  as  a 
Japanese  word  means  simply  the  sun,  and  the  other  renderings  of  "  The 
ruling  power  of  nature,  the  Deity,  heaven  '*  given  by  Dr.  Hepburn,  are 
evidently  corruptions  of  the  literal  meaning  "Heaven's  Way  or 
Principles."  I  confess  myself,  however,  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
bearing  of  the  remark  '*  To  is  a  suffix  in  common  use."  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Japanese  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  tftcking  on 
this  syllable  to  any  word,  quite  arbitrarily  and  without  attaching  any 
precise  meaning  to  it,  but  the  only  sense  in  which  the  statement  can  be 
true  is  that  to,  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  is  used  as  a  suffix 
in  forming  adverbs,  and  as  such  is  about  equivalent  to  the  English  "  ly.*' 
But  this  of  course  is  not  the  to  of  Tm-to  sama. 

No.  2.  This  is  perhaps  koro  (9)  in  such  expressions  as  kono-goro 
"lately,"  which  is  frequently  written  ^  Q.     The  compiler,  if  aware 
that  this  compound  was  read  kotw-goro,  might  easily  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  koro  (or  goro)  was  the  equivalent  of  the  second 
character. 

No.  5.  Wind,  arashi,  kaze.  The  use  of  a  kun  kana  like  ^  for  ara 
seems  to  show  that  a  Japanese  wrote  this.  ^  for  shi  also  looks  like  % 
Japanese  contribution,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  common 
Japanese  kana  for  that  syllable.  The  "  sound  "  of  ^  is  zhiyUj  but  in 
modem  pronunciation,  and  perhaps  in  earlier  times,  the  yu  is  usually 
dropped.  Another  conjecture  is  that  ^  is  a  clerical  error  for  ^,  fre- 
quently used  in  this  vocabulary  for  shi,  ftl  ]^  for  ka^se  is  also  apparently 
Japanese,  though  the  second  is  not  an  ordinary  kana. 

No.  8.  This  might  be  a  Japanese  transcription,  as  both  "tf  and 
n  are  in  common  use  as  kana. 

No.  10.  Perhaps  the  first  is  for  ^,  and  the  second  (as  Dr.  Edkins 
suggests)  for  P,  so  that  we  have  here  merely  two  different  transcriptions 
of  the  same  word  shimo,  *^  hoar-frost."  The  second,  however,  cannol 
be  regarded  as  a  very  exact  record  of  the  Japanese  pronunciation. 
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No.  11.  This  may  perhaps  he  for  ame  aru^  <<  there  is  rain,"  an 
unidiomatic  phrase ;  Rf  is  found  for  **  a  *'  in  No.  61. 
No.  18.  Night,  yoru. 
No.  14.  Midday,  him. 

No.  15.  Evening,  yosa-gata.  The  emendation  of  IS  for  iR  pro- 
posed hy  Dr.  Edkins  seems  hardly  necessary.  Yosa  is  provincial  for 
yufUf  **  evening.''  S  and  %  are  apparently  transposed  hy  mistake. 
SiiU,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  a  native  of  Kiu-shiu  could  pronounce  % 
any  thing  hut  kwa,  S  read  ta  is  evidently  a  Japanese  contribution, 
while  the  first  two  characters  were  no  doubt  selected  by  a  Chinese. . 

No.  17.  Dark,  kurashi. 

No.  18.  Cold,  sahushi,  a  dialectic  variation  of  samushif  **  cold." 

No.  21.  To-morrow,  asu,  ashita.  H  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist  for  S.  In  that  case  the  second  word  was  contributed  by  a 
Japanese,  but  the  first  follows  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  characters 
used  in  spelling  it. 

No.  22.  The  state  of  the  Tokio  copy  shows  that  there  was  originally  a 
third  character  after  ^,  which  has  become  obliterated  on  the  block  from 
which  this  leaf  was  printed,  and  M  has  been  subsequently  added  in  vermi- 
lion, from  comparison  with  a  copy  in  which  this  character  was  clearly 
recognizable.  But  M  is  an  error  for  some  character  that  should  be 
read  e,  and  this  fact  shows  the  bona  fides  of  the  person  who  made  the 
corrections  in  the  Tokio  copy.  In  No.  28  we  have  IK  SI  S  for  asatte, 
which  affords  an  indication  of  what  the  proper  character  should  be  here. 

No.  24.  Day  before  yesterday,  ototoL 

No.  25.  The  sun  sets,  hi  kururti.  This  form  kururu  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  western  dialects  in  general. 

No.  26.  The  T6ki6  copy  has  quite  plainly  115  ^,  where  the  first 
character  on  tbe  right  is  intended  for  A;iV5,  "  to-day,"  as  in  No.  20,  and  the 
rest  is  oiyari,  **  come,"  identical  with  oriyan  of  the  medisBval  comedies. 
In  the  province  of  Satsuma,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  Kiu-shiu, 
"r"  is  often  dropped  before  "i":  thus  aimastt  is  heard  instead  of 
arimasUf  oidomo  for  oredomo,  **  we"  ;  kai  for  kari,  **  sporting." 

No.  28.  Come  the  day  after  to-morrow,  asatte  oiyari. 

No.  82.  Sea,  umi, 
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No.  88.  The  T6ki6  copy  has  tt  4c  for  ishif  which  enables  as  to 
see  that  ^  also  should  be  ^ 

No.  85.  Fire,  hi. 

No.  88.  East,  hingashi.  We  must  supply  ^jc  for  the  final  syllable. 
Uin  for  hi  in  this  word  is  provincial. 

No.  45.  Silver,  shiro-gane, 
.    No.  50.  Quicksilver,  midzu-gane. 

No.  51.  In  the  Tokio  copy  the  Japanese  is  given  as  foUows :  H  tt, 

the  two  lower  characters  having  been  written  in  from  comparison 
with  a  cleaner  copy  of  the  Shuo-fu.  This  is  yoii  zeni,  for  yoi  zeni, 
"  good  copper  coin,"  which  corresponds  with  the  Chinese  words. 

No.  58.  Official,  oyake  (for  Oyahe),  tami,  Tami  is  here  out  of  its 
place ;  it  belongs  to  the  next  number.  It  could  not  possibly  be  a  mistake 
for  the  word  Daimio,  as  Dr.  Edkins  suggests,  which  the  Japanese 
informant  would  certainly  have  written  :Ac  ^,  if  he  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter,  and  moreover  the  term  IT  was  utterly  inappropriate 
to  the  iz  ^,  who  were  not  at  any  time  eo  nomine  officials.  Oyake  looks 
very  like  Japanese  spelling  :  strictly,  %co  ya  kei.  The  original  meaning 
'I  take  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  **  royal.'* 

No.  54.  The  Tokio  copy  has  ti!i  fS  under  E4  and  the  whole  may  be 

intended  for  hiaku-sho.     In  the  Amoy  dialect  SIJ  is  j^i^t  and  ff  is  siong. 

Now  as  it  is  a  constant  practice  in  this  vocabulary  to  drop  a  final  ng, 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  If  is  to  be  read  »io.     Tami  is  the  Japanese 

•    for  **  people,'*  though  usually  written  with  R, 

No.  55.  Great  officer,  ta  ta  oyake.  There  is  no  such  term  as  this 
in  Japanese,  to  my  knowledge. 

No.  56.  Old  man,  oji.  This  is  o/u,  generally  used  with  the  polito 
addition  of  sama  or  san  in  addressing  an  old  man.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
j^h  **  grandfather,"  with  the  honorific  o  prefixed. 

No.  57.  Old  woman,  iuha^  ohi,  for  ohaa^  corrmption  of  haha^ 
**  grandmother,"  used  like  oji  above.     The  transliteration  is  not  felicitous. 

No.  58.  Father,  oya.  Dr.  Edkins'  rendering  **near  relative'*  is 
perhaps  an  inference  from  the  common  use  of  ISL  as  its  equivalent.  It, 
however,  has  no  such  meaning,  but  signifies '' parent "  or  "  parents." 
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It  is  connected  with  oyi,  <*to  be  old,"  and  originally  meant  «*  elder." 
Probably  a  character  which  represented  ji  has  been  lost  here. 

No.  60.  Elder  brother,  ani. 

No.  68.  Younger  sister ;  ane  to  imoto  is  what  this  reads,  and  is 

IMTobably  a  translation  of  JW  U.     Imoto  should  be  imoto. 

No.  68.  Daughter,  mtmime,  IK  is  perhaps  a  kim  kaiuij  but  is  more 
probably  a  mistake  for  gg.     Compare  No.  816. 

No.  69.  looks  like  ot,  •*  nephew,*'  which  has  crept  in  here  by 
mistake. 

No.  77.  The  Tokio  copy  has  jB  added  in  vermilion,  which  would 
give  waka  dachiy  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be*  good  Japanese.  Both  flSF 
for  wa  and  3c  for  ka  are  Japanese  hatm  in  common  use. 

No.  78.  Young  child,  wabi  for  xcaramhe.  There  is  a  space  left 
in  the  original  between  the  characters  S  and  K,  showing  that  there 
was  something  in  the  original  MS.  which  the  printer's  copyist  could 
not  decipher.  Dr.  Edkins  conjectures  akamho^  which  I  venture  to  think 
less  likely  than  xcaramhe. 

No.  79.     Relations,  shin-im. 

No.  84.  Servant,  waka  perhaps  for  wakai-shi.  The  T6ki6  copy 
has  IS  under  ^,  which  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  the  whole  word  may 
have  been  wakai-shi,  or  some  similar  expression. 

No.  88.  This  is  not  dorohoyhni  numhito.  This  confusion  of  "1" 
and  **  n  "  occurs  elsewhere,  as  in  No.  106,  where  K  is  used  for  nu. 
This  reading  justifies  Dr.  Edkins'  emendation  of  fS  for  S|. 

No.  89.  One-eyed  man.  The  two  characters  ffiK  look  like  the  pro- 
vincial word  mekkoy  but  the  other  two  are  undecipherable. 

No.  90.  Blind  man,  viekura.  The  T6ki6  copy  has  IR  for  the  last 
syllable. 

No.  91.     In  ihe  Tokio  copy  M  is  quite  distinct. 

No.  92.  I,  oririy  onoriy  i.e.,  onore.  The  TOkid  copy  has  il  for  A, 
which  looks  like  a  mistake  of  '*  m."  for  **  n,"  as  in  No.  61,  where  "  n  ** 
is  used  for  "  m."     The  spelling  in  any  case  is  not  very  exact. 

No.  96.     Good-looking,  mimif/oshi  for  inimeyoshi. 

No.  97.  Nothing  seems  clearer  than  the  fact  that  inei  and  oi  are 
of  the  female  and  male  sexes  respectively  ;  whatever  may  be  the  Chinese 
character  with  which  they  are  written,  mei  can  only  bo  **  niece  '*  and  oi 
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"nephew."  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Edkine'  Japanese  friend  mast  be 
token  to  refer  to  the  application  of  the  Ohinege  character,  and  not  to  the 
signification  of  the  Japanese  word  oi. 

No.  105.     Dear,  takashi. 

No,  106.  Cheap,  yasu,  yasushi.  The  Tokid  copj'  snpplies  fi!  below 
JK  which  should  he  H,  and  #  above  ^.  The  right-hand  transliteration 
has  lost  the  final  shi. 

No.  107.  Rich,  lUokti,  the  proper  Chinese  characters  for  which 
are  ^  SE.  This  agrcDs  much  better  with  the  usage  of  the  compiler  as 
regards  kana  than  does  yutaka,  euggested  by  Dr.  Edkias. 

No.  108.  Madtmhi,  "  poor,'  is  no  doubt  the  word  intended,  bat 
the  only  part  recognizable  is  IH  for  dzu. 

No.  112.  Pockmarks.  I  take  the  Japanese  word  intended  here 
to  be  minikuihi,  >'  agly."  Jnst  as  in  miiko.  No.  82,  the  ma  is  represented 
by  X  wit,  here  we  have  a  mi  written  with  S!  "lu.  In  the  T6ki6  copy 
the  character  underneath  is  A,  to  be  read  ni. 

No.  116.  Thief,  nusubito,  probably  supplied  by  a  Japanese.  K  for 
tat  is  an  instance  of  the  Boathem  Chinese  confusion  between  "  n  "  and 
"  ] ; "  but  though  K  and  fS  are  Chinese  kana,  A  for  kito  is  a  Japanese 
kun  kana. 

No.  116.  Desirable,  hoshi-shi,  of  which  the  final  syllable  is  ft 
medieval  corruption,  the  true  conclusive  form  being  kosJd. 

No.  118.  S tan d, _  latfu.  This  and  succeding  examples  show  that 
the  final  syllable  of  such  verbs  was  pronounced  ttu  as  at  the  present 
day. 

No.  128.  The  Tdkid  copy  has  G  for  ffi,  but  the  latter  is  evidently 
correct.  It  seems  a  little  hazardous  to  take  S  £  aa  ideographic.  Id 
other  instances  of  Si nico- Japanese  words  in  this  coihpilation,  we  find 
them  invariably  spelt  phonetically,  as  Nob.  70,  »hin-rtii,  epeltlffS 
instead  of  R  H ;  No.  101,  ri-ko,  spelt  ^  %  for  <l|  P ;  No.  65,  oshd,  "priest," 
written  A IK  instead  of  fn  @  ;  No.  52,  dai-ri,  A  t\  instead  of  A  S,  and 
several  other  cases.  There  is  an  old  Japanese  word,  sldre-mono,  for 
"  fool,"  and  j/it)'«-^ofo  is  not  an  impossible  compound  in  the  sense  of 
"  folly,"  which  would  have  a  good  chance  of  surviving  in  a  provincial 
dialect  such  as  that  of  the  persons  who  furnished  these  materudi. 
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There  is  some  difficulty  in  admitting  8  for  ski  and  t  for  re,  though  the 
exeision  of  the  final  is  a  common  expedient  with  the  compiler.  R  is 
for  to,  as  in  No.  121. 

No.  125.  To  see,  nmii.  The  two  characters  on  the  right  should 
be  ranged  with  the  one  under  definition,  as  they  are  both  equally 
miru  in  Japanese. 

No.  1B2.  To  revile,  uyamashi,  tiyamahi  is  the  reading  of  this 
example.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Chinese  character  here  has 
faUen  down  from  the  preceding  one,  with  which  it  is  constantly  used 
in  combination,  and  the  two  Japanese  words  given  seem  to  have  some 
connection  with  ui/aman,  **  to  honour,"  written  ft  H,  which  is  the  proper 

■ 

correlative  of  S  3. 

No.  188.     Snore,  imhiki,  looks  like  the  Kiu-shiu  dialect  for  ihiki. 

No.  185.  ModorUf  *^  to  return,"  is  no  doubt  the  first  definition, 
and  the  rest  is  perhaps  for  saru  and  tatsu,  to  "  go  away  "  and  '*  to  start." 

No.  186.  Okoiru  is  for  o  kayen ;  the  transliteration  is  here  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  second  word  is  evidently  oiyaru,  already  ex- 
plained. 

No.  188.  Come,  oiyai-i  (as  above)  and  kita,  came.  The  Tdkid 
copy  has  15  between  (pf  and  11. 

No.  139.  Probably  ya/jate  oiyari,  "  come  immediately,"  is  the 
first  rendering,  #  being  for  -ffi.  The  second  is  modote  ko  for  modotte  koi, 
which  has  crept  in  here  by  mistake  from  No.  141. 

No.  141.  The  Tokio  copy  has  SB  for  ^,  and  we  must  supply  ff 
before  it  to  complete  the  word,  wbich  gives  us  mote  okari  for  modotte 
oiyari. 

No.  142.  Come  quickly,  haya  oiyari.  The  second  is  probably 
for  hayakUy  the  adverb  used  by  itself  imperatively. 

No.  143.  The  Tokio  copy  has  distinctly  Si  for  »  and  ffl  for  *.  If 
it  is  correct  the  Chinese  means  **  give  m6,"  and  the  Japanese  word 
intended  is  perhaps  tahe,  the  old  word  for  **  give,"  which  still  survives 
in  some  provincial  dialects. 

No.  147.  **  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you."  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  teacher  that  two  Japanese  expressions  are  here  to 
be  distinguished  :  o  hisashi  and  o  niedznraM,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  quite  right  in  his  conjecture. 
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No.  150.  The  first  Japanese  word  ought  to  he  ureshi,  but  the  kanA 
are  all  wrong  with  the  exception  of  the  last.  In  the  other  %  is  for 
tk  and  JX  for  JC;  which  gives  yorokobu. 

No.  152.  ''Disrespectful.'*  The  Japanese  is  nam-goto  mStanu^ 
''says  nothing/'  if  we  conjecture  that  a  confusion  has  taken  place  here. 
between  "  n ''  and  "1"  in  the  case  of  fl] ;  S  is  rtw  in  the  Shanghai  dialeot. 

No.  155.  This  is  probably  o  maire ;  the  old  circumlocution  for 
eating  and  drinking  being  iiiaiiiA^  which  is  still  current  in  some  out-of* 
the-way  places. 

No.  156.  The  two  Chinese  characters  S  HI  here  form  the  equivalent 
of  koma^  "  spinning-top,"  and  crept  into  the  category  "  Human  Actions  '* 
by  mistake.  See  the  Wa-miyau  Sen,  bk.  4,  f.  8v.,  and  other  diction- 
aries.    This  explanation  was  also  suggested  to  me  by  a  teacher. 

No.  157.     To  place  in  order,  soro  for  soroyei-u. 

No.  158  is  perhaps  motarumaslii  for  kitarumqji. 

No.  162.  The  second  f^  is  a  mistake  of  the  copyist.  The  word 
was  never  soyururu. 

No.  168  seems  to  be  shia  tataka  for  hito  tatakii.  It  is  cnriout 
that  b  should  here  be  spelt  shi. 

No.  165.  Painful,  itashi. 

No.  169.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  Japanese  word  is 
okehitashiy  the  same  as  sake-bitashi  or  saka-hitari,  the  latter  of  which  is 
given  in  Dr.  Hepburn's  dictionary. 

No.  171  is  probably  sake  matrix  *'  drink  sake,**  jR  being  for  S, 
and  the  order  reversed  to  make  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  Chinese 
words. 

No.  175.  Iku  is  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time  very  modem ;  ytUeu 
I  have  never  heard  in  colloquial,  but  it  is  found  in  books.  Yuku  and 
iku  both  occur  in  the  Man-yefu-shifu,  so  that  the  use  of  the  one  or  the 
other  is  no  evidence  of  antiquity.  To  say  '^  modem  Japanese  has  yuku  " 
conveys  a  false  impression. 

No.  178.  Kokoro-eta  is  no  doubt  meant.  5fe  is  for  :fc,  but  JT  in 
oormpt ;  perhaps  it  is  for  $^,  pronounced  at.  In  the  Tokid  copy  there 
is  a  character  which  I  read  "iz  under  ^,  which  may  then  be  conjectured 
to  be  a  mistake  for  ^,  giving  kokoro-e  shita,  not  very  correct  but  still 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
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No.  180.  The  second  word  is  perhaps  hatasUf  ^'io  finish." 

No.  181.  This  is  probably  te,  **  wonnd." 

No.  190.  The  ^ana  here  properly  belongs  to  toyii,  ''to  change/'  from 
which  it  has  been  transposed  by  a  mistake. 

No.  191.  Hindarushif  *' hungry/'  another  £aa-shia  pecoliarity. 

No.  198.  Kayasu  is  a  provincialism  for  kayesu,  **  to  return  "  (t.  v.). 

No.  198.  Will  you  not  sell,  urumai  ka.  The  only  difficulty  here 
is  that  H  is  usually  ?na,  not  mai. 

No.  199.  Why  should  I  sell  it,  i,  e,,  I  wont  sell  it.  The  ifapanese 
seems  to  read  like  nani  (or  nan')  urimasu.  In  this  case  the  kun  kana 
wuuu  for  £  would  indicate  that  a  Japanese  had  written  it  down. 

Nos.  202  and  208.  The  first  is  ajiki  no  and  the  second  ajiki  no 
fuuhi.  Now  this  is  how  the  note  was  made,  I  conceive.  The  Chinese 
wrote  down-  the  phrase  M  1^,  for  which  the  Japanese  gave  him  as  the 
equivalent  ajikinashi,  that  being  the  "  reading  **  of  the  two  characters, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  meaning  of  the  Japanese  word 
exactly  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Chinese  expression.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Japanese  use  many  Chinese  compound  words  in,  at  all 
events,  an  unclassical  sense,  and  frequently  in  a  sense  widely  different 
from  the  proper  signification.  But  the  Wa-kun  Shiwori  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  the  £  IB,  where  M  t$  has  the  same  meaning  as  ajikinashi  of 
"tasteless  "  in  a  moral  way,  dull,  miserable.  There  is  no  authority  for 
the  insertion  of  no  between  ajiki  and  nashi,  but  still  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible,  if  the  expression  were  used  as  an  attribute,  to  have  ajiki 
no  nai,  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  7*j  has  been  repeated  by 
mistake.  If  the  compiler  knew  that  naM  was  Hky  he  might  naturally 
infer  that  the  converse  term  in  Japanese  was  ajiki^  or  the  Japanese  infor- 
mant may  possibly  have  told  him  so  ;  reasoning  thus  :  '*  M  Iff  is  ajikinashi. 
Then  your  phrase  ^  1h  must  be  ajiki  J"  For  it  is  not  a  collection  of  Japa- 
nese words  with  Chinese  explanations  that  we  have  before  us,  but  a 
selection  of  Chinese  words  and  phrases  with  their  Japanese  equivalents. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  Japanese  would  voluntarily  have  suggested  or 
invented  the  independent  existence  of  ajiki,  Nasake  nai,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  not  an  equivalent  for  ajiki- nashi,  but  for  M  Iff  in  its  sense  of 
"  unkind." 

No.  208.     Ear,  mimi. 
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No.  216.    Hin^if  beard,  the  modern  htgi. 

No.  218.     Hara,  belly. 

No.  224.  The  T6ki6  copy  has  ^  for  S^  under  IX,  which  suggests 
katana,  the  ka  having  been  omitted  by  a  copyist's  error,  but  tachi  is  more 
likely  on  the  whole.  The  other  seems  to  have  been  meant  for  hatana^ 
but  is  very  corrupt. 

No.  225.    This  is  tmka,  **  grip*'*     Ri  has  crept  in  by  mistake. 

No.  281.  Here  we  have  B?  flJ  11  {sotswi)  and  M^  ij  ^  {suritsu)  for 
Budzuriy  "  ink-stone,'*  proving  clearly  that  in  this  word  at  least  y  was 
pronounced  Uu, 

No.  284.  In  this  instance  the  same  character  is  used  for  u  that 
represents  a  in  the  preceding  example.  The  second  character  is  to  be 
read  ma,  and  the  third  is  tsu,  thus  giving  amatsu,  which  is  very  fax  off 
urn- garni f  the  word  required  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  characters. 
Dr.  Edkins  suggests  that  the  second  character  must  have  been  JK,  and 
that  the  word  intended  is  tmishi,  **  thin  ";  but  to  get  this  result  we  must 
take  ^  as  a  Japanese  kana  for  shi,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  in  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary,  where  it  always  stands  for  tsu. 

No.  235.     Venciif  ft(7ide ;  this  is  Kiu-shiu  pronunciation. 

No.  241.  This  reads  koriso,  for  kiisaj'i,  **  chain,"  not  "  lock,"  as 
rendered  by  Dr.  Edkins,  following  the  Chinese  character.  The  Japanese 
always  use  J8  for  **  chain  "  and  Se  for  "  lock." 

No.  252.  I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Edkins'  statement  that  **  kasa 
was  then  heard,  but  gasa  is  now  common."  I  have  never  heard  any  thing 
but  ^araA^o^a  for  ''umbrella"  dunng  the  fifteen  years  I  have  spent  in 
Japan,  and  think  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed. 

No.  257.  Yermilion,  shiro  akashi ;  the  Giyokn  Hen  gives  aka-uhi 
for  JBky  of  which  akashi  must  be  a  corruption. 

No.  264.  Rice-beer  jar,  sake  kahi  for  sake-game.  The  T6ki6  copy 
distinctly  has  ^^  &&  instead  of  the  reading  in  the  transcription  sent 
by  Dr.  Edkins. 

No.  265.  Bowl,  oki  (for  6ki)  chawav,  literally,  "big  cup,"  though 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  I£  should  have  the  value  of  cha.  In  Japanese 
it  would  be  pronounced  chd. 

No.  267.  Clothing,  kimo  for  kimono.  The  Tokio  copy  supplies  IS, 
and  the  word  then  reads  kimori.  This  looks  like  another  instance  of  the 
ooiifasion  between  **  1 "  and  **  n  "  in  Chinese. 
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No.  S72.  Felt  shiri.  The  Japeneee  ifonl  is  ^pparMitty  fniiKH  t 
waterproof  coat  made  of  hemp  or  straw. 

No.  274.  Cotton  cloth,  momen.  Th^e  two  oharaetSN  ^if«rs  ttO 
doaht  sopplied  by  a  Japanese.  They  are  need  in  the  early  bookSi  wA, 
as  the  Ni-hon-gi,  to  denote  yvfu,  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  of 
which  the  ancient  Japanese  made  clothing.  When  cotton  superseded 
bark  fibre,  they  were  transferred  to  cotton  doth  and  prononnoed  by 
their  on, — momen. 

No.  280.  Kara  sake  may  perhaps  have  been  intended  by  the 
Japanese  informant  as  a  definition  of  spirits.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  character  given  in  Dr.  Hepburn's  Dictionary  is  wrong,  as  far  as  ho 
is  concerned,  seeing  that  it  is  one  always  used  by  the  Japanese,  who  oall 
spirits  sho-chiu ;  if  the  character  JS  were  employed,  the  Japanese  word 
wonld  have  to  be  sJUj-sJiul  In  the  Wa-miyau  Seu  wo  find  for  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  St  S  tsukuri  kaheseru  sake,  i.  e.,  sake  made  over 
again,  or  distilled  spirit. 

No.  284.  The  T6ki6  copy  supplies  Rf  after  meshi,  and  thus  eotn- 
pletes  the  second  word,  which  is  o  mairi,  as  in  No.  166,  but  the  secoitd 
character  read  mai  is  wrong. 

No.  286.  Misoj  the  article  of  food  hero  named,  is  quite  distinct 
from  Boy,  which  is  written  B  iA,  and  pronounced  $h6yu,  the  original  of 
our  word  soy. 

No.  287.  Dr.  Edkins  says :  "  The  form  k/nne  kom^  of  the  voca- 
bulary is  not  now  used."  But  the  reduplication  of  the  word  kfrme  Is 
evidently  merely  a  copyist's  error. 

No.  208.  Before  the  hi-no-ki  was  used  for  sulphur  matches,  it 
formeti  the  material  of  the  fire-drill,  from  which  circumstance,  and  not 
from  the  more  modem  invention,  it  was  undoubtedly  named* 

No.  804.  The  Tokio  copy  has  A  for  A.  This  Js|>aoeie  word 
is  mmiht.ihi,  by  mistake  for  No.  112,  which  see. 

No.  80^!.  Pig.  AkiJthi,  This  is  the  ancieni  word  for  flesh  a&d  also 
for  kr!?e  game,  as  the  d^er  and  wild  boar,  but  noi  for  the  doft^esite  pi^« 
Tdj&  generai  t>^nn  iat  pi^j,  wh/;th^  wild  or  tame,  was  i,  wriUeA  IS»  wlweh 
might  lisc  he  int^rpretai  by  xhUkL  In  modem  trmes  at  least  the 
Japanese  »mplr>7  gc  a-=i  the  eqiivalftnt  of  hnta,  nmn^  K,  whieh  the  die^ 
tionariea  t:eil  ia  is  mora  properly  written  9,fbr  t  w>i4tiA^  '^  tlie  wiki  boar*^ 
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No.  809.  Domestic  fowl,  niwatodi,  niwatori.  In  the  first  render 
ing  the  first  and  second  characters  have  to  he  transposed ;  hat  X  for  toa 
seems  rather  strange,  and  ti  or  di  for  ri  is  curious.  In  the  south  of  Eia^ 
shiu,  e.g.,  the  province  of  Satsuma,  ri  is  often  so  pronounced  as  to  sound 
like  ji.  It  would  appear  that  the  Japanese  informant  actually  did  this 
and  the  Chinese  pupil  wrote  down  jfi — unless,  indeed,  this  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  original. 

No.  814.  Louse,  shirami.  Either  4c  is  a  kun  kana  read  m»,  and 
contrihuted  hy  the  Japanese,  or  it  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  3K. 

No.  815.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  yagi  heing  the  old  word  for 
"goat,'*  as  stated  hy  Dr.  Edkins.  It  isjiot  given  in  the  Wa-miyau  Seu^ 
nor  in  the  Wa-kuii  Shiworif  and  in  fact  I  have  heen  ahle  ta  find  it  in 
only  one  dictionary,  the  popular  TLJ^'iz&MMf^Vit  where  it  is  said 
to  he  the  same  as  #  4^  ya-giu,  of  which  it  is  apparently  a  corruption. 
At  present  hitshji  appears  to  he  applied  to  the  sheep,  while  y<igi  is  con- 
fined to  the  goat.  Neither  animal  having  heen  hred  in  Japan  hefore  the 
present  century,  and  then  only  on  a  small  scale  in  one  or  two  localities, 
it  is  natural  enough  that  there  should  he  some  confusion  made  between 
them  and  their  appropriate  designations  respectively. 

No.  825.  The  Tokio  copy  has  itt  for  £^,  and  its  sound  in  the 
Amoy  dialect  is  yo,  giving  yotsUj  for  yatsu. 

No.  828.  The  Tokio  copy  has,  in  vermilion  on  a  piece  of  paper 
pasted  over  the  original,  1^  1^  S  jS  -1^,  to  be  read  to  to  hUatsu  for  to  to 
hitotsUf  "  ten  "  and  **  one  "  i.e.  **  eleven  ;'*  but  this  is  never  used  by  the 
Japanese.     Towo  amari  hitotsu  was  the  ancient  way  of  saying  eleven. 

No.  881.  I  take  ^  to  be  phonetic  for  chi,  the  old  word  for 
"  thousand.*' 

No.  888.  19  is  most  likely  to  bo  read  a,  in  accordance  with  the 
nsual  practice  in  this  vocabulary. 

No.  884.  Good,  kokochi  yoshiy  which  means  '*  agreeable  to  one's 
feelings  "  rather  than  merely  **  good." 

No.  886.  The  Tokio  copy  has  S  0^  under  89,  fi-om  which  it  is 
clear  that  yniyoto,  "  pretty,"  is  intended. 

No.  888.  This  seems  unintelligible,  but  the  whole  may  perhaps 
be  read  as  kazu  sukunai  Ski,  the  first  part,  kazu  sukunai,  having  been 
imported  here  by  mistake. 
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No.  889.  Small,  hasa  for  chiisashif  8  being  a  mistake  of  the  copyist 
for  ^f  and  the  final  syllable  having  been  lost.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  compiler  very  seldom  takes  any  notice  of  the  difference  between 
long  and  short  vowels,  except  in  the  case  of  oshi,  ''  many,"  which  he 
writtes  oosi  as  in  the  succeding  number,  where  'K  I9(  is  probably  to  be 
taken  as  katsu  for  kazu,  **  number." 

No.  845.  Short,  mika.  Here  the  syllable  ji  has  been  dropped  out 
of  the  middle. 

No.  353  is  perhaps  to  be  read  mata  hoshi,  "  want  more." 

No.  856.  The  T6ki6  copy  has  f|  4^  added  in  vermiUion,  which 
give  us  oosij  pronounced  oshi,  "  many." 

No.  858.  The  etymology  of  kobashii  (kauhashi)  seems  more  likely 
ka,  scent,  and  umashi,  agreeable,  b  and  m  being  universally  interchange- 
able in  Japanese. 

Note, — The  Japanese  words  in  this  Vocabulary  are  written  phoneti- 
cally, without  regard  to  the  Japanese  kana  orthography,  and  I  have 
followed  the  same  practice  in  discussing  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  use  of  two  systems  of  spelling  in  on 
paper.  The  only  exceptions  I  have  made  are  the  titles  of  books  quoted 
by  myself. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Chamberlaiu  then  read  the  following  remarks : 

If  it  will  Dot  be  thought  too  bold  of  me  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Society  with 
the  expression  of  my  own  opinions  after  it  has  already  been  favoured  with  the 
views  of  such  much  more  competent  scholars,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  a 
few  remarks  on  the  matter  under  discussion,  as  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
privately  perusing  the  two  papers  which  have  just  been  read  out  to  the  meeting,  and 
have  considered  the  subject  with  some  care.  In  the  first  place  I  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that,  taking  the  Vocabulary  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Edkins  as  the  standard, 
Mr.  Satow  makes  out  his  case  aiithmetically  m  favour  of  the  probability  of  the 
kana  letter  y  having  already  been  pronounced  tsu  and  not  tu  at  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  the  said  Vocabulary,  i.e.,  probably  as  early  as  the  15th  century.  He 
likewise  seems  to  establish,  though  with  not  quite  the  same  thoroughness,  the 
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similarly  ancient  date  to  be  attributed  to  the  pronnnoiation  of  f*  as  cM,    On  thA 
other  hand  Dr.  Edkins  is  to  be  thanked  for  giving  us  additional  gronnds  for  holding 
that  H  in  Japanese  is  but  a  cormption  of  JP,  thoagh  I  venture  to  think  that,  with 
the  mach  more  trustworthy  evidence  derived  from  other  sources,  few  persons  would 
ever  have  felt  inclined  to  cast  a  doubt  on  so  reasonable  an  opinion.    It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  F  (as  we  know  both  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
syllable  fu  in  which  the  H  sound  has  not  yet  encroached  on  F,  and  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  W  for  H  before  the  vowels  a  and  o)  was  not  our  English  F,  but  the 
pure  labial  letter ;  and  it  is  only  by  making  similar  allowances  that  f*  and  y  can 
be  said  to  be  pronounced  like  our  syllables  chi  or  ti  and  tsu  or  tu  respectively.    The 
pronunciation  of  few,  if  any,  Japanese  letters  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
English  letters  by  which,  for  want  of  better,  we  represent  them  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  five  syllables  of  the  T  series  (ideally  (a,  ti,  fu,  («,  fo,  but  in  actual  Yedo  practiee 
to,  chif  tsUt  te,  to)  there  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  first  place  the  difference  between 
the  pure  dental  sound  of  the  Japanese  T  and  the  palatal  sound  of  our  English  T; 
and  secondly,  the  fact  that  in  this  scries  of  syllables  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
sibillation,  which  in  some  provinces  affects  one  syllable  and  in  others  another,  and 
which,  when  it  occurs,  may  most  conveniently  be  represented  by  writing  an  S  after 
the  T  or  by  substituting  CU  for  T,  though  the  effect  produced  on  the  ear  is  not  so 
sharp  or  hissing  an  one  as  that  produced  by  the  combination  in  English  of  the 
consonants  in  question.    That  the  Japanese  themselves  cannot,  without  prolonged 
study,  distinguish  the  difference  in  sound  between  such  words  as  tear  and  chier  or 
two  and  the  German  word  2u,  no  one  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  teach- 
ing them  European  languages  will  deny.    These  considerations  seem  to  a  certain 
extent,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  to  cut  the  ground  of  dispute  away,  and  the 
latter  in  particular  brings  me  to  the  point  to  which  I  would  more  particularly  draw 
attention.    It  is  the  very  slight  weight  which  should  be  attached  to  Japanese 
transcriptions  <3f  dental  or  sibilant  sounds.    Neither  they  nor  the  Chinese  are 
gifted  with  a  delicate  ear ;  and  at  the  present  day  when  they  attempt  to  write  down 
the  sounds  of  each  other's  languages,  they  fall  into  errors  which  are  as  gross  as 
they  are  perpetually  recurring.    An  educated  native  of  North  China,  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  and  who  has  been  residing  over  a  year  in  Yedo,  is  still  unable  so 
much  as  to  hear  the  difference  between  such  words  as  kakimashitat  "I  Have 
written,"  and  kachimashita,  "  I  have  conquered,"— much  less  to  write  them  down, 
as  his  dialect  affords  him  no  means  of  doing  so.    To  the  (in  modem  Japanese)  vital 
distinction  between  long  and  short  o  he  is  equally  obtuse,  and  it  seems  to  make  no 
difference  to  him  whether  a  syllable  has  or  has  not  as  its  initial  a  nasalized  g. 
These  are  but  a  few  instances  among  many  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Chinese  for 
distinguishing  shades— often  well-defined  shades— of   sound;   and  the  difficulty 
which  the  Japanese  have  in  not  confounding  such  words  as  cheer  and  tear  has  been 
already  referred  to.    Their  incompetence  in  this  matter  of  ear  is  indeed  almost 
ludicrous.    They  cannot  without  considerable  tuition    distinguish  a  from  ih  in 
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certain  poBitions,  v  from  6,  h  from  /,  and  so  on  throngh  half  the  alphabet.  Even, 
then,  if  the  Vocabulary  now  brought  forward  were  in  a  much  better  state  than  it 
really  is,  the  testimony  of  its  compilers  ought  still  to  be  received  with  extreme 
cantion.  Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  evidently  fall  of  errors  of  every  kind  that 
it  is  only  by  the  help  of  a  constant  series  of  conjectures  on  Dr.  Edkins'  part  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  sense  out  of  numerous  passages,  amounting,  as  we  are  told,  to 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  These  conjectures  again  are  not  always  happy,  as  Mr. 
Satow  has  already  shown  ;  nor  has  he  exhausted  the  list.  The  Society  will,  how- 
ever, probably  feel  that  Dr.  Edkins  has  taken  too  much  trouble  in  this  matter  for 
it  to  be  gracious  on  our  part  to  pick  farther  holes  in  his  work.  There  is  but  ond 
point  (touching,  as  it  does,  not  a  question  of  detail,  but  one  of  wide  significance) 
which  it  seems  desirable  not  to  leave  unnoticed.  It  is  Dr.  Edkins'  note  (No.  93  of 
the  Vocabulary)  on  the  expression  Ta  zo.    He  says : 

**  Who  ?  Tazo.  Zo  for  so  by  the  Japanese  tendency  to  change  surd  to  sonant 
in  the  second  initial  of  expressions  consisting  of  two  syllables  or  words.  This 
tendency  has  perhaps  originated  since  the  time  of  this  author." 

The  fact  is  here  insufficiently  stated,  and  the  inference  is  erroneous.  The 
tendency  to  use  sonants  rather  than  surds  at  the  commencement  of  syllables 
not  initial  is  not  at  all  correctly  defined  as  "  a  Japanese  tendency."  We  might  with 
equal  justice  speak  of  the  distinction  of  three  persons  in  the  verb  as  "  an  English 
peculiarity,"  because  it  is  one  not  found  in  many  families  of  speech.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  is  the  common  heirloom  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  In  like  manner 
the  preference  shown  for  sonants  in  syllables  not  initial  is  found  not  only  in 
Japanese,  but  in  Korean,  and  is  indeed  a  common  feature  of  the  Scythian  languages 
as  far  as  India,  as  will  be  seen  emphasized  in  I^r.  CaldweH's  admirable  "  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  Languages."  Nor  are  we  justified  in  speaking  of  *'  a  change  from 
surd  to  sonant ;"  for,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  sonant  in  all  these  languages  has 
always  been  where  we  now  find  it, — certainly  so  in  the  case  of  Japanese,  where  in 
the  earliest  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us,  viz.,  the  poems  of  the  ^^  Ko-zhi-ki^ 
and  "  Ni-hon-gi "  collected  together  in  the  8th  century,  the  two  classes  of  syllables 
are  carefully  and  consistently  distinguished  by  the  use  of  two  different  sets  of 
Chinese  characters  employed  phonetically  to  represent  them.  Since  the  8th 
century  changes  have  taken  place  in  individual  words,  sonants  being  exchanged  for 
surds  and  surds  for  sonants ;  but  these  cases  are  relatively  few.  The  rule  in 
Japanese  against  commencing  a  word  with  a  sonant  has  never  been  a  strict  one, 
though  it  was  apparently  better  observed  formerly  than  is  the  case  in  the  modem 
colloquial  speech.  Particles,  in  particular,  have  always  offered  some  exceptions, 
e.g.,  ga  and  ba.  Zo  is  another  of  these  ;  for  ta  zo  must  not  be  regarded  as  forming 
one  word.  Ta^  "who?"  is  an  older  form  than  tare^  its  equivalent,  and 
zo  is  an  emphatic  particle  quite  different  from  so,  which  helps  to  form  the  Impera- 
tive.   The  expression  ta  zo  therefore  signifies  '*  who  indeed?" 

But  to  return  to  the  main  subject.    Is  it  not  a  pity  to  rely  on  such  uncertain 
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guides  to  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Japanese  when  we  have  more  tmstwoirtliy 
ones  nearer  at  hand?  Most  of  the  really  interesting  lines  of  thought  suggested  by 
a  consideration  of  Japanese  phonetics  are  satisfactorily  answered,  and  only  satis- 
factorily answered,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  plentiful  sources  at  our  command  in 
Japanese  literature  from  the  phonetic  transcriptions  in  the  old  Histories  above- 
mentioned  and  in  the  Shintau  Liturgies,  etc.,  and  on  through  the  early  medisBval 
Bomances  and  the  later  medisBval  colloquial  Comedies,  down  to  the  Memoirs  ci 
the  last  two  centuries  and  to  the  various  colloquial  dialects  of  the  present  day. 
But  what  good  can  be  done  by  demonstrating  with  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  learning  such  things  as  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this  Vooabulaiy 
^  )[  was  pronounced  dairi  with  a  d  instead  of  an  n  or  2  ?  We  know  this  mach 
more  authoritatively  from  the  transcriptions  in  the  old  Mono-gatari,  It  seems  to 
me  therefore  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so)  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  much 
precious  time  and  erudition  should  be  expended  when  there  is  so  little  possibility 
of  a  fruitful  return,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  both  the  eminent  scholars  who 
have  for  the  past  two  years  been  carrying  on  this  controversy  may  allow  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  to  turn  back  from  it  into  paths  where  their  unusual  attaniments 
may  be  of  more  service  to  the  body  of  students  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
languages. 
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KONODAI  AND  ITS  SPOTS  OP  INTEEEST. 


Bt  J.  M.  Dixon,  M.A. 


[Read  'November  17,  1881.] 

If,  sitting  in  one  of  the  little  tea-sheds  on  Atago-Yama,  we  look 
eastward  across  the  plain  of  Masashi,  two  clumps  of  pine  trees  will  be 
seen  skirting  the  horizon  some  miles  in  from  the  head  of  the  bay. 
The  more  northerly  of  these  marks  the  site  of  the  old  fort  of  Eonodai, 
famous  in  the  time  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty,  when  it  was  the  scene  of 
much  fighting  and  of  two  notable  battles.  It  is  about  ten  miles  distant 
as  the  crow  files,  and  the  road  adds  little  to  the  distance,  for  after  leaving 
Riogoku-bashi  it  cuts  straight  across  the  plain.  The  road,  having  been 
built  for  military  purposes,  is  good  and  solid,  and  after  the  wettest 
weather  will  be  found  easy  travelling  for  jinrikishas ;  in  other  respects  it 
is  dull  and  of  an  uninteresting  sameness.  The  telegraph  posts  are  a  good 
guide  to  the  pedestrian,  for  they  follow  the  route  from  Ei5goku-bashi 
and  cross  the  Tonegawa  at  Ichikawa  about  half  a  mile  down  from 
Konodai.  The  fare  for  a  jinrikisha  from  Riogoku-bashi  is  about  thirty 
sen. 

Konodai  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tone- 
gawa, which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  treaty  limits.  A  passport  is 
therefore  necessary  for  those  who  would  spend  more  than  a  day  in 
visiting  the  places  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  foreigners  who  are 
merely  crossing  the  river  to  spend  a  few  hours  at  Mama  or  at  Konodai 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  hindrance.  The  present  writer  has  been 
across  many  times  and  has  never  been  interfered  with  ;  a  simple  explana- 
tion is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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Ichinoya^s,  a  very  pleasant  hotel,  is  situated  on  the  ShimSsa  side  of 
the  ferry,  on  the  right  hand.  Those  who  can  enjoy  a  Japanese  lonoh 
will  find  good  cooking  here. 

After  leaving  Ichinoya^s,  a  short  walk  along  the  highroad  will  bring 
as  to  a  slight  hill,  and  here  the  avenue  to  Eonodai  monastery  branches 
o£f  to  the  left.  Jt  is  bordered  by  sugi  trees,  varied  now  and  again  by 
biwa ;  afterward  the  matsu  takes  the  place  of  these.  There  are  signs  of 
former  care  in  the  planting  of  the  trees  and  in  the  orchards  which  nestle 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  but  everything  is  now  in  decay.  A  Japanese 
gentleman  who  accompanied  me  on  a  visit  here  last  summer  had  not 
seen  the  place  since  his  boyhood,  when  the  monks  took  pride  in  having 
the  walks  and  hedges  trimly  kept,  and  he  remarked  upon  the  change. 
Ahead  through  the  trees  will  now  be  seen  the  belfry  on  its  four  white 
pillars,  then  the  temple  with  its  great  roof,  which  has  been  repaired 
within  the  last  few  months  ;  for  a  long  time  previous  the  rafters  were  in 
many  places  exposed  to  the  winds.  Two  sides  of  the  courtyard  are  shut 
in  by  the  temple  and  the  monk's  apartments ;  at  the  opposite  comer  is  a 
small  building  containing  a  revolving  book-case,  similar  to  those  found 
at  Asakusa  and  elsewhere.  The  Buddhist  sacred  writings  which  it 
formerly  held  have  been  removed  to  Tdkiyo. 

The  name  of  the  temple  is  An-koku-zan  So-nei-ji.  Its  first  site  was 
in  the  province  of  Omi,  but  in  the  year  1575  A.D.  Hojo  Ujimasa 
removed  it  to  Sekiyado,  a  village  in  Shimosa.  Ikkan,  a  monk  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Mito,  received  it  as  a  gift  about  the  year 
1662  A.D.  and  erected  it  on  its  present  site.  While  the  pillars  and 
heavy  woodwork  of  the  interior  remain  fresh  and  good,  all  else  is 
abandoned  to  dust  and  worms.  One  thousand  yen,  however,  as  the 
priest  told  us,  is  to  be  expended  on  the  renovation  of  the  building. 

If  we  enter  the  courtyard  by  a  side  gate,  and  follow  the  stone  steps 
to  the  back  of  the  building,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  few  rooms  still  occupied 
by  the  priests  of  the  monastery,  who  are  always  ready  to  act  as  guides. 
The  first  or  last  things  to  visit  are  the  interesting  relics  which  belonged 
to  Satomi  Awa-no-kami,  and  were  dug  up  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  stone  chest  which  contained  them  is  still  shown  buried  in  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Forty-eight  articles  in  all  were  dug 
up,  forty  of  which  the  Prince  of  Mito,  to  whom  they  fell,  presented  to 
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^e  %ogao  in  power,  leaving  the  remaining  eight  in  the  bands  of 
the  monks.  Three  of  these  were  nnfortnnately  bnmt  in  a  fire  which 
took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Eayei,  that  is  about  82  years  ago.  The 
articles  lost  in  the  fire  were, — a  war  drum  made  of  leopard  skin,  a  bell 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  cap  of  white  jade.  The  five  articles  which 
remain  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  A  large  hot- water  nm  with  its  lid  broken,  of  Namban  or  foreign  iron. 
^2)  A  broken  piece  of  old  Shipp5  ware. 
(8)  A  spear  forged  by  Awoi  Shimosaka. 

(4)  A  small  shrine  containing  a  statue  of  Bishamonten.     Satomi  is  said 

to  have  carried  this  about  with  him  as  a  talisman. 

(5)  A  .larger  shrine,  with  intricate  colouring,  containing  three  figures : 

Shaka  Buddha  in  the  centre  on  the  simple  lotus,  with  Fugen  Bosatsn 
to  the  right  on  an  elephant,  and  Monjiu  Bosatsu  to  the  left  on  a  lion. 
If  we  now  follow  the  guide  out  of  the  temple  and  enter  the  wood 
overhanging  the  river,  the  first  place  we  are  shown  is  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Ogasawara  Sayemori,  ninth  in  descent  from 
the  Emperor  Seiwa,  and  owner  of  Eatsuyama  castle  in  Echizen.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  in  the  village  of  Sekiyado, 
but  it  came  here  with  the  temple  in  the  second  year  of  Euwambun 
(A.D.  1662).  Close  to  it  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of 
two  trees.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  gradually  filled  up,  and  but  little 
space  is  now  left.  Like  Wallace's  cave  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ayr, 
which  it  very  much  resembles,  it  is  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  an 
underground  passage  of  considerable  length.  That  this  passage,  however, 
leads  as  far  as  to  Narita,  eleven  H  off,  as  local  tradition  has  it,  is  not 
very  credible.  In  Satomi's  time  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  escape,  but 
it  dates  still  earlier,  having  been  dug  by  Ota  D5kwan,  the  founder  of  Yedo 
castle.  He  made  a  fortress  here  after  conquering  Hara  Shikibu  or  Jiro, 
lord  of  Usui  castle  in  Shimosa.  The  battle  in  which  he  was  victorious 
was  fought  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  moon  in  the  11th  year  of 
Bunraei  (A.D.  1479).  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  historic  interest 
of  E5nodai  dates  from  exactly  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  castle 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Hqjo  family,  and  on  their  down- 
fall passed  to  the  Tokngawas,  by  whose  orders  it  was  dismantled  in 
1600  A.D. 
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Further  on  we  are  shown  the  Yo-naki  Ishi,  or  stone  that  cries  in  the 
night, — small,  upright,  and  smooth,  measuring  ahout  2  feet  hy  1  hy  If. 
Formerly  it  gave  warning  in  the  night  of  any  success  or  disaster  that 
should  happen  to  the  inmates  of  the  castle. 

The  two  hattles  for  which  the  place  is  famous  were  fought  close 
hy,  in  the  locality  known  as  Sakura-ga-jin,  which  stretches  from  here 
to  eight  cho  hoyond.  The  first  battle  took  place  in  the  6th  year  of 
Tembun  (A.D.  1537),  when  Saiomi  Yoshihiro  and  his  allies  fought 
against  the  Hojo  of  Odawara.     The  story  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  year  1504  of  the  Christian  era  there  commenced  a  struggle 
between  the  Shugun  Masauji  of  Kamakura  and  his  son  Takamoto,  which 
ended  in  the  deposition  of  Masauji,  and  the  seizure  of  the  chief  power 
by  Takamoto.  Yoshiaki  and  Motoyori,  the  two  other  sous  of  the  ex- 
shogun,  fled, — the  one  to  Mutsu  and  the  other  to  Shimotsuke.  Takamoto 
allied  himself  with  the  Hojo  of  Odawara,  his  son  Harauji  marrying  a 
daughter  of  Hojo  Ujitsuna.  Yoshiaki  meanwhile  had  been  called  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Takeda  Kodzuke-no-suke,  lord  of  Kadzusa,  who  was  in  arms 
against  Hara  Jiro  of  Oimi  in  Sbimosa.  Hara  Jiro  and  his  ally  Chiba  Taka- 
tame  of  Chiba  castle  were  defeated,  and  Hara  Jiro  was  driven  from  Oimi 
and  slain  by  Yoshiaki,  who  soon  after  allied  himself  with  Satomi  Awa- 
no-kami.  He  and  his  brother  Motoyori  were  reckoned  the  bravest  and 
most  skilful  warriors  of  their  time.  Their  brother  Takamoto  was  now 
dead,  and  his  son,  allied  by  marriage  to  the  Hojo,  was  the  reigning 
Kuwanrei.  Hojo  Ujitsuna  and  his  son  Ujiyasu,  at  feud  with  Satomi, 
resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of  Eonodai. 

It  was  a  beautiful  October  morning  in  the  year  1537  A.D.,  when 
the  soldiers  of  the  Hojo,  who  had  come  from  the  castle  of  Yedo,  began 
to  ford  the  Tone  river.  Yoshiaki,  who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  army 
opposed  to  them,  was  advised  by  Shiidzu,  Murakami,  and  others  of  his 
followers  to  attack  them  before  they  gained  the  further  side  of  the  river, 
but  confident  in  his  prowess,  and  despising  the  foe,  he  refused  to  stir. 
Seven  hundred  had  now  crossed,  and  to  meet  them  Shiidzu  and  two 
hundi'ed  others  went  forth,  but  after  a  fearful  struggle  both  Shiidzu 
and  Murakami  were  killed.  Satomi  Yoshihiro  and  Henmi  Yamashiro-no- 
kami  then  descended  to  battle  with  four  hundred  men,  wbile  six  hundred 
fresh  troops  of  the  Hojo  advanced  to  the  attack.    Yoshiaki's  eldest  son, 
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Oimi-no-onzoshi,  wishing  to  distiDgnish  himself,  pushed  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  hattle,  accompanied  by  his  uncle  Motoyori  and  the 
best  of  their  followers.  When  Hojo  Ujitsuna  saw  this,  he  urged  on  his 
men  to  renewed  efforts,  and  his  bravest  soldiers,  Ito,  Asakura,  Kuwabara, 
and  others  responded  to  the  call.  So  fierce  an  onslaught  did  they  make 
that  Oimi-no-onzoshi  and  most  of  his  followers  were  killed.  Moto- 
yori still  stood  steadfast,  and  being  a  skilful  swordsman,  slew  thirty  of 
the  foe  before  he  was  at  length  overpowered  by  Yamamoto  Hiyogonosuke. 
When  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  his  son  and  brother  reached  Yoshiaki, 
he  went  mad  with  rage,  and  deaf  to  all  advice  that  suggested  retreat,  he 
rushed  forward  to  take  a  bloody  revenge.  Mounted  on  his  fleet  horse 
**  Oni-tsukige,'*  and  wielding  his  good  sword  "  Omokage,"  he  maintained 
his  reputation  as  the  best  horseman  and  swordsman  of  his  time.  The 
tide  of  battle  was  turned  ;  the  advance  of  the  Hojo  was  chec]ied ;  and 
Yoshiaki  had  retired  to  the  top  of  an  eminence  to  take  breath  when  an 
arrow  from  the  hand  of  one  Yokoi  Echizen-no-kami  pierced  his  chest 
and  he  fell  dead.  This  gave  the  advantage  again  to  the  Hojo.  Satomi 
and  Henmi  had  on  their  side  been  unable  to  hold  their  ground.  The 
former  sought  safety  in  flight ;  the  latter  fell  fighting  brjively.  Thus 
ended  the  first  battle  of  Konodai. 

Twenty-seven  years  later  the  same  Satomi  was  unsuccessful  in  an 
engagement  with  Hojo  Ujiyasu  and  Hojo  Ujimasa,  and  had  his  castle 
taken  from  him.  The  Satomi  family  was  powerful  previous  to  this, 
possessing  lands  in  Kadzusa,  Awa  and  Ota,  but  it  drops  afterwards  out 
of  notice.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  Satomi  Tada- 
yoshi  still  retained  his  ancestral  lands,  but  falling  under  the  displeasure 
of  Hidetada,  son  of  lycyasu,  he  was  banished  to  Awoki,  where  he  died 
in  exile. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  dry  moat,  which  does  not  seem  indeed 
ever  to  have  contained  water.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  castle 
a  stone  fortress,  but  rather  a  kind  of  fort — half  earthwork,  half  stockade. 

Beside  the  tomb  of  Hirotsugu  may  be  seen  the  stone  chest  previously 
spoken  of  which  contained  the  relics  exhibited  in  the  monastery. 
Satomi  Shogoro  Hirotsugu  was  the  eldest  son  of  Satomi  Echizen-no- 
kami  Tadabiro,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  first  battle  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  by  Matsuda  Sakiyonosuke,  a  native  of  Sagami.     So  grieved 
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was  Sakiyonosoke  at  what  he  had  done  that  he  hecame  a  monk,  and 
having  hailt  himself  a  cell  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  passed  his  time  in 
religions  exercises  for  the  soul  of  Hirotsngu. 

In  the  Yedo  MeUho  Dzuye  we  are  told  that  a  little  aside  from  the 
road  leading  from  Yedo  to  Saknra  in  Shimdsa,  at  a  place  called  Kata 
Ikeda,  not  far  distant  from  Nakayama  on  the  main  road,  there  is  a  Shinto 
temple  called  Asowa  Miyo-jin,  whose  presiding  deity  is  this  Hirotsnga. 

To  the  left  is  a  hollow,  now  covered  with  underwood,  where  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  used  to  meet  to  discuss  matters  and  fix  upon  the 
operations  of  the  morrow.  The  name  it  accordingly  received  was  Sew- 
jD'jikif — the  place  of  the  thousand  mats. 

We  have  now  reached  the  extreme  north-east  comer  of  tbe  high 
blu£f  on  which  the  fort  stood,  and  are  on  the  site  of  its  back-gate,  from 
which  the  spot  receives  its  present  name  of  Karamete.  Many  feet  below, 
the  river,  after  making  a  bend  round  some  rice  fiats,  turns  in  and  sweeps 
right  under  the  high  bank.  These  rice-fields  were  formerly  part  of  the 
river's  bed,  and  the  excessive  breadth  of  the  river  at  this  point  would 
necessarily  cause  it  to  be  comparatively  shallow.  It  was  on  the  7th  day 
of  the  1st  moon  of  the  7th  year  of  Yeiroku  (A.D.  1564)^  that  the  Hojo, 
having  marshalled  their  army  at  Kasai  beyond  the  Tone  river,  came  to 
its  further  bank  with  the  intention  of  crossing  and  attacking  the  castle. 
Having  no  boats,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  locality,  they  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed,  when  a  large  crane,  so  runs  the  story,  wading  across 
the  river  at  the  shallow  part  where  the  rice-fiats  now  are,  disclosed  the 
fort  to  the  soldiers.  Hence  the  name  Konodai  or  Crane's  Plateau. 
This  story,  however,  is  told  of  Yamato-take-no-mikoto,  whose  death  is 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

The  casus  belli  on  this  occasion  was  the  defection  of  certain  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Hojo  who  had  left  their  lord  and  joined  themselves  to 
Satomi  and  Ota  Samaku,  whose  armies  lay  at  Konodai.  Toyama 
Tamba-no-kami,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Yedo,  and  a  vassal  of  the  Hojo,  was 


^Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  history,  gives  the  date  as  the  9th  day  of  the  9th  month  of 
the  year  1563,  and  adds  further  that  the  people  of  Eanagawa  and  Kawasaki,  which 
belonged  to  Satomi,  shifted  the  festival  which  falls  on  that  day  to  the  19th  of  tlie 
month  in  consequence  of  the  defeat,  and  have  held  it  so  since.  There  is  more 
authority,  however,  for  the  other  date.  * 
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the  first  to  cross  the  river,  but  being  too  precipitate  in  his  attack,  he  fell 
into  an  ambush  and  was  slain.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
day,  and  the  fighting  on  that  day  resulted  in  the  decided  repulse  of  the 
Hojo,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  followers.  Satomi  could  not  contain 
his  exultation,  and  the  castle  upon  that  evening  was  a  scene  of  revelry 
and  dissipation.  Two  spies  of  the  Hojo  carried  this  news  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  Who  were  inspirited  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  morrow. 
This  time  they  met  with  more  success,  and  attacking  the  castle,  carried 
it  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'.  Satomi  fled  and  took  refuge  in  his 
castle  of  Chonan  in  Kadzusa. 

Beturning  now  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  bluff,  we  come  to  the 
first  shogi-dzuka  or  camp-stool  mound.  Here  Hojo  Ujiyasn  sat  him 
down  after  Satomi's  defeat  and  the  capture  of  the  castle,  and  composed 
the  following  ode.  Its  force  cannot  be  rendered  into  English,  owing  to 
an  untranslatable  play  upon  the  name  of  the  place : 

Teki  wa  ntsn 

Eokoro  mama  nam 
Ko-no-dai 

Yu-ki  nagametsn 

Eatsn-ura  no  sato 

'^  Conquering  the  foe  as  I  wished   at   E5nodai,  now   do  I  behold  the 

evening  sunshine  of  Katsu-ura.'* 

The  second  shogi-dziika  was  where  Hojo  Ujimasa  sat  and   sang  as 

follows.     There  is  a  play  here  again  on  the  word  Ota : — 

Yoshihiro  wa 

Tanomu  yumi  ya  no 

Ya  wa  tsnkite 

Earaki  nki-me  ni 
Ota  mi  no  hate 

"  The  fortune  of  the  bow  and  arrows  in  which  he  trusted 
having  failed,  he  perished  miserably."  Near  this,  on  the  spot  called 
Bo  Fuji  or  *'  View  of  Fuji,"  Satomi  built  a  tower  that  he  might  the 
better  enjoy  the  fine  landscape.  The  whole  range  of  mountains  which 
border  the  plain  of  Musashi,  from  Tsukuba  to  Nantaizan  and  then  in  a 
circle  as  far  as  Fujisan  and  Oyama,  would  be  visible  to  him  on  a  clear 
day, — no  mean  panorama.  The  tower  was  destroyed  on  the  day  of  his 
defeat. 
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A  little  farther  on,  two  large  pine  trees  overhang  the  river.  Here 
on  a  pine  tree  Satomi  hnng  an  alarm  bell  to  rouse  the  garrison  of  the 
castle.  When  the  H5jo  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  they  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  the  bell  fell  into  the  river,  into  a  pool  still  known  as 
Kane-ga-fnchi  or  the  Bell  Pool.  The  Prince  of  Mito  tried  afterwards 
to  recover  it,  and  employed  workmen  with  a  rope  of  hair  for  the  pnrpoBe, 
bat  they  were  not  successful  in  getting  it  above  water. 

The  last  spot  we  come  to  is  the  third  shogi-dzuka,  which  visiion 
will  generally  allow  has  the  finest  situation  of  any.  From  here,  when 
the  wind  blows  in  from  ths-sea,  a  host  of  snow-white  sails  are  seen  on  the 
river,  of  boats  bearing  cargoes  inland.  It  was  lyemitsn,  the  third 
Sh5gan  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  who  placed  his  camp-stool  here  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  castle.  Looking  with  his  glass  across  the  plain,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  clearly  not  only  the  city  of  Yedo,  but  the  interior  of 
his  own  castle.  He  then  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  use  a  telescope 
on  this  spot,  nor  drink  sake,  nor  smoke  tobacco,  nor  light  tinder  for  bis 
pipe.  The  name  of  the  **  Eight  Views  of  Daikwan  *'  dates  from  this 
time,  given  in  imitation  of  the  **  Eight  Views  of  Omi.**  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Fuji's  white  snow. 

The  clear  breeze  from  Yedo  City. 

The  white  sails  of  boats  ascending  the  Tonegawa. 

The  evening  refulgence  over  Ichikawa. 

The  autumn  moon  of  Seki-heki. 

The  night  dew  on  the  battle-field. 

The  evening-bell  of  An-koku. 

The  wild  geese  alighting  at  Easai. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  *  Hawes,  referring  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Dixon  in  prefacing  his 
paper,  to  the  e£fect  that  the  name  of  Eonodai  was  wrongly  given  as  Mama  Eunodai 
in  the  "  Guide-Book  to  Central  and  Northern  Japan/'  recently  published  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Satow,  said  that  he  had  always  understood  Eonodai  to  be  commonly 
known  as  Mama  Eonodai  from  the  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the  village  of  Mama 
and  possibly  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 


Ml,  Dixon  repeated  that  he  had  made  inquiry  at  the  place  and  had  been  posi- 
tively informed  that  there  was  no  other  Eonodai  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  produced  the  Yedo  Mei-shiyo  Vzu-we  (native  "  Guide 
to  the  Sights  of  Tedo  ")  in  which,  Vol.  XX.,  Art.  "  Eonodai,"  it  is  stated  that 
'*  Eonodai  seems  to  be  the  general  name  of  the  hill  stretching  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sou-nei-zhi  to  that  of  Mama."  The  author  goes  on  to  quote  a  variety  of 
ways  of  writing  the  name  of  the  place,  one  of  which  is  g  ^  S  (^^  usual  way  is 
Itt  S)>  cmd  then  continues :  *'  fllS  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Eurihashi  in  Musashi, 
and  is  not  the  name  of  this  place.  The  Wa-miyau  Ruioi-zhifu  Seu  tells  us  that  the 
provincial  capital  (g  Jff)  of  Shimofusa  ig^as  in  the  Department  of  Eatsushika,  thus 
giving  us  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  from  its  proximity  to  the  provincial  capital 
that  the  hill  received  its  name  of  Eonodai  (g  Jff  9[)*"  ^^  therefore  the  Japanese 
author's  correctness  may  be  relied  on,  the  actual  name  of  the  place  is  Eonodai ;  but 
it  is  natturally  spoken  of  as  the  Eonodai  near  Mama  (Mama  Eonodai)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  neighbouring  hill  of  like  n^me.  That  it  was  thus  known  from  an  early 
date  is  shown  by  the  wording  of  one  of  the  odes  quoted  by  Mr.  Dixon  himself,  where- 
in we  read  :— 

Teki  wa  uUu 

Kokoro  Mama  nam 
Eonodai,  etc. 


(48) 


ON  THE  EAKLY  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING  IN  JAPAN, 


By  ERNEsf  Satow. 


[Head  Dec,  15,  1881.] 


I.— BLOCK  BOOKS. 

Tho  art  of  printing  on  wooden  blocks  in  Cbina  probably  owed  its 
discovery  to  tbe  accident  of  some  one  desiring  to  obtain  a  fac- simile  of 
an  inscription  on  a  stone  monument.  Tbis  would  be  done  by  taking  wbat 
is  called  a  *'  rubbing,"  tbe  result  of  wbicb  was  tbat  the  incised  characters 
appeared  of  the  natural  colour  of  tbe  paper,  the  ground  being  black. 
The  next  step  consisted  in  covering  tbe  surface  of  tbe  stone  with  Indian 
ink,  placing  the  paper  against  it  and  rubbing  it  smooth  with  the  hand. 
This  manner  of  producing  impressions  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  copybooks  for  learning  to  write  Chinese  characters  are  printed  in 
white  on  a  black  ground,  the  earliest  writing  copies  having  been  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  from  inscriptions,  which  thus  became  the  type  of 
the  orthodox  writing  copy.  The  practice  of  taking  impressions  from 
monuments  probably  went  on  for  a  long  time  before  tbe  plan  of  engrav- 
ing a  composition  on  stone  for  this  express  purpose  was  thought  of,  but 
as  early  as  175  A.D.  tbe  text  of  the  Chinese  Classics  was  cut  upon 
tablets,  which  were  erected  outside  the  University,  and  of  these  impres- 
sions were  taken,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  But 
printing  from  wooden  blocks  seems  to  be  no  older  than  tho  end  of  the 
6th  century,  when  tbe  founder  of  the  Sui  dynasty  is  said  to  have  had 
the  remains  of  the  Classical  Books  engraved  on  wood.  For  a  long  time 
but  few  books  were  thus  produced,  except  such  as  related  to  the  Bad- 
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dhist  religion,  and  tLe  first  classical  work  was  not  printed  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  centary.  Various  notices  occar  of  editions  of 
more  or  less  complete  sets  of  the  Classics  after  this,  bnt'it  was  not  until 
the  10th  century  was  well  advanced  that  printed  books  became  common. 

In  Japan  the  earliest  example  of  block  printing  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  8th  centary.  Before  that  time  there  had  existed  a  few 
inscriptions  on  stone,  of  which  impressions  may  perhaps  have  been 
taken  by  rubbing,  and  seals  with  engi*aved  characters  were  already  in 
use.  Intercourse  with  China  had  been  pretty  frequent  from  the  end  of 
the  6th  century,  under  the  Empress  Suwi-ko,  but  the  art  of  printing  was 
apparently  not  introduced  until  much  later.  This  may  be  due  to  either 
of  two  possible  causes, — one,  the  fact  that  previous  to  the  compilation  of 
the  Ko-zhi-ki  and  Ni-hon-gi  early  in  the  8th  century,  there  was  scarcely  . 
any  native  literature  in  existence ;  the  other,  that  the  art  was  for  a  long 
time  but  little  practised  in  the  country  of  its  invention.  The  latter  was 
most  probably  the  determining  cause,  for  later  on,  when  the  Japanese 
began  to  print,  they  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  the  reproduction  of 
Chinese  Buddhist  and  Classical  works,  and  the  first  really  national  work 
that  they  produced  was  part  of  the  Ni-hon-gi  at  the  very  end  of  the 
16th  century.^ 

It  was  in  764  that  the  Empress  Shiyau-tokn,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow,  ordered  a  million  small  wooden  toy  pagodas  to  be  made  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries  of  the  wliole 
country,  each  of  which  was  to  contain  a  dharani  out  of  the  Buddhist 
scripture  entitled  Vimala  nirbhasa  Sutra  (^  JB  iS  3ft  fi,  in  Japanese  Mu- 
ku  Zhiyau-kuwau  Kiyau).*  This  sutra  contains  six  dhdrani  altogether, 
though  the  passage  in  the  Japanese  annals  where  the  fact  is  recorded 
only  names  four  out  of  the  whole  number.  The  million  pagodas  are 
said  to  have  been  completed  and  distributed  in  770.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  ai'e  still  preserved  at  the  monastery  of  Hofu-riu- 
zhi  in  Yamato,  and  contain  the  original  dharanis.    Fac-similes  of  some 


1  Printed  with  moveable  types.    But  the  Ise-Monogatari  preceded  it  by  two 
years.    See  below,  p.  79. 

sShiyoku  Ni-hon-gi,  bk.  30,  ff.  20,  21. 

VOL.  ii:  7 
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of  these  are  given  in  Japanese  antiquarian  works.'  The  text  is  Sanskrit, 
written  in  Chinese  characters,  from  which  it  might  prohahly  be  re- 
covered withoat  much  difficulty.  Oat  of  the  six  dhdrani,  copies  of 
three  only  were  known  to  the  author  of  one  of  these  works,  from  which 
I  have  condensed  the  following  observations.  The  dhdrant  were 
printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  about  18  inches  in  length  and  two  in  width, 
which  was  rolled  up  and  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  pagoda  under 
the  spire.  The  writer  in  question  argues  that  if  there  were  actually 
a  million  of  these  pagodas,  the  number  of  *  copies  required  of  each 
dharant  would  be  on  an  average  between  160,000  and  170,000.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  more  thau  10,000  impressions  were  taken 
from  one  single  block,  and  indeed  that  is  a  high  estimate,  so  that  at 
least  16  or  17  sets  of  blocks  must  have  been  engraved,  which  explains 
the  diversity  between  different  impressions  of  the  same  dh&rani.  For 
instance,  of  one  text  there  are  still  extant  three  different  copies  varying 
in  the  size  of  the  characters  and  in  their  arrangement  in  columns.  It 
would  seem  from  these  observations  that  the  Japanese  author  supposed 
the  dharani  to  have  been  engraved  on  wood,  and  another  modem 
writer,  Sakakibara  Yoshino,  adopting  the  opinion  expressed  by  wood- 
engravers,  to  whom  some  of  the  scrolls  had  been  submitted  for  inspection, 
considered  it  to  be  quite  settled  that  the  blocks  were  wooden.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  distinguished  Japanese  antiquarian,  Mr.  Ninagaha  Noritane, 
holds  the  genuine  copies  to  be  impressions  of  bronze  or  copper  castings, 
the  criterion  being  that  in  these  the  ends  of  the  free  strokes  do  not  run  off 
to  a  fine  point,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  been  printed  from  a 
wooden  block,  where  the  nature  of  the  material  allows  the  touches  of. 
the  pencil  to  be  reproduced  with  such  exactness  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  at  first  sight  to  tell  print  from  manuscript.  The  specimens  which 
he  decides  to  be  forgeries,  however,  actually  display  this  characteristic. 
As  between  the  two  varieties,  the  question  of  genuineness  must .  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  impressions  from  metallic  castings,  because 
a  forger  would  be  unlikely  to  prefer  the  more  difficult  and  costly  method 
of  casting  a  block  in  metal  to  the  ordinary  process  of  engraving  on  wood, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  certain  cast  bronze  panels  of 
the  year  816  with  Chinese  characters  in  relief,  proves  that  it  was  quite 

'lt!r  Jilfi  and  tir  HI  «¥ 
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possible  at  that  period  to  prodace  the  neeessary  metal  plates.*  Besides 
those  still  to  be  seen  at  Hofa-rin-zhi,  specimens  are  now  and  then  to  be 
obtained  from  dealers  in  antiquities.  The  paper  of  those  which  I  have 
examined  is  brown  with  age,  and  the  little  scrolls  are  often  much  worn. 
Two  qaalities  of  paper  appear  to  have  been  used,  one  thick  and'of  a  woolly 
texture,  somewhat  resembling  some  kinds  of  modem  Korean  paper, 
the  other  of  a  thinner  and  harder  sabstance,  with  a  smooth  sorface, 
which  did  not  absorb  the  ink  qaite  so  thoroughly  as  the  first. 

The  earliest  printed  book,  however,  seems  to  be  of  a  muph  later 
period,  though  it  is  thought  that  religious  charms  were  printed  during 
the  interval. 

In  an  entry  under  the  year  987  in  a  journal  of  the  period,  the 
expression  suri-hon  (fl>fc),  <*  printed  book,*'  occurs,  applied  to  a  copy 
of  the  Buddhist  Canon  brought  back  from  China  by  a  Buddhist  priest. 
This  of  course  must  have  been  a  Chinese  edition,  but  the  use  of  the  term 
implies  at  any  rate  that  printed  books  were  already  known  in  Japan. 
In  1172  a  monk  of  Ohohara  near  Kiyau-to  brought  out  an  edition  of 
the  '*  Seventeen  Laws"  attributed  to  Shiyau-toku  Tai-shi,  which  is  the 
earliest  Japanese  printed  book  of  which  any  record  exists.  It  probably 
consisted  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  leaves  at  the  outside.  In  1184 
the  Maha-pr{i/^m-paramita  Sdtra  (in  Japanese  Dai-han-niya  Kiyau)  was 
engraved  by  the  community  of  Han-niya-zhi  at  Nara.  The  Adzuma 
Eagami  also  speaks  of  five  copies  of  the  Mahay  ana  Sdtra  or  Dai-zhiyan 
Kiyau  (another  name  for  the  Saddharma  Pundarika  Sdtra  or  Ho-ke 
Kiyau)  in  1200,  but  these  editions  appear  to  be  no  longer  extant. 

Of  those  which  have  descended  to  modem  times  the  earliest  is  the 
Sen-jiyaku-shifu  (S  W^)  of  Hofu-neu  Shiyau-nin  (founder  of  the  Zhiyau- 
do  sect,  bom  1183,  died  1212),  the  date  of  which  is  variously  estimated 
at  1198,  1206  and  1211.  But  it  appears  that  in  1206  the  priests  of 
Hi-yei-zau,  to  whom  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  new  sect  were 
odious,  presented  a  petition  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  seize  and 
bum  all  the  copies  of  this  book  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
together  with  the  blocks  from  which  it  had  been  printed,  on  the  ground 

*  These  formed  part  of  a  standard  lantern  belonging  to  the  Nan-wen-dau  at 
Nara,  and  are  reproduced  in  fae-simile  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  well  known  antiquarian 
collection  entitled  ^  "i!?  +  iM»  Shifu-ko  Zhifu-shiu. 
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that  it  contained  intolerable  blasphemies  against  religion,  and  onght  to 
be  destroyed  utterly.  The  author  of  a  compilation  in  which  fac-siiniles 
of  some  nineteen  early  printed  books  are  given, '^  remarks  that  it  was 
written  in  1198,  and  that  the  natural  inference  is  that  it  most  have 
been  printed  somewhere  between  this  and  1206.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1211.  The  fac -simile  of  the  £rst  page  of  the  edition  which 
fell  a  victim  to  monkish  spite,  given  in  tlie  volume  just  referred  to, 
shows  that  the  Japanese  were  already  far  from  unskilful  in  the  nse  of 
the  pen  and  the  wood-engraver's  chisel ;  the  characters  are  well  formed, 
with  broad,  heavy  strokes,  and  might  be  compared  to  the  black  letter 
of  the  early  European  printed  books,  but  it  is  a  style  that  wastes  too 
much  paper  to  be  a  favourite  with  modern  printers. 

Nothing  but  copies  of  Buddhist  scriptures  seem  to  have  been 
printed  for  a  long  time  after  this.  In  1223  there  was  nn  edition  of  the 
Dai-hau-niya  Kiyau,  engraved  by  a  monk  of  a  monastery  in  the  province 
of  Afumi,  in  order  to  give  rest  to  the  soul  of  his  preceptor,  a  monk  like 
himself.  Of  1286  there  are  two  works,  the  Amida  Iviyau  or  Snkhavati 
Wyuha  and  the  well-known  Fu-mou-bou  of  the  Ho-ke  Kiyau,  in  which 
the  attributes  of  Awal6kitc.<»vara  are  desciibed.  To  the  year  following 
belongs  an  edition  of  the  Kon-gau  Zhiyu-miyau  Darani  Kiyau  {AM 9 
#  PIS  ji  /^  @).  These  are  generally  <*  works  of  merit,"  undertaken  by  a 
monk  at  the  expense  of  a  parishioner  who  wishes  to  send  succour  to  a 
relative  in  the  next  world,  or  in  the  general  interest  of  all  departed  souls. 
The  Adzuma  Kagami  contains  under  the  year  1244  an  entry  that  at  the 
request  of  a  noble  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Ho-ke  Kiyau  had  been  printed 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  felicity  of  the  recently  deceased  ex-Mikado 
Go-Toba,  and  that  the  manuscript  actually  used  by  the  wood-engraven 
for  pasting  on  the  blocks  as  a  guide  to  their  tools,  was  the  autograph  of 
that  sovereign  ;  and  this  set  of  blocks  is  mentioned  again  subsequently 
in  the  same  records.  The  word  employed  at  that  time  to  denote  the 
engraved  block  was  kata-tji  (J^  ;♦:),  **  pattcra-wood."  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
Biiddhist  treatise  entitled  tt  4  +  B,  **Tho  Ten  Means  of  Salvation,*' 
not  mentioned  in  the  bibliographical  work  just  referred  to,  which  bears 
the  date  1248,  preceded  by  a  colophon  to  the  following  effect:  **For 
the  engraving  of  these  *  Ten  Means '  the  copyist  has  not  deviated  one 
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whii  from  the  draft  before  him,  but  has  etA6Qy  followed  the  mannsoript 
of  his  teacher."  The  volame  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  on  a 
peculiar  lustrous  paper  which  differs  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary 
Japanese  material,  and  the  sheets,  instead  of  being  sewn  as  is  nsualt 
were  originally  pasted  together  at  their  inner  margins.  In  1268  a 
work  in  10  volumes  attributed  to  Kou-bofn  Dai-shi  (the  {£  B  ^)  Was 
printed,  followed  by  the  Dai-nichi  Kiyau  {iz  H  IS)  in  1279  and  the  Den* 
pofu  Shiyau-sou  Ki  (W  ffi  jE  ^  IB)  in  1287.  In  1302  an  editipn  of  the 
Kuwan-mu-riyau-zhiyu  Kiyau  (KHSi^fi),  which  is  the  principal 
stltra  used  by  the  important  Shin  sect  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  wai 
reprinted.  It  had  already  been  printed  in  1214,  1280  and  1241^ 
Between  1278  and  1288  the  whole  Buddhist  Canon  was  printed.  To 
1288  belongs  the  ¥  81 -^  fHlfC  ^  £  in  three  fasciculi.  The  colophon 
states  that  tlie  book  was  printed  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  widely 
distributed.  Other  works  of  the  same 'religious  character  appeared  ia 
1818,  1829,  1889,  1841,  1846,  1847  and  1848.  Among  th'ese  is  the  t 
^  e  II M  i£  ^,  in  20  fasciculi,  of  the  year  1889.  The  cost  of  printing 
was  borne  by  the  well-known  historical  personage  Kau  no  Moronafb, 
who  in  the  colophon  thus  expresses  himself:  ''Moronafu  on  mature 
reflection  sees  that  the  faults  of  the  present  life  are  more  than  can  be 
numbered,  and  to  expiate  the  sins  of  boundless  kalpas  [of  past  time]  is 
an  impossibility.  He  has  therefore  undertaken  the  printing  of  this  true 
doctrine,  in  order  thereby  to  eradicate  his  accumulated  guilt.  He  thus 
hopes  to  requite  the  Four  Blessings  and  to  succour  the  Three  Classes  of 
Beings,  so  that  they  along  with  him  may  find  an  exit  from  the  dark  realm 
of  deceitful  perceptions  and  in  his  company  enter  into  the  L^ng-yen 
Altar  of  Intelligence."  Leng-yen  (SI  K)  is  the  title  of  the  Siitra  reprinted 
by  him.  My  copy  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  and  consists  of  only  nine 
out  of  20  fasciculi.  The  paper  used  in  printing  it  appears  to  have  been 
pasted  together  so  as  to  form  a  long  roll,  which  was  cut  up  again  into 
sheets  of  the  necessary  size,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  joins  which  now 
and  then  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  page. 

The  Kei-toku  Deii-tou  Roku  (JR  ®  ffi  JS  Ml),  in  80  fasciculi,  was  twice 
reprinted  in  fac-simile  from  the  Chinese  original,  in  1848  and  again  in 
1358.  I  possess  a  copy  of  each  edition.  That  of  the  earlier  one  is  com- 
plete all  but  the  8rd  and  4th  fasciculi,  and  the  10th,  24th,  27th  and  80th 
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have  the  Japanese  date  ^  ft  /jti  ?  corresponding  to  1848.  The  copy  of 
the  other  edition  is  very  imperfect,  half  of  it  heing  made  np  by  mannseript 
and  volumes  from  a  modem  reprint,  but  the  18th  fasoioalns  has  the 
dateffi^H^+  — ^,  equivalent  to  December  1858.  The  author  of 
the  Eei-seki  Hau-ko  Shi,**  describing  the  work  from  a  made-up  copy,  haa 
apparently  confused  the  two  editions.  Of  the  same  period  there  ia  ft 
small  volume  entitled  V  i^  ^i  containing  short  biographies  of  noted 
Chinese  monks  belonging  to  that -sect,  reprinted  from  a  Korean  edition. 
The  colophon  bears  the  date  ^  ft  B  ^,  equivalent  to  1849.  Other 
early  books  of  about  the  same  period  are  the  £  tf  'ft' :%  in  20  volame8« 
dated  S  JiS  A  #,  corresponding  to  1868,  reprinted  in  fac-simile  from  ft 
Chinese  edition,  by  the  community  of  Eeii-niu-zhi  at  Eiyau-to;  the 
Zeu-riii  Ruwi-zhiyu  (fl  ^  ^  %),  in  20  fasciculi,  the  first  volume  of  which 
opens  with  a  table  of  contents,  having  at  the  end  the  date  A  J6  :^  ^  T  ^, 
or  1867  ;  and  the  fl  iS  Iff  E^  ^,  two  fasciculi  in  one  volume,  which  from 
a  MS.  note  at  the  end  of  the  copy  in  my  possession,  would  appear  to 
have  been  printed  in  1858.  This  and  the  preceding  work  belong  to  the 
class  of  books  termed  Go-sau  Ban,  or  *<  Print  of  the  Five  MoBasteries/' 
from  their  having  been  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  Buddhist 
Communities  at  Eamakura  under  the  Ashikaga  dynasty  of  Shiyan-goii. 
Some  four  or  five  additional  early  Buddhist  reprints,  two  of  which  bear 
a  date  belonging  to  the  14th  century,  are  described  in  the  bibliographical 
work  just  mentioned.  I  have  also  in  my  possession  an  illustrated 
printed  roll  dated  1504  containing  the  Fu-mou  Bon,  which  will  be  more 
especially  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  pictorial  engraving. 

The  first  work  belonging  to  Chinese  literature  known  to  have  been 
reprinted  in  Japan,  dates  from  about  the  same  time  as  the  last  of  these 
Buddhist  books.  This  is  the  St  S  or  '*  Confucian  Analects  **  of  the 
year  1864  {IE  ^  +  iL  ^),  a  reprint  of  the  edition  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Legge  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Four  Books  as  '*  A  Collection  of  Ex- 
planations of  the  Lun  Yu,"  but  has  the  simple  title  '*  Lun  Yii.**  Each 
page  is  divided  into  six  wide  columns,  and  the  side  margin,  which  ig 
usual  in  most  modem  books,  is  wanting.  The  paging  is  very  irregularly 
placed,  sometimes  on  the  right  hand  of  the  last  column  of  the  obverse 
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of  the  leaf,  bat  with  equal  frequency  on  the  same  side  of  the  reverse. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  volnme  (the  fourth)  is  a  colophon,  which  may  be 
translated  as  follows :  *'  Dau-yu  Eo-zhi  of  the  port  of  Sakahi  commanded 
workmen  to  engrave  this  on  wood  a  second  time.  Respectfully  recorded 
on  a  fortunate  day  in  the  5th  month  of  the  ki-tio-ye  tatsu  year  in 
^hiyau-hei."  By  *'  engraving  a  second  time  **  is  meant  reprinting  from  a 
Chinese  copy.  This  colophon  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  copies,  but  traces 
can  be  detected  in  them  of  its  erasure  from  the  block,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  removed  after  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  North - 
em  and  Southern  dynasties  in  'the  year  1892,  when  the  former  was 
recognized  as  the  rightful  line,  and  the  chronological  styles  adopted  by 
the  defeated  party,  of  which  Shiyau-hei  was  one,  could  no  longer  be 
used  without  offence  to  the  conquerors.  Dau-yu  Eo-zhi  is  the  religious 
name  oC»a  son  of  Ashikaga  Yoshi-uji,  who  being  early  left  an 
orphan,  took  up  his  residence  at  Sakahi,  where  he  finally  adopted 
the  name  and  garb  of  a  Buddhist  monk.  This  edition  of  the  Lun  Yii 
is  of  interest  as  giving  a  considerable  number  of  variations  from 
the  received  text.  The  first  occurs  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  Book  I.,  in 
the  clause  rendered  by  Dr.  Legge  **  whether,  in  intercourse  with  friends 
I  may  not  have  been  sincere."  Here  the  Japanese  text  inserts  W  before 
US  7  ft  ^,  the  English  of  which  is  **  whether  my  language  may  not 
have  been  sincere."  A  second  is  in  Book  the  Fifth,  chapter  12,  where 
B  $  are  added  at  the  end,  to  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  as  Si  at  the  end 
of  Book  the  Ninth,  chapter  10,  para.  8.  These  readings  are  preferred 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  text  by  the  Chinese  author  of  the  81 S  fft  ^  SB, 
as  quoted  in  the  appendix  to  the  fac-simile  reprint  published  in  1818. 
A  list  is  there  given  of  numerous  other  variations  from  the  received  text, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  the  Chinese  Classics. 
This  text,  together  with  the  preface  of  the  Chinese  commentators,  was 
reprinted  in  1499,  and  again  in  1588.  The  latter  edition,  which  is 
without  the  commentary,  has  again  been  reprinted  in  fac-simile,  within  the 
present  century,  to  judge  from  the  clear-cut  condition  of  the  print  and 
the  quality  of  the  paper  in  a  copy  which  I  possess.  The  reprint  of 
1499  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  colophon 
which  runs  literally  as  follows :  '*  This  present  book  contains  sayings  left 
behind  him  by  Confucius  and  the  explanations  of  the  learned  men  of 
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China.  It  is  the  linchpin  of  the  Five  Classics,  the  collar  and  throftt 
of  the  Six  Accomplishments.  All  who  are  horn  as  inhabitants  of  the 
world  must  be  grateful  for  its  blessings,"  and  then  follows  the  date  91 H 
B  jfc,  which  corresponds  to  the  year  1499. 

Other  Chinese  Classics  and  miscellaneous  works  reprinted  in  Japan 
previous  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century  are  the  following : 

9^Sf$^Mj  on  blocks  from  a  Sung  edition,  probably  before  the 
end  of  the  14th  century. 

The  ^^X,  the  full  title  being  «  *S  »  K  Hf  #»  Ai^  **K, 
probably  before  the  end  of  the  14  th  ccAtory. 

It  ^  S  S  H  S?  ffi  K,  reprint  of  a  Chinese  edition  dated  1295. 

K  f^  fl¥  £  IB  ^  H,  reprint  of  a  Chinese  edition  of  the  Sang  dynasty. 

i'  A  £&  K,  in  seven  fasciculi,  fac- simile  reprint  of  a  Chinese  edition 
of  1441. 

ff  ;*-  ^  W,  about  1400. 

R  Hy  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

^;iFSI§,  in  10  fasciculi. 

PffSJtK'iS'Kl!*,  in  three  fasciculi,  probably  about  1400. 

SI  IKF  Sp  S,  in  20  fasciculi,  fac- simile  reprint  of  an  edition  of  the 
Yiian  dynasty,  probably  about  1400. 

9^1  ?  ff  ff  P  S,  in  two  fasciculi.    No  date  assigned. 

^'f'Sc^SittXSB^,  15  fasciculi  in  three  volumes,  without  date, 
but  to  judge  from  its  resemblance  in  style  of  calligraphy  and  paper  to 
the  Deii-toa  Roku  already  mentioned,  probably  near  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century. 

^'f'ScSStlKttXSBPI^,  in  15  fasciculi,  besides  two  fEtscienli  of 
prose  and  an  appendix  ;  fac- simile  reprint  of  a  Yiian  edition  of  the 
year  1808,  probably  not  later  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  century. 

^SmU^mm^^G^Xm/in  40  fasciculi.  This  is  an  old 
printed  book,  by  some  attributed  to  the  year  1884,  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  copy  of  that  period.  There  is  an  edition  printed  with  moveable  types, 
without  date,  but  probably  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centory.  Thii 
work  is  commonly  known  as  the  6  ^. 

9riiSitKIW$fl:^t^^^^,  one  volume,  no  date,  bat  to  judge 
from  the  style  of  engraving,  must  be  from  the  hand  of  the  same  work- 
man  as  the  old  editions  of  the  ^  ^  ^  and  X  ^  already  noted. 
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A$l¥  K,  in  20  books,  fac-simile  repruii  ^d  a  Song  edition. 

S  tB  Efl  R  81  If ,  in  four  books,  fac-simile  reprint  of  an  edition  of  the 
Song  dynasty ;  probably  dates  from  the  14th  or  15th  centory. 

It^SKHll^,  in  three  books.  This  is  said  to  have  been  fac- 
similed from  a  Korean  edition,  but  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  burning 
of  Eiyau-to  in  1467.  A  second  edition  appears  to  have  been  engraved 
in  1492. 

JkH  ASltt^,  in  six  fasc,  supposed  to  be  a  fftc-simile  reprint  oi 
an  edition  of  the  Yiian  dynasty. 

1^  A3l  M,  in  20  fasciculi,  of  the  year  1824. 

For  most  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  books  named  in  the 
preceding  list  I  am  indebted  to  the  Kei-seki  Hau-ko  Shi  already  referred  to. 

Amongst  my  own  collection  I  have  also  the  following : 

mnS,nmB^mmm%^^%mA5  books.  At  the  end  there 
is  a  curious  colophon,  stating  that  **  Yii  Lang-fu  (in  Japanese  Yu-ra-bo), 
formerly  a  resident  of  T'ai-chien  street  in  the  village  of  Jen-tS,  district 
of  P'u-t4en,  circuit  of  Hsing-hua,  in  the  province  of  Fuhkien  in  China, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of  Japan,  after  many  years  of  toil, 
has  at  last  joyfully  completed  this.  Sealed  in  the  10th  month  of  the 
year  Tip  (i.  ^.,  the  4th  year  of  the  sexagenary  cycle.)"  The  author 
of  the  Eau-ko  Zhitsu-roku  (^i  ^Hk)  rather  hastily  lays  it  down  that 
the  year  1627,  which  corresponds  to  the  fourth  year  of  a  cycle,  is 
intended,  but  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  who  engraved  the  blocks  for 
this  work  was  living  in  1370,  and  cut  the  blocks  for  the  ^  21 E  ff  in 
that  year.  The  nearest  fourtti  year  of  a  cycle  is  1887,  which  must  be 
the  proper  date  of  this  book. 

3c  ^  ffi  R^,  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  characters,  compiled  by  a  Japan- 
ese scholar,  and  arranged  according  to  the  four  tones,  with  a  preface  by 
the  author  dated  1806.  It  is  not  apparent  at  what  date  this  book  was 
printed  for  the  first  time,  but  my  copy  belongs  to  an  edition  published 
in  1493.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  a  note  in  manuscript  to  the  effect  that  the 
kana  pronunciation  and  rendering  of  the  Chinese  characters  added  in 
Indian  ink  were  inserted  from  a  copy  that  had  belonged  to  Ohochi 
Masahiro,  who  during  the  siege  of  Kiyau-to  in  1467  had  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  annotating  it  in  this  manner  ;  but  some  of  the  additions  in 
katia  seem  too  clear  and  the  ink  is  too  black  for  them  to  date  from  the 
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period  of  this  note,  which  is  1495.  It  would  appear,  however,  firom 
this,  that  there  had  hcen  an  earlier  edition  than  that  of  1498. 

K  f%  ^  K,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Saceessive  DynasiieB 
which  have  occupied  the  throne  of  China,  from  the  prehistoric  period 
down  to  the  Yiian  dynasty,  printed  from  a  Chinese  or  Korean  eopy, 
in  1554. 

The  Saii-gaa  Shi-ki  (HijcS^),  three  fasciculi  in  two  volnmes,  a 
work  attributed  to  Eou-bolu  Dai-shi,  in  which  he  seeks  to  reconcile 
Buddhism,  Taouism  and  the  moral  philosophy  taught  by  Confados  and 
his  followers.  This  edition,  which  is  said  to  b.e  extremely  rare,  has  at 
the  end  the  date  ^lERB,  corresponding  to  1580,  with  the  names  of 
the  printer  and  the  calligraphist  who  copied  the  work  for  the  engraver. 

The  Iff  %  a  IS  a  SB  #{S^,  in  10  fasciculi,  reprinted  from  a  Yoan 
edition.  It  has  no  Japanese  date,  but  a  manuscript  note  on  the  cover 
of  Vol.  I.  attributes  it  to  the  chronological  period  Teii-shiyau  l^£)f  or 
to  some  date  between  1578  and  1592. 

The  i^  &  S  H  8  in  eight  rolls,|the  text  alone,  without  preface.  At  the 
end  of  the  8th  roll  is  a  colophon  bearing  the  date  ^  IE  -h  :^,  or  1609, 
with  the  names  of  the  person  at  whose  cost  the  book  was  printed  (ICSiS), 
and  of  the  engraver  (£S  S),  Moritsugu. 

TheffiS,  one  vol.  of  52  folios,  dated  November  2,  1528.  The 
colophon  states  that  this  work  had  never  been  printed  before  in  Japan, 
and  that  the  MS.  being  full  of  errors,  a  number  of  copies  had  been  collated 
and  the  result  handed  over  to  the  printer  to  be  engraved,  so  as  to  determine 
the  correct  text  once  for  all.     It  was  reprinted  in  1564. 

Great  activity  was  displayed  during  this  period  by  the  Five  Monas- 
teries of  Eamakura  in  the  reproduction  of  Chinese  texts,  chiefly  consist- 
ing, if  we  may  judge  from  the  comparative  abundance  of  extant  specimens, 
of  collections  of  poetry  by  celebrated  writers.  They  are  seldom  dated,  and 
can  only  be  roughly  determined  as  belonging  to  the  two  centuries  frxnn 
1850  onwards.     Amongst  these  are  the  following : 

^"f-Sc^ltlKti:  XSB,  15  fasc,  with  two  of  prose  works  and  an 
appendix,  in  eight  volumes,  reprinted  in  fac-simile  from  a  Chinese  edition 
of  the  year  1808. 

^"f-S^^^tdrXSB^,  25  fasc.  in  five  volumes,  being  the  text  alone, 
without  a  commentary. 
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The  Poems  of  Sa  Tnng-p'o  (ft  ]|C  %),  with  the  notes  of  all  the  com- 
mentators (XJK^#S3cK»^%«J&£^)m20  fascicoH  (my  copy 
has  only  18  remaining).  The  Han-ko  Shi  speaks  of  a  reprint  of  a  Yiian 
edition,  which  is  probably  this  very  one,  but  the  authors  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a  copy. 

The§iiBnmfSmmm&1k:k^,  in  lO  fasc,  without  a  date,  but 
evidently  reprinted  from  a  Chinese  copy. 

The  ffi  •?  IB  ^  ^,  17  fasc.  in  two  volumes,  probably  fac-similed 
from  a  Yiian  edition. 

The  S  7G  A  fS,  seven  fasc.  (the  2nd  series  only). 

The  ft  i?  n  ^  ^,  nine  fasc.  in  three  volumes.  At  the  end  is  printed 
the  publishing  price,  180  yei  cash,  about  five  pence  of  English  money. 
It  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  Sung  edition.  Also  the  A  ^  or  prose  works  of  the 
same  author. 

fURfSmK^nX-^^nUyH  thick  volume  of  80  sheets. 

J|;^::fc^l8ffiilfflSr^JRX,  the  first  series,  10  fasc.  in  one 
volume. 

From  a  manuscript  by  Sakakibara  Yoshino,  which  gives  the  main 
facts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  printing  both  in  China  and  Japan, 
I  add  the  following  list  of  works  with  the  approximate  dates  at  which 
they  were  published. 

—  51  S,  or  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  said  to  have 
been  engraved  at  the  cost  of  Ashikaga  Takauji  early  in  the  14th  century. 

»  #  5Z  m,  in  the  period  Yeil-buii,  1875-1879. 

HHW&»5fi«S,  inl899. 

^  :^  S  B,  in  the  period  Dai-yei,  1521-28. 

K  S  :^  ^,  do.  and 

H  S  fS«,  in  the  period  Teii-bun,  1582-1556. 

All  the  dates  given  above  are  obviously  only  those  of  the  original 
publication  of  the  respective  books,  and  are,  more  properly  speaking, 
only  the  dates  of  the  engraving  of  the  blocks.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  same  blocks  have  been  used  for  a  series  of  copies  differing  widely 
from  each  other  in  actual  date  of  production,  and  it  becomes  impossible 
to  determine  with  exactness  the  age  of  any  particular  example.  After 
a  thousand  or  so  copies  have  been  printed  off,  a  block  generally  begins 
to  get  worn  down,  and  impressions  are  gradually  less  and  less  clear. 
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The  quality  of  the  paper  may  sometimes  aid  ns  in  determining  the 
relative  age  of  copies  from  the  same  set  of  hlocks,  bat  is  never  snfficient 
to  enable  it  to  be  fixed  absolutely  within  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It 
mast,  therefore,  not  be  forgotten,  in  speaking  of  the  age  of  bloek-bookg, 
that  the  date  of  engraving  and  not  that  of  the  actaal  printing  is  meant. 

The  preceding  lists  probably  do  not  by  any  means  exhanst  the 
titles  of  all  the  books  printed  in  Japan  during  the  four  hundred  yean 
terminating  with  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  but  there  seems  io  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  art  was  at  any  time  within  those  four 
centuries  practised  with  much  vigour.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
received  a  great  impulse  about  the  last  years  of  this  period  from  the  ex- 
peditions of  Hideyoshi  against  Korea,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
books  were  brought  back  as  booty  by  the  victors,  and  the  Japanese  learnt 
what  had  been  done,  by  a  people  whom  they  had  considered  so  vastly 
their  inferiors,  in  the  way  of  multiplying  copies  of  works  valued  by  all 
cultivated  men.  A  further  stimulus  was  imparted  by  Iheyasn,  who 
spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  forming  a  library  of  Japanese 
manuscripts,  and  encouraged  their  reproduction  by  the  printer.  But 
amongst  the  books  obtained  from  Korea  were  some  printed  with 
moveable  types,  a  contrivance  which  seems  at  once  to  have  found 
great  favour  with  the  Japanese,  for  wo  find  that  nearly  all  the  books 
of  any  importance  that  were  printed  during  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
years  were  printed  with  moveable  types,  and  block-books  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number. 


II.— PRINTING  WITH  MOVABLE  TYPES. 

Printing  with  movable  types  of  clay  is  said  to  date  in  China 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  under  the  Sung 
d3aiasty,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  to  corroborate 
this  statement.  The  want  of  a  good  library  of  reference  is  one  that  is 
continually  felt  in  this  country  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  investigations, 
in  no  matter  what  branch  of  knowledge.  To  the  Koreans  is  attributed 
the  invention  of  copper  types  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  It 
may  at  least  bo  shewn  by  inspection  of  books  bearing  dates  of  that 
period  that  they  used  these  types,  even  if  the  invention  be  not  due  to 
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—  iE  K  was  printed  in  1409,  the  Li-tai  Chiang  Chien  Po-i  ■  f^llSIVB 
in  1487  and  the  Shih-pa  Shih-liao  +  A  £  R  in  1484.  Coneeming, 
this  book,  the  Eei-seki  Hau-ko  shi  says : 

'«In  1420  (jIcSISE?)  the  King  of  Korea  ordered  eopper  mor- 
able  types  to  be  made,  and  farther  ordered  large  copper  types  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  printing  this  book.  Distinctly  is  visibla  the 
'  post-face '  of  Korean  officials  dated  in  the  year  1484  (S  S  A  ^).*'  Thii 
book  was  in  the  Ashikaga  School,  bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
it  for  myself.  Bat  even  older  than  these  books  seems  to  be  an  an- 
notated edition  of  the  K'ong-tzu  Ghia-yii  or  Kon-shi  Ke-go  (W  JB  fO  HP 
%  ?  iE  B),  reprinted  from  a  Chinese  edition,  in  three  fietscicali.  On 
folio  25  of  the  8rd  fasciculas  is  the  colophon  SttfTBIRX^IIcMI^II 
-*  V  #,  ''  printed  by  5^  K  RE  at  the  Discrimination  Unity  Bookshop,  in 
the  year  1817.*'  To  this  sacceeds  a  notice  of  K'ong  An-kao,  as  in  the 
ordinary  editions.  Next  follows  what  appears  to  be  an  entirely  separata 
work  bound  up  together  in  the  same  volame,  and  entitled  Hsin-k'an  8a 
wang  Shih  chi  9r  9V  X  S  4  C  the  first  sheet  of  which  is  a  table  of  eon* 
tents,  ending  with  il^^V^fikXHVKTVfr  <<  printed  by  the  «  ■ 
V  K  in  the  autumn  of  1824."  I  have  purposely  left  the  names  of  the  printer 
and  the  printing-offices  untransliterated,  in  order  not  to  prejudice  the 
question  whether  they  are  Chinese  or  Korean,  for  on  that  depends 
almost  entirely  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  real  date  of  the 
volumes.  After  the  table  of  contents  containing  the  second  of  the  two 
dates,  follows  a  portrait  of  Confucius,  with  some  notes  upon  his  physical 
characteristics  and  other  portraits  of  the  sage  which  had  been  handed 
down  in  the  fEunilies  of  his  descendants.  Next  comes  a  short  chronology 
of  his  life,  to  which  succeeds  his  pedigree.  This  folio  was  printed  from 
a  block.  The  rest  of  this  section  of  the  book,  ten  folios,  is  again  in 
movable  type.  Then  follow  three  folios  printed  from  blocks,  showing 
the  arrangements  of  the  offerings  and  the  seats  of  the  different  grades  of 
officials  at  the  services  in  his  honour,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  by  an  account  of  these  ceremonies,  14  folios,  printed  with 
movable  types,  but  without  a  date. 

A  Chinese  teacher  to  whom  I  have  shown  this  book  is  of  •pinion 
that  the  printers  of  the  whole  were  Koreans,  but  on  the  other  hand  more 
than  one  Korean  who  have  seen  them  consider  the  first  date  to  be  that  of 
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tEe  Chinese  edition  from  which  the  Chia-yii  is  a  reprint,  bnt  the  pre&oe  to 
the  second  work  bound  up  with  it  they  take  to  be  signed  by  a  Korean.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  common  practice  in  reprinting  a  Chinese  wori:  on 
blocks  to  copy  the  date,  because  the  original  book  is  in  fact  often  pasted 
on  to  the  blocks,  and  the  whole  is  then  engraved,  without  the  omission 
of  a  single  character.  If  the  fac-simile  printer  wishes  to  add  his  own 
date,  he  inserts  it  after  the  original  colophon,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  volumes  of  the  first  reprint  of  the  Den-tou  Boku,  where  the  dates 
of  the  Chinese  original  edition  and  of  the  Japanese  fac-simile  are  found 
side  by  side.  But  this  is  not  so  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  a  book 
reprinted  with  movable  types.  Here  there  is  less  inducement  for  the 
reprinter  to  insert  the  date  of  the  original  edition  or  the  name  of  the 
printer  whose  work  he  is  copying,  for  that  would  only  be  done  for  some 
.  special  reason,  as  for  instance  the  desire  to  deceive  a  purchaser  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  buying  a  copy  of  the  genuine  original  book,  a  decep- 
tion which  of  course  is  quite  out  of  the  question  where  it  is  a  book 
printed  with  movable  types.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  a  Chinese 
edition  were  discovered  with  the  same  date  and  printer's  name  as  this 
Korean  copy,  then  there  would  naturally  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its 
being  a  mere  reprint,  mechanically  correct  down  to  the  slightest  details, 
but  taking  into  account  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  to  whom  the  book  was  referred,  and  the  foregoing  considerations 
as  to  the  usual  practice  in  reprinting,  I  think  we  may  provisionally  hold 
these  volumes  to  date  really  from  the  years  1817  and  1824. 

This  book  is  most  important  for  the  history  of  printing  in  all 
countries,  since  its  date  is  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
before  the  earliest  printed  book  known  in  Europe,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years,  if  the  date  of  the  Chia-yii  itself  be  taken.  But  it  is 
even  possible  that  this  book  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Korea  or 
China,  and  we  may  still  expect,  when  Korea  comes  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  discover  other  old  printed  volumes  of  which 
no  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  accessible.  That  it  is  printed  in  the 
main  with  movable  types  there  can  ;be  no  doubt  whatever.  One 
criterion  is  the  irregularity  of  the  characters  themselves,  a  second  is  the 
gap  at  each  corner  of  the  framing  which  encloses  the  page,  and  the  third 
is  the  remarkable  difference  in  appearance  between  the  pages  containing 
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diagrams,  which  of  oonrse  had  to  be  oat  on  blocks,  and  those  wkMh 
oonsist  simply  of  letter-press.  The  former,  though  prepared  as  pari  of 
•the  same  book,  are  conspioaons  for  the  great  regularity  of  both  cal- 
ligraphy and  the  framing  round  the  page,  in  which  they  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  volumes.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Eei-seki  Hau-ko  Shi,  in  which  this 
work  is  described  a8miHiS^3V>>^  ''a  Korean  movable-type  printed 
book,"  and  one  of  whose  authors  was  formerly  the  owner  of  the  copy 
which  I  now  possess.  But  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  this  work  is 
after  all  not  so  old  as  it  at  present  seems  to  be,  there  are  still  the  other 
three  books  previously  named  as  being  anterior  to  1450,  the  date  of  the 
invention  of  printing  with  movable  types  in  Europe,  concerning  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  Japanese  bibliographers.  • 

Further  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  printing  with  movable  types 
in  Korea  is  quoted  by  Kou-dou  in  his  lu-buu  Ko-zhi  (:Cr  A  TSF  4),  vol.  6, 
from  the  "newly-cast  type"  post-face  of  a  Chinese  work,  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Gh^Sn-chien-Chai,^  to  the  following  effect :  '*  The  art  of  Printing 
with  movable  types  was  started  by  CbSn  Huo  (ft  tS,  of  the  Sung  Dynasty), 
and  was  perfected  by  Yang  K*e  (tllE).  But  most  of  these  were  clay 
types,  liable  to  be  easily  destroyed  and  not  sufficiently  dorable.  A 
century  later,  owing  to  the  divine  wisdom  begotten  by  the  revolution  of 
time,  the  beginning  of  moulding  copper  into  characters  for  transmisBion 
to  all  after  ages  was  made  in  our  country  (t.  «.,  Korea).  .  .  •  •  In 
the  1st  year  of  Yung-lo  (1408)  they  were  called  Kdng-tzu  Characters, 
and  the  old  expositions  of  the  Books  of  Poetry  and  History  and  the 
commentary  of  Tso,  which  had  been  read'in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
were  used  as  models  for  forming  the  types,  but  of  this  font  nothing  has 
survived.  In  the  year  1484  they  were  called  Chia-yin  Characters,  and 
these  were  modelled  upon  stories  of  filial  piety,  obedience  and  good 
actions  and  the  Lun-yti.  Those  which  were  made  in  1455  also  went  by 
the  name  of  the  corresponding  year  of  the  sexagenary  cycle,  and  they 
were  written  by  a  man  named  Kang  Hwi-an  (ST^BH).  Again  there 
was  a  font  made  in  1465,  and  called  after  that  year,  by  Chong  Ban- 
chong  (9  M  ^),  both  of  which  are  still  used  (i.  «.,  at  the  date  of  this 
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"  post-face  **).  In  1484  onrM  ing  gave  an  order  to  the  cabinet,  •  .  • 
and  as  the  result  of  this  a  copy  of  the  '  Lives  of  Yirtnons  Women,, 
compiled  by  iRNI2^  was  got  out  of  his  private  collection  and  osed  as'a 

model  for  the  characters The  work  occupied  from  the  24th 

of  the  8th  month  to  the  8rd  month  of  the  succeeding  year.  Over  800,000 
characters  large  and  small  were  made,  and  these  were  used  in  printing 
books.  They  were  clear,  correct,  good  and  finely  made,  and  when 
arranged  in  order  resembled  a  string  of  pearls  "...  The  **  post-face  " 
to  the  Korean  edition  of  the  Ta-hsio  Yen-i  [fz^Viit]  says:  '*In  the 
1st  year  of  Yong-lo  (1408)  His  Highness  the  King  said  to  his  attendants: 
'  I  desire  to  have  types  moulded  in  copper,  with  which  to  ptint  all  books 
that  I  may  get  hold  of,  in  order  to  make  their  contents  widely  known. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  cost  upon  the  people,  but 

•  I  and  my  relations,  together  with  those  of  my  distinguished  officers  of 
all  grades  who  take  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  ought  surely  to  be 
able  to  accomphsh  this.*  He  consequently  contributed  all  his  own 
private  treasury,  and  gave  the  Books  of  Poetry  and  History  and  the 

Commentary  of  Tso  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  characters 

The  **  post-face  *'  to  the  Korean  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Earlier  Han 
Dynasty  also  says :  *  In  the  11th  month  of  the  year  1418  His  Highness 
the  King  of  his  own  motion  ordered  his  officer  Ei  Chang  (^  K)  to  cast  a 
fresh  set  of  types,  which  was  completed  within  the  space  of  seven 
months."  Hero  we  have  two  apparently  independent  native  Korean 
authorities  for  the  statement  that  copper  types  were  used  in  Korea  as 
early  as  the  year  1408,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  wooden 
types  were  an  earlier  invention  in  that  country.  The  earliest  Korean 
book  I  have  seen  bearing  a  date  that  is  printed  with  copper  type  is  the 
B  9  jE  fl,  a  medical  work  in  eight  volumes,  the  colophon  of  which  is 
dated  W  iS  ^  JB  or  1581,  but  as  is  well  known,  by  far  the  majority  of 
books  printed  in  Korea  are  without  a  date.  Such  copper-type  printed 
books  are,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon.     The  W^n-hsien  T*ung- 

•  kao  (3fiC  tK  M  ^)  was  printed  with  this  kind  of  type,  but  has  no  date. 
It  is  known,  however,  to  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Korean  press  that  I  have 
met  with  is  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  characters,  of  course  merely  a 
reproduction  of  a  Chinese  work,  entitled  :^  BE  S  'fi'  £  fi,  consisting  of 

VOL.  DL.  0 
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thirty  fasciculi  bound  together  in  one  volume,  14  inches  high  and 
10  inches  wide,  210  sheets  with  17  columns  to  a  page,  thus  exeeediDg 
in  size  the  ordinary  Korean  books  as  mach  as  they  in  their  torn  snrpau 
the  average  Chinese  and  Japanese  volumes.  It  is  undated,  but  probably 
not  very  modern. 

Concerning  the  introduction  of  movable  types  into  Japan,  there 
seems  to  be  Httle  doubt.  Tradition  indeed  says  that  the  invention  was 
already  in  use  early  in  the  Idth  century,  and  that  Kau  no  Moronalb, 
under  the  first  *of  the  Ashikaga  Shiyau-guii,  had  the  works  of  the 
priest  Mu-sou  Koku-shi  produced  in  this  manner,  but  the  evidence  for 
these  statements  is  not  considered  of  any  weighi  by  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  form  an  opinion.  A  dictionary  of  Chinese  characters  is 
spoken  of  as  haviug  been  printed  in  movable  type  in  the  beginning  df 
the  16th  century,  and  is  described  as  Sbiii-zbi  Setsu-you  Shifu  A^tBi  A  #1. 
The  Five  Monasteries  of  Kamakura  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  a 
font  of  type,  probably  wooden,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  books 
printed  with  it.  But  the  most  usually  accepted  account  is  that  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Korea  by  the  armies  of  Hideyoshi,  in  the  end  of  the 
IGth  centuiy,  a  large  quantity  of  Korean  movable  137)0  books  were 
brought  back  by  one  of  his  generals,  Ukida  Hideihe,  which  formed 
the  model  upon  which  the  Japanese  printers  worked.  We  can  hardly 
explain  in  any  other  way  than  this  the  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
Korean  books  in  the  library  of  the  Sbiyau-guik  of  books  which  had 
been  bestowed  as  gifts  by  the  King  of  Korea,  and  which  bear  a  stanqi 
to  that  effect.  The  very  shapes  of  the  types  employed  for  the  first 
Japanese  movable  type  editions  appear  to  have  been  closely  imitated 
from  some  of  these  Korean  books,  and  the  ornament  of  the  margin'  is 
an  exact  copy  of  that  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  Korean  volome  of 
that  period  as  well  as  of  more  modem  times,  while  in  the  use  of  large 
paper  of  almost  folio  size  the  example  of  the  Koreans  was  also  at  first 
followed  by  some  printers. 

The  very  earliest  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Japanese  press  after 
the  adoption  of  the  new  invention  was  the  Moug  Ch'iu  or  Reader  for  the 
♦ 

^  This  is  a  double  trefoil  in  white  on  a  black  groand  in  the  margin.    More  than 
30  of  themoTable  type  bookB  of  the  Eei-chiyau  period  described  further  on  have  U. 
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Yonng  (its  fall  title  is  mSi^MycW&fk'^).  The  colophon  gives  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  printer,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Eiyan-io, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  learned  who  may  detect  mistakes  in 
this  work  prepared  by  him  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  young  and  ignorant, 
will  not  fail  to  treat  him  with  dne  severity.  It  is  dated  **  6th  year  of 
Buii-roka/'  which  con-esponds  to  our  date  1596,  the  change  to  the  style 
Eei-chiyau  not  having  yet  taken  place.  The  book  is  in  three  volumes, 
averaging  a  little  over  90  folios.^^  The  size  of  the  page  is,  height  6} 
inches,  width  6  inches. 

The  next  book  printed  with  movable  types  was  the  Ein-shiu-Dan 
(KEMP)  in  1597,  in  one  volume,  which  is  very  rare.  It  is  described, 
however,  by  Kon-dou  Morishige  as  being  printed  with  the  same  set  of 
types  that  were  afterwards  used  in  the  production  of  the  first  two  books 
of  the  Ni-hon-gi  and  the  Four  Books.  These  are  usually  said  to  have 
been  of  copper,  but  the  **  post-face  "  to  the  Kin-shiu-Dan  expressly  states 
that  they  were  cut  on  wood,  and  adds  that  the  invention  was  brought 
to  Japan  from  Korea,  in  the  following  words:  **As  to  the  characters, 
single  signs  were  eugraved  on  single  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  then 
spread  on  a  board  and  impressed  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  By  re-arranging 
the  pieces  it  becomes  possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  great 
libraries  in  the  world.  This  contrivance  was  recently  discovered 
in  Korea,  aud  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Mikado,  he  caused  work- 
men to  copy  it.  It  was  His  Majesty's  wise  thought  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  tlie  ancient  kings,  who  educated  their  subjects  by  teaching 
them  the  Six  Classes  of  the  Book  of  Poetry,  in  order  that  these  verses, 
being  preserved  in  families  and  repeated  by  all,  might  be  handed 
down  imperisbably.  Kei-chiyau,  2nd  year.  Written  by  his  servant  the 
priest  Rei-zafi  of  Nau-zeii-zhi." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  also  printed  with  the  same 

font  the  first  two  books  of  the  Ni-hon-gi,  under  that  title,  the  intention 

.  being  evidently  to  complete  the  work,  but,  for  what  reason  is  unknown, 

the  plan  was  abandoned,  aud  only  these  twD  books,  which  are  usually 

known  as  the  Zhiu-dai  no  Maki,  or  Books  of  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  were 

10 My  copy  wants  the  first  volume:     the  2nd  and  3rd  have  93  and  9 
respectively,  not  including  the  index. 
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published.  On  the  inside  of  the  first  leaf  is  the  title  in  large  black 
characters  **  Ni-hou  Shiyo-ki,  newly  printed  in  the  spring  season  of 
Kei-chiyau  tsuchi-no-to  wi.'*  This  date  corresponds  to  the  year  1599. 
There  is  also  an  edition  of  The  Four  Books  and  the  Book  of  Filial  Piety 
printed  with  these  types.  Each  work  has  a  separate  title  page  in  the 
same  style  as  that  of  the  Ni-hoii-gi,  consisting  of  the  title  of  the 
book  followed  by  the  date  which  corresponds  to  1699,  making  six 
volames  in  all,  as  the  works  of  Mcncias  form  two  volumes  by  them- 
selves. The  type  with  which  these  works  are  printed  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  being  cut  on  bodies  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  square,  and  thus  exceeding  in  size  anything  attempted  in 
this  countiy  either  before  or  since.  The  Book  of  Filial  Piety  of  thig 
edition  would  appear  to  be  rare,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
bibliographers  who  describe  the  others.  Eoii-dou  gives  the  names  of 
three  other  books  printed  with  this  font,  the  two  famous  poems  by  Po  Lo- 
t4en  entitled  fi  tg  R  and  S  S  ff ,  and  a  medical  work  entitled  tHHnlfi. 
Besides  the  wooden  font,  a  copper  one  was  made  about  twenty  yean 
later,  with  which  a  Chinese  oyclopaodia,  the  £  %  )K  S  US  %,  was  brought 
out  in  1622,  in  78  fasciculi,  and  bound  in  15  volumes  or  less  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  This  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography, 
probably  the  finest  ever  produced  in  Japan. 

Iheyasu's  activity  in  collecting  ancient  manuscripts  and  having  copies 
multiplied  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  danger  of  oblivion,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  printing-press. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  books  which  have  been  just  spoken  of  were 
being  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Mikado,  he  had  caused  large 
fonts  of  wooden  type  to  bo  engraved  in  at  least  two  sizes,  which  he 
gave  to  the  priest  Saii-yeu.  This  man,  who  had  been  the  principal  of 
the  Ashikaga  School  in  Shimotsuke,"  was  transferred  by  Iheyasa 
about  the  end  of  the  IGth  century  to  a  college  founded  at  Fushimi.for 


^^This  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  pro\'incial  schools  established  as  far 
back  as  the  7th  century,  which  having  fallen  to  decay,  was  revived  near  the  town 
of  Ashikaga  about  1450  by  Uyesugi  Norizane,  and  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Buddhist  monk  as  principal.  The  9th  in  succession  of  these  liead- 
masters  was  Eafi-shitsu  or  San-yeu  (b.  1518,  d.  1C12),  who  accompanied  Ibeyasu 
to  the  battle  of  Soki-ga-hara,  and  afterwards  became  a  great  favourite  with  liim. 


f 
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monks  and  laymen,  where  he  brought  oat  a  eonsiderable  number  of 
books  printed  with  movable  types  daring  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
name  of  the  monastery  thas  established  as  a  college  was  WeiL-kawaa- 
zhi ;  it  was  afterwards  removed  from  Fushimi  to  Eiyaa-to,  and  the  font 
of  wooden  type  used  by  San-yeu  was  stiU  preserved  ttere  nntil  within  • 
few  years  ago. 

San-yea*s  first  production  was  the  Eoa-shi  Ee-go  or  E'ang-tztl 
Ghia-yii  in  1599,  two  or  three  months  later  than  the  Mikado's  edition  of 
the  Four  Books.  It  has  a  **  post-face  **  by  Sau-yea  himself,  in  which 
be  states  that  it  is  the  first  book  printed  by  him  with  the  **  several 
hundred  thousands  "  of  wooden  types  presented  to  him  by  Iheyasu.  He 
also  says  that  his  text  was  based  on  several  Chinese  editions,  but  this 
seems  to  be  inexact.  I  have  collated  a  copy  of  his  book  with  the  early 
Eorean  edition  already  described,  and  find  that  the  two  coincide  almost 
exactly,  San-yeu's  being  almost  entirely  a  reproduction  of  the  Eorean 
book,  character  for  character  and  column  for  column,  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  but  the  number  of  columns  in  each  page 
is  less.  It  contains  everything  that  is  in  the  Eorean  edition,  arranged 
in  a  slightly  different  order,  and  includes  the  portrait  of  Confucius, 
which  has  been  copied  by  hand  instead  of  being  fae-similed. 

This  first-born  of  the  Fushimi  press  was  followed  by  two  Chinese 
works  on  the  art  of  war,  the  H  i^  and  the  :^  IS,  both  in  the  same  year 
as  the  Kou-shi  Ke-go,  and  in  1600  by  the  Zhiyau-guwan  Sei-yeu  M  H 
jS  £,  in  eight  volumes  (10  fasciculi).  The  **  post-face  *'  to  the  latter  runs 
as  follows:  *'  The  present  Nai-dai-zhin  Lord  Iheyasu  is  one  who,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  still  honours  the  virtue  and  admires  the 
greatness  of  that  wise  prince  of  his  time,  distinguished  for  brilliant 
soldier-like  qualities,  namely,  the  Founder  of  the  T'ang  family,  W^n 
Huang-t'i,  who  established  a  dynasty  and  knew  how  to  maintain  it. 
Having  previously  ordered  the  old  priest  Saii-yeu,  the  former  Principal 
of  (AshikUga)  School,  to  correct  the  text  of  the  Zhiyau-guwau  Sei-yeu, 
and  last  year  having  had  the  (Kou-shi)  Ke-go  'printed,  he  now  sends  the 
Sei-yeu  to  press,  following  the  example  of  holy  and  wise  men,  and  pro- 
*  viding  the  means  of  ordering  aright  the  state.  When  the  great  .and  wise 
God  who  Prospers  the  Country  (i.  e,,  Hideyoshi,  who  was  deified  after 
his  death  by  this  title)  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  earth,  Iheyasu 
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received  his  last  injunctions  to  lead  his  successor  the  yonthfol  Hideyori 
in  the  ways  of  wisdom,  since  which  time  his  tolerant  and  generons  idnd- 
ness,  and  his  wisdom  in  governing  have  been  such  as  could  only  be 
paralleled  by  Ghon  Po,  Ho  Enang  and  An  Lin  acting  as  the  advisers  of 
the  Emperor  Chao.  Great  is  the  good  which  has  resulted  firom  his 
endeavour,  by  circulating  this  work  throughout  country,  to  cultivate 
harmony  between  all  classes  of  the  nation,  wherein  he  is  both  mindful  of 
the  old  pact  he  entered  into  with  the  Wise  Ood,  and  discharges  his 
utmost  loyalty  towards  his  young  prince.  Dated  Eei-chiyau,  6th  year, 
8rd  month,  and  16th  day.  Respectfully  recorded  by  the  monk  Shiyofu- 
yetsu,  formerly  of  Naii-zen-zhi  and  now  of  Shiyau-koku-zhi.'*  This  com* 
position  is  extremely  interesting  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  of  the 
estimation  in  which  these  two  great  statesmen,  Hideyoshi  and  Iheyaea, 
were  held  by  their  contemporaries,  and  as  evidence  also  of  the  position 
which  was  occupied  by  Hideyori  as  the  suzerain  of  the  man  who  was 
afterwards  to  supplant  him  in  the  possession  of  supreme  administrative 
authority,  such  as  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  the  ordinary 
Japanese  historian.  The  book  is  exfaremely  rare,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  a  tradition  that  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  the  burning  of  the  castle  of  Ohozaka,  in  1616,  but  I  will  not 
undertake  to  vouch  for  its  truth.  It  was  reprinted  in  1628  with 
movable  types,  with  exactly  the  same  paging  and  the  division  in  columns, 
but  the  font  used  was  apparently  a  different  one,  and  the  *'  post-face  " 
is  absent. 

The  year  1606  was  again  fruitful  in  the  production  of  books  not 
before  printed  in  Japan.  Among  these  are  two  distinct  editions  of  the 
**  Book  of  Ghanges  **  {Mf  S).  One  of  these  is  from  the  Fushimi  press, 
and  has  a  "  post-face  "  by  the  same  writer  as  that  of  the  preceding  work, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  Gonfucianism  and  Buddhism  are  identical  in 
their  essential  doctrines ;  that  /S&kya  in  Ghina  would  have  taught  the 
same  things  as  Gonfncius ;  and  that  Gonfucius,  if  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  had  been  placed  in  India,  would  have  propounded  the  same  views 
of  life  that  came  from  the  mouth  of  S&kya.  This  edition  was  printed  by 
the  special  command  of  Iheyasu.  It  is  divided  into  six  fasciculi,  bound 
up  in  three  volumes.  The  other  is  in  ten  fasciculi,  bound  together  in 
five  volumes.    At  the  end  is  a  colophon,  M]llTaffi£flmS,  from 
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whieb  it  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  the  province  of  BhimofiiBa. 
This  is  nsoally  called  the  Ashikaga  edition. 

The  Adznma  Eagami  of  this  year  also  has  a  long  '^post^lMe  "  by 
Shiyon-yetsn,  dated  Eei-chiyau,  8rd  month.  It  appears  that  this  woik 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Iheyasu,  and  we  may  sappose  thai  it  was 
printed  by  his  express  command.  There  is  a  second  movable  tpye 
edition,  distinguished  from  this  by  having  the  characters  X  V  tt  K  9Q, 
"  newly  printed  by  Fuku-shiyuii  Dau.*'  Of  the  two  block-book  editions 
which  are  common  in  the  booksellers*  shops,  the  earliest  with  a  '*  postr 
face  "  by  Hayashi  Dau-shiyun,  and  dated  Kuwan-yei,  8rd  year  (1626),  is 
a  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  first  movable  type  edition,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Euii-teii  marks  for  the  assistance  of  the  reader,  and  there  is  a 
second  fae- simile  edition,  printed  from  the  first  and  dated  Euwafi*bu^, 
Ist  year  (1661).     A  kana  edition  of  1668  is  also  mentioned* 

By  a  private  printer  is  the  Geii-Eau  Shiyakn-shiyo  5B  $  9  S, 
80  books  in  10  volumes,  in  quarto  form,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  a  Japanese  book,  which  is  of  course  what  we  should  more  oorrectfy 
call  a  folio,  of  greatly  varying  proportions.  The  name  of  the  {urinter  iB 
Shimamura  Shiyau-zau  (T  It  ^  X.) 

In  the  following  year  (1606)  wo  have  the  Seven  Military  Classics 
from  the  Fushimi  press,  with  a  **  post-face  "  by  Sau-yeu,  under  the  alias 
of  Elail-shitsu.  *This  edition  was  reprinted  later  in  fac-simile  on  blocks, 
and  from  this  again  with  the  addition  of  the  sute-gatuu  Of  the  same 
year  there  is  also  the  Tei-kan  Dzu-setsu  (fS  S  ■  R),  with  illustratioDfl, 
in  six  volumes. 

To  the  year  1607  belongs  the  fine  edition  of  the  Mon»zen  or 
Chinese  Delectus  (3fiC  S),  with  the  commentary  styled  "  of  the  Six 
Ministers  "  (:^  S  )£),  in  60  books,  forming  80  volumes.  It  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  fac-similc  of  a  copy  imported  from  Eonea^  as 
it  has  the  Eorean  trefoil  mark  in  the  margin,  and  the  large  sise 
is  also  a  characteristic  of  books  printed  in  that  country.  Indeed 
there  is  a  tradition  that  Ohocbi  Yoshitaka,  the  predecessor  of  the  Mouri 
family  in  the  lordship  of  Nagato  and  the  adjacent  provinces,^  sent 
Japanese  paper  to  Korea  in  order  to  have  a  copy  or  copies  of  this  very 
work  struck  oS  for  him  by  the  printers  of  that  country,  who  were 
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deservedly  famous  for  great  skill  in  their  art.^  The  Japanese  edition 
under  discussion  is  attributed  to  Nahoye  Eanetsugu,  a  retainer  of  the 
dai-miyau  Yonezaha  Eagekatsu,  who  was  an  active  printer  of  books 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this 
work  was  printed  by  him  with  copper  types,  but  I  cannot  find  any  good 
authority  for  the  statement,  and  the  letter-press  itself  does  not,  on  close 
inspection,  appear  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Some  copies  have  lines 
dividing  the  columns  of  print,  and  these  are  esteemed  by  booksellers  as 
greater  rarities  than  those  which  are  without  them. 

A  year  later,  in  1608,  there  is  a  Chinese  work  on  medicine,  the 
XfSA8j|(fi{]^S8ffiin  nine  fosc,  or  11  vols.,  printed  by  Bai-zhiya 
(tlllK),  and  in  1609  we  have  a  Chinese  work  on  acupuncture  (the 
fi}ft8fittKS8  St),  nine  books  in  six  volumes,  with  a  few  woodcuts 
representing  the  parts  of  the  human  body  to  which  the  needle  is  to  be 
applied,  by  the  same  printer. 

Mention  has  ahready  been  made  of  the  use  of  copper  types  by  the 
Mikado's  printer  for  a  Chinese  cyclopaedia  in  1621,  but  he  had  already 
been  anticipated  by  Iheyasu,  who  as  early  as  1615  had  given  orders  to 
have  an  edition  of  the  Dai-zau  Iclii-raii  :^  X  -*  ■,  a  collection  of  stories 
from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  printed  with  copper  types.  He  was  then 
residing  at  Snu-pu,  where  artizans  skilled  in  that  kind  of  work  were 
extremely  scarce,  and  men  had  to  be  obtained  from  Kiyau-to.  There 
are  still  extant  some  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  expenditure 
on  this  undertaking,  such  as  receipts  for  wages,  which  appear  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  of  a  shiyaii  of  rice  per  diem  for  all  classes  of  work- 
men, whether  engravers,  compositors,  pressmen  or  correctors  of  the 
press.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  new  types 
had  to  be  cut  for  this  particular  work,  it  appears  that  there  was  already 
a  considerable  stock  of  them,  about  20,000,  in  existence,  though  the 
bibliographers  do  not  mention  any  work  for  which  they  had  been  used. 

-MM      ■      ■■  ■    ■  I  ■  II * 

^  A  magnificent  example  of  what  tho  Korean  block- cutters  and  printers  conld 
achieve  lies  before  me  in  the  form  of  an  early  copy  of  the  literary  works  of  the 
Chinese  writer  Tao  Yiian-ming  (iQifB  jb^)»  m  two  large  volumes,  height  15g 
mches  and  width  9  inches,  dated  1588.  This  or  some  similar  book  seems  to  have 
fqmished  the  Japanese  with  a  model  for  their  types,  which  closely  resemble  those 
of  ELorean  originals,  even  down  to  the  minutest  peooliarities  of  calligraphy.  • 
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This  book  was  closely  saeceeded  by  the  Gan-diiyo  Ji-yea  K  S  Ift  B 

in  47  fasciculi  (there  should  be  50  in  all,  to  eomplete  the  work,  but  the 

4th,  18th,  and  20th  seem  to  have  been  wanting  from  the  v^ry  first). 

It  is  without  either  preface,  post-face  or  date,  but  the  records  cdiow  thai 

the  order  for  its  being  undei-taken  was  given  by  Iheyasu  on  the  6th  of 

March,  1616,  and  the  necessary  workmen  were  at  once  ordered  from 

Eiyau-to.     On  the  9th  of  April  the  compositors  set  to  work,  and  a 

Chinese  was  engaged  to  supply  any  additional  types  that  might  be  found 

to  be  wanting.     So  great  was  the  expedition  employed  that  the  book  was 

out  of  the  printer's  hands  before  the  middle  of  July,  the  time  thus  taken  not 

having  much  exceeded  three  months,  so  that  the  compositors  must  have 

worked  at  the  rate  of  something  over  thirty  pages  a  day.     Over  18,000 

new  types  had  to  be  engraved  specially,  all  of  which  were  cut  by  the 

hand  of  this  single  Chinese.     It  appears  that  Iheyasu  had  been  very 

anxious  to  bring  out  this  book  for  years  past,  beginning  with  1610,'  when 

he  caused  two  manuscript  copies  to  be  made  by  the  priests  of  Eamakura. 

Later  on  he  particularly  prescribed  it  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 

nobles  of  the  Mikado's  court,  and  even  after  he  fell  ill  of  the  disease 

which  was  to  carry  him  off,  he  still  took  an  iuterest  in  the  progress  of 

the  printing  of  this,  his  favourite  book.     But  he  was  not  destined  to  see  • 

its  completion,  for  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  first  of  June  of  the  year  1616. 

Very  minute  details  hav^  been  preserved  concerning  the  arrangements 

made  for  carrying  out  the  work.     The  number  of  workmen  employed 

was  23  in  all,  consisting  of  two  block-cutters,   three  engravers,  ten 

compositors,  five  pressmen  and  three  correctors  of  the  press.     Each  man 

was  to  get  20  moume  of  silver  a  day  for  his  travelling  expenses  from 

Kiyau-to  to  Sun-pu.     There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  correctors  of 

the  press,  as  there  were  no  competent  readers  to  be  had  in  Eiyau-to,  and 

finally  ten  monks  fit  for  this  duty  were  procured  from  Eamakura.     The 

quantity  of  type  in  stock  was  67,490  of  large  type  and  82,708  of  small. 

It  is  clear  from  what  is  said  about  this  font  that  part  of  it  had  existed 

previous  to  the  printing  of  the  Dai-zau  Ichi-rail.     Amongst  the  other 

gear  are  enumerated  18  printing  boards  or  tables,  48  wedges,  5  boards 

for  beating  out  the  paper  so  as  to  give  it  the  required  smoothness  of 

surface,  and  5,819  boxes  to  hold  the  type.     The  types  were  cast,  and 

probably  finished  off  with  engraving  tools  afterwards,  for  the  impressions 
VOL.  n.  '  10 
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do  not  look  as  if  thoy  had  been  taken  from  mere  eastings.  The  word 
used  for  **  type  *'  is  Zhi-gi  (?:4c)  literally  letter-wood»  from  the  wooden 
types  which  were  at  first  employed.  The  workmen  received  as  wages 
one  shiyau  of  rice  per  diem,  except  the  copyists  and  correctors  of  the 
press,  who  were  paid  three  times  as  mach.  The  hours  of  work  were 
from  about  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night,  and  the  theatre  in  the 
outer  enceinte  of  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  workshop  for  the  occasion. 
The  name  of  the  Chinese  type-founder  was  Lin  Wu-kuan  (ft  £  W))  and 
he  was  assisted  by  three  or  four  Japanese.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  as  large  as  an  ordinary  edition 
in  Europe,  and  the  book  is  by  no  means  common.  The  font  of  type 
was  eventually  presented  to  Iheyasu's  son,  the  first  Prince  of  Ei-shiu. 

With  the  death  of  Iheyasu  the  printing  press  lost  its  most  powerfol 
and  munificent  patron,  but  the  work  was  still  carried  on  by  private 
individuals  and  by  the  religious  corporation  of  Wcu-kuwau-zhi  at 
Fushimi,  established  by  him.  One  of  the  most  energetic  men  who 
engaged  in  the  trade  was  Tanaka  Chiyau-za-we*mou  of  Kiyau-to.'  He 
brought  out  in  1625  a  great  Chinese  dictionary,  the  It  fi  #  ^  ffl  iff  S  £»' 
in  88  volumes,  and  the  Hon-teu  Bun-suwi  >>fc  4lH  3fiC  1$,  a  collection  of 
celebrated  pieces  composed  by  Japanese  authors  in  the  Chinese 
language  in  1629,  15  volumes.  The  Prose  Works  of  Po  Lo-t4en 
(id  Sl^)  in  80  volumes,  though  without  date,  or  printer's  name,  is 
probably  by  him,  as  it  certainly  was  printed  with  the  same  types,  and 
also  the  native  Japanese  dictionary  entitled  Wa-miyau  Sen  S  4?  t^  of 
the  year  1617.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  same  press  several 
other  reprints  of  Chinese  books,  such  as  the  i^JS^JK^ffl)£i!^,  the 
91^ik^tihotR  jfiC,  as  well  as  the  picture-book  of  Chinese  sages  entitled 
S'{?H,  which,  printed  first  with  movable  types,  was  in  1651  reprinted 
in  fac- simile  on  blocks.  The  IST  3fiC  A  fif,  of  which  there  are  two  series 
usually  bound  as  five  volumes,  is  from  the  press  of  a  Eiyau-to  bpok- 
seller  named  Shiu-shichi,  of  Muro-machi  dohori,  Kin-bei  Machi.  There 
are  two  editions,  one  of  which  is  dated  1609.  The  paging  and  setting- 
up  correspond  exactly,  lino  for  line  and  chai*acter  for  character,  in  these 
two  editions. 

Then  there  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  poetry  by  a  Japanese  monk, 
the  Eiu-shiu-dau  (SIS  81 S),  in  8  volumes,  of  thd  year  1628,  by  a  printer 
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named  Gen-sa  (£  i£),  and  the  Shi-gen  Sea  (13  9  iP)  of  Hayashi  Dan- 
shiyoii,  being  a  collection  of  Chinese  proverbial  sayings,  with  a  com- 
mentary, in  which  the  Chinese  text  has  been  engraved  separately  on 
blocks  and  set  up  together  with  the  movable  type,  dated  1620.  The 
earliest  book  I  have  met  with  in  which  the  Japanese  syllabic  signs 
are  nscd  conjointly  with  the  Chinese  square  character,  in  the  mixture 
called  Shiii-katakana,  is  an  edition  of  the  Tsure-dzure-gusa,  in  three 
volumes,  dated  1601,  with  a  colophon  signed  jK  ^  So-nen.  Another 
book  printed  in  the  same  style  about  this  period,  but  without  a  date, 
is  the  Hei-ko  Mono-gatari  in  12  volumes. 

The  production  of  annotated  editions  of  the  Chinese  Classics  and 
works  of  a  similar  character  was  also  carried  on  with  great  industry,  by 
the  School  at  Fushimi,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  more 
than  once,  at  least  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  from  their  general  re- 
semblance tb  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Changes  which  we  know  was 
brought  out  there  at  the  express  desire  of  Iheyasu,  its  founder.  Amongst 
these  are  the  Book  of  Histories  (fS  S)  in  18  fasciculi,  bound  in  three 
volumes,  with  the  preface  of  Confucius  divided  into  separate  portions, 
one  of  which  is  prefixed  to  eacl>  section  of  the  Book,  of  which  there  are  82 ; 
the  Book  of  Rites  (H  S),  divided  into  49  sections  ;  the  Collected  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Spring  and  Autumn  and  Annuals  (#iMI  W^),  the  Learn- 
ing for  the  Young  (/J>  S  ^  ift),  with  the  usual  commentaries ;  the  works 
of  Cbuang-tzu  S  ^  fit  9f  P  K,  the  Book  of  Filial  Piety  (*  :fc  *  8),  and 
the  ^  •?  ^  I?  P  IS.  None  of  these  editions  have  a  date,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  one  of  them  at  least,  the  works  of  Chuang-tzii, 
being  of  this  period,  since  it  was  already  found  necessary  to  reprint  it 
in  fac-simile  on  blocks  in  1629.  The  Book  of  Poetry  (^  Sf),  20  fasciculi 
in  20  volumes,  and  the  Commentaries  on  the  Learning  for  the  Young  (^h 
^^W^:k^),  though  not  printed  with  the  same  types  as  the  foregoing, 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  time,  and  may  possibly  have  been  produced 
by  the  same  printing  establishment.  The  works  of  Su  Tung-*po  in  25 
volumes  and  of  San-kuh  (Ui  ^)  in  10  volumes  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  » 

Of  the  '*  Histories  "  of  Sztt-ma  Tsien  (S&K)  there  are  two  movable 
type  editions,  with  a  running  commentary,  each  in  60  volumes,  evidently 
early  in  the  century.     One  has  nine  columns  to  the  page,  without 
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dividing  lines  between,  the  other  has  eight  colomns  with  the  lines. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  rare,  and  complete  copies  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
A  third  movable  type  edition,  bearing  the  date  Eei-chiyan,  4th  year 
(1599),  and  having  10  columns  to  the  page,  was  in  reality  printed 
between  80  and  40  years  later,  with  the  same  types  that  were  used  in 
the  production  of  the  Dai-Hau-uiya  Eiyau  by  the  community  of  Enwan- 
yei-zhi  (Uheno)  at  Yedo,  and  1599  is  simply  the  date  of  the  mann- 
seript  from  which  it  was  set  up.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  two 
others  in  paper,  size,  type  and  every  other  particular. 

Two  editions  of  the  Mau-yefu-shifu  (K  IB  ^)  belonging  to  this  period 
are  known  to  me,  both  without  a  date.  The  one  has  the  Korean  trefoil 
mark  in  the  margins,  and  is  printed  in  square  Chinese  characters  with- 
out kana  at  the  side ;  the  other,  wanting  the  Korean  mark,  has  the 
reading  in  katakana  at  the  side  of  the  Chinese  characters,  an  arrange- 
ment which  must  have  required  considerable  ingenuity.  "The  Korean 
mark  is  wanting,  but  apart  from  this  and  the  insertion  of  the  kana,  this 
edition  is  almost  a  fac- simile  of  the  first-mentioned,  as  far  as  the  division 
into  columns  and  pages  is  conceiiied.  Examples  of  this  contrivance  seem 
to  be  very  rare.  In  another  volume  of  this  period  in  my  possession,  not 
only  the  kana  but  all  the  other  kun-ten  signs  are  added  in  movable  type, 

A  rather  remarkable  book,  on  account  of  its  voluminous  extent,  is 
a  Chinese  cyclopsBdia  (the  9ffi'i&4*4(^S3l^),  in  221  books,  bound, 
in  78  volumes,  besides  seven  volumes  of  Index.  It  is  without  either 
printer's  name  or  date,  but  is  evidently  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  before  the  ardour  for  printing  with  movable  types  had  begun  to 
abate.  An  example  of  useless  expenditure  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  the 
great  dictionary  entitled  Lung  K*an  Shou-chien  in  eight  volumes,  in 
which  as  many  as  twenty- six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  separate 
characters  are  defined,  and  for  which  that  number  of  separate  types  had 
therefore  specially  to  be  cut  on  wood,  besides  about  six  times  as  many 
small  types  for  the  explanations.  This  is  the  calculation  given  in  the 
preface  to  the  book,  but  it  is,  however,  evident  that  this  large  quantity 
of  the  smaller  font  would  not  be  needed  if  the  printer  contented  himself 
with  setting  up  only  a  few  pages  at  a  time. 

My  present  list  of  undoubted  movable  type  books  of  this  period 
will  be  completed  by  the  names  of  a  few  works  of  minor  importance,  the 
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Han-niya  Shin  Eiyan  with  a  commentary  (IS  ^  G  ■  S  ff )  in  one  Qnn 
Yolnme,  printed  by  the  priest  Sbiyan-jiki  (IE  IK)  in  1609;  a  medical 
work  in  Chinese,  but  by  a  Japanese  author,  entitled  X^  K  B  H  V  JK»  in 
three  volumes,  written  in  1584,  hut  without  any  colophon;  Euwaku-rifi 
Giyokn-ro  9f  ?^J  M  tt  S  B  in  three  volumes,  apparently  reprinted  from  a 
Korean  original,  no  date ;  the  Uf  flf  Mt  K  in  four  fasciculi,  bound  as  one 
vdume,  and  the  #  ^  A  V  in  two  volumes.  Both  of  these  are  without 
date,  but  the  latter  was  reprinted  on  blocks  in  1647.  The  Ic  IB  ft  ^  tff 
in  four  vols.,  no  date ;  ;f;  ]|t  R^  0U,  **  Preface  and  Introduction  to  the  Pdn- 
ts'ao  "  (Chinese  botanical  cyclopaadia)  one  vol.,  1608  ;  the  "h  A  |K  K  in 
seven  vols.,  no  date ;  and  the  tt  V  J6  £  91  ft  !R  E,  18  fasc.  in  four  vob.» 
no  date. 

There  is  a  series  of  books  bdonging  to  this  period,  printed  in  a 
mixture  of  cursive  Chinese  character  and  hvragana,  which  by  many  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  examples  of  movable  type  printing.  Sometimes  the 
hiragana  signs  are  separate,  but  in  most  books  of  this  class  they  are 
more  often  combined  in  groups  of  two  or  Uunee«  If  these  groups  were 
single  types,  then  the  number  required  in  excess'  of  the  simple  hiragana 
signs  would  be  so  large  as  almost  to  nullify  the  benefit  expected  to 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  the  invention  to  printing  the  Japanese 
language.  The  Chinese  cursive  characters  used  in  these  books  also 
seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  more  irregularly  formed  than  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  look  for,  where  the  type-cutter  would  have  no  object  beyond 
producing  a  fairly  legible  iy^e^  and  had  no  interest  in  contorting  the 
characters  to  make  them  approach  nearer  to  some  fanciful  standard  of 
elegant  calligraphy.  It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  the  fashicm  of  print-' 
ing  in  movable  types  may  have  been  so  all-powerful  as  to  overbear  all 
considerations  of  either  economy  or  convenience,  and  that  the  printer  in 
hiragana  principally  aimed  at  trying  how  far  he  could  reproduce  the 
effect  of  a  flowing  handwriting  with  his  types.  It  is  clear  from  what 
has  been  said  about  the  employment  of  workmen  to  cast  or  engrave  any 
additional  types  that  might  be  wanted  in  the  course  of  setting  up  a 
book,  that  the  printer  was  not  generally  the  owner  of  a  font  in  all 
respects  complete,  that  he  started  with  whatever  types  he  could  expect, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  require,  supplementing  his  needs  as 
they  arose ;  and  he  thus  might  easily  snccumb  to  the  temptati(m  of 
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adding  to  his  working  stock  any  marked  beanties  of  penmanship  that 
presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  manuscript  from  which  he  was  com- 
posing. Some  such  hypothesis  as  this  must  evidently  be  adopted  if  we 
are  to  accept  all  these  so-called  movable  type  cursive  charactor  books 
as  what  they  are  represented  to  be.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
kind  which  I  have  met  with  is  a  thin  volume  entitled  Tsuki  Hi  no  Saa- 
shi,  the  very  first  type  in  which  is  formed  of  a  Chinese  character  with 
the  Japanese  equivalent  word,  Sovio-somo,  at  its  side,  and  if  these  two 
belong  to  a  font  of  type  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must  have  been  eat 
specially  for  use  in  this  place.  This  book  is  without  date,  but  is  rap- 
posed  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  Nahoye  Eanetsugu,  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  great  edition  of  the  Mon-zeii  with  movable  types  of  the 
year  1607»  and  who  was  still  alive  in  1616,  as  we  know  from  his  having 
been  applied  to  then  to  aid  in  searching  for  additional  manuscripts  of 
the  books  that  were  being  printed  for  Iheyasu. 

To  this  class  belong  the  following  books  : 

Seu-mon  Sen  (^  H  ^))  three  vols.,  being  a  commentary  on  the  Ise 
Monogatari,  with  the  alternative  title  of  Ise  Monogatari  Eiki-gaki, 
printed  on  different  coloured  papers.    It  is  dated  1608. 

Ise  Monogatari  in  two  vols.,  with  illustrations  in  a  very  rude  style. 
It  greatly  resembles  the  preceding  book,  of  which  it  is  a  new  edition 
revised,  in  1610.. 

The  Teii-Shiyau  Ki  (^  jE  £),  being  a  chronicle  of  the  events  be- 
tween 1578  and  1592,  in  nine  fasciculi  forming  three  volumes,  dated 
1610. 

Kuwa-deii  Seu  (%1lt^),  in  eight  volumes,  a  treatise  on  the  dra- 
matic representations  known  as  Nou,  without  a  date. 

The  Tsure-dzure  Gusa,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  has  the  colophon 
"  printed  by  Sugita  Riyau-an  Geii-yo,'*  but  without  a  date. 

Yeii-zhiyu  Satsu-yeu  (S  S  Ifi  S),  a  treatise  on  health  and  the 
art  of  attaining  longevity.  It  has  a  colophon  dated  Kei-chiyau  tsuchi- 
no-to  wi,  which  corresponds  to  1599,  but  that  is  more  probably  merely 
the  date  of  the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed. 

The  Sa-goromo,  a  romance  composed  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Murasaki  Shikibu,  in  eight  volumes,  printed 
with  the  same  types  as  the  Euwa-deii  Seu. 
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Shia  Chiya  Bon  (S  ^  ft),  a  little  book  in  which  the  respective 
merits  of  tea  and  wine  are  discussed.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  some 
one  has  written  in  the  date  corresponding  to  the  year  1696,  which  may 
be  the  date  of  its  composition,  bat  the  print  appears  to  be  of  a  much 
later  period. 

The  Mu-gon  Sen  {Hk  @  t^),  two  vols.,  a  dictionary  of  the  uses  of 
words  in  poetry,  with  numerous  •post-faces,  the  latest  of  which  is  dated 
1603.  Upon  closer  examination  of  this  and  numerous  other  books,  of 
which  the  typography  presents  a  similar  appearance,  I  became  more 
inclined  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  they  were  printed 
with  movable  types,  although  at  first  sight,  and  without  having  inspected 
several  specimens,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  the  other  way. 
But  subsequently  I  met  with  an  edition  of  the  Ise  Monogatari  dated 
1597,  identical  in  appearance  with  the  books  already  cited,  the  colophon 
of  which  reads :  **  Zhiu-we-mon  of  Miyuki  Machi  Dohori,  Ni-deu  (at 
Eiyau-to)  printed  this  with  movable  types,"  thus  definitively  removing 
all  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  class  of  books  was  produced. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  practice  of  printing  faC-similes 
of  type-printed  books  on  blocks,  a  practice  probably  suggested  by  con- 
siderations of  greater  convenience  and  cheapness.  There  is  also  much 
more  chance  of  misprints  with  movable  types  than  in  block  printing, 
added  to  which  it  was  a  process  which  required  a  much  larger  capital. 
For  these  reasons  printing  with  movable  types  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century :  at  least,  I  have  not  met 
with  any  books  .produced  by  the  aid  of  this  invention  bearing  a  date 
later  than  1629.  During  the  present  century,  however,  it  was  again 
resorted  to  for  a  considerable  number  of  works,  some  of  them  very 
voluminous,  such  as  the  S  ^  ^  %,  in  200  volumes,  the  S(  £  fi  ^  ^  A 
in  50  vols.,  the  ::^  ^  ^  ■  in  100  vols.,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Im- 
perial Library  E9^^SgSiin  60  volumes.  Besides  these  there 
were  printed  in  the  same  style  the  Tai-hei-ki  (':fe  ^  £),  the  Hei-ke 
Monogatari,  the  Nobunaga  Ki  and  others  of  less  importance.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  case  of  such  works  as  the  Oho-Mikaha  Shi  (:fc  H  ff  jfi), 
the  Sei-dan  {&  ^)  of  So-rai,  the  Kei-zai  Boku  {tt »  »)  of  Dai-zai 
Shiyuu-tai  and  other  books  of  a  political  character  such  as  could  not 
venture  to  present  themselves  to  the  censors  of  the  press,  it  was  no 
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doabi  ft  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  work  with  types  which  eonld  be 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  with  ease,  and  concealed  in  a  small  spaee, 
instead  of  having  to  engrave  large  piles  of  blocks  that  woold  attract  ill* 
notice  of  the  detective  police.  In  point  of  workmanship,  however, 
the  fonts  nsed  fall  far  below  those  of  the  17th  century.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  the  creation  of  the  very  numerons  newspaper  press  and 
the  great  increase  of  ephemeral  literature  have  given  a  new  impulse  to 
the  empldjrment  of  movable  types,  which  are  now  manufactured  by  the 
most  improved  processes  and  with  a  finish  of  which  no  European  type- 
founder would  need  to  be  ashamed,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  bid  fair 
before  long  entirely  to  supersede  the  old  method  of  xylography. 


BLOCK-BOOKS  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

The  revival  of  learning  naturally  caused  a  great  demand  for  diction- 
aries, the  necessary  implements  of  study.  Among  these  were  two 
editions  of  the  Yii  Pien  or  Giyoku  Heii  (SS),  under  the  title  of  :^K 
&  #  S  fl,  five  volumes  without  a  date,  and  another  in  1604. 

The  Shiu-bun  In-riyaku  (ik»mti)  in  1612,  a  reprint  of  a  book 
already  noticed  among  the  block-books  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Wa  Giyoku  Heii  {&  S  S),  in  three  vols.,  giving  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  character  and  its  Japanese  renderings  in  kaiakana^  dated 
1610. 

Setsu-you  Shifu  (ffi  A  ^),  two  vols.,  a  dictionary  of  Japanese  wordi 
arranged  according  to  the  I-ro-ha,  with  the  corresponding  Chinese 
character  opposite,  dated  1597.  A  new  edition  of  the  same,  at  Eiyan- 
to  in  1611. 

Shiyau-sai  Shifu  (IStt^),  two  vols.,  a  dictionary  of  Japanese 
words  explained,  with  a  colophon  dated  1597,  but  this  is  perhaps  only 
the  date  of  the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed. 

A  dictionary  of  Chinese  compounds  entitled  T  9  ft,  two  fasc.  in 
one  vol.,  dated  1617. 

Mu  Gon  Seu  {M  9  ^)  three  vols. 

From  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  onwards,  great  activity  was 
shown  in  the  multiplication  of  printed  books,  especially  in  the  depart- 
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ments  of  native  history  and  literature,  and  before  the  year  1700  nearly 
every  work  of  importance  in  these  branches,  as  well  as  in  Bnddhism, 
Chinese  moral  philosophy,  etiquette  iand  ceremonies  and  even  astronomy 
had  thus  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  general  public.  In  law,  how- 
ever, scarcely  anything  was  produced  beyond  a  reprint  of  the  Ming 
penal  code  and  a  Japanese  exposition  of  the  technical  terms  employed  in 
it.  About  the  end  of  this  period  and  fieur  on  into  the  18th  century, 
illustrated  novels  of  contemporary  social  life  were  printed  in  large 
numbers  by  booksellers,  the  best  known  of  whom  was  Zhiyu-mon-zhi-ya 
(+  %  ^  3),  but  with  these  exceptions  nearly  all  the  books  published  at 
this  time  were  merely  reproductions  of  what  had  long  existed  in  manu- 
script, hidden  away  in  monasteries  and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles. 


PICTORIAL  WOOD-ENGRAVING 

The  history  of  wood  engraving  in  Japan  is  oi  course  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  printed  books,  and  in  fact,  as  is  well  known,  the  number 
of  illustrated  books  produced  in  this  country  is  enormous,  consequent 
upon  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  method.  It  costs  no  more  to  engrave 
a  pictorial  page  than  to  cover  it  with  letter-press,  and  the  popular  litera- 
tive  is  made  up  of  the  two  ingredients  combined  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Nearly  all  the  novels  of  the  present  century  consist  of 
illustrations,  generally  extending  over  two  pages,  and  divided  in  the  centre 
in  a  way  that  is  distracting  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  look  at  pictures 
by  halves  at  a  time,  the  comers  of  the  page,  or  any  blank  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  illustration  being  occupied  by  the  story.  The  history  of  this 
application  of  the  engraver's  art  is  comparatively  modern,  and  the 
oldest  illustrated  book  I  have  yet  met  with  is  dated  1610.  But  previous 
to  this  there  were  engraved  woodcuts  on  a  large  scale  representing  the 
popular  gods,  and  to  some  of  these  a  very  great  age  is  ascribed.  ^At 
Kau-ya-san  in  Ki-sbiu  there  is  still  in  existence  an  engraved  block  repre- 
senting the  god  Dai-koku,  attributed,  of  course,  like  almost  everything  else 
not  dating  from  yesterday,  to  the  celebrated  Kou-bofn  Dai-shi.  It  is  said 
to  be  cherished  with  great  care,  and  impressions  were  taken  from  it  only 
once  in  50  years,  when  each  monastery  became  entitled  to  one  copy. 

VOL.  X.  •  11 
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Gonnoissenrs  are  of  opinion  that  this  block  is  far  later  than  the  time  of 
Kon-bofd  Dai-shi,  and  they  are  no  doubt  right,  for  the  sharpness  of  the 
outlines  precludes  the  belief  that  it  can  be  very  ancient.  The  same  objec- 
tion cannot  be  raised  to  the  antiquity  claimed  for  an  engraved  block  at 
Shin-gnu  in  Ki-shiu,  representing  the  gods  of  Eumano,  but  that  has  evi- 
dently been  treated  with  far  less  care  and  reverence,  as  its  impressions  were 
formerly  distributed  to  all  the  pilgrims  that  cared  to  buy  it,  so  that  a 
century  or  two  would  be  quite  enough  to  efface  all  the  finer  lines,  and 
rub  down  the  broader  ones  into  indistinct  smudges.  Such  religious 
pictures  are  sometimes,  however,  of  undoubtedly  great  antiquity,  for  at 
the  monastery  of  Eai-kau-zhi  at  Sakamoto  on  the  bank  of  Biwa  Lake, 
there  is  still  preserved  a  block  representing  Amida  coming  from  heaven 
to  meet  the  faithful,  dating  from  1017,  and  at  a  temple  at  Shibamata 
about  5  ri  from  Tou-kiyau  on  the  Mito  road,  there  is  a  block  on  which 
Nichi-reii,  who  died  in  1282,  engraved  a  portrait  of  the  god  Tai-shiyaka 
Teii  (Indra).  The  Adzuma  Kagami  also  mentions  woodcuts  of  Kuwau-ou 
under  the  date  of  1186. 

The  small  roll  dated  1504  already  mentioned,  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  representing  the  ways  in  which  the  mercy  of  Kuwaii-ou  is 
exercised,  is  evidently  a  fac- simile  reprint  of  a  Chinese  original,  at  least 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  costumes  of  the  persons  and  the  drawing.  The 
earliest  example  of  a  Japanese  illustrated  book,  for  which  the  designs  were 
made  by  a  native  artist,  is  a  copy  of  the  Ise  Monogatari  of  the  year 
1610,  already  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the  hiragana  books  printed  in 
movable  type.  The  style,  though  undoubtedly  Japanese,  reminds  us 
a  little  of  the  contemporary  Chinese  and  Korean  woodcuts.  As  an 
example  of  the  latter  the  illustrated  History  of  Paragons  of  Virtue 
Sam-kang  Haing-sil  To  (H  M  ff  R  H)  of  1482,  its  continuation  the  Synk 
Sam-kang  Haing-sil  of  1514  and  the  Ni-ryun  Haing-sD  (ii  fl^  ff  K)  of 
1518  may  be  cited. 

Printing  in  colours  appears  to  be  nearly  two  centuries  old.  Sakaki- 
bara  attributes  its  origin  to  the  year  1G95,  when  portraits  of  the  actor 
Ichikaha  Dau-zhifu-rau,  coloured  by  tliis  means,  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Yedo  for  five  cash  apiece.  Before  this,  woodcuts  were  rudely 
coloured  by  hand,  as  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Hou-geu  and 
Hei-ji  Monogatari,  in  six  vols.,  of  1626.    At  first  sight  the  colours  may 
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appear  to  have  been  printed,  but  closer  examination  shows  that  they 
sometimes  overlie  each  other,  which  proves  that  they  were  laid  on  in 
succession  with  the  ordinary  hair-pencil 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  referred  to  for  the  foregoing 
paper : — 

m-j^nm,  ivoi. 

ifrliJSK,  Ivol. 

tS^'S^,  lOfasc,  MS. 

>'N  V  4?  s^  7  -^,  1    fasc.,  MS. 

S  <S  S  @  W,  10  fasc.  in  3  vols. 

£ir^SIS3KJIBlS,  7fasc.,MS. 

P*  R  £  19 SI,  1  fasc.(formsthelOthfasc.of the«Bft:tSr«)MS. 

Sfit^tSTjfi;,  6  fasc,  MS. 

»*H»,  1vol. 

»i^h&t,  2  fasc,  1vol. 

:$:  iS  ffi  S,  vol.  8. 


(84) 


BIEDS  OP  JAPAN 


(Revised  to  Januaby,  1882.) 


By  T.  W.  Blakiston  and  H.  Pbyeb. 


[Read  February  9,  1882.] 

Note, — Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  Swinhoe's  '  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
China/  *  Proo.  Zool.  See./  1871.  Banning  numbers  are  those — with  interpola- 
tions— of  the  former  catalogue  published  in  the  '  Trans.  As.  Soc.  Japan,*  Vol. 
Ym.,  Pt.  n.,  May,  1880;  the  arrangement  bcmg  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Clans* 
*  Ghimdzuge  der  Zoologie,*  adopted  in  the  first  catalogue  published  in  the  *  Ibis ' 
for  1878,  a  guide  to  which  is  given  below,  followed  by  an  index  to  the  genera. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  catalogue,  the  '  Yama-sbita  Halni- 
butsn-kwan '  has  been  removed  to  tho  new  building  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Uyeno  Park,  Tokio,  and  the  *  Eaitakushi '  Shiba  collection 
to  Sapporo  college.     The  Tokio  University  has  made  some  progress 
towards  an  ornithological  collection. 


QENEBAL  BEFEBENCE. 

NUMBEBS. 

Auks  Mii  Ouillimots 1      to  18 

Orehes''    Divers 14     "  19 

Swans'*     Geese  20    "  29 

Ducks  80    "  68 

Mergansers  emd  Co}7norants    54     "  60 

Terns  m^Gum  61     "  74 

Skuas''    Petrels 74i  "  88 

Plovers     : 84     "  91 
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NtJMBEBS* 

Sandpipers  BSii  OodwUs 92    to  108^ 

Stints  BSid,  Phalaropes • 104  "  114 

Woodcock  Kad  Snipe  116  "  120. 

Curlews      "     Ibis 121  ««  127 

Herons       "     Cranes 128  "  144 

RaUs  "     Coots  \ 146  "  161 

Game-birds  BJid  Pigeons 162  "  162 

Cuckoos   168  «*  166 

Woodpeckers  and  Kingfishers 167  "  177 

Boiler,  Zosterops,  and  Creeper  178  "  181 

Swallows 182  "  188 

Crows f  Jays,  Bud  Starlings 189  *'  208 

Shrikes,  Flycatchers,  and  Wawings 204  "  214 

Tits,  Nutliatch,  and  Accentors    216  *«  224 

Pipits  md  Wagtails  228  *«  280i 

Warblers  md  Wrens  281  "  246 

Bobinssnd  Stonechats 247  "  264 

Thrushes 266  «<  266 

Larks  and  Buntings  266  "  279 

Finclm  and  Sparrows 280  **  290 

Grosbeaks  and  CrossHlls 291  "  296 

Owh     297  "  806 

Eagles  d^nd  Hawks  806  ««  826 


INDEX  TO  GENERA. 

NUMBEBS.  innCBIBB. 

Accentor  223  Alanda  266 

Accipiter    818  Alca • 1 

Acredula    219  Aloedo    176 

Acridotherus 200  Ampelis *  213 

AcrobephaluB 231  Anas  • 80 

^gialitis    85  Anser • 22 

^giothus  286  Anthas  225 

iEgithalus 221  Aquila 806 

Aix 32  Axchibaieo    812 
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NUMBERS.  NUHBEBB. 

Ardea 133    Cistioola 236 

Ardetta 131    Claagnla 48 

Ardeola 138    Coccothraostes 293 

Anmdinaz 238    Colomba 158 

Asio    800    Colymbus  18 

Astur 317    Gorvus   189 

Attagen 75^    Cotomix 167 

Bernida 28    Cotyle , ^ 184 

Botaaras    130    Cucalns 168 

Brachyramphns    7    Cyanopolias 196 

Bubo 302    Cyanoptila 207 

Badytes 230^    Cygnas  20 

Bnchanga 212    Cypselus    186 

Babulcna  137    Dafila 86 

Batalis  208    Diomedea  76 

Batastor    315    Dryocopns 171 

Bnteo 313    Embcriza  268 

Butorides  137}    ErithacuB • 248 

Galamodyia  232    Erythrostema 210 

Calamoberpe..- 237    Eurinorhynohos  114 

Calidris ;. 110    Enrystomas 178 

Calliope 252    Faloo 828 

Caprimalgus 188    FriDgilla 280 

Carpodacas    290    Fullca 151 

Carpophaga  162    Fnligula 48 

Garsaca 33    Falmaros  79 

Ceoropia 183    Galliorcx    149} 

Ceratorynoha    13    Gallinago  116 

CerchneiB 320    Gallinula   150 

Certhia 181    Garrulns    198 

Ceryle 176    Gcoinns 172 

Cettia 233    Gcocichla  258 

Ghelidon    185    Goisachius 129 

Ghoetnra 187    Gras   140 

Gharadrios 84    Hoematopus 98 

Gbanlelasmns   42    Halcyon ,. . . .  177 

Cblorospiza  284    Haliastus    807 

GhryBomitris 285    Harelda 50 

Olconia 139    Heirococcyx 166 

Ginclas  247    Hcrodias    134 

Giroas 824    Himantopns 108} 
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NT7MBEBS.  HT7HBSBS. 

Hinindo     182    Otas    800 

Hypotriorohis 821    Pandion 809 

Hypsipetes 257    Paras •..•••• S15 

lanthia 251    Passer 881 

Ibis 125    Pericroootus 212 

Lagopus 156    Perisoreos  . ; 800 

Lanins    204    Pemis 816 

Lams 65    Phalacraooraz  . . , 67 

Larvivora 250    Phaleris 4 

Leacosticte    288    Phasianus , 158 

Lomvia 11    Pbjlloscopas 241 

Limosa  101    Pica    195  • 

Linota 286    Picus , 167 

Lobipes 112    ^inicola 291 

Lobivanellus 90    Pipastes 21)5 

LocusteUa 237    Pitta   256 

Loxia 295    Platalea 127 

Lasciniola 240    Plectophanes     279 

Machetes    Ill    Podiceps 14 

Maororhamphus    120    Porzana 147 

Mareca   85    Pratincola 264 

Mergulus    54    Procellaria     80 

Mergus   55    Pseudoscolopax    12  0 

Merula    263 J    Puffinus 78 

Milvus    810    Pyrrhula    296 

Monticola 256    Qnerquedala 87 

Mormon 2    Rallus 146 

Motacilla    229    Becaryirostra    103 

Muscicapa 207    Begulus 246 

Nemara 251    Khynchoea 145 

Ninox 298    Rissa 74 

Nucifraga 197    Ruticilla 263 

Numenius 121    Salioaria    283 

Nyctea    297    Scolopax    115 

Nycticorax 128    Schoenicola    278 

Nyroca    47    Scops 803  • 

(Edemia 62    Sitta   222 

Oaeocincla 265    Somateria 61 

Oriolus   214    Spatula 41 

Otocorys 267    Spizaetus   311 

Otis 152    Squatarola ^ 91 
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MTJUBEBS.  mJMBHW. 

Stercorarias 74^  Treron    161 

Sterna    61  Tringa    104 

Strepsilas 92  Tringoides 100 

Strix   298  Troglodytes  845 

Stomia 203  Tardus   258 

Stumas 201  Tartar    159 

Sala    60  Upapa    179 

Symiom     299  Uragas  289 

Tardoma  34  Uria    10 

Tohitrea     211  Yanellus 89 

Tetrastes    155  Xanthopygia 209 

Terekia  lOOJ  Yanx 174 

Tetanus 94  Zosterops  180 


1.  Aloa  tobda,  L. 
Bazor-bill. 

Qiven  in  the  list  of  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  ;*  no  figure. 

The  *  Fauna  Japonica  *  enumerates  199  species  of  birds,  included 
in  which  are  several  on  the  authority  of  native  drawings  only.  The 
number  is  likely  soon  to  be  doubled,  as  the  present  list,  although 
reaching  866,  is  still  doubtless  far  from  complete,  many  parts  of  the 
country  not  having  been  worked  up.  We  would  therefore  draw  the 
attention  of  sportsmen  and  travellers  to  the  desirability  of  collecting 
specimens,  which  even  if  preserved  in  the  roughest  manner,  may  be 
Of  much  value.  The  museums  of  Japan  are  as  yet  but  scantily  supplied 
in  the  ornithological  way,  but  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  of  late  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  nomenclature,  so  essential  to  the  scieniifije 
value  of  these  collections. 

2.   MOBMON  OIBBHATUM,   Gm. 

Pacific  or  Tufted  Puffin.    Jap.  *  Etopirika.* 

(Seebohm,  '  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  21.) 

Specimens  in  the  Sapporo  and  Hakodate  Museums,  from  the  Kuril 
Islands,  collected  by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi,  Director  of  the  Survey  Department 
of  the  Kai-taku-shi,  and  from  Nemoro,  N.  E.  Yezo. 

A  very  common  bird  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  in  summer.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Snow  found  it  breeding  generally  on  the  Eurils,  and  collected  the  egg. 
It  is  a  dark-coloured  bird. 
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8.  MoBMON  coRNicuLATUM,  Naam. 
Horned  Paffin. 
Male  and  female  specimens  in  the'  Hakodate  Mnsenm.    Collected  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Snow,  at  the  Earil  Islands,  who  remarks  that  it  is  not  so 
common  as  the  foregoing  species,  and  seldom  seen  south  of  Shimnshir. 

4.   PhALEBIS   CRISTATELLA,    Pall. 

Crested  Auk.  Jap.  '  Eturop  umi-suzume.* 
Mr.  H.  Whiiely  obtained  two  specimens  off  the  east  coast  (*  Ibis,' 
1867,  p.  209).  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  the  Kuril 
Islands,  collected  by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi.  Specimen  identified  by  Mr. 
H.  Seebohm.  Collected  by  Mrr  H.  J..  Snow  at  the  Kuril  Islands,  where 
he  found  it  breeding  near  the  water-line,  and  obtained  the  egg. 

5.  Phaleris  mystacea,  Pall,=P.  Cantschaticus,  Lepechin. 

Specioiens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  collected  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow 
at  the  Kuril  Islands.     Wing  measures  100  millimetres. 

Commodore  Perry's  expedition  procured  examples  at  Shimoda  and 
in  Tokio  Bay.     (Cassin's  Report  Perry's  Expedition.     Vol.  2.  p.  284.) 

Mr.  H.  Seebohm  confirms  this  species.  Mr.  Snow  noted  it  breeding 
on  the  Kurils,  laying  one  egg. 

5i.  Phaleris  psittacula,  Pall.  ( ?) 
Parrot  Auk 
Two  specimens  referred  provisionally  to  this  species  which  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  bill,  were  obtained 
during  the  summer  of  1881  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  on  the  Kuril  Islands, 
where  he  remarked  it  was  a  comparatively  uncommon  bird,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  pairs  being  met  with  during  a  season's  sea-otter 
hunting.  These  specimens  compare  tolerably  well  with  Baird's  descrip- 
tion, but  measure  rather  larger,  namely  in  length  about  265  mm.,  wing 
154.  Upper  parts  and  neck  dull  black,  belly  white,  narrow  white 
plumes  behind  the  eye,  bill  Vermillion,  feet  dusky. 

6.  Phaleris  pusilla,  Pall;  (?) 

Least  Auk. 
The  National  Museum  contains  a  dried  specimen  from  Kaga  ;  and  in 
the  Hakodate  Museum  is  one  collected  in  that  harbour  in  May.     Both 
specimens  are  wanting  the  white  over  the  eye  as  in  M.  aUe ;  the  former 

VOL.  z.  12 
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has  white  bristles  under  the  eye,  and  on  the  front  near  the  bill ;  the 
Hakodate  specimen  has  a  trace  in  the  latter  position.  Length,  about  Cl- 
inches ;  wing,  8|  to  4  inches.    (B.  and  P.,  '  Ibis/  1878,  p.  210.) 

7.  Brachybhamphus  umi-suzume.  Tern. 

Temminck's  Guillemot. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  collected  at  Hakodate,  and  by 
Mr.  F.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki.  Also  obtained  by  Commodore  Perry^s 
expedition  at  Shimoda  and  in  Tokio  Bay..  (B  and  P.,  '  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  210.) 

Of  this  and  the  following  somewhat  similar  bird,  this  one  is 
probably  the  more  southern  species,  for  it  has  not  appeared  among  the 
collections  made  by  Mr.  Snow  at.  the  Kuril  Islands.  It  is  well  figured 
in  the  '  Faima  Japonica,'  whore  it  is  shown  with  the  ridge  of  the  bill  not 
BO  arched  as  in  antiqiis.  The  Japanese  name  '  umi-suzume  *  means 
sea-sparrow. 

8.  Bbachybhamphus  amtiqus,  Gm. 

Behring's  Dovekie,  Black- throated  Guillemot,  or  Grey-headed 

Auk.     Jap.  *  Umi-suzume.' 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  College  Museums  from 

Hakodate  and  Tokib,  and  in  the  Tokio  Museums.    Also  obtained  at 

Skotan  Island,  oil*  the  cast  extremity  of  Yozo,  by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi. 

Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.' 

Very  abundant  in  Tokio  Bay  in  winter.  Found  breeding  at  the 
Kuril  Islands  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  18G7,  p.  209  : 
Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  16G). 

9.  Bbachybhamphus  kittlitzi,  Brandt. 

Kittlitz's  Guillemot. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  obtained  in  Yezo,  duplicatos 
of  which  were  referred  by  the  late  Mr.  li.  Swinhoe  to  this  species, 
(abis,'   1874,  p.  IGG  et  1875,  p.  458.)     Mr.   A.   Owston  has  also 
collected  it  at  Yokohama. 

10.  Ubia  cabbo,  Pall. 

Black- winged  Black   Guillemot    or  Sooty  Guillemot.      Jap. 
*  Keima-furi.' 
Specimens  in  the  Tokio,  Sapporo  and  Hakodate  Museums  collected 
on  the  coast  of  Yezo,  where  it  is  not  uncommmou.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,* 
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1875,  p.  458.)     Kuril  Islands  black  Guillemots  are  probably  referable  to 
the  following  species. 

lO^.  Uria  columba,  Pall.  (?) 
Pigeon  Guillemot. 

Mr.  n.  J.  Snow  has  collected  a  number  of  specimens  of  black 
Guillemots  and  their  eggs  at  the  Kuril  Islands.  Many  are  pore  black,  bat 
some  have  more  or  less  white  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  on  the  breast  and 
belly.  Baird  says  that  carlo  is  distinguishable  by  being  larger  than 
gi^lle  and  columba^  having  pure  black  wing,  and  by  the  white  space 
around  the  eye.  We  find  specimens  with  the  latter  mark  to  be  larger, 
especially  in  the  bill,  and  rather  sooty  than  pure  black.  We  consider 
therefore  that  both  carlo  and  columla  are  among  the  Yezo  specimens, 
while  columla  and  perhaps  carlo  are  from  the  Kurils. 

Mr.  H.  Whitely  included  U.  grylle  in  his  list  (*  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  210), 
probably  in  mistake  for  this  species,  besides  which  there  is  still  a  fourth 
1^0 wn  iu  the  arctic  seas,  C,  rnandtif  Licht.,  see  Newton,  *  Ibis,'  18G5, 
p.  519. 

11.  Uria  troile,  L.  (?) 

Common  Guillemot.  Jap.  *  Umigarasu.' 
Specimens  and  egg  obtained  near  Hakodate,  in  the  Museum  there, 
are  referred  to  this  species.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  following 
species,  especially  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  not  so  thick  and  is 
longer.  These  specimens  shew  the  distinctive  differences  so  well  given 
by  Yarrell,  but  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  Lomvia  troile  calif cmica^ 
Bryant.,  of  which  we  have  no  description  to  refer  to. 

12.  Uria  brunnichi,  Sab. 

Brunnich's  or  Thick-billed  Guillemot.     Jap.  *  Ugamo.* 
Specimens  collected  in  Yezo  and  the  Kuril  Islands  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum,  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Seebohm. 

Mr.  Snow  preserved  specimens  of  the  young  when  they  first  take  the 
water.  One  of  them  is  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  and  others  in  his  own 
collection  at  Yokohama,  measuring,  wing  160,  ridge  of  bill  27. 

12i.  Uria (?) 

Among  Mr.  Snow's  Kuril  specimens  is  a  Guillemot  measuring  in 
length  about  360,  the  wing  200.     Top  of  head,  back,  and  wings  dark. 
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Under  parts,  side  of  head  and  neck  white,  with  nndefined  narrow  dark 
curved  line  behind  .eye.  Secondary  feathers  tipped  with  white.  Long 
njarrow  forehead.     Possibly  the  immature  of  Uria  lacrymans,  Gould. 

12}.  Uria (?) 

In  the  Hakodate  museum  is  a  specimen  obtained  there  in  August, 
(original  number  1850),  and  Mr.  A.  Owston  has  another  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo  in  February  of  a  Guillemot  about  the  size  and 
form  of  the  Black  Guillemot,  but  with  more  or  less  white  on  the  under 
parts.  Feet  dusky  red.  These  specimens  appear  to  be  in  immature 
plumage,  but  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  any  determined  species  in  this 
list. 

18.  Ceratorhyncha  monocerata.  Pall. 

Horn-billed  Guillemot.     Jap.  *  Uto.' 

Very  common  on  the  coast  of  Yczo.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate 
and  Sapporo  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,*  1874,  p.  16G :  Whitcly  *  Ibis/ 
1867,  p.  209.)  • 

Occasionally  obtained  in  Tokio  Bay.  Does  not  appear  to  range  far 
to  the  north-eastward,  Mr.  Snow  not  having  noticed  it  on  the  Eurils 
proper,  but  only  as  far  as  Skotan  Island  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of 
Yezo.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ranging  to  the 
Manchurian  coast,  where  Mr.  Ringer  collected  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vladiwostok. 

N,  B. — The  nomenclature  of  the  former  catalogue  for  the  Grebes 

has  to  be  modified  as  follows : — 

« 
14.  PoDicEPS  coRNUTUS,  Gm,=Auntu^f  L,=XigricanSy  (Scop),  Lath. 

[618]   Sclavonian  Grebe. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  collected  there  and  by  Mr.  F. 

Ringer  at  Nagasaki.     (Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1875,  p.  456*:  Secbohm,  *Ibis,' 

1879,  p.  21.) 

16.   PODICEPS  CRISTATU3,  L. 

[614]   Great  Crested  Grebe. 
Mr.  H.  Whitely  included  this  in  his  list  (*Ibis,*  1867,  p.  208). 
Specimens  have  since  been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate 
and  from  Vladivostok  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria,    which  are  in  the 
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■ 

Hakodate  Masenm,  and  it  has  lately  been   collected  at  Yokohama. 
Specimen  identified  by  Mr.  Seebohm. 

15^.   PODICEPS  BUBBIGOLLIS,  Gmcl. 

Red-necked  Grebe. 
This  is  included  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  and  figured  as  P.  rubri' 
collis-major.  The  measurements  given  are  somewhat  in  excess  (as  also 
noted  by  Schrenck  on  the  Amoor)  of  those  in  Yarrell's  British  Birds, 
where  it  is  stated  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Great  Crested,  and 
Sclavonian  Grebes,  has  longer  and  stronger  bill  in  proportion  than  those, 
and  base  of  bill  is  mostly  yellow.  Mr.  Seebohm  gives  from  centre  of 
nostril  to  end  of  mandible  in  cristatus  1.85  to  1.6, — rubricoUis  1.02, 
aujitus  .78,  and  says  that  the  Eastern  form  of  rubricoUis  should  be  about 
1.25  inches.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Education  Museum  measuring 
in  the  wing  188  millimetres,  bill  ridge  50,  and  from  the  nostril  to  the 
point  85,  equivalent  to  1.85  English  inch. 

16.  PopiCEPS  MiNUTUS,  Lath.=joAi7^i/?en«w,  Bonn.  ' 

[611]   Eastern  Little  Grebe.    Jap.  '  Eaitsumuri.'    ('Niodori' 

is  also  a  name  applied  generally  to  the  Grebes.) 

Breeds  about  Yokohama.    Common  on  ponds  and  moats  in  Tokio ; 

also  common  io  Yezo  in  summer.     Specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museums 

and  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  both  localities.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,' 

1875,  p.  466.) 

Nest  built  on  the  water,  composed  of  dead-water  plants.  Eggs,  8 
to  5,  always  very  much  decolored,  1^  in.  long. 

16i.    PODICEPS  ? 

Probably  another  fresh -water  species  obtained  near  Tokio  and 
Yokohama,  but  as  yet  undetermined.  It  is  slightly  larger  than  minutus, 
especially  in  the  bill,  which  is  of  the  same  stout  form.  Specimens  in  the 
Tokio  University  and  Education  Museum,  all  with  white  throats. 

17.  PoDicEPS  NiGRicoLLis,  Brehm.=0.  auritus  Brisson. 

[612]   Eared  Grebe.     Jap.    *  Hajiro-kaitsumuri.* 
Common  in  Tokio  Bay  in  winter,  and  in  Yezo.     Also  obtained  by 

Mr.  F.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki.     Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum. 

This  species  is  distinguishable  by  its  up-curved  bill.      (Whitely, 

'  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  209 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  168,  1875,  p.  456.) 
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18.  CoLTMBUs  ABGTious,  Linn. 

Black- thi'oated  Diver.    Jap.    *  0-hamu.* 

Common  in  spring  in  Hakodate  harbour.  Also  obtained  by  Mr.  F. 
Eingor  at  Nagasaki,  and  observed  at  Eturop. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis/  1867,  p. 
208:  Scebohm,  *Ibis/  1879,  p.  22.) 

18^.  CoLYMBUs  ADAMsi,  Gray.  (?) 

Great  White-billed  Loon.  • 
A  specimen  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhoe  from  Hakodate  was 
identified  by  him  as  C,  adamsi,  G,  R,  Oraij,  See  remark  by  Mr.  H. 
Seebohm,  '  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  22,  who  considers  this  species  may  winter 
in  Japan,  and  does  not  doubt  Mr.  Swinhoe*s  identification,  in  the  '  Ibis,' 
1877,  p.  146.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  skin  in  any  collection  in  Japan 
at  present. 

19.    CoLYMBUS   SEPTENTBIONALIS,   L. 

[615] .  Red-throated  Diver.    Jap.    *  ^V 
Occasionally  obtained  in  Tokio  Bay.    Tolerably  abundant  in  Yezo. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.   (Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867, 
p.  208 :     Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,*  1874,  p.  168.) 

20.  Cygnus  musicus,  Bechst. 

[620]  Hooper.     Jap.    *  0-haku-cho.' 

The  common  Swan  of  Yezo.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Tokio 
and  Sapporo  college  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  456.) 

Occasionally  obtained  about  Tokio  in  winter.  Three  seen  in  the 
moat  there,  among  other  wild  fowl,  in  January,  1876.  Shot  also  at 
Funagawa  in  'Akita  and  in  Awomori  Bay. 

21.  Cygnus  bewicki,  Yarr  {'i)=^mi7wry  Pall  (?) 

[621]   Bewicks  Swan.  Jap.  *  Haku-cho.*  (The  Chinese  charac- 
ter *  Ko  '  is  also  applied  to  this  species.) 
A  specimen  in  the  Educational  Museum  seems  to  agree  with  tho 
figure  and  description  of  this  species.     One  has  lately  been  preserved  by 
Mr.  N.  Fukushi  at  Sapporo,  out  of  two  killed  there  in  the  winter  by  Mr. 
L.  Bochmer. 

22.  Anseb  segitum,  Gm. 

[627]  Bean  Goose.    Jap.  <  Hishikui.' 
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This  goose  seems  pretty  generally  distribated  throoghoat  Japan. 
Specimens  in  all  the  museums.  Those  in  the  Hakodate  museum  were 
collected  in  Yezo.  There  seem  to  be  two  forms, — a  large  and  smaU« 
possibly  separable.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p'.  456.) 

28.  Anseb  bbachybhynchus,  T. 

Pink-footed  Goose.    Jap.  '  Ma-gan.* 
Common  in  winter  in  Tokio  Bay.     Specimens  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum  collected  in  Yozo.     (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  456.) 

24.  Anser  albifrons,  Gm. 

[624]   White-fronted  Goose.    Jap.  *  Karigane.' 
Common  in  Tokio  Bay ;  seen  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  October. 
Passes  Hakodate  in  spring  and  autumn.      Specimens  in  the   Tokio, 
Sapporo  College,  and  Hakodate  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p. 
.  456,  et  1877,  p.  146.) 

25.  Anser  erythropus,  Linn. 

[625]   Little  White-fronted  Goose.  Jap.  *  Ko-karigane.' 
A  miniature  of  the  preceding  species.     Obtained  in  Tokio  and  Yezo. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  22.) 

26.  Anser  cygnoides,  L. 

[623]  Jap.  *  Sakatsura-hishikui.' 
Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica'  as  A,  cygnoides-ferusy  where 
measurements  are  given  as  700  x  480,  with  which  the  specimen  referred 
to  in  the  former  catalogue — now  in  the  College  Museum  at  Sapporo — 
agrees,  the  bill  of  which  measures  along  the  ridge  68,  and  along  the 
gape  63  milUmetres.  That  specimen  was  obtained  in  the  Iburi  district 
of  South-east  Yezo.  There  appear  to  be  two  sizes,  as  in  ^.  segitum, 
which  may  prove  distinct.  As  to  the  protuberance  on  the  bill,  which  tho 
*  Fauna  Japonica '  says  is  confined  to  the  domestic  variety.  Dr.  Manning 
had  a  specimen  with  such  lump,  and  said  that  many  wild  ones  shot  by 
him  had.  Specimens  of  those  with  bill  lumps  and  without,  measuring 
alike,  in  the  Education  Museum  at  Tokio. 

27.  Anser  hyperboreus,  Pall. 

Snow  Gobse.     Jap.  *  Haku-gan.' 
In  large  flocks  in  winter  about  Sunosaki,  Tokio  Bay.     Included  in 
the  *  Fauna  Japonica.'   Two  examples  which  were  shot  by  Mr.  Whitfield 
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measored  725  x  425  and  720  x  440.  There  are  said  to  be  smaller  birds 
mixed  with  the  flocks,  which  may  prove  to  be  A.  albatm  (  Cassin). 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (B.  and  P.,  'Ibis,' 
1878,  p.  212.) 

28.  Bebnicla  hutchinsi,  Sw.  and  Rich. 

,  Hutchins's  Goose.    Jap.  *  Shi-jiu-kara-gan.' 

A  small  species  of  the  Canada  goose  form  inhabiting. the  Pacific 

coast  of  North  America,  and  passing  via  Eamschatka  to  Japan,  where  it 

does  not  seem  to  be  abundant.     Identified  by  Mr.  Seebohm. 

Specimens  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate  are  in  the 

Museum.    Also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     Obtained  at  Yokohama. 

Mr.  Snow  found  this  goose  breeding  on  the  Kuriis,  laying  five  eggs. 

He  brought  away  live  examples. 

« 

29.  Bebnicla  tobquata,  Jenyns. 

Brent  Goos^    Jap.  '  Eoku-gan.*. 

Obtained  in  Tokio  Bay.  The  winter  sea- goose  of  Hakodate.  •  Speci- 
mens in  the  Hakodate  Museum.    (B.  and  P.,  *  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  212.) 

Also  shot  by  Capt.  H.  J.  Carrew  at  Funagawa,  N.  W.  coast  Main 
Island,  Sendai  and  Awomori  Bays. 

.  80.  Anas  boschas,  L. 

[628]   Mallard.    Jap.  *Ma-gamo.* 
As  in  Europe,  the  common  **  Wild  Duck  "  in  Japan.     As  far  as  we 
know  it  does  not  breed  south  of  Yezo.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,*  1877,  p.  146.) 
Specimens  in  all  the  Museums.    Mr.  Snow  says  it  is  not  numerous 
.  on  the  Eurils. 

81.  Anas  zonobhtncha,  Swinh.  k 

[629]  Dusky  Mallard.  Jap.  *  Eari-gamo.* 
Of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  Mallard,  and  doubtless  often 
mistaken  by  sportsmen  to  be  female  or  young  Mallard.  Can  always  be 
distinguished  by  a  yellow  band  across  the  bill.  Seems  to  be  very 
generally  distributed.  Specimens  from  both  islands  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum.  Specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museums.  A  nest  of  eggs  was 
found  in  April  on  the  lake  at  Uyeno  Park.  (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,*  1874,  p. 
164.) 
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Mr.  Snow  has  found  a  few  on  the  Karils.  Probahly  the  figure  in 
the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  of  Anas  po'ecilarhynha  (hybrida)  is  intended  for 
this  duck. 

82.   AlX  GALEBICULATA,    L. 

[688]  Mandarin  Duck.  Jap.  *  Oshi-don.' 
Breeds  in  Yezo,  and  on  the  Main  Island.  Is  said  formerly  to  havQ 
built  in  the  trees  in  Uyeno  Park.  Common  on  narrow,  deep  streams. 
Dives  and  hides  in  the  overhanging  bamboo  thickets  on  the  approach  of 
danger.  Obtained  at  Nikko.  Specimens  in  the  Tokio,  Hakodate  and 
Sapporo  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  457.) 

88.  Cabsaca  butila,  Pall. 

[631]   Ruddy  Shieldrake. 
This  bird  is  figured  in  native  books,  and  is  given  in  the  '  Fauna 
Japonica  '  list.     We  have  been  shown  the  wing- feathers,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete  specimen. 

84.  Tabdobna  cobnuta,  Gmd. 

[630]   Common  Shieldrake.     Jap.  *  Tsukushi-gamo.' 
A  full  plumaged  male  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Ringer,  who  collected  it 
at  Nagasaki,  is  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     Also  obtained  at  Yokohama. 

35.    MaBECA  PENELOPE,  L. 

[634]   Widgeon.     Jap.  » Hidori.' 
Swarms  during  winter  in  the  Tokio  moats  and  bay.     Obtained  at 
Nagasaki.     Common  in  Yezo  in  spring  and  autumn.     Specimens  in  the 
Hakodate,  Tokio  and  Sapporo  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  457.) 

86.  Dafua  acuta,  L. 

[633]   Pintail.     Jap.  *  0-naga-gamo.' 

A  very  common  duck  in  winter  in  Tokio ;  passes  Hakodate  in 
spring  and  autumn.  (Whitoly,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  207  :  Swinho^,  *  Ibis,' 
1877,  p.  147.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums. 

87.    QUEBQUEDULA  CBECCA,  L. 

[636]   Teal.    Jap.  » Ko-gamo.' 
Very  plentiful  about  Tokio    in   winter.      Some  remain    in  Yezo 
during  the  same  season,  but  most  go  south.     Obtained  at  the  Kurils  by 
Mr.  Snow,  and  by  Mr.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki. 

VOL.  s.  13 
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Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely, 

*  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  207 :     Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  147.) 

88.  QUEBQUEDULA  CIRCIA,  L. 

[637]   Garganey  Teal.     Jap.  *  Shima-h^ji.' 
One  specimen  Obtained  in  the  Tokio  market  by  Mr.  Ota,  in  the 
National  Museum.     Two  specimens  by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi  at  Sapporo, 
Yezo,  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     Mr.  Alan  Owston  has  lately  obtained 
several  examples  in  the  Yokohama  market. 

89.  QuEBQUEDULA  FALCATA,  Pall. 

[640]   Falcated  Teal.     Jap.  '  Yoshi-gamo.' 
Specimens  from  Nagasaki ,  Awomori  and  Yezo,  in  the    Sapporo 
College,  and  Hakodate  Museums ;  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     Common 
in  Tokio  Bay.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  164.) 

40.    QuEBQUEDULA  FOBMOSA,  Gcorgi. 

[689]    Spectacled  Teal.     Jap.  *  Aji.'     Male  and  female  figured 
in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.' 
Common  in  winter  about   Tokio.      Ranges   as  far  as  the  north 
extremity  of  the  Main  Island,  if  not  Yezo.     Specimens  in  the  Hakodate 
and  Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  147.) 

41.  Spatula  clypeata,  L. 

[632]    Shoveller.     Jap.  *  Hashibiro-gamo.' 
Generally  distributed   from   Nagasaki   through   the   Main  Island, 
Migr&tes  with  the  other  ducks.     Yezo  specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and 
Sapporo  college  Museums,  also  in  the   Tokio   Museums.      (Swinhoe, 

*  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  457.; 

42.  Chaulelasmus  stbepebus,  L. 

[635]   Gadwall.     Jap.  '  Okayoshi.' 
Not« common  among  the  wild  fowl  brought  to  market  at  Yokohama. 
One  obtained  in  that  way  is  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     An  exceptionally 
large  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Whitfield  north  of  Tokio,  January,  1880. 
Specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 

48.    FULIGULA  MABILA,  L. 

[646]    Scaup  Duck.     Jap.  *  Nakihashiro-gamo.' 
Common  ii;i  winter  about  Tokio.     Bemains  at  Hakodate  in  spring 
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about  the  latest  dack.     SpecimeDs  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Mnsenms. 
(Swinboe,  *  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  467.) 

Collected  by  Mr.  F.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki. 

44.    FULIGULA  MARILOEDES,  VigOrS. 

[64 6i]   Lesser  Scaup. 
Specimen  sent  from  Yezo  to  the  late  Mr.  Consul  Swinhoe  was 
identified  by  bim  as  tbis  species,   wbicb  has   also  been  collected  at 
Yokohama.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums.  (Swinhoe, 

*  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  457  and  1877,  p.  147.) 

For  distinction  beween  this  and  F.  affinis  (Eyt)   see  Swihhoe, 
P.  Z.  S.,  1873,  p.  411. 

46.    FULIGULA  CRISTATA,  L. 

[647]   Tufted  Duck.     Jap.  *  Kinkurohajiro-gamo.' 
A   common   duck   during  winter  in   Tokio.      Migrates  to  Yezo. 
•Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Seebohm,  'Ibis/ 
1879,  p.  22.) 

46.   FULIGULA  FERINA,  L. 

'Pochard.  Jap.  *  Hoshihajiro.' 
One  specimen  obtained  at  Hakodate  is  in  the  Museum  there.     Com- 
mon in  the  early  months  of  the  year  about  Yokohama.     (B.  and  P., 

*  Ibis,' .  1878,  p.  214.)     The  Pochard  was  included  by  Mr.  Swinhoe 
in  his  *  Revised  Catalogue  '  by  mistake. 

47.  Nyroca  ferruginea,  Gm. 

Ferruginous  or  White-eyed  Duck.     Jap.  *  Akahajiro.' 
A  few  specimens  obtained  in  Tokio   and  Yokohama,   and   Yezo 
specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  22.) 
Specimens  in  the  National  and  University  Museums,  Tokio. 

48.  Clangula  histrionica,  L. 

Barlequin  Duck.     Jap.  *  Shinori-gamo.' 
More  common  in  Yezo  than  on  the  Main  Island  and  still  more 
abundant  on  the  Kurils.    Specimens  in  the  Sapporo,  Hakodate,  ^d  Tokio 
Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  147.) 

49.  Clangula  glaucion,  L. 

[648]    Golden  Eye.     Jap.  *  Hojiro-gamo.' 
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Probably  the  most  nameroas  kind  of  sea-duck  in  Yezo.  Generally 
distributed  about  the  coast.  Frequents  the  rivers  and  bays  south  in 
the  winter.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums. 
(Whitely,  '  lUis,'  1867,  p.  208  :     Swinhoe,  ,Ibis,'  1877,  p.  147.) 

50.  Habelda  glacialis,  L. 

[644]   Long-tailed  Duck. 
Common  on  the  coasts  of  Yezo ;  not  yet  found  south.     Specimens 
in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  College,  and  Sapporo  Museums.     (Whitely, 
*Ibis,'  1867,  P;  208:  Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1877,  p.  147.)     Mr.  Snow  notes 
this  as  the  earliest  duck  going  north  along  the  Eurils  in  spring. 

51.  SoMATEBiA  DisPAB,  Sparrm. 

Steller's  Western  Duck. 
Shot  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  during  winter  on  Eturop,  one  of  the  Kuril 
Islands.     Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  Kamschatka,  and 
the  Eurils.  (B.  and  P.,  *  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  215.)  Mr.  Snow  has  also  obtained 
summer  specimens  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Owston. 

52.  (Edemu  fusca,  L. 

[641]   Velvet  Scoter.     Jap.  *  Kuro-tori.' 

Common  in  Yezo  ;  also  obtained  at  Sendai,  and  occasionally  about 
Yokohama.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  college,  and  Tokio 
Museums.  (Whitely,  '  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  208,  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  457.) 

Mr.  Snow  has  found  a  few  on  the  Eurils,  but  says  they  go  farther 
north  to  breed.  It  is  possible  the  American  form  velvetbia  may  occur 
in  Japan,  see  note  to  following  number.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  species  is  very  slight. 

58.  (Edemia  amebicana.  Rich. 

American  Black  Scoter.     Jap.  *  Euro-gamo.' 

Obtained  in  Yezo,  and  also  in  the  Yokohama  game-market.  Speci- 
mens in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Seebohm,  '  Ibis,'  1879, 
p.  28.) 

Mr.  Snow,  who  has  collected  several  specimens  on  the  Eurils,  says 
that  this  Species  is  generally  found  there  on  the  rivers  during  summer. 
This  Scoter  was  enumerated  by  the  late  Mr.  Swinhoe,  No.  642,  in  his 
^  Revised  Catalogue '  as  having  been  shot  on  the  Yangtze.  This  was  an 
error.    The  specimen  was  at  a  later  date  (Feb.',  1875)  sent  to  Mr. 
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Swinhoe.  It  was  not  either  of  the  Black  Scoters,  bat  one  of  the  white- 
winged  species,  according  to  Swinhoe  the  American  (E  velvetina,  Cass. 
(*  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  467.) 

54.  Mebgulus  albellus,  L. 

[616]    Smew.  Jap.  '  Miko-aisa.' 
Specimens  obtained  at  Yokohama  and  in  Yezo ;  the  latter  in  the 
Hakodate  Maseum.     (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,*  1879,  p.  28.) 
Specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 

55.  Mergus  castor,  L. 

[618]   Goosander.    Jap.  *Kawa-aisa.* 
Near  Tokio,  and  in  Yezo.     Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and 
Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *Ibis,*  1875,  p.  456.) 

56.  Mergus  serrator,  L. 

[617]   Red-breasted  Merganser.     Jap.  '  Umi-aisa.* 
Specimens  obtained  in  Yezo,  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     (Swinhoe, 
*  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  459.) 

There  are  specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museums.  Mr.  Owston  has 
obtained  it  from  Sendai  Bay  and  an  example  collected  by  Mr.  Ringer 
at  Nagasaki  has  been  compared.  Mr.  Snow  notes  that  one  or  both  of 
these  Mergansers  breed  on  the  Kurils.  (N.  B, — There  is  another  species 
in  China,  M,  sguamatus,  Gould,) 

57.  Phalacracorax  carbo,  L. 

[649]    Cormorant.     Jap.  *  U.' 

Great  numbers  roost  on  the  trees  at  Babasaka,  in  the  centre  of 
Tokio.  Generally  found  throughout  Japan.  Specimens  in  the  Sapporo, 
Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  164 : 
Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  210.) 

We  have  found  considerable  difference  in  measurements  of  what  we 
have  hitherto  considered  this  species,  but  the  largest  specimens  do  not 
come  above  the  dimensions  given  by  Yarrell  or  Baird,  the  wings  averaging 
18  inches,  and  bills  along  ridge  2 J  to  2}.  It  may  be  that  C, 
filamentosus  or  capillatus  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  is  a  good 
species.  The  figures  there  might  be  taken  for  carho^  but  the  dimensions 
given  (32  and  12  J  inches)  are  less.     Ridgway's  *  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S, 
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National  Maseam'  includes  six  species  of  cormorants  found  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  calls  bicristatus  of  Pallas  the  Bed-faced  Comorant. 

68.  Phalacracobax  pelagicus,  Pall. 

[649^]  Eesplendent  Shag.  Jap.  *  U-garasu.' 
Mr.  Snow  obtained  the  egg  of  this  species  at  the  Kuril  Islands,  and 
a  fine  full  plumaged  specimen  measuring  about  700,  wing  800,  bill  ridge 
56.  Bare  skin  on  the  face  red,  white  thigh,  patches.  Few  white 
feathers  on  side  of  neck.  Double  crest.  Our  specimens  measure  from 
680  to  710  X  256  to  290.     Bill  cylindrical,  along  ridge  46  to  61. 

It  seems  to  keep  always  on  the  sea,  not  being  found  inland.  Great 
numbers  roost  at  night  on  Treaty  Point,  Yokohama  during  the  winter, 
but  do  not  stop  during  the  summer.  Common  on  the  coast  of  Yezo* 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Tokio  and  Sapporo  College  Museums. 
(Swinhoe,  Ibis,  1874,  p.  164,  et  1877,  p.  147.) 

69.  Phalacbacobax  bicbistatus.  Pall. 

[660]  Double-crested  Cormorant. 

Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,'  with  the  bare  skin  of  the  face 
yellow.    Dimensions  given  as  658  x  260  mm. 

Mr.  Whitely  recorded  this  species  from  Hakodate  (^  Ibis,'  1867,  p. 
211),  and  examples  have  been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama. 
For  distinctive  differences  between  this  and  pelagicus,  see  Mr.  Swinhoe's 
remarks,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  164. 

60.    SULA  LEUOOBASTRA,   Bodd.    (?) 

Booby  Gannet. 

Given  in  the  list  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  *  as  S,  fusca. 

Specimen  and  eggs,  probably  of  this  species,  from  the  Benin  Islands 
in  the  National  Museum,  Uyeno,  Tokio.  Sula  fiber,  L.,  is  given  in 
Swinhoe's  Revised  Catalogue  as  occurring  at  Shanghai  and  Formosa. 

61.  Stebna  fuliginosa,  Gmel. 

Sooty  Tern. 
Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.'     Adult,  black  above,  white  below. 
Feet  dusky.     Juvenile,  dusky  all  over,  wing  about  886  mm. 

62.  Stebna  bonuta,  L.  (?) 

[669]  Lesser  Tern.    Jap.  •  Ajisashi.' 
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An  example  shot  in  Tokio  Bay  by  Mr.  Dare,  probably  this  species, 
is  ia  possession  of  one  of  the  authors.  To  be  seen  fishing  on  the  rivers 
in  sommer  about  Yokohama,  where  it  breeds.  Specimens  in  the  lokio 
Museums. 

68.  Sterna  longipennis,  Nordm.  , 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  Yezo  and  Eamschatka, 
collected  by  Mr.  N.  Fakushi.  One  killed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  at  Eturop 
(Kuril  Islands),  sent  to  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  for  identification.  (Seebohm, 
'  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  28.)    Another  obtained  at  Yokohama  in  May. 

64.  Sterna ? 

A  wholly  white  Tern  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum, 
may  be  Cygis  Candida  (Gmel.).  (See  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  28.)  Mr. 
Snow  saw  a  white  Tern  at  the  Eurils. 

64^.  Sterna  stolida,  L. 

[671]  Noddy  Tern. 
A  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  H.  M.  S.  Modeate  on  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gulf  of  Yedo,  in  the  collection  of  one  of  the 
authors  at  Yokohama,  agrees  with  the  figure  and  description  of  this 
European  species,  as  docs  also  an  example  in  the  Education  Museum, 
Tokio. 

65.  Larus  crassirostris,  VieilL 

[656]   Black-tailed  Gull.     Jap.  *  Umineko.' 
The  most  abundant  gull   throughout  Japan.     Specimens  in  the 
Sapporo  College,  Sapporo,  Hakodate,  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Blakiston, 
'Ibis,'  1862,  p.  832:  Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1874,  p.  164.)    It  was  figured 
in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  '  as  nulanurus, 

66.  Larus  glaucus,  Fabr. 

Glaucus  Gull  or  Burgomaster.  .  Jap.  *  Shiro-kamome.' 
Specimens  obtained  at  Hakodate,  identified  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders. 
(See  Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  166 :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  28.)  Mr. 
Seebohm  says  these  specimens  are  in  the  immature  plumage  to  which 
Kichardson  gave  the  name  hutchinsii.  (See  Saunders,  *  P.  Z.  S.,'  187B, 
p.  166.) 

67.  Larus  glauoescens,  Licht. 
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Large  Grey- winged  Gull.    Jap.  *  O-washi-kamome.* 
Specimens  obtained  at  Hakodate,  identified  by  Mr.  Howard  Saonders. 
(Swinhoe,  *  Ibis/ 1874,  p.  165 :  Seebohm,  *Ibi8,'  1879,  p.   28.)    Also 
obtained  at  Yokohama. 

68.  Labus  oachinnans,  Pall. 

[667]   Mediterranean  Herring- Gull. 

Several  specimens  collected  at  Hakodate  by.  Mr.  H.  Whitely  were 
placed  ander  the  name  of  L.  occidejitaliSf  Aud,  ('Ibis,'  1867,  p.  210.) 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders  has  decided  that  they  should  have  been  named 
as  above.  (Seebohm,  '  Ibis,*  1879,  p.  24.)  Mr.  Seebohm  has  lately 
identified  another  specimen  from  Hakodate,  and  one  sent  by  Mr.  F. 
Binger  firom  Nagasaki  is  in  the  Norwich  Museum.  Common  about 
Yokohama  in  spring. 

L.  affinisy  Reinh,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Ochotsk  Sea,  and  may 
be  looked  for  in  Japan.     (Seebohm,  'Ibis,'  1879,  p.  24.) 

69.  Labus  canus,  Linn. 

[654,  655]   Common  Gull. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  collected  in  Yezo  and  Elam- 
schatka.    Identified  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  as  a  large  race  of  this 
species,  probably  L.  niveus  of  Pallas.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  165  : 
Seebohm, « Ibis,'  1879,  p.  24.) 

70.  Labus  mabinus,  L. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.     Jap.     '  0-seguro-kamome.' 
Specimen  identified  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders.     (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,* 

1874,  p.  165 :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  24.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  that  locality  and  the 

Kuril  Islands. 

71.  Labus  leucoptebus,  Faber. 

Iceland  Gull. 
On  the  authority  of  a  specimen  from  Yezo,  identified  by  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders.    (P.Z.S.,  1878,  p.  166  :  Seebohm,  « Ibis,'  1879,  p. 
24.) 

72.  Labus  delawabensis,  Ord. 

Ring-billed  Gull. 
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A  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  H.  Whitely,  at  Hakodate,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Howard  Saunders.     (Seebohm, '  Ibis/  1879,  p.  24.) 

78.  Labus  ridibundus,  L. 

[660]  Black-headed  Gull.    Jap.  *  Yori-kamome.' 

Specimens  obtained  from  various  localities.  Leaves  Yezo  in  winter. 
Assumes  black  head  in  April. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe, '  Ibis,* 
1874,  p.  165:  Seebohm,  *Ibis,*  1879,  p.  24.) 

74.  Bissa  tredactyla,  L.  (?) 

Eittiwake  Gull. 
Specimens  obtained  at  Nemoro,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Yezo, 
and  the  Kurils  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.  Another,  collected  at  Tokib, 
is  referred  to  this  species  or  R,  septentrionalis  of  Lawrence,  the  North 
Pacific  Eittiwake,  pending  proper  identification.  An  example  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  H.  Seebohm.     Mr.  Snow  obtained  eggs. 

74^.  Stercorarius  parasiticus,  L.  (?) 

Bufibn's  Skua  or  Long-tailed  Jaeger. 
Specimens  obtained  during  last  season  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  at  the 
Eurils  are  referred  to  this  species,  which  he  says  is  common  north  of 
Urup.     An  example  has  been  sent  Mr.  Seebohm  for  comparison. 

75.  Stercorarius  crepidatus,  Gmel.  (?) 

Richardson's  Skua. 
Specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  collected  at  Euril  Islands  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Snow.     Larger  than  the  foregoing  species. 

75  i.  Stercorarius ? 

A  third  species  of  Skua  larger  and  heavier  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going collected  by  Mr.  A.  Owston  in  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  measures  about 
550  in  length,  wing  340,  bill  80,  stout  and  strong.  The  two  centre  tail 
feathers  (not  narrowed)  85  millimetres  beyond  the  others.  Back,  head, 
neck,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  dark  slate,  the  last  spotted  with  white. 
White  breast  with  dark  spots  on  the  sides.  Feet  black.  A  specimen 
has  lately  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Seebohm. 

75i.  Attagen  minor,  Gmel.  (?) 

[675]   Lesser  Frigate-Bird. 
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A  single  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Consul  Qoin  at  Hakodate  in  October 
is  referred  to  this  species,  which  has  been  found  on  the  China  coast. 

76.  DiosoiDEA  DBBOOATA,  Swinhoo. 

[674it]  Flesh-billed  Black  Albatross.  Jap.  *  Kuro-ahodori/ 
Common  in  Yezo  at  midsummer.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis/  1874,  p.  165.) 
Specimens  in  the  Museums  at  Tokio  and  Hakodate. 

77.  DiOHBDBA  BBAOHTUBA,  Tcmm. 

[675]  Short-tailed  Albatross.  Jap.  '  Ahodori.* 
More  abundant  in  southern  than  in  northern  Japan.  The  young 
resembling  D.  Derogata,  Is  figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.*  Collected 
at  Nagasaki  by  Mr.  Ringer.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo 
Museums  from  Yezo,  and  in  the  Tokio  Museums.  Eggs  from  the 
Bonins  in  the  National  Museum. 

79.  FuLMABus  PAciFicus,  Lawrence=P.  pacifica,  Aud. 

Pacific  Fulmar. 
Specimens  obtained  from  the  Kuril  Islands — whore  Mr.  Snow  found 
it  breeding — in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  and  in  Mr.  Owston's  collection 
at  Yokohama.    (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  25.) 

80.  Pbocellabia  leuoobbhoa,  Vieill. 

Leach's  Petrel.     Jap.  *  Umi-tsubame.' 
Specimens  from  Skotan  and  the  Kuril  Islands  in  the  Hakodate  and 
Sapporo  college  Museums.     One  sent  to  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  in  1878. 
(*  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  218.)    Identified  by  Mr.  Seebohm. 

81.  Pbocellabia  fubcata,  Gould. 

Fork-tailed  Petrel. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  the  Kuril  Islands  referred 
to  this  species.    An  example  has  lately  been  sent  to  Mr.  Seebohm. 
Mr.  Snow  found  both  these  Storm  Petrels  breeding  on  the  Kurils. 

78.  PUFFINUS  FULIGINOSUS,  Strickl.    (?) 

Sooty  Shearwater. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  collected  by  Mr.  Snow  at  the 
Kuril  Islands.     Not  seen  by  him  north  of  Urup.      One  sent  to  Mr. 
Seebohm. 

82.    PUFFINUS  LEUCOMELAS,  T.  &  S. 

[672i]   Shearwater. 
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Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  under  this  name.  Bill  and  feet, 
light  flesh  ;  grey  head  ;  dark  back ;  belly  white.  Length  485,  wing 
828  mm.  Mr.  Owston  has  a  specimen  obtained  near  Yokohama, 
which  agrees  with  the  figure  and  description  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica ; ' 
it  measures  about  500,  and  the  wing  is  880  millimetres.  A  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  one  of  the  authors  is  also  from  the  same  locality. 

88.    PUPFINUS  TENUIB08TRI8,  T.  &  S. 

Slender-billed  Shearwater.    Jap.  *  Umi-kamome.' 
A  specimen  obtained  after  a  typhoon  at  Yoshino,  Yamato,  forty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  sea,  is  now  in  the  Educational  Museum. 
Agrees  with  the  figure  in  the  <  Fauna  Japonica ';  dark  all  over,  880  x 
280.  Another  picked  up,  very  much  decayed,  on  the  beach  at  Kunakura. 

84.  Chabadrius  fulvus,  Gm. 

[526].  Eastern  Golden  Plover.    Jap.  *  Muneguro-shigi.' 

Common  throughout  Japan.  Specimens  in  the  Sapporo,  Hakodate 
and  Tokio  Museums.  Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  *  as  C,  pluvialia- 
orientalis. 

This  bird  has  received  the  name  of  orientaUs,  and  has  also  been 
confounded  with  C  virtjinicus^  but  the  latter  is  a  larger  species  not  yet 
found  in  Asia.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  162,  et  1875,  p.  452 :  Whitely, 
•  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  204  :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  25.) 

81.    ^OIALITIS  CANTIANA,  Lath. 

[531]    Kentish  Plover.     Jap.  *  Shiro-chidori.* 
Specimens  obtained  in  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate 

Museum ;  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     (Blakiston,  '  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  880  : 

Smnhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  452.) 

Common  in  winter  about  Yokohama. 

86.  ^GiALiTis  PLAciDA,  Gray. 

[530]   Harting's  Sand-Plover.     Jap.  *  Ikaru-chidori.' 
Specimens  collected  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  ;  also  in  the 
ToMo  Museums.    Common  in  winter  about  Yokohama.    (Swinhoe,  *Ibis,* 
1874,  p.  162.)    The  representative  in  Eastern  Asia  oi  ^j,  hiaticula  of 
Europe. 

87.  ffioiALiTis  ouRONious,  Gm, =dubiaf  Scop. 

[534]   Little  Ringed  Plover. 
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Found  breeding  on  the  shores  of  Yamanaka  Lake,  Fcgi ;  obtained 
at  Hakodate  and  Yokohama.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio 
Maseoms.  (Swinhoe, '  Ibis/  1875,  p.  452 :  Seebohm,  '  Ibis,*  1879,  p. 
25). 

88.  ^oiALiTis  MONGOLiOA,  Pall.=i2u/icapil2a,  Temm. 

[5^9]  Specimens  obtained  both  from  neighbourhood  of 
Yokohama,  the  Earils  and  Hakodate  in  the  Hakodate  Museum ;  also 
in  the  Tokio  Museums.  Q£*  geoffroyi,  which  is  distinct  from  this 
species,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Japan.  It,  as  well  as  veredw,  are 
on  an  average  larger  in  all  their  parts.  See  Swinhoe,  *  P.  Z.  S.,'  1870» 
pp.  140,  141,  142.     (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  26.) 

89.  Vanellus  ckistatus,  Mey. 

[522]   Lapwing.    Jap.  *  Tagere.* 
Specimens  obtained  at  Tokio,  Nagasaki  and  Niigata,  and  at  Sapporo 
and  Hakodate  in  Yezo  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  common  bird  in  Yezo,  but 
is  very  abundant  about  Kawasaki.    Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo 
and  Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  884.) 

90.   LOBIVANELLUS  INOBNATUS,   T.  &  S. 

[528]  Spur- winged  Plover.  Jap.  *  Kire.' 
This  bird  has  not  been  found  as  far  north  as  Yezo.  Specimen  in 
the  Hakodate  Museum  is  from  Tokio,  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 
Breeds  about  Susaki,  Tokio.  The  male  is  very  vigilant,  mounting  hi^ 
up  in  the  air  and  with  loud  laughing  cries  driving  ofif  any  kite  or  ha'wk 
directly  one  appears  hovering  near  where  the  hen  is  sitting.  The  eggs 
are  laid  among  the  grass  growing  on  the  ridges  which  intersect  the 
paddy-fields  ;  they  are  four  in  number,  and  resemble  the  lapwing,  bat 
are  not  so  pobted.    Breeds  in  April.    Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.' 

91.  Squatabola  helvetica,  L. 

[525]   Grey  Plover. 
Common  in  spring  and  autumn  in  Yezo,  and  about  Yokohama^  but 
not  so  abundant  as  the  Golden  Plover.     Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and 
Sapporo  Museums,  and  in  the  Tokio  University.    (Swinhoe,   '^Jbis,* 
1875,  p.  452.) 

92.  Stbepsilas  intebpbes,  L. 

[558]  Turnstone.    Jap.   *  Kio-jo  shigi.' 
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Seems  to  be  more  common  on  the  Main  Island  than  in  Yezo. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Mnsenms.  (Seebohm, 
<  Ibis/  1879,  p.  26.)    Collected  by  Mr.  Snow  at  the  Eorils. 

98.  H^MATOPUS  oscuLANs,  Swinhoc. 

[585]  Eastern  Oyster-catcher.    Jap.  *  Miyako  shigi.' 
Specimens  obtained  about  Yokohama,  and  in  Yezo,  in  the  Hakodate 
and  Tokio  Maseums.     (Seebohm,  *Ibis,*  1879,  p.  26.)    Observed  at 
the  Kurils  by  Mr.  Snow, 

94.   TOTANUS  INCANUS,    Gm. 

[544]   Grey  Sandpiper. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  Sandpipers  in  Japan.    Specimens 
from  various  localities  on  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate 
and  Tokio  Museums,  and  Mr.  Snow  has  collected  it  at  the  Eurils. 

■ 

It  is  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica'  as  T.  pulverulenttis^  and 
included  in  Mr.  H.  Whitely's  list  (*Ibis,'  1867,  p.  206)  under  that 
name,  and  is  probably  that  given  by  Cassin  as  brevipes  in  Perry's 
Expedition  to  Japan. 

Specimens  in  spring  and  autumn  plumage,  which  differ  considerably, 
were  iHentified  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p. 
163,  et  1875,  p.  458.) 

96,    ToTANUS   GLOTTIS,    L. 

[538]   Green  shank.     Jap.  *  Awo-ashi  chidori.' 
Common  in  Yezo,  and  obtained  about  Yokohama.     Specimens  in 
the  Education  Museum,  Tokio,  and  Sapporo  and  Hakodate  Museums. 
(Swinhoe,  abis,'  1875,  p.  458  :  Cassin,  *Proc.  P.  A.  N.  S.,*  1858.) 

95i.  ToTANus  FLAviPES,  Gmel.  (?) 

Mr.  A.  Owston  has  a  Sandpiper  with  red  or  yellow  legs. 
Length  about  285,  wing  137  millimetres.  In  size  and  color  of  the  back 
agrees  with  ochropm,  but  the  bill  is  slightly  longer.  The  under  surface 
of  the  wing  is  light.  Tail  and  tail-coverts  equally  barred  with  black  and 
white.  Is  a  smaller  bird  that  glareoluy  but  like  that  species  has  the 
upper  surface  of  the  quill  of  only  the  outer  primary  white.  Bump 
white. 

96.  ToTANus  cALiDRis,  Bechst  (?) 

[541]   Common  Redshank. 
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Specimen — probably  this  species — sent  to  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  for 
identification ;  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  antamn  about  Tokio. 

97.  TOTANUB   FUSC5TJB,   L. 

[540]   Spotted  Redshank. 
Several  specimens,  collected  in  Yezo,  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo 
Museums.  ,  Also  obtained  near  Tokio ;  specimens  in  the  Museums  there. 
(Swinhoe,  •  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  458.) 

98.  TOTANUS  OCHBOPUS,   L. 

[548]  Green  Sandpiper. 
Examples  from  Tokio,  Nagasaki,  and  several  localities  in  Tezo 
compared.    Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.    (Blakiston, 
« Ibis,'  1862,  p.  880 :  Swinhoe,  <  Ibis,'  p.  1875,  458.) 

99.  TOTANUS   GLABEOLA,   L. 

[542]  Wood  Sandpiper. 
Specimens  from  Yezo  and  the  Kuril  Islands  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum.     (Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  205  :  Swinhoe, « Ibis,'  1874,  169.) 

100.  TSINOOIDES  HYPOLEUOUS,   L. 

[545]  Common  Sandpiper. 
Common  on  rivers,  both  on  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo.    Specimens 
in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  College  Museums.    Differences  in  plumage 
attributed  to  season  only.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  168, 1875,  p.  458.) 
Seen  at  Eturop  Island. 

lOOi  Tebbkia  oinebba,  Gmel. 

[546]  Terek  Sandpiper. 
This  bird  was  only  obtained  for  the  first  time  in  Japan  this  last 
year.     Mr.   P.   L.   Jouy  of  the  Smithsonian   Iststitution   identified 
specimens  obtained  at  the  Yokohama  market.      There  is  an  example 
in  the  Educational  Museum,  Tokio. 

101.  liDfosA  LAPPONiCA,  h,=  Uropigiali8y  Gould. 

[547]   Bar-tailed  Godwit.    Jap.  *  Kojaku  chidori.' 

Specimens  from  Tokio  and  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo 

Museums.    Also  in  the  Tokio  University.    This  species  is  given  in  the 

*  Fauna  Japonica '  as  L.  rufa,  and  is  probably  that  noted  by  Cassin 

from  Japan,  Proc.  Acad.  Phil.  1858.    (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  468.) 
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102.  liDfOfiA  BBSYiPES,  G.  B.  Gray. 

[648]   G^dwit.    Jap.  *  Sorihashi  ehidori.* 

Speeimens  collected  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  Moseom.  Specimen 
in  the  National  Mnseom  seems  very  dark ;  may  be  another  species* 
(Swinhoe,  '  Ibis/  1876,  p.  468.) 

Obtained  also  at  Yokohama. 

108.  Beoubvibostba  avocetta,  L.  (?) 
[586]   Avooet. 
This  is  given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  under  the  name  of  JAmosa 
recurvirostra.    Mr.  G.  Hamilton  states  that  he  saw  such  a  bird  some 
years  ago  at  Sasaki,  Tokio. 

108i.   HiMANTOPUS  ? 

[637?]   Stilt. 
A  Japanese  drawing  in  the  National  Moseom  represents  a  bird 
of  this  kind.     H,  candidus,  Bonn.,  is  incloded  in  Swinhoe*s  ^  Revised 
Catalogoe '  on  the  aothority  of  Pdre  David  seeing  one  at  Peking. 

104.  Tbinga  crassibostris,  T.  &  S. 
[660]   Eastern  Knot. 

A  specimen  of  this  bird,  which  is  figured  in  the  *  Faona  Japonica,' 
was  obtained  at  Hakodate  in  1861.  (Blakiston,  '  Ibis,*  1862,  p.  880.) 
It  is  probably  the  species  included  by  Gassin  as  T.  magna,  Proc.  Acad. 
Phil.  1868.  Specimens  since  obtained  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  Museum, 
and  one  in  the  Education  Museum,  Tokio.  (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,*  1879,  p. 
26.) 

Common  about  Yokohama  in  the  autumn,  ftnd  collected  by  Mr. 
Snow  at  the  Kurils. 

104^  Trigna  oanutus,  L. 
[661]   Knot. 
Specimens  collected  at  Yokohama  by  Mr.  Alan  Owston  and  one  of 
the  authors,  compared  with  a  European  example.    One  specimen  in  the 
Tokio  University. 
106.  Trigna  cinclus,  Linn. 
[668]  Dunlin. 
A  number  of  specimens  in   the  Hakodate,   Sapporo  and  Tokio 
Museums,  having  the  usual  variability  of  plumage  and  length  of  bill, 
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those  with  the  longer  bills  being  females.  Tokio  and  Yezo  examples 
compared.  (Blakiston,  <Ibis,'  1862,  p.  830:  Swinhoe,  'Ibis/  1875» 
p.  455.)  Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  as  variaHlU.  Collected 
by  Mr.  Snow  at  the  Kurils. 

106.  Tbigna  acuminata,  Horsf. 

[564]   Sharp-tailed  Stint. 
Specimens  from  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums  in 
autumn  plumage,  and  one  from  Yokohama  in  spring.    Often  obtained 
near  Yokohama,  and  has  been  collected  at  Nagasaki.     (Swinhoef  *  Ibis,' 
1875,  p.  455.)    Good  examples  in  the  Tokio  University. 

107.  Triqna  BUFicoLLis,  Pallas.  (1776)=5a^tna.  Pall.  {lSll.)=albeseenSf 
Temm.  (1824.) 

[566]   Stint. 

This  species  is  distinguishable  from  the  Little  Stint,  T.  minuta^ 
Leisl.,  its  western  representative,  by  being  much  more  chestnut  on  the 
throat  in  summer,  and.  at  all  seasons  by  its  longer  tarsus.  ('  Siberia  in 
Europe,'  p.  282.)  The  tarsi  of  the  specimens,  however,  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum  hardly  measure  over  the  dimensions  given  by  Yarrell  for 
minuta. 

Obtained  in  Yezo,  and  at  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki.  Specimens  in 
the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  University  Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,*  1862, 
p.  880,  as  T.  teinmimki :  Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  206,  as  T.  minuta: 
Swinhoe,  ^  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  455,  as  albescens,) 

108.  Tbinga  subminuta,  Midd.^damacensis,  Horsf. 

[565]  Stint. 
This  species  is  distinguishable  by  its  long  hind  toe.  Specimens 
collected  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.  Duplicates  were  identified 
by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  as  T,  damacensis^  Horsf,  (*  Ibis,*  1875,  p. 
455.)  Mr.  Seebohm  has  corrected  the  error  in  his  note  in  the  '  Ibis,' 
1879,  p.  26,  where  he  called  this  ruficollisj  Pall.  The  preceding  species 
will  stand  as  now  given. 

109.  Tbinga  plattbhtncha,  Temm.  (?) 

[562]  Broad-billed  Stint.    . 
Two  specimens  collected  at  Yokohama  and  two  in  the  Tokio 
University.    A  female  collected  at  Hakodate  in  August  measures  in  length 
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184,  wing  112,  bill  80,  tarsns  21  mm.  The  bill  is  somewbftt  enrved  at 
the  end.  We  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  this  species,  though 
we  were  at  first  inclined  to  consider  it  too  large,  going  by  Yarrell*B 
measurements ;  but  we  find  according  to  Swinhoe  ('Ibis,*  1868,  p.  412) 
that  Formosan  specimens  measured;  male  172  x  108,  bill  81,  female 
190  X  109,  bill  82. 

A  specimen  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Seebohm. 

110.  Calidris  abenaria,  L. 

[567]   Sanderling. 
Specimens  obtained  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Yezo  and  Yokohama 
in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     (Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1875,  p.  454.) 

111.  Machetes  pugnax,  L.  (?) 

Rufif. 
A  specimen  obtained  in  Yezo,  now  in  the  Hakodate  Maefeum,  is 
referred  to  this  species. 

112.   LOBIPES   HTPEBBOBEUS,    L. 

[559]   Bed-necked  Phalarope. 
Specimens  in  both  spring  and  autumn  plumage,  collected  in  Yezo, 
and  the  Kuril  Islands  are  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,* 
1875,  p.  455.) 

118.  LoBiPES  wiLsoNU,  Lob.  (?) 

Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  on  the  Kuril  Islands, 
where  be  also  found  L.  Jujperboreus,  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.  About 
the  same  form  and  size  as  the  American  species.  One  sent  to  Mr. 
Seebohm  for  identification. 

114.  EUBINOBHYNCHUS    PYGM^US,    L. 

[569]    Spoon-billed  Sandpiper.     Jap.  *  Hira-shigi.' 
Specimens  obtained   in   Yezo   of   this   peculiar  bird   are   in   the 
Hakodate  and  Sapporo  College  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p. 
455.)     Also  obtained  in  Yokohama  and  by  Mr.  Ota  at  Tokio. 

115.  SCOLOPAX    BUSTICULA,    L. 

[550]  Woodcock.     Jap.  *  Hodo-shigi.* 
The  woodcock  of  Japan  in  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  Europe, 
It  varies  much  in  shade  of  plumage,  and  sometimes  is  found  entirely  of 
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a  creamy  white.  It  seems  to  be  generally  distribnted,  bat  is  only  found 
in  Yezo  daring  the  warm  season.  It  has  been  obtained  breeding  at 
Fajisan,  bat  in  all  probability  the  great  part  go  much  farther  north  for 
that  purpose.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums. 
(Whitely,  *  Ibis/  1867,  p.  206 :  Swinhoe, « Ibis,'  1877,  p.  146  :  Seebohm, 

*  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  26.) 

116.  Gallinaoo  austbalis,  Lath. 

Great  Australian  Snipe.  Jap.  *  Yama-shigi.' 
This  bird  was  obtained  on  Fuji,  in  June  and  July,  when  breeding. 
It  is  common  in  Yezo,  where  it  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  Japanese 
bird  in  1861.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  100.)  Specimens  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  444,  et  1874,  p.  168 : 
Seebohm,  *Ibis,'  1879,  p.  26.) 

117.  Gallinago  scolopacina,  Bp. 

[664]  Common  Snipe.     Jap.  *  Ji-shigi.' 

Common  throughout  Japan,  including  Eturop,  one  of  the  Eurils. 
Specimens  from  several  localities  in  the  Sapporo,  Hakodate  and  Tokio 
Museums.  The  plumage  is  darker  in  autumn  than  in  spring,  owing  to 
which  the  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhoe  considered  that  some  of  the  specimens 
sent  him  were  the  American  species,  G,  wihonii,  but  these  have  subse- 
quently been  carefully  compared  by  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  with  European 
examples,  who  pronounces  all  to  be  G,  scolopacina.  (Swinhoe,  'Ibis/ 
1874,'  p.  168,  et  1876,  p.  464  :  Seebohm,  *Ibis,  1879,  p.  27.)  One  of 
the  authors  has  a  light  fawn-coloured  variety. 

This  was  given  in  Cassin's  report  of  Commodore  Perry's  Expedi- 
tion as  (r.  stenura,  T.,  and  Mr.  H.  Whitely  included  G,  media  in  his  list 
(*Ibis,'  1867,  p.  206),  which  probably  referred  to  this  species. 

118.  Gallinago  Solitaru,  Hodgs. 

[661]  Solitary  Snipe. 

Common  at  Yokohama ;  often  found  on  up-Iands.  Found  also  at 
Nagasaki  and  a  few  in  Yezo*.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio 
Museums.     (Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1877,  p.  146.) 

The  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  imagined  that  an  example  procured  at  Shang- 
hai in  Feb.,  1878,  was  G,  japonica  separated  by  Bonaparte,  (Swinhoe, 

*  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  864) ;  but  after  examination  of  another  from  the  same 
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loeality  in  Jan.,  1874,  and  one  from  Yokohama  fdmished  by  as,  lie 
considered  the  species  inseperable,  (Swinhoe,  'Ibis,  1877,  p.  146).  From 
its  occurrence  about  some  spring- water  creeks  which  remain  unfrozen 
daring  the  most  severe  winter  weather  at  Sapporo,  Yezo,  it  is  thexe 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Winter  Snipe.*'  A  specimen  in  the  mnsenm 
of  the  college  was  foond  to  have  been  labelled  by  a  foreign  professor 
from  Tokio,  "Seolopax  msticola,  var.  japonica."  Ornithologists  beware ! 
The  '  Fauna  Japonica'  fignre  is  by  no  means  good. 

119.  Gallixago  galltxtla,  L. 

[555]   Jack  Snipe. 

This  is  evidently  a  rare  bird  in  Japan.  Mr.  Whitely  obtained  only 
one  at  Hakodate  flbis/  1867,  p.  20t)>,  and  there  is  hot  one  in  the 
Hakodate  Mnsenm,  which  has  been  carefdlly  compared  with  a  European 
example.  Another  was  shot  by  Mr.  Olmsted  near  Yokohama  in  October, 
1879,  since  which  Mr.  A.  Owston  has  obtained  several  specimens  in 
that  locality,  and  it  has  been  observed  on  Eturop  by  one  of  the  authors. 

A'.  B. — The  Painted  Snipe  will  be  found  in  this  order  of  classification 
between  the  Cranes  and  Rails. 

120.  PsEUDOscoLOPAX  FE>np.u.iL\Trs,  Jerdon.  ('?i 

[54Q]  One  specimen  obtained  in  Yezo,  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum,  and  another  by  Mr.  Owston  at  \okohama  referred  to  this 
species,  or  Macrorhampfnt.^  fin.^t'u.*,  Gmel.  of  N.  America.  •  Swinh..  *  Ibis,' 

1875,  p.  454.)  The  former,  measuring  in  leDgth  290,  wing  150,  bill  70, 
with  legs  and  feet  olive,  and  tinged  with  rust -colour  on  its  upper  and 
lower  parts,  was  killed  in  October ;  while  the  latter,  a  March  specimen, 
shews  no  rust-colour  whatever,  measures  150  in  the  wing,  bill  78.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  bird  i^  between  a  snipe  and  sandpiper. 

121.  NuMEXirS  MAJOR,  T.  &  S. 

[573  '?]    Curlew.     Jap.  *  0-shakn  shigi.' 
Hakodate  specimens  in  the  Museum  there  agree  with  the  '  Fauna 
Japonica '  plate;    (Whitely,   *  Ibis,'    1867,  p.  205 :    Swinhoe,  •  Ibi»,' 

1876,  p.  834. 1  A  note  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  *  gives  this  species  as 
australU  of  Gould,  but  Mr.  Swinhoe  did  not  recoginze  this  identity. 

121 J  NUHENIUS ? 

This,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  former  emtalogne,  makes  the  fifth 
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oorlew  in  Japan.  One  of  the  authors  and  Mr.  Owston  have  boUi 
obtained  it  at  Yokohama.  It  is  about  the  same  size  in  the  body  as 
major.  Is  white  instead  of  eream-color  on  the  under-parts,  and  has 
white  lower  back,  rump,  and  tail ;  the  last  barred  with  brown.  There 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  presented  by  Mr.  Owston,  and 
one  has  been  lately  sent  Mr.  Seebohm  for  identification.  iV.  tahifitnm^ 
Gmel.  (S.  B.  0.  No.  574)  was  credited  to  Commodore  Perry's  Expedition 
in  Japan  (Casein,  *  P.  A.  N.  8.  Phil.,'  1868,  p.  191  to  196),  and  it  is 
recorded  from  Alaska,  (Ridgw.  Bui.  U.  S.  N.  Mus.  No.  21).  Mr.  Swinhoe 
gives  the  measurements  of  a  female  in  Formosa  as  628  x  828,  bill  178, 
tarsus  127,  (Swinh.  'Ibis,'  1868,  p.  410);  and  states  that  it  has  a  striated 
rump,  and  is  much  more  rufescent  than  amtraUs,  Gould.  Our  largest 
example  of  the  latter  (No.  128  of  this  list),  is  2^  inches  less  in  length, 
and  over  one  inch  less  in  the  wing.  In  his  '  Revised  Catalogue  *  Mr. 
Swinhoe  gives  rufescens^  Gould,  as  a  synonym  of  tahitiensis.  Cassin's 
so-called  tahiticus  as  figured  in  Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan,  Vol.  H.  p. 
228,  may  possibly  be  referred  to  amtralis^  Gould.  The  text  and  the 
figure  do  not  agree  ;  the  former  stating  it  to  be  smaller  than  phaopua, 
whereas  the  outline  figure  of  the  head  is  considerably  larger. 

122.  NuHENius  MiNOB,  T.  &  S.=min!^tu^,  Gould. 
[570]   Curlew.  •  Jap.  *  Shaku  shigi.' 
This  diminutive  curlew  is  figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.' 

128.   NUMENIUS  AUSTBALIS,   Gould. 

Curlew. 
Yezo  specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum ;  also  collected  at  Etorop, 
and  at  Yokohama.    Identified  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhoe.     (Swinhoe, 
*  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  884,  et  1868,  p.  445.) 

124.  NuMENius  PHCEOPus,  Lath. 

[571]  Whimbrel.  Jap.  •  Ko-shaku-shigi.' 
Obtained  both  near  Tokio  and  Nagasaki,  and  in  Yezo  and  Eturop. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  Although  Mr. 
Swinhoe  made  this  No.  571  of  his  Bevised  Catalogue  in  1871,  in  1877 
when  he  identified  the  Hakodate  birds  as  phceoptis,  he  considered  all  the 
China  birds  as  No.  572  of  his  Catalogue,  the  Eastern  Whimbrel  N, 
uropygialis,  Gould=iM^ont^wia,  Gmel.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  146.) 
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125.  Ibis  Nippon,  T.  &  S. 

[677]   Japan  Ibis.    Jap.  *  Toki.*    Jap.  in  Yezo,  *  Dan.' 
Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.*    Common  on  the  flats  aronnd  the 
head  of  Tokio  Bay.    Breeds  in  Yezo.    Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and 
Tokio  Mnseums.     (Swinboe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  455.) 

126.  Ibis  pbopinqua,  Swinh. 

[576]   Ibis.    Jap.  *  Kuro-toki,'  *Kama-sagi,*  or  *  Nabe-kabari,' 

Not  nncommon  abont  Omori,  Tokio.     One  specimen  from  that 

locality  in  the  Hakodate  Masenm.    Not  observed  in  Yezo,  and  no 

specimen  yet  sent  to  Earope  for  identification.     Specimens  in  the  Tokio 

Mnseums. 

127.  Platalea  major,  T.  &  S. 

[579]   Spoonbill.    Jap.  *  Hiro-sagi.' 

Not  a  common  bird.  Mr.  H.  Whitely  obtained  a  specimen  at 
Hakodate  (*  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  204),  and  another  procured  there  is  in  the 
Museum.     Also  obtained  in  the  Yokohama  market. 

P.  minor  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  '  is  now  considered  to  be  only  a 
small  example  of  the  above.  (Seebohm,  *Ibi8,'  1879,  p.  27.)  However, 
there  are  examples  in  the  Tokio  museums,  which,  although  varying  little  in 
the  wing  measurements,  which  are  all  about  400  millimetres,  differ  in 
others  particulars.  Some  have  entirely  white  wings,  while  others  have 
part  of  the  webs  of  the  quill  feathers  black,  the  shafts  black,  and  the 
shafts  of  the  scapulars  black.  Some  have  no  black  on  the  webs, 
and  the  shafts  of  the  quills  only  partially  black.  Some  have  long  nape 
plumes,  and  in  others  this  feature  is  wanting.  In  the  bills,  length  of 
tarsus  and  middle  toe,  they  also  differ  considerably. 

128.  Nycticorax  griseus,  Linn. 

[694]  Night  Heron.  Jap.  *  Seguro-goi.' 
Generally  distributed  in  South  Japan.  Eggs  and  young  obtained 
from  a  heronry  below  Kochi  Castle,  Tosa,  in  July.  Nest  placed  on 
highest  branches  of  tall  trees.  Eggs  a  white  bluish  green  color. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  College  Museums  from  Tokio, 
also  in  the  Museums  there.  (Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1877,  p.  146.)  There 
is  a  single  specimen  in  the  Education  Museum  at  Tokio  with  whole 
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plumage  like  an  immatore  Night  Heron,  which  has  somewhat  of  a  crest. 
It  measures  in  the  wing  only  170  mm.  The  hill^is  52,  and  middle  toe 
without  nail  48. 

129.  GoisACHius  MELANOLOPHus,  Baffles. 
[695]  Jap.  *  Miso-goi.' 
This  is  the  Ardea  gouagi  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,*  with  whioh 
figure  it  agrees.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the  young  of  the  common 
Night  Heron.  Several  specimens  obtained  about  Tokio.  Example  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  for  identification.  Not  yet  found  on  Yezo. 
Specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum. 

180.   BOTAUBUS    STELLABIS,   L. 

[596]  Bittern.    Jap.  '  Sankano-goi.' 
Observed  about  Tokio,  and  collected  at  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki. 
Specimens  obtained  in  Yezo  in  the  Sapporo  and  Hakodate  Museums : 
also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  ^  Ibis/  1875,  p.  455.) 

181.  Abdetta  sinensis,  6m. 

[599]  Chinese  Little  Bittern. 
Specimens  obtained  in  Yezo,  at  Yokohama  and  at  Nagasaki  in 
the  Hakodate  and   Sapporo  Museums;   also  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 
(Seebohm,  '  Ibis,*  1879,  p.  27.)    May  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
following  species  by  the  legs  being  feathered  quite  to  the  knee  joint. 

182.  Abdetta  eubhythma,  Swinh. 

[598i]  Von  Schrenck's  Little  Bittern.    Jap.  *  Yoshi-goi.* 
Specimens  obtained  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums. 
(Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,*  1876,  p.  885.)    Also  collected  at  Yokohama. 

188.  Abdea  cinebea,  L. 

[584]  Common  Heron.    Jap.  *Awo-sagi.' 
Occasionally  seen  about  Tokio.  An  example  from  Nagasaki  compared. 
Specimens  obtained  in  Yezo  and  at  Awomori,  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo 
College,  and  Sapporo  Museums  ;  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe, 
*  Ibis,*  1876,  p.  885.)    Collected  also  at  Yokohama. 

184.  Hebodias  modesta,  Gray. 

[586]  Great  Egret.    Japan.  *  0-sagi.* 
This  bird  is  generally  considered  by  ornithologists  as  only  a  small 
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race  of  H.  alba  of  Europe.  (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  27.)  It  arrives 
at  Tokio  in  April,  and  is  tolerably  abundant.  Specimens  obtained  at 
Hakodate,  in  tbe  Museum  tbere ;  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe, 
*  Ibis,*  1876,  p.  885.)  Seen  at  Eturop  Island,'  and  collected  by  Mr. 
Ringer  at  Nagasaki. 

185.  Hebodias  intebmedu,  Wagl. 

[687]  Egret.  Jap.  *  Chiu-sagi.' 
Specimens  agree  with  A,  egrettoides  figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.' 
Bill  bright  orange,  tipped  with  horn  color  in  summer.  Specimens 
from  Nagasaki,  Tokio  and  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  College 
Museums ;  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.  (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p. 
27.) 

186.  Hebodias  qabzetta,  Linn. 

[588]  Little  Egret.     Jap.  *  Shira-sagi.* 

A  very  common  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokio,  where  it  is 
found  the  year  round.     Specimen  sent  to  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  for  identifica- 
tion.    (Seebohm,  'Ibis,  1879,  p.  27.)    Nests  in  tall  trees.     Specimens 
in  the  Tokio  Museums. 
Note, — The  three  species  of  White  Egrets  here  given  are  all  that  rest 

on  specimens  identified  by  comparison  in  Europe,  but  it  seems 

probable  that  a  fourth  species  may  exist  in  Japan.   We  therefore  give 

the  following  summary  : — 
H.  modesta. — The  largest  species.     Generally  if  not  always  with  yellow 

bill.     Migrates  south  of  Tokio  in  winter.     Wing  840  to  880 ;  bill 

ridge  105  to  110;  middle  toe  without  claw  100.     An  unusually 

large   example  measured,  wing  445,    bill  ridge  125,    middle  toe 

without  nail  102,  tarsus  195. 
H,  intermedia, — Thick  yellow  bill,  long  toes.     Migrates  south  of  Tokio 

in  winter.     Wing   300   to  810,  bill  ridge  70  to  75,  middle  toe 

without  nail  76  to  85. 
H,   (jarzetta, — Thin  dark  bill,   short  toes.      Found   about  Tokio   the 

whole  year.     Wing  260  to  300,   bill  ridge  70  to  92,   middle  toe 

without  nail  60  to  72,    tarsus   110  to  115.      Unusually  small 
-  examples  measure    as    low  as  247  in  the  wing,    bill  ridge  71, 

middle  toe  without  nail  58,  tarsus  90. 
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Mr.  Seebohm,  in  a  late  letter,  gives  the  measiirements  of  ifUermsdiA 
as,  wing  280  to  805,  tarsns  100 ;  and  garzetta,  wing  225,  tarsus  90 ; 
but  remarks  that  the  bills  of  the  two  species  do  not  vary  mnch. 

187.  BuBiTLcus  coBOMANDus,  Bodd.  (?) 

[590]  Baff-backed  Egret.  Jap.  *  Ama-sagi.* 
Seems  to  be  rather  abundant  in  the  south,  being  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Osaka  in  winter,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Ota,  it 
assumes  pure  white  plumage.  A  specimen  in  such  state  is  in  his 
possession  which  measures  260  in  the  wing,  the  tarsus  90,  middle 
toe  without  nail  70.  Has  light  coloured  thick  bill.  When  obtained 
in  summer  about  Tokio,  the  head,  neck,  and  middle-back  are  rust  coloory 
in  Which  state  Mr.  Ringer  collected  a  male  specimen  at  Nagasaki, 
measuring  in  length  about  510,  wing  250,  tarsus  90,  middle  toe  without 
nail  70,  bill  ridge  59  and  yellow.  Several  examples  in  the  museums 
in  Tokio.  No  specimen  yet  sent  for  identification  to  Europe.  Is 
included  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica,*  but  not  figured,  as  Ardea  mssata, 

187i  Ardeola ? 

Jap.  *Kuro-sagi.* 
This  was  given  in  a  note  under  No.  187  of  the  former  Catalogue. 
Mr.  Ringer's  and  Mr.  Ota's  specimens  have  now  been  examined.  They 
are  from  the  Goto  Islands  near  Nagasaki,  and  from  Tsu-sima,  in  the 
strait  of  Oorea.  Male  is  dark  blue- slate  color,  with  narrow  white 
line  on  throat,  female  light  slate.  Length  600,  wing  800  millimetres. 
Mr.  Ringer's  specimen  measures,  wing  280,  bill  (dusky  color)  88,  middle 
toe  without  claw  60,  tarsus  70 ;  claws  short  and  worn. 

188.   BUTOBIDES  MAOROBHTNCHUS,  Gould. 

[592]  This  bird  has  been  obtained  at  Nagasaki  by  Mr.  F. 
Ringer,  who  sent  a  specimen  to  the  Norwich  Museum,  where  it  was 
identified.  According  to  Swinhoe  (P.  Z.  S.,  1871,  p.  418)  it  is  larger 
than  javaniciuiy  Horsf.  A  specimen  obtained  at  Hakodate  we  believe  to 
be  the  same  species.  It  measures  in  length  488  mm.;  wing,  200 
mm.;  bill-ridge,  60  mm.  Head  and  neck  resemble  female  Night 
Heron;  wings  nearly  white,  back  dark  mouse  colour,  belly  white.  It 
is  probably  that  given  und^r  the  name  of  Ardea  scapularist  Wagl.,  in  the 
'  Fauna  Japonica.' 
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189.  CicoNiA  BOYciANA,  Swinh. 

Japan  Stork.    Jap.  *  Ko-dzura.* 

This  bird  was  described  as  new  from  Japan  by  the  late  Mr.  B. 
Swinhoe.  It  is  occasionally  obtained  about  Tokio.  There  are  living 
examples  in  the  gardens  of  the  National  Museum,  a  skin  in  the 
Educational  Museum,  and  both  Drs.  Manning  and  Ahlborg  preserved 
specimens. 

The  existence  of  any  stork  in  China  is  very  doubtful.  (Swinhoe, 
P.  Z.  S.,  May,  1873,  p.  12,  18.) 

140.  Gkus  communis,  Bechst.=anma,  BechsL 

[516]  Common  Crane. 
Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  *  as  Orus  cinerea  longirosUis,  with 
top  of  head  vermillion,  legs  dusky,  chin  and  cheeks  white,  otherwise 
slate- color.     Is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  common  Crane  of 
Europe. 

141.  Grus  leucogeranus.  Pall. 

[619]  White  Crane. 
Figured  in  the  'Fauna  Japonica'  in  white  plumage,  with  rust 
brown  head,  and  spots  of  rust  over  other  parts.     Vermillion  on  forehead, 
and  reaching  behind  and  below  the  eye.     Vermillion  bill  and  legs.     Is 
considered  to  be  the  White  Crane  of  Europe, 

142.  Grus  leucauchen,  T. 

[517]  Crane.  Jap.  *  Tan-cho.' 
This  is  the  national  Crane  of  Japan,  so  commonly  given  in  native 
drawings,  and  much  and  deservedly  admired.  It  was  formerly  only 
allowed  to  be  hawked  with  great  ceremony  by  nobles  of  the  highest  rank. 
Live  examples  may  bo  seen  at  the  National  Museum.  Specimens  obtained 
near  Sapporo,  Yezo,  as  late  as  January,  in  the  Sapporo  Museum,  and 
others  in  the  College  Museum  there.  Also  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.  A 
fine  male  example  collected  by  Mr.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki  in  January, 
measured  in  length  about  1860,  wing  640,  bill  185,  tarsus  290. 

143.  Grus  monachus,  T. 

[516]  Crane.     Jap.  *  Nabe-dzuru.' 
Not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokio,  from  which  locality 
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is  a  specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.  Figured  in  the  'Fauna 
Japonica.*  White  head  and  neck,  no  vermillion  nape,  otherwise  dark 
lead  colour,  legs  the  same. 

144.  Gbus  ANTIGONE,  Linu.  (?) 

Crane.    Jap.  '  Mana-dzuru.'  i 

This  is*  the  most  abundant  Crane,  and  is  a  choice  game-bird  with 
the  Japanese.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  young  of  *  Tancho  *  by  the 
long  tertial  plume  feathers  being  white,  having  no  black  throat,  color  of 
legs  being  pink,  and  the  vermillion  below  the  eye.  It  is  a  lead-coloured 
bird,  with  white  back-neck  right  down  between  the  shoulders.  Length 
about  four  feet,  wing  28  inches,  bill  5^.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  at  Sapporo  procured  in  Yezo.  From  the  description  sent  Mr. 
H.  Seebohm  of  a  specimen  from  Tokio  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  he 
considers  it  to  be  (r.  antigone,     (Seebohm,  '  Ibis,*  1879,  p.  28.) 

It  is  singular  that  this  Crane  is  not  included  in  the  'Fauna 
Japonica.' 

145.    RHYNCHiEA  BENQALENSIS.    L. 

[556]  Painted  Snipe.  Jap.  '  Tama-shigi.' 
This  bird  is  known  to  sportsmen  in  the  south,  but  probably  does 
not  reach  Yezo.  It  has  been  found  breeding  on  Fuji-san.  Example 
from  Nagasaki  has  been  compared.  Specimen  from  Yokohama  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum ;  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  '  Ibi^,' 
1877,  p.  146.) 

146.  Rallus  indicus,  Blyth. 

[609]  Indian  Water-Rail.  Jap.  *  Kuina.' 
Generally  distributed  throughout  Japan,  including  Yezo.  Some 
breed  about  Yokohama.  Specimens  in  the  Tokio,  Hakodate  and  Sapporo 
College  Museums.  When  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  '  was  published  it  was 
not  considered  distinct  from  the  European  species  A.  aqiuUicus,  and  was 
included  in  Mr.  H.  Whiteley*s  list  also  under  this  name.  (Swinhoe, 
'Ibis,*  1874,  p.  168.)  Mr.  Swinhoe  obtained  aquaticus  in  China, 
which  he  distinguishes  by  being  somewhat  smaller,  having  yellow  iris, 
red  bill,  and  wanting  the  facial  mark.  We  are  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  between  our  specimens  and  a  European  example  which  we 
have.    (Swinhoe  '  Ibis  '  1878  p.  868). 
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147.   POBZANA   EBTTHBOTHORAX,    T.    &    S. 

[605]  Bed-breasted  Bail.  Jap.  '  Hi-koina.' 
This  Bail  is  likewise  generally  distribnted.  Specimens  in  the 
Sapporo,  Hakodate,  and  Tokio  Masenms.  (Blakiston,  '  Ibis,'  1862,  p. 
881 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis/  1874,  p.  168.)  Figured  in  the  *  Fanna  Japonica.' 
Examples  of  both  these  Bails  collected  by  Mr.  Binger  at  Nagasaki  are 
in  the  Norwich  Museum. 

148.  PoBZANA  PYGMEA,  Naum.  (?) 

[606]  Baillon's  Crake.  Jap.  *  Hime-kuina.* 
A  specimen  obtained  in  Yezo,  now  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  was 
refen*ed  to  this  species  (Swinhoe,  ^  Ibis,*  1876,  p.  885),  but  this  name 
will  probably  not  stand,  our  examples  being  considerably  smaller  than 
Baillon's  Crake  of  Europe.  This  was  also  noted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Swinhoe  in  his  *  Bevised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  China  *  (Pro.  Zool. 
Soc,  May,  1871),  where  he  remarked  that  Pallas'  name  of  mintUa 
should  apply.  Yarrell's  measurements  '^converted,  are,  165  x  102 
millimetres,  whereas  our  specimens  measure  152  x  82 ;  and  a  fully 
develDped  adult  obtained  by  Mr.  Ota  at  Shidzuoka  not  over  90  in  the 
wing.  A  Nagasaki  male  example  collected  by  Mr.  Binger  compares 
exactly  with  the  Yezo  and  Yokohama  specimens.  We  have  lately  sent  one 
to  Europe  for  proper  comparison. 

149.    PORZANA    EXQUISITA,    Swiuh. 

[60GJ]  Button  Crake.     Jap.  *  Shima-kuina.' 

Specimens  collected  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     The  late 

Mr.  B.   Swinhoe,  who  described  this  bird,  identified  a  specimen  sent 

him.     (*  Ibis','  1876,  p.  835.)     The  species  is' figured  in  the  *  Ibis,' for 

1875,  pi.  ni.     Examples  obtained  at  Yokohama  agree  with  those  firom 

Yezo,  except  in  being  less  rufous. 

• 

149i  Gallicrex  cristata,  Lath  (?) 

[602]  A  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Binger  at  Nagasaki  has 
the  heavy  bill,  long  tarsus,  long  narrow  hind  toe,  and  long  tertials  of 
an  example  collected  on  the  Yangtsze  river  by  one  of  the  authors. 
It  is  not  in  mature  plumage,  and  wants  the  red  skin  on  forehead.  It  was 
collected  in  June,  and  is  marked  as  a  female.  Wing  162,  tarsus  62, 
middle  toe  without  nail  65,  hind  toe  without  nail  27. 
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150.  Gallinula  chlobopus,  L. 

[608]  Moorhen.    Jap.  *  Ban.* 
Found  both  on  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo.     Specimens  in  the 
Hakodate  and  Sapporo  College  Museums    compared  with  European 
examples.    Also  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     (B.  &  P.,  *  Ibis,*  1878,  pk 
225.) 

151.  FULICA  atra,  L.. 

[610]  Coot.    Jap.  *  0-ban.* 
Common  on  the  rivers  north  of  Tokio.     Specimens  shot  at  Hakodate 
and  Yokohama.     Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  as  F,  atra  japonica. 
Specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museums.     (B.  and  P.,  <  Il)is,*  1878,  p.  225.) 

152.  Otis  tarda,  L.  (?) 

[514]  Great  Bustard.     Jap.  *  No-gan.' 

A  bird  supposed  to  be  a. Great  Bustard  was  brought  into  the  Hiogo 
market  quite  fresh  in  December,  1876.  It  weighed  18^  pounds.  It 
probably  was  of  this  species,  which  is  found  at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and 
Peking  in  winter,  according  to  Swinhoe's  '  Revised  Catalogue,*  (P.  Z.*S., 
1871,  p.  402),  where  he  notes  having  a  female  from  Shanghai  **  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  European  bird,  and  more  broadly  banded  with  black 
on  the  upper  parts,"  and  mentions  a  small  species  observed  by  P^e 
David  near  Peking.  • 

Japanese  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Bustard,  and  gave  the 
Shimosa  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Tokio  as  one  of  the  localities  where 
it  was  to  be  found,  but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  examples  until 
last  year  Mr.  Edwin  Dqn  of  Sapporo  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  two 
while  out  shooting  with  one  of  the  authors  on  the  11th  and  18th  November, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Iskari  River  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Yezo. 
These  two  specimens  were  preserved.  One  of  them  is  mounted*  in  the 
Sapporo  Museum,  and  the  other  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Seebohm  in 
London  for  proper  identification.  They  both  appear  to  be  in  their 
second  year,  say  about  eighteen  months  old.  The  organs  of  generation 
were  not  clearly  discernablo  in  either,  owing  to  damage  of  the  parts  by 
shot,  but  one  seemed  to  be  a  young  female.  The  crops  and  stomachs 
contained  herbs  {artemedaj  dandelion y  etc.),  and  grasshoppers.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  water-pouch,  mentioned  by  Yarrell  as  belonging  to 
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the  male,  in  either ;  nor  do  they  agree  with  his  description  of  adults  of 
0,  tarda,  hut  we  are  inclined  to  helieve  they  would  correspond  with  hirds 
of  that  species  of  the  age  we  take  them  to  be.    The  principal  points  of 
difference  from  Yarrell's  description  are  as  follows  : 
First  Example,     (Sapporo  Musenm  specimen)  yonng  female  ? 

Length  790  mm.  (=81  in.).  , 

Wing  480  mm.  (=18.76  in.). 

Bill  along  gape  65  mm.  (=2.5  in.). 

From  front  of  nostril  to  end  of  bill,  25  mm.  (=1.0  in.). 

Tarsus,  120  mm.  (=4.75  in.^. 

Middle  toe  with  nail,  62  mm.  (=2.44  in.). 

Extent  of  outstretched  wings,  1550  mm.  (=61  in.). 

2nd  and  8rd  primaries  the  longest,  5th  equal  the  1st.  Iris  of  eye, 
dark  hazel.  Legs,  feet,  and  bill,  dusky-slate,  lower  mandible 
lightest.  Weight,  6  pounds.  Chin,  pure  white.  Neck,  delicate 
lavender.  All  under  parts  white.  Primary  quills  white, 
running  into  dusky  towards  the  tips.  There  are  no  plumes 
from  the  chin,  nor  bare  space  under  where  they  should  be. 
A  few  mottled  woodcock-like  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
On  the  inner  webs  of  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
primaries,  just  where  they  suddenly  narrow,  about  eight 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  wing,  a  small  spot  of  white. 
There  is  more  black  on  the  back  than  there  should  be  in  an 
adult,  the  wing-coverts  are  turning  white,  the  centre  tail 
feathers  not  being  yet  tipped  with  it.  Evidently  changing  in 
most  parts  from  the  woodcock-like  plumage  of  an  immature 
bird. 
Second  Example  (spec.  No.  2756  sent  to  Mr.  Seebohm). 

Length,  810  mm.  (=32  in.). 

Wing,  488  mm.  (=19  in.). 

Bill  along  gape,  75  mm.  (=8  in.). 

Front  of  nostril  to  end  of  bill,  28  mm.  (=:1.1  in.). 

Tarsus,  120  mm.  (=4.75  in.). 

Middle  toe  and  nail,  64  mm.  (==2.5  in.). 

Extent  of  outstretched  wings,  1550  mm.  (=61  in.). 

2nd  and  3rd  primaries  equal,  and  longest  1st  equal  to  6th. 
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Eye,  foot,  bill,  and  legs,  same  as  first  example.  Weight,  7i  poonda. 

In  general  character  of  plumage  agrees  with  first  example,  but  is 

apparently  more  matured.    The  white  spots  on  the  primaries 

occur  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.    The  tail  featherSi 

of  which  there  are  twenty,  are  more  developed,  the  outer  ones 

being  broader  and  nearly  white,  with  indistinct  black  bands 

near  the  ends,  the  whole  gradually  getting  darker  towards 

the  middle  ones,  four  of  which  shew  no  white  at  all.    There 

is  considerably  more  white  on  the  wings  generally,  especially 

on  the  coverts  and  tertials,  some  of  which  are  nearly  fully 

white.     Scapulars  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back.    The 

redish  stone-colour  and  little  dark  mottling  extends  more  than 

half  way  up  the  hind  neck.     On  the  head  is  an  indistinct  dark 

line  from  the  bill  over  the  forehead  to  the  nape. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Ringer  has  sent  as  a  specimen  of 

evidently  an  older  bird,  labelled  *'  male,  December  1880,'*    It  measures 

in  length  about  970,  wing  600,  tarsus  155,  and  has  slight  throat  plumes  ; 

so  that  the  priority  of  preserving  a  specimen  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ringer 

by  nearly  a  year.     It  was  obtained  at  lasahai,  fifteen  miles  north  of 

Nagasaki,  after  a  gale  of  wind. 

168.  Phasianus  veesicolob,  Yieill. 

Green  Pheasant.  Jap.  *  Eiji.' 
General  throughout  Eiushiu,  and  the  southern  islands,  and  as  &r 
as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Main  Island,  but  does  not  inhabit  Yezo. 
It  readily  interbreeds  with  the  Chinese  P.  torquatus^  the  hybrid  being  a 
remarkably  fine  bird,  surpassing  in  beauty  and  weight  either  of  its 
parents.    A  female  in  male  plumage  was  shot  by  Mr.  Dare  in  November, 

1877.  Many  others  have  since  been  obtained,  mostly  mules  between 
versicolor  and  torqtiatm. 

Some  Japanese  contend  that  the  Green  Pheasant  is  not  polygamous* 
but  our  own  observations  do  not  confirm  this  improbable  peculiarity. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,*  1875. 
p.  452).  Eggs,  5  to  6,  dark  olive,  very  much  depressed.   (B.  &  P.,  '  Ibis,' 

1878,  p.  226.) 

164.  Phasianus  s(emmebrinoi,  T. 

Copper  Pheasant.    Jap.  *  Yamadori.* 
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The  range  of  this  species  is  similar  to  the  last»  not  croBsing  the 
Strait  of  Tsugam  into  Yezo.  It  frequents  the  phiins  and  higher  parts 
of  the  mountains  indifferently.  The  Japanese  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining in  captivity  hybrids  of  this  and  the  Green  Pheasant.  Of  a  pair 
which  we  have  seen,  the  female  is  large,  the  male  small,  but  of  very 
gorgeous  plumage.  In  both,  the  tail  of  the  Green  Pheasant  was  present, 
and  the  hen,  except  for  her  size,  had  little  to  distinguish  her  from  that 
species.  Eggs  5  to  6,  about  2  inches  long,  and  resemble  a  pullet's  egg, 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  reddish.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio 
Museums.     (B.  &  P.,  •  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  226.) 

154i.  Phasianus  TORQUATus,  Gmcl. 

[479]  China  Bing-necked  Pheasant. 
The  elder  Mr.  Ota  informs  us  that  all  the  pheasants  on  Tsu-sima, 
in  the  Strait  of  Corea,  are  of  this  sg^cies. 

155.  Tetbastes  bonasia,  L. 

[506]  Hazel  Grouse.      Jap.  '  Yezo  Bai-eho.'    Jap.  in  Yezo, 

*  Yamadori.' 

This  wood-grouse— which  is  a  European  species — seems  not  to  be 

found  south  of  the  Strait  of  Tsngaru  separating  Yezo  from  the  Main 

Island.     Specimens  in  various  museums,  all  from  Yezo.      (Biakiston, 

•  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  829  :  Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  204 :  B.  &  P.,  *  Ibis,' 
1878,  p.  226.) 

Writers  on  Japan  have  confused  this  bird  with  both  the  Ptarmigan 
and  Pheasant.  See  *  Evidences  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Japan  '  (Trans. 
As.  See.  Jap.,  1880),  and  *  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.'     Doubtless 

*  Rai-cho  '  applied  by  Southern  Japanese,  and  *  Yamadori '  by  Japanese 
on  Yezo,  by  which  the  Ptarmigan  and  Copper  Pheasant  are  also  known, 
has  tended  to  the  confusion. 

156.  Lagopus  mutus,  Gould.  (?) 

Ptarmigan.  Jap.  *  Bai-cho 
Some  specimens  of  what  appear  to  be  this  species  in  the  collection 
of  the  National  Museum  are  from  Kaga  ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  at 
Ontake,  on  the  borders  of  Shin-shiu.  We  are  very  anxious  to  obtain 
examples  for  proper  comparison  with  the  European  bird,  and  would 
draw  the  attention  of  travellers  in  mountainous  parts  of  Japap  to  the 
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deuTftbilitjr  of  collecting.     Lagopvs  nmtws  wae  included  in  the  'Faank 
J&ponica  '  on  the  authority  of  a  Japanese  drawing. 
166i  Laoopus ? 

Ur.  K.  J.  Snow  was  fortunate  enough  dnriug  the  past  siimmer 
to  obtain  a  Ptarmigan  (possibly  a  Willow  Qrouae,  L.  aUnu,  Gm.,  or 
rupestris,  Gm.)  on  Sumahu  or  Pervi,  the  nearest  island  of  the  Knrils  to 
Eamschatka.  It  measures  in  the  wing  200  mm.,  and  is  white,  with 
Vke  exception  of  the  black  tail  feathers,  and  line  tbrongh  the  eye.  He 
has  taken  the  specimen  to  England  for  esamination. 
167.  CoTUBHix  japonica,  T.  &  8. 

[608i]  Red-throated  Quail.    Jap.  '  Udzora.' 

The  qaail  is  found  more  or  lees  thronghoat  Japan.  It  migrates 
northward  in  spring  and  southward  in  autumn,  being  abundant  in  Yezo 
during  sammer,  where  an  occasion^  one  is  found  daring  a  mild  winter. 
It  has  been  observed  breeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Yamaaaka  Lake,  at  the 
foot  of  Fuji,  and  aboat  Tokio. 

Specimens  in  the  Tokio,  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Mnsenms.  (Swinhoe, 
'  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  126  and  462.) 
167i.  CoTUBNis  couHUHis,  Bonn. 
[608]  Common  Quail. 

Mr.  B.  Swinhoe  considered  the  South  China  bird — withont  the  red 
throat — as  communis,  while  that  obtained  by  him  at  Chefoo,  which  he 
compared  with  Hakodate  specimens,  as  japonica.  (Swinhoe,  <  Ibis,' 
1876,  p.  126  and  462.)  Mr.  F.  Ringer  collected  specimens  at  Nagasaki 
in  January  and  December,  which  appear  to  agree  with  the  South  Chin* 
bird,  and  similar  ones  have  since  been  obtained  near  Yokohama.  W« 
have  sent  specimens  of  both  forms  to  Mr.  Seebohm  who  says,  "  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  two  quails,"  and  considers  the  two  gpccimens  scot,  ns 
adult  male  and  female  of  communis ;  while  on  the  Otber  hand  male  and  ' 
female  examples  sent  by  Mr.  Ringer  have  been  nawid  at  tbc  Norwicli 
Museum  AB  japonica.  The  light  throated  birds  are  larger  and  heavier  in 
the  body.  The  plate  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  appears  to  include  both. 
158.  CoLtniBA  Livu,  Temm.  (?) 

[466]   Rock  Pigeon.    Jap. '  Eawara-bato.' 

A  bloe  rock  pigeon  which  breeds  in  the fiunons  cave  of.BoQtensa 


r 
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OD  Enoabima,  may  be  of  this  or  an  allied  epecios.  Thore  is  a  Bpocimen 
in  the  MuBoum  of  the  college  at  Sapporc^  obtaioed  probably  from  the 
sontb,  the  locality  uot  being  given. 

159.  TuRTUB  OELABTEs,  Temm. 

[470]  Eastern  Tnrtle-Dove.  Jap.  '  Kyi-bato.' 
Remains  all  the  year  roaod  on  the  plains,  bnt  is  most  abundant  in 
winter.  In  Yczo  only  in  Bammer,  It  breeds  in  the  noighbonrhood  of 
Yokohama  oven  as  late  as  November,  Mr.  J.  Dare  having  found  a  nest 
with  eggs  ou  the  4th  November,  and  Mr,  G.  H.  Olmsted  ooe  containing 
fally  fledged  yoting  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  (Wbitely  as 
T.  rtiiiicola,  'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  204:  Swinhoo,  'Ibis,'  1874,  p.  162.) 
Observe'd  on  Etnrop  Island.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Tokio,  Sapporo, 
Hakodate,  and  Sapporo  College  Masenma. 

160.  TUBTUR  B180RIUS,  L. 

[472]  Barbary  Dove.    Jap.  'Shirako-bato.' 
This  EpccicB,  which  also  inhabits  North  China,  arrives  about  Tokio 
in  April,  and  is  often  brought  olive  to  market  Id  large  numbers.    light 

fan'D-color  varieties  are  found,  the  same  as  in  China.     It  breeds  very 
late,  young  birds  being  obtained  in  November.     Not  yet  procured  in 
Yezo.     I  Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1876,  p.  384  et  1877,  p.  145.) 
Specimens  in  the  Tokio  and  Hakodate  Museums, 

IGOi    TUBTITR  ? 

Mr.  AUq  Owston  bae  specimens  of  a  dove  smaller  than  risonug. 
Length  about  233,  wing  1SJ2.  Head  slate-blue,  dark  hind  neck  collar. 
Rump,  primaries,  and  tail,  dark  slate-blue.  Back,  wing-coverts,  breast, 
and  belly,  Guc  plum -cliocot ate.  Said  by  the  dealer  to  havo  been  killed 
'u  a  wild  state.     A  specimen  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Seebohm. 

161.  Tbebon  sieboldi,  Temm. 

Siebold's  Green  Pigeon.  Jap,  '  Awo-bato.' 
This  bird  seems  peculiar  to  Japan,  is  figured  in  the  '  Faona  Japo- 
nica '  and  received  its  name  as  a  tribntejto  its  discoverer.  It  belongs 
to  the  Siihenocercas  group  of  the  fruit-eating  pigeons  of  the  Malay 
archipelago  and  India,  being  npFetoited  in  Fonuosa  by  T,  formo»m  and 
tororim.  No.  461  and  4C2  ol  Swiiibou's  '  Iiimt«jd  Cutalogiu'.'  The  nadve 
bnnten  attnot  it  withtti  shot  by  imitating  ItN  lnog  and  varitd  <  ooo.' 
vokx.  17 
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In  Tezo  it  is  found  only  daring  summer,  where  its  seems  to  prefer 
moderately  high  wooded  blufTs  adjoining  the  sea- shore,  on  the  sands 
of  which  it  frequently  alights.  ( Whitely,  *  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  204 :  Swinhoe, 
<  Ibis,*  1876,  p.  452.)  Specimens  in  the  Tokio,  Hakodate  and  Sapporo 
Museums. 

162.  Cabpophaoa  ianthina,  T.  &  S. 

Crow  Pigeon.  Jap.  *  Karasu-bato.' 
Formerly  abundant  on  Sarushima,  Tokio  Bay.  The  *  coo  *  is  loud 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  bird  spreading  its  tail  and  clashing  its  pinion 
feathers  together.  Seen  also  in  Shikoku.  A  specimen  collected  by  Mr. 
Kinger  at  Nagasaki  measures  in  the  wing  250  mm..  This  is  a  purple 
and  green-bronze  bird  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,*  where  the 
measurements  given  are  860  x  280  mm.  We  believe  it  is,  like  the  fore- 
going, peculiar  to  Japan.  It  belongs  to  the  lantJuxruu  group  of  the 
Malay  archipelago  and  Pacific  Islands.  See  Wallace*,  *  Ibis,*  1865,  p. 
869. 

168.  CUCULUS  CANORUS,  L. 

[458]  Cuckoo.     Jap.  *  Kako.* 

The  Japan  bird  is  probably  identical  with  the  European  Cuckoo,  its 
habits  and  note  being  the  same,  but  by  some  ornithologists  it  has  been 
called  C,  canorinm^  or  the  eastern  form  of  the  common  Cuckoo.  Our 
specimens  show  variation  in  thickness  of  the  breast-bars,  but  some 
compare  exactly  with  English  examples.  They  are  all,  however,  readily 
distinguishable  from  himalayannsy  No.  165  of  this  list.  It  is  common 
about  Fuji-san,  and  inhabits  Yezo  in  summer.  It  was  obtained  at 
Hakodate  by  Commodore  Perry *s  Expedition.  (Blakiston,  '  Ibis,*  1862, 
p.  825:  Whitely.  'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  195:  Swinhoe,  *Ibis,*  1875,  p. 
451.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums  from  various 
localities. 

164.  CucuLus  poLiocEPHALUs.  Lath. 

[459]  Cuckoo.     Jap.  *  Ho-to-to-gisu.' 
This  bird  is  a  miniature  of  the  preceding  species,  but  is  easily 
separable,  as  the  traverse  bars  on  the  breast  are  much  broader  and  the 
centre  tail  feather  has  seventeen  alternate  white  spots,  the  first  six 
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being  nearly  opposed  and  the  last  pair  being  oonflaent.  There  is  only 
a  slight  indication  of  spots  on  the  tail  of  C.  canorus.  The  male  is  very 
much  smaller,  measuring  only  6i  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  end 
of  the  pinion  feathers  against  8^  inches  in  canorus.  The  female  is  large 
and  measures  li  inches  from  the  shoulder.  The  chin  and  throat  are 
grey,  the  breast  and  belly  white,  with  broad  traverse  black  bars ;  under 
tail  coverts  plain,  with  a  rufous  tinge.  Immature  birds  spotted.  The 
breast  of  the  female  is  nearly  black. 

The  note  is  very  different  from  the  Cuckoo,  being  the  syllables 
*  ho-tuk-tnk '  constantly  repeated  as  it  flies  from  bush  to  bush.  It  is  very 
restless,  seldom  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  a  minute. 

This  bird  has  the  unfortunate  reputation  of  possessing  wonderful 
medicinal  qualities,  and  is  much  hunted  by  the  Japanese,  a  paste  made 
of  the  burnt  feathers  being  used  as  a  salve  for  cuts  and  wounds,  and 
the  bird  roasted  whole  or  reduced  to  charcoal  is  eaten  as  a  cure  for 
consamption,  eye- disease  and  other  disorders.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Eaempfer,  who  calls  it  a  night  bird,  and  has  fortunately  given  a  drawing  of 
it  with  the  Japanese  name  in  Chinese  characters.  He  was  quite  right 
in  so  calling  it,  as  it  is  very  active  on  moonlight  nights.  Specimens 
in  the  Museums  at  Tokio,  Hakodate  and  Sapporo. 

166.  CucuLus  HiMALAYANus,  Vigors. 

[460]   Cuckoo.     Jap.  *  Tsu-tsu-dori.' 

This  bird  almost  exactly  resembles  C,  poHocephaluSy  but  is  mueh 
larger,  the  wing  measuring  8  inches  from  the  shoulder.  It  has  (he  same 
number  of  spots  on  the  tail,  but  they  are  not  so  large.  The  bill  is 
shorter  and  rather  more  curved.  Its  note  is  very  deep  and  can  be  heard 
for  a  long  distance.  It  resembles  the  syllables  'hoo-hoo'  twice  in 
succession  and  then  a  pause.  Specimens  in  the  Museums  at  Tokio  and 
Hakodate.  It  has  been  collected  at  Nikko,  Fuji,  and  Oyama,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  Yezo. 

Mr.  Scebohm  obtained  this  cuckoo  in  Siberia  (*  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  826), 
where  his  description  of  its  note  agrees  perfectly  with  the  above. 

165i  CuCULUS  HYPERYTHBUS,  Gould.  (?) 

[456]  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  who  mentions 
two  skins  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Heywood  Jones  (*  Ibis,'  1878,  p. 
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827 ),  but  we  are  ioclined  to  believe  that  tbey  belong  to  one  of  the  four 
species  otherwise  enumerated  in  this  list.  We  believe  we  saw  these 
specimens,  but  do  not  clearly  remember  which  of  the  four  species  they 
were. 

166.  Heibocogctx  fuoax.    Horsf. 

[455]   Cuckoo.    Jap.  *  Jiu-ichi.' 

The  back  of  the  male  is  slaty  black,  inclining  to  rufous.  It  has  a 
white  collar  partially  extending  round  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  tail  is 
barred  like  a  hawk,  and  the  breast  is  white,  with  scattered  brown 
feathers  and  with  large  longitudinal  dark  brown  stripes.  The  female 
is  darker  on  the  back  ;  the  breast  is  a  uniform  reddish  brown  withoat 
stripes.  It  measures  8  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  the 
pinions. 

It  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  Cuckoos,  but  fully  makes  up  by 
extra  vociferousness  and  activity.  The  male  is  fond  of  perching  on  the 
suinmit  of  a  dead  tree,  spreading  out  its  wings,  elevating  its  tail  and 
repeating  the  word  *jiu-ichi'  (Jap.  for  11),  at  first  slowly  and  then 
gradually  faster  and  faster,  until  it  cannot  articulate  any  longer.  It 
then  tumbles  off  its  perch,  flits  to  another,  and  repeats  the  performance. 

The  Japanese  are  superstitious  concerning  this  bird,  as  it  is  seldom 
seen  near  dwellings,  and  they  believe  that  its  visits  to  them  portends 
an  earthquake,  as  its  cry  is  thought  to  resemble  the  word  'ji-shin' 
( Jap.  for  *  earthquake '),  and  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  *•  Ji-shin-cho,*  t.^., 
*  Earthquake  bird,'  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Specimens  in  the  Museums  at  Tokio,  Sapporo  and  Hakodate,  obtained 
at  Nikko,  Oyama,  and  Fuji.    It  occurs  also  in  Yezo. 

167.   PiCUS  MAJOR,    L. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Jap.  *  Akagcra.' 
This  is  a  European  species.  It  inhaits  the  Main  Island,  the  EnrilB 
and  Yezo,  and  has  been  found  breeding  on  Fuji.  While  the  light  parts 
about  the  face,  throat  and  breast  in  Yezo  examples  are  nearly  white, 
southern  specimens  are  deeply  tinged  with  brown.  In  two  specimens 
from  Nikko,  in  the  Education  Museum,  only  the  two  central  tail  feathers 
are  entirely  black.  This  peculiarity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  birds 
from  that  district,  as  we  find  some  Yezo  examples  exhibiting  the  same 
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character.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Miuieami. 
(Blakiston, » Ibis/ 1862,  p.  825  :  Whitely,  *  Ibis/  1867,  p.  196 :  Swinhoo, 
*  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  461 :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,*  1879,  p.  29.) 

168.  Picus  piPRA,  Pall. 

Siberian  Lesser  Spottdd  Woodpecker. 

Specimens  obtained  at  Sapporo,  in  Yezo,  by  Mr.  Fokashi,  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum,  and  one  in  the  college  Museum  at  Sapporo. 

Of  a  skin  sent  to  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  that  gentleman  remarked  that  it 
was  intermediate  in  color  and  size  between  P.  minor  of  North  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  small  dingy  race  of  West  and  Southern  Europe. 
(Seebohm,  *Ibis,'  1879,  p.  29.)  In  a  later  paper  on  the  ornithology  of 
Siberia  ('Ibis,'  1880,  p.  181)  he  calls  it  pipra,  and  says  that 
''  compared  with  the  South -European  form  it  is  an  excellent  species.*' 
He  distinguishes  it  by  being  slightly  larger  than  minor,  '*the  whole 
nnderparts  unspotted  silky  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  under  tail- 
coverts,  which  are  slightly  streaked  with  black.  The  outside  tail  feathers 
have  two  rudimentary  cross  bars.  The  transverse  bars  on  the  back  and 
rump  are  also  nearly  obsolete.  The  wing  measures  8.76  inches  and  the 
tail  2.6.  This  species  is  the  Plats  kamschatkensis  of  Cabinis,  Bonaparte, 
Suudevall,  and  Malherbo."  Oar  specimens  do  not  show  these  distinc- 
tions clearly. 

169.  Picus  leuconotus,  Bechst. 

White-backed  Woodpecker.  Jap.  *  0-akagera.* 
This  is  also  a  European  species,  and  inhabits  Southern  Japan  as 
well  as  Yezo.  It  is  the^  largest  of  the  black  and  white  woodpeckers  in 
this  country.  Northern  and  southern  examples  do  not  differ.  Specimens 
in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  ( Blakiston,* '  Ibis,'  1862, 
p.  825  :  Whitely  as  iiralmsis,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  196  :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,' 
1875,  p.  451.) 

Curiously  enough,  these  European  species  of  spotted  woodpeckers 
found  in  Japan  do  not  occur  in  China,  but  are  there  represented  by 
mundarinvsj  majoroides,  pernyii,  and  inmilaris ;  the  last,  confined  to 
Formosa,  is  a  small  but  close  ally  of  leuconotus. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  education  Museum  at  Tokio  collected  in 
Yamato,  south-west  of  Osaka,  of  the  same  size  as  female  leuconottUf 
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measuring  in  the  wing  152  mm.  It  has  red  head  and  general  resemblance 
to  the  male  leuconotus,  but  has  much  more  black  on  the  breast,  and  the 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  back  is  almost  wanting.  It  may  possibly  be 
a  localized  race  if  not  distinct  species. 

170.  Pious  kisuki,  T.  &  S. 

Japan  Spotted  Woodpeckef .    Jap.  *  Ko-gera.* 

This  species,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Japan,  was 
discovered  by  Siebold  and  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.'  It  has  lately 
been  placed  in  the  genus  lyngipiciis,  (Hargitt,  *  Ibis,*  1882,  p.  86.)  It 
seems  generally  distributed  throughout  the  country,  including  Yezo. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakis- 
ton,  » Ibis,'  1862,  p.  825 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  461 :  Seebohm, 
» Ibis,'  1879,  p.  29.) 

It  is  distinguishable  at  once  from  minor  or  pipra  by  the  absence  of 
white  forehead,  and  its  short  tail. 

As  far  as  our  observations  go,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  non-migratory 
peculiar  Japan  bird  found  on  Yezo.  The  others,  which  were  enumerated 
in  the  introduction  to  the  former  catalogue  (Trans.  As.  Soc.  Japan, 
May,  1880),  namely  : — Gecinvs  awokera,  Acredida  trivirgata,  OamUMi 
japonicuSf  Phasianus  versicolor^  and  Phasiamis  soemmerringi, — are  con- 
fined to  the  main  and  southern  islands,  the  Strait  of  Tsugaru  seeming  to 
be  a  zoological  boundary.  The  migratory  species  of  course  not  being 
obstructed  by  the  strait,  are  common  to  both, islands,  depending  on  the 
season  of  the  year.  So  far  as  yet  discovered  (omitting  carpohaga  ianUiina^ 
which  is  possibly  a  non-migratory  pigeon),  thay  are: — Treron  SiebolM^ 
Alauda  japonica y  Emheriza  variabilis,  Emberiza  yezoensis,  Evnberixa 
personata^  Dhlorospiza  kawarahiba^  Stumia  pyrrhogenys^  Hypnpet$$ 
amaurotisy  Anthns  japonicus,  Parus  variusy  Zoster  ops  japordcus^  Symium 
rufescens  and  Scops  stictonotus.  Most  of  them  have  representatives  in 
allied  species  on  the  main  land  of  China,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
exhibit  the  identity  and  non-identity  of  the  birds  of  the  Japan  islands 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  'continent  that  we  have  given  the  nnmbeni 
of  Swinboe's  *  Revised  Catalogue '  in  this  list. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  although  evidence  seems  to 
point  out  the  Strait  of  Tsugaru  as  a  good  zoological — and  partially 
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botanical — line  of  demarkation,  yet  there  are  instances  of  non-migratory 
birds  not  found  in  China  but  occurring  in  Japan  in  a  lower  latitude, 
that  are  identical  with  European  species,  they  not  having  undergone 
modification  while  forced  by  the  cold  of  a  glacial  period  to  seek  refuge 
in  this  eastern  comer  of  Europasia.  Of  these,  Sitta  mropea  is  a  good 
instance,  its  repfesentativos  in  China  being  S.  villosa^  S,  sinengiSf  and 
S.  amurensis.  See  Swinhoe*s  *  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  China,' 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  May,  1871.  Of  such  birds  as  are  common  to  China 
and  Japan,  even  although  they  be  non-migratory  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  expression,  there  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  that  Europasian 
species  should  occur,  because  the  Strait  of  Corea  cannot  be  accounted  a 
serious  obstacle,  when  the  furious  westerly  and  north-westerly  winds 
which  sweep  across  that  region  from  the  Mongolian  steppes  are  considered. 
But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question  of  peculiar  Japan 
birds,  both  migratory  and  non-migratory.  For  instead  of  these  species 
being  modified  from  existing  Europasian  forms,  they  may  be  remnants  of 
former  species,  which  had  been  crowded  out  on  the  continent,  but  not 
necessarily  so  in  Japan,  because  the  former  land  connection  of  the  present 
islands  having  been  probably  only  to  the  north — say  between  Sakhalin  and 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Amoor — would  admit  only  of  pressure  from  the 
north,  which  pressure  would  cease  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  change  from 
the  warm  to  the  glacial  epoch.  On  this  point  the  proper  identification 
of  the  Ptarmigan  of  central  Japan  mentioned  under  No.  156  is  much 
desired,  for  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  localized  species  like  the  Scotch 
grouse  of  the  British  Islands,  the  original  progenitor  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Willow  grouse  of  the  arctic. 

171.  Deyocopus  martius,  L. 

[489]  Great  Black  Woodpecker.  Jap.  *  Kuma-gera.' 
This  is  the  European  species.  Is  common  in  Yezo,  but  not  yet 
found  South.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums.  (Blakis- 
ton,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  325  :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  451.)  It  is  one  of  a 
few  species  of  land  birds  which  appear  in  Japan  to  be  confined  to  Yezo  and 
the  Eurils.  The  others  are  Tetrastes  honasia^  the  Hazel  Grouse ;  two  other 
Woodpeckers,  Picns  pipra^  B,nd  Gecinus  canus ;  the  Raven,  (7.  cprax; 
Garrulus  brcmdtiy  and  Acredula  caudata.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
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these  all  belong  to  the  northern   part  of  the  Earopasian   coniineiit, 
Yezo  not  reckoning  a  single  peculiar  species. 

172,  Gegi^us  canus,  Gm. 

[440]  Grey-headed  Woodpecker.  Jap.  '  Yama-gera.* 
Also  a  Earopeau  species,  which  in  Japan  seems  to  be  confined  to 
Yezo,  its  place  on  the  Main  Island  being  taken  by  au  essentially  loeal 
species,  G,  awok^ra.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Masenms. 
(Blakiston,  'Ibis,'  1862,  p.  826:  Wliitely,  'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  196: 
Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1876,  p.  461.) 

178.  Gecinus  awokera,  T.  &  S. 

Japan  Green  Woodpecker.     Jap.  *Awo-gera.' 

Described  and  figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.'  May  be  distin- 
guished by  its  scarlet  moustache.  So  far  only  found  on  the  Main  Island, 
but  probably  inhabits  the  southern  islands  also.  * 

Specimens  from  Yokohama  in  the  Hakodate  Museum ;  also  in  the 
Tokio  Museums,     (B.  and  P.,  *Ibis,'  1878,  p.  229.) 

While  the  two  preceding  species,  which  do  not  appear  on  tho 
Main  Island,  are  identical  with  European  found  in  North  China,  this  is 
represented  by  two  distinct  species,  (jueimi  and  tancoUit  in  middle  China. 
(S.  R.  C,  Nos.  441  and  442.) 

Note, — MuUenjnciis  richards  is  given  in  Wallace's  *  Island  Life  '  as 
occurring  on  Tsu-sima.  (P.  Z.  S.,  1879,  p.  886.)  We  await  response 
to  an  enquiry  made  concerning  this. 

174.  YuNX  japonica,  Bp. 

[446]   Eastern  Wryneck.    Jap.  *Arisu.' 

Obtained  in  Yezo,  at  Nagasaki,  and  Fuji.  Specimens  in  the  Sap- 
poro,  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  Given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  * 
as  Jynx  torquUa 

This  bird  also  inhabits  China.     (Swmhoe,  '  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  168.) 

175.   AliCEDO   BENOALENSIS,    Gm. 

[78]  Indian  Kingfisher.     Jap.  *  Kawa-semi.' 
In  the  East  this  kingfisher,  which  is  figured  is  the  *  Fauna  Japonica/ 
assumes  the  place  of  that  of  Europe,  and  to  ordinary  observers  might 
be  taken  for  it.    It  varies  slightly  in  size  and  color.    Seems  to  be  gan- 
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erally  distiibnted  thronghoat  Japan,  including  Nagasaki,  Etnrop  and 
Yezo,  in  which  ktter  localities  it  is  only,  however,  a  summer  visitor. 
Eggs  white  and  round ;  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  bank.  Specimens  in  the 
Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,*  1862,  p. 
826:  Whitoly,  *Ibis,'  1867,  p.  196:  Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1874,  p. 
152.) 

176.  Cebyle  guttata,  Vigors. 

[80]  Kingfisher.  Jap.  *Kawa-cho.* 
This  fine  kingfisher  was  given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  *  as  C.  lugu- 
hris.  It  frequents  mountain  streams,  generally  in  pairs,  both  on  the 
Main  Island  and  Yezo  ;  is  occasionally  found  on  the  latter  island  in  win- 
ter. Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swin- 
hoe, »Ibis,'  1875,  p.  449.) 

• 

177.  Halcyon  coromanda,  Bodd. 

[77]  Kingfisher.  Jap.  *  Kio-roro.* 
Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  as  Alcedo  coromanda-major. 
The  brilliant  plumage  of  this  bird  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  It  is 
very  vociferous  in  rainy  weather,  when  its  mournful  cry  *  kid-roro^*  can 
be  heard  at  a  long  distance.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  Eaushiu  and  the 
Main  Island,  and  is  found  also  during  the  summer  season  in  Yezo. 
Specimens  in  the  Sapporo,  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Seebohm, 
*  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  29.) 

178.   EURYSTOMUS  OBIENTALIS,  L.  (?) 

[74]  Jap.  *Buposo.' 
Until  lately  we  were  inclined  to  regard  the  Japanese  Buposo  as  a 
mythical  bird.  It  is  well  known  by  name,  but  reported  to  be  very  rarely 
seen,  and  we  thought  it  might  be  the  Pitta  mentioned  in  the  *  Fauna 
Japonica.'  In  May,  1879,  the  elder  Mr.  Ota  procured  a  specimen  at  Naga- 
saki, which  is  a  Kunjstomus  and  probably  orien talis ;  the  wing  measur- 
ing 178.  The  younger  Mr.  Ota,  on  seeing  this  specimen,  remembers 
having  found  a  feather  of  this  same  bird  on  Koya-san#  in  Kii  some  years 
ago.  It  has  been  collected  on  Askold  Island  near  Yladiwostok,  in 
Russian  Manchuria,  which  is  in  Latitude  42°  45',  being  farther  north 
than  the  extremity  of  the  Main  Island  of  Japan.  (*  Ibis,*  1880,  p.  878.) 
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185.  Chelidon  blakistoni,  Swinhoc. 

Black- chinned  Martin.    Jap.  *  Iwamaki-tsubame.* 

This  species  was  collected  first  at  Hakodate,  where  it  breeds  in 
numbers  nnder  overhanging  cliffs  and  in  caves.  It  was  described  and 
named  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhoe  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  18G2,  p.  820,  and  in  the  '  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  90,  and 
was  figured  in  the  *  Ibis,*  1874,  PL  YII.  It  has  been  since  found  in  other 
parts  of  Japan — Fuji,  Nikko  and  on  .  the  summit  of  Ominesai^e  in 
Yamato— being  the  common  high  mountain  and  cliff-martin  of  the 
country.  It .  is  very  abundant  at  Chiusenji,  where  it  may  be  seen 
flying  over  the  lake  and  about  the  Eegon  waterfall  in  thousands. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,' 
1874,  p.  161.) 

Eggs  white ;  nest  outwardly  of  mud,  lined  with  grass  and  feathers, 
generally  placed  in  a  cranny  of  rock. 

In  China  it  is  represented  by  an  allied  species  C.  lagopoda.  Pall.,  (8. 
B.  C,  No.  78),  described  in  error  by  the  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  as  whiteleyi^ 
and  figured  on  the  same  plate  in  the  *  Ibis  '  as  the  Japan  species. 

186.  Cypselus  pacificus,  Lath. 

[61]  White-rumped  Swift.    J^.  *  Nairi-tsubame,' 
Found  on  Eiushiu,  the  Main  Island,  Eturop   and    Yezo.    This 
species  is  also  common  at  Chiusenji.     Specimens  in  the   Hakodate 
Museum.     (Swinhoe,  •  Ibis,'   1876,  p.  881 :    Seebohm,   *  Ibis,'   1879, 
p.  81.) 

187.  Chjetura  caudaguta,  Lath. 

[64]  Swift.    Jap.  *  Ama-tsubame.' 
This  large  heavy-bodied  species  is  found  in  the  Nikko  mountains. 
It  is  common  in  Yezo  in  summer.     Specimens  in  the  Museums  at 
Hakodate  and  Sapporo.     (Svirinhoe,  '  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  448.) 

188.  Caprimulgus  jotaka,  T.  &  S. 

[57]  Goatsucker.    Jap.  *  Yotaka.' 
This  distinct  species  was  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,'  where, 
owing  to  the  Dutch  pronunciation  of  the  letter  '  j  '  the  specific  name 
was  spelt  jotaka.    It  has  been  collected  from  various  localities,  includ- 
ing Yezo  and  Nagasaki. 
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Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis,' 
1867,  p.  195  :     Swinhoe,  *  Ibis/  1876,  p.  881.) 

Eggs  2,  white,  patched  with  grey,  placed  on  the  ground.  The 
female  is  without  the  white  spot  on  the  wing. 

189.    CORVUS  JAPONENSIS,  Bp. 

[852]  Japan  Crow.     Jap.  *  Hashibuto-garasu,* 

This  is  the  commonest  bird  of  the  Crow  family  in  Japan.  It  is 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  Carrion  Crow  and  the  Raven,  and  may 
always  be  distinguished  by  its  very  heavy  bill.  Entirely  white  and 
brown  varieties  are  occasionally  found. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Tokio,  Sapporo  and  Sapporo  College 
Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  825:  Whitely,  *  Ibis,' 1867, 
p.  200.) 

Eggs  five,  green,  with  darker  patches  ;  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  next  species.     Both  build  a  large  nest  of  twigs  in  trees. 

Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  as  C,  maci'orhynchus,  and 
considered  by  Mr.  Sharpe  **  only  a  race  of  that  widespread  form  which, 
under  the  titles  of  (7.  levaillantii  or  macivrhyncha,  is  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Asia.  "     (B.  M.  Cat.,  Vol.  HI.  p.  42.) 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  we  mention  that  a  former  university 
professor  in  this  country  contends  that  the  Japan  Crow  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  Raven  of  Europe,  Corvus  corax.  Even  a  cursory  examination,  we 
should  have  thought  would  hardly  have  admitted  of  such  a  supposition. 
C.  corax  measures  660  x  440,  bill  75  (average).  C.  Japonenm 
measures  550  x  847,  bill  60  (average),  although  the  bill  of  the  Jatter  is 
proportionally  much  thicker,  and  the  ridge  more  arched.  C  corax  has 
wedge-shaped  tail ;  japonenm  half  round.  The  reflections  of  the  black 
plumage  are  different,  and  the  distinctive  elongated  and  pointed  throat 
feathers  are  wanting  in  japonensis.  Both  these,  as  well  as  C,  corone^ 
are  found  .  at  Eturop  Island,  where  the  Japan  Crow  is  called  *  hama- 
garas '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Raven.  Specimens  may  be  seen 
together  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums.  Modern  ornithologists 
place  one  in  the  genus  coiims,  and  the  other  in  that  of  corone, 

190.    CORYUS  CORONE,  L, 

[355]   Carrion  Crow.     Jap.  *  Hashiboso-garasu.* 
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This  is  the  common  Grow  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
distributed  throughout  Japan.  Found  breeding  about  Yokohama  and  in 
Ye20. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swin* 
hoe,  •  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  159.) 

Mr.  Swinhoe  was  of  opinion  ('  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  159)  that  this  speeies 
only  occurred  in  China-  on  a  small  island  near  Hainan,  its  place  in  China 
generally  being  taken  by  C  sinensis,  Gould,  but  we  observe  by  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  dated  1877,  that  the  latter  is  not  recognized 
as  a  distinct  species. 

191.  COBVUS  OOBAX,  L. 

Raven.  Jap.  *  Watari-garasu.' 
Specimens  of  this  bird  obtained  at  Eturop,  the  largest  of  the  Kuril 
Islands,  in  the  College  Museum  at  Sapporo  and  in  the  Hakodate 
Museum,  the  latter  shot  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow.  (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879» 
p.  81.)  Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  admit  0.  coronivox  of  East  Siberia  as 
a  distinct  species.     (B.  M.  Cat.  Vol.  UI.  p.  827.) 

192.  COBVUS  PASTINATOB,  Gould. 

[856]  Eastern  Book.    Jap.  *  Miyama-garasu.' 
As  yet  the  Book  has  only  been  obtained  about  Tokio  and  the  Soath. 

Specimens  in  the   Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Seebohm,  '  Ibis/ 

1879,  p.  81.)    A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  was  collected  by 

Captain  St.  John  at  Nagasaki. 

This  species  differs  from  C,  frugilegus  of  Eu];ope,  in  having  tbb 

head  and  neck  glossed  with  purple,  and  the  bare  space  round  the  base 

of  the  bill  of  much  smaller  extent. 

• 

198.  CoBvus  DAUBious,  Pall. 

[857]  Jackdaw.  Jap.  '  Eokumaro-garasu.' 
A  Hve  specimen  was  found  in  a  bird  shop  at  Asakusa,  Tok!6, 
agreeing  with  the  figure  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica,'  PI.  XU.,  where  it  iii 
shewn  with  white  hind  neck  passing  before  the  wing  shoulder,  and  all 
breast  and  belly.  Grey  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  Other  parts  black,  tk 
measures  800  to  820x220  to  240  mm.  Mr.  Seebohm  (*  Siberia  in 
Europe ')  mentions  the  white  vent  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  this  speci68» 
but  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  it  is  given  as  black.    He  calls  the 
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bird  found  by  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Petchora,  C  monedula,  sub.  sp. 
collaris, 

194.  CoRvus  NEGLECTUS,  Schleg. 

[358]    Swinhoe's  Jackdaw. 

This  was  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  '  as  the  young  of  daurictiSf 
but  the  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  drew  attention  to  it  as  a  distinct  species 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1868,  p.  805. 

Specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  Osaka  agreeing  with  PI. 
XL.  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.*     Dark  all  over  except  neck-collar. 

195.  Pica  PICA,     B.  M.  Cat.  (?) 

[850]   Magpie.     Jap.  *  Hizen-karasu.* 

A  Magpie  was  included  in  the  *  Fauna  Japanica '  under  the  name  of 
P.  varia-japonica^  from  a  Japanese  drawing.  The  Japanese  say  that 
such  a  bird  exists  on  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  There  are  specimens  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum  of  a  magpie  collected  by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi  in 
Kamschatka.  Two  specimens  are  given  from  Japan  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  but  the  collectors'  names  are  not  mentioned,  so 
that  we  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  their  authenticity. 

Messrs.  Dresser  and  Sharpe,  who  have  examined  a  large  series  of 
examples  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  exist  but  three  species  of  magpie,  the  two  others  being  con- 
fined to  Algeria  and  California. 

196.  Cyanopolius  cyanus,  Pall. 

[351]  Blue  Magpie.     Jap.  *  Onaga-dori,' 

This  bird,  which  is  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,'  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  Main  Island,  even  as  far  as  the  northern  extremity,  but  it  has 
not  been  noticed  in  Yezo.     Frequents  marshy  places. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis,* 
1877,  p.  145.)  The  European  species,  confined  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  is  recognized  as  distinct,  under  the  name  of 
C  cookie  Bp.    C  cyanus  appertains  to  eastern  Asia  only. 

197.    NUCIFRAGA  CARYOCATACTES,  L, 

[848]   Nutcracker.    Jap.  *  Hoshi-garasu.' 
A  specimen  taken  to  London  in  1862  was  identified  as  the  Europeaji 
bird.    It  is  common  on  Fuji  and  in  Yezo. 
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Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Mnsenms.  (BlaldsUm, 
'  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  826.)    Noticed  by  Mr.  Snow  on  one  of  the  Kurils. 

198.  Gabbulus  bbandti,  Evesm. 

[848]  Brandt's  Jay.    Jap.  *  Miyama-kakesn.' 
This  bird  was  discovered  to  be  a  resident  in  Yezo  in  1861.     It  has 

not  been  found  on  the  Main  Island,  where  its  place  is  taken  by 

G.  japonicus.     f Blakiston,  » Ibis,'  1862,  p.  326 :     Whitely, '  Ibis/  1867, 

p.  200  and  PL  HI.:  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  450.) 

It  is  fonnd  in  North  China,  and  across  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Urals. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums,  and  an  exchanged 

example  is  in  the  Education  Museum  at  Tokio. 

199.  Gabbulus  japonicus.  Bp. 

Japan  Jay.    Jap.  '  Kakesu.* 

This  Jay,  which  was  given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  '  as  GarruUu 
glandarius  japonicus f  is  one  of  [the  birds  peculiar  to  Japan,  and  quite  a 
local  species,  not  having  yet  been  found  north  of  the  Straits  of  Tsugara 
separating  the  Main  Mand  from  Yezo. 

Specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  Nagasaki,  and  from  various 
localities  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  ''Ibis,'  1877» 
p.  U4.) 

199^.  Gabbulus  sinensis,  Gould. 

[841]  The  China  Jay  is  here  included,  because  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  gives  a  specimen  collected  at  Nagasaki  by  Captun 
St.  John. 

We  would  here  mention  that  the  view  taken  by  us  in  the  introdne- 
tion  to  the  former  Catalogue  (Trans.  As.  Soc.  Jap.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  177), 
and  referred  to  under  No.  170  of  the  present  list,  has  been  endorsed  by 
Professor  John  Milne  (Evideaces  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Japan. 
*  Trans.  As.  Soc.  Jap.'  1880),  who  reasoning  mostly  on  physical  and 
geological  grounds,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  all  probability  the 
straits  separating  severally  Yezo  from  the  Main  Island,  and  Sakhalin 
from  Yezo,  were  not  in  existence  during  the  warm  period  antecedent 
to  the  glacial  epoch.  Thus  were  afforded  facilities  for  an  unbroken  march 
of  animal  life  from  the  continent  into  the  then  peninsula  of  Japan.  To 
enlarge  further  on  the  subject  here  would  be  out  of  place,  bat  it  would 
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be  interesting  to  know  whether  geological  observations  accord  with 
a  line  of  demarkation  observed  by  Mr.  George  Lewis  in  respect  to 
coleoptera,  across  the  Main  Island  between  the  golfs  of  Owari  on 
the  sonth  and  Tsoruga  on  the  vfesi  coast.  Also  whether  any 
botanical  distinction  can  be  found  between  South  and  North  Yezo, 
taking  a  line  across  from  Ynbuts  on  the  south-east  coast  to  the  month 
of  the  Iskari  on  the  north-west ;  this  marked  strip  of  depression,  where 
not  composed  of  river  alluvium,  being  generally  mountain  detritus  and 
volcanic  cinder  beds.  Two  instances  of  difference  of  flora  do  exist,  we 
believe,  in  the  beech  and  northern  '*hinoki;'*  the  former,  which  is  a 
common  forest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate  being  absent  in  the 
region  around  Sapporo  and  to  the  northward ;  and  the  latter,  a  species 
of  retinospora  very  abundant  about  Awomori  gulf,  being  confined  on 
Yezo  to  the  mountains  between  the  Strait  of  Tsugaru  and  Esase  on  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  the  existence  of  which  conifer  on  Yezo  has  generally 
escaped  the  notice  of  botanists. 

200.  Garrulus  lidthi,  Bp.  (P.  Z.  S.,  1860,  p.  80,  pi.  17.)  (?) 
Lidth's  Jay. 

The  existence  of  this  species '  as  Japanese  does  not  seem  to  be 
doubted  (see  letter  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Forbes,  *Ibis,'  1878,  p.  491).  It  is 
included  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  III.,  p.  102,  simply 
"Habitat,  Japan."  On  the  authority  of  Count  Salvadori  two 
specimens  were  obtained  **  in  the  interior  of  Japan."  They  were 
placed  in  the  Zoological  gardens  at  Florence,  and  one  was  removed 
to  the  Jardin  d'Accl.  in  Paris.  Mr.  Seebohm  informs  us  that  its 
nearest  ally  is  G.  lanceolatus  of  the  Himalayas,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  the  bead  and  ear-coverts  rufous  instead  of  black,  and 
the  primary  coverts  barred  with  black  and  blue  instead  of  white.  It  is 
singular  that  so  remarkable  a  bird  should  have  escaped  Japanese 
collectors.     We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  at  all. 

Note, — The  Siberian  Jay,  Perisorexis  infaustttSf  Bp.,  belonging  to 
the  genus  of  the  American  Jays,  [is  said  to  extend  its  range  to  Sakhalin. 
If  so  it  might  occur  in  Yezo. 

Mr.  Alan  Owston  found  the  Chinese  Mina  Acridotheres  cristatelluSf 
L.  (Swinh.  Rev.  Cat.  No.  362),  breeding  on  the  Bluff  at  Yokohama  in 
July  1881,   probably  escaped  cage  birds.    A  specimen  was  carefully 
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compared  with  China  examples  in  the  collection  of  one  of  the  anthon. 
It  is  possible  the  colony  may  become  permanent. 

201.  Stubnus  cinebaceus,  T. 

[866]   Greyish  Starling.    Jap.  <  Moka-dori.' 

Breeds  in  holes  in  the  fir  trees  aboat  Kawasaki  and  Tokio,  where  H 
stays  all  the  year  ronnd.  Eggs  pale  bine.  Is  common  in  Yezo  during 
summer.  (Whitely,  *Ibis/  1867,  p.  200:  Swinhoe,  '  Ibis/  1874,  p. 
159.)    Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.' 

Specimens  in  the  Museums  at  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio. 

202.  Stubnus  sebiceus,  Gmel.  (?) 

[867]  White-headed  Starling.    Jap.  *  Chosen  muku-dori.' 
figured  in  Commodore  Perry *s  Expedition  report,  from    China 

specimens. 

One  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Ota  (taxidermist)  of  Tokio  from  a 

bird-catcher  is  now  in  the  Educational  Museum.    We  think  its  existence 

in  a  wild  state  in  Japan  very  doubtful. 

208.  Stubnia  ptbbhooenys,  T.  &  S. 

Red-cheeked  Starlet.    Jap.  'Shima-muku-dori.' 

Generally  distributed  and  migratory.  Specimens  in  the  EEakodate, 
Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,*  1862,  p.  827 : 
Whitely,  'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  201:  Swinhoe,  'Ibis/  1874,  p.  169.) 

Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.'  Observed  at  Eturop,  one  of  the 
Kuril  Islands,  in  September.     Collected  at  Nagasaki. 

This  species  of  starlet  is  not  known  in  China,  where  its  place  is 
taken  by  S.  sinensis  and  S.  dauricusy  Nos.  864  and  865  of  Swinhoe's 
'  Revised  Catalogue.' 

204.  LaNIUS  BUCEPHALUS,  T.  k  S. 

[299]   Bull-headed  Shrike.  Jap.  *  Modzu.' 

Builds  near  Yokohama  in  March.  Stays  all  the  year  roxmd  in  the 
plains.  Eggs  five  or  six,  yellowish  white,  speckled  with  light  brown  ; 
nest  of  dead  grass  and  twigs,  lined  with  finest  grass.  Obtained  alBO  at 
Nagasaki  and  in  Yezo. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Maseoms. 
(Whitely,  'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  200  :  Swinhoe,  •  Ibis.'  1875,  p.  450.) 

This  is  the  only  Shrike  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.' 
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206.  Lanius  buferoiliosus,  L. 

[801]  Eastern  Bed-baekei  SbAe.    J«^.  ^JSkMl-mim.* 

This  ropliiees  L.  bueephaku  oa  ilM  plaiiMr  at  tiie  fikit  of  lVf|L  OMaioad 
lOao  in  ¥620.  Speoiiiiens  in  tiie  Hakedata  and  T<fldo  WdrnfoAHi' 
(Swinhoe,  <  Ibis/  1875,  p.  450.) 

Neat  large,  made  of  dead  grass;  eggs  6  to  6|  ivhtte,  ivHb  a'iMtt; 
ol  blown ;  spots  largei  of  Mver  eokiiP. 

206i.  Lanius ? 

One  of  the  anthers  has  an  example  edleiDtiBd'  nelur  foioliain*; 
of  What  appears  to  be  an  immature  male  of  a  ihiike  abont  the  able 
6t  supereilionUf  no  white  on  the  wing,  red  tiail,  bnt  Well  defined  aUite- 
grey  head.  Somewhat  like  speoimens  we  have  of  hieionmuk  (EL  B.  6. 
No.  802)  from  China,  bat  more  distinetly  defined'  and  bif^hter  date-gfctqr 
head. 

206.  Lanius  BxouBi*roB,  yig.    Snb-speeieSy  nu^ar^  SsU;  (f)* 

[294]  Great  Grey  Shrike.    Jap. '  O-modzn.' 

• 

A  single  speeimien  obtained  at  Hakodate,  in  fiie  Hitettiii  ttiM,  U 
referred  to  this  species  pending  pit>per  identifidifioiir.  fSl^dioM, '  lUn/ 
1879,  p.  81.)    Measures  247  x  115  mm. 

207.  Cyanoptila  gyanomelana,  T. 

[888]  Flycatcher.    Jap.  « Ornri.* 

This  was  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  as  twio  distinct  species, 
the  male  as  Muscicapa  mdanoUwa,  and  the  female  as  Muaeieapa  ffidarii. 
It  is  migratory  and  is  found  in  Eiushiu,  Kiikoka,  Main  Iiriand,  and  Yeso. 

Speoim^s  in  the  Hakodate,  Si^poro  and  Tokio  Museuma.  ( WUtdy,- 
'  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  199.) 

208.  BuTALis  LATiBOSTBis,  Baflles. 

[825]  Small  Grey  Flycatcher.    Jap.  *  SUmii-modzti.* 

This  was  included  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  *  as  iAueieapa  ^in^m- 

alba.    It  is  common  throughout  Japan,  including  "Jfeao  and  the  txaSB 

in  summer. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Musennit.    (BlaktaUMi^* 

'Ibis,'  1862,  p.  817,  as  cmereo-aUba:    Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  pw  199, 

as  cinereo-alba:    Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1874,  p.  159;    Se^bohm,  *IbiS|' 

1879,  p.  81.) 
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208i.  BuTALis  siBEBicA,  Gmel.  (?) 
[828]  Siberian  Flycatcher. 
There  are  some  specimens  in  collections  which  seem  to  differ 
sufficiently  from  latirostris  to  induce  ns  to  inclade  this  species,  bat 
leave  it  doubtful  pending  comparison  of  specimens  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Swinhoe  gives  tlie  dimensions  of  examples  obtained  at  Ghefoo  as 
126  X  80  mm.,  and  mentions  that  *'  the  immature  bird  is  darker  ia 
plumage  than  the  adult,  and  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  small  arrow- 
headed  yellowish  spots  that  speckle  its  upper  parts,  larger  on  the  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts.  Its  breast  and  belly  are  mottled  with  blackish  spots 
on  a  white  ground.*'  Two  specimens  in  the  Education  Museum  measure 
in  the  wings  87  and  90  millimetres,  against  70  of  two  examples  of 
latirostris  standing  alongside  of  them. 

209.  Xanthoptoia  nabcissina,  T. 

[829]  Narcissus  Flycatcher.     Jap.  *  Kibitaki.* 
This  species  does  not  always  migrate,  as  a  specimen  was  obtained 

north  of  Tokio  in  December.     It  is  common  in  Yezo  during  summer. 

The  female  was  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  as  M,  hylocluiris. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Blakis- 

ton,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  818 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  169.) 

210.  Ebtthbostebna  luteola,  Pallas. 

[827]  Qobin  Flycatcher.  Jap.  *  Ko-tsubame.', 
Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica'  as  Mmcicapa  mugimaki^  and 
identical  also  with  M.  rufigtUa,  Miill.  (/  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  218,)  Mr.  Ota 
always  contended  that  it  was  found  about  Kioto,  but  we  had  not  seen  a 
specimen  until  this  last  year  we  found  a  full  plumaged  one  ia  the  Museum 
at  Sapporo,  Yezo,  obtained  in  that  locality,  which  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  excellent  figure  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,'  where  it  is  said  there  is  no 
difference  in  color  of  the  sexes,  but  the  young  are  not  so  bright.  This, 
however,  is  probably  an  error,  as  Mr.  Swinhoe  has  pointed  out  that 
Pallas'  bird  as  figured  by  Middendorf  was  the  winter  plumage,  and 
erythaca,  procured  at  Penang,  the  female.     (*Ibis,'  1865,  p.  40.) 

211.    TOHITBEA  PBINCEPS,  T. 

[889]   Long-tailed  Flycatcher.     Jap.  *  Sankocho.' 
This,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Flycatchers  inhabiting  Japan,  has 
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been  collected  at  Nagasaki  and  is  very  common  on  F^ji.  It  has  not 
been  found  to  reach  Yezo  in  its  migrations.  Eggs  5,  long,  white, 
spotted  with  red.  Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.*  Specimens  in 
the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.     (B.  &  P.,  *  Ibis/  1878,  p.  284.) 

212.  Pericrocotus  cinereus,  Lafr. 

[816]   Grey  Minivet.     Jap.  *  Raifari  * — *  Sanshiyokni.' 

Common  on  Fuji  and  in  Yamato.  Not  known  in  Yezo.  Flight 
and  note  resemble  the  grey  Wagtail,  for  which  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken owing  to  similarity  of  plumage. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Seebohm, 
•  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  31.) 

Note, — Buchanga  lencogenys,  Walden  (S.  R.  C.  No.  808),  is  given 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  (Vol.  lU.  p.  252)  as  inhabiting  Japan, 
but  no  reference  to  specimens  or  authority  is  made. 

218.    AmPELIS  6ARRULA,  L. 

[286]   Bohemian  Waxwing.     Jap.  *  Ei-ren-jaku.* 
This  European  species,  which  inhabits  North  China,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Yezo.     It  has  lately  been  obtained  in  the  Yokohama  market. 

Specimens  in  the  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,' 
1874,  p.  158.) 

214.  Ampelis  phcenicoptera,  T. 

[287]   Eastern  Waxwing.     Jap.  *  Hi-ren-jaku.' 

This  species,  which  is  found  in  North  China  and  Formosa,  inhabits 
both  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo,  but  on  the  latter  is  not  so  common 
as  the  foregoing  species.     Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.* 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums.  (Whitely, 
'  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  200.) 

Note, — There  are  Japanese  figures  of  an  Oriole  said  to  be  found  in 
Kiushiu,  which  being  the  nearest  portion  of  Japan  to  China,  is  the  most 
likely  locality ;  possibly  *  S.  R.  C  No.290,  now  called  O^lus  diffusus, 
B.  M.  Cat.,  Vol.  m.  p.  197. 

216.  Parus  ater,  L. 

Cole  Tit.     Jap.  *  Hi-gara.' 
Seems  to  be  generally  distributed  on  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo. 
Flocks  of  this  bird,  Parus  minora  Acredula  triHrgata^  Zosterops  japonica 
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and  Regulus  japonicus  common  in  the  winter  on  the  plains.  Bpedmeni 
in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston,  'Ibis,'  1862)  p. 
821 :  Whitely,  '  Ibis/  1867,  p.  198  :  Swinhoe,  <  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  IM : 
Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  81.) 

This  is  a  European  species,  and  the  smallest  of  the  Tits  in  Japan- 
smaller  than  P.  minor.  Its  nearest  ally  is  P.  pekinmns^  Dayidy  of 
China.    For  distinctive  differences  see  the  last  two  references. 

216.  Pabus  palustris  japonicus. 

[188]    Marsh  Tit.    Jap.  '  Ko-gara.' 

Common  on  the  mountains  of  Fuji  and  Oyama  and  in  Yeso. 
Collected  also  by  Mr.  Snow  at  the  Eurils. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Moaeams. 
(Blakiston,  •Ibis,'  1862,  p.  821:  Whitely,  'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  198: 
Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1874,  p.  156:  Seebohm,  *Ibis,'  1879,  p.  82.) 

Was  in  former  published  lists  given  as  P.  kamschatkemis  and  P. 
borealisj  but  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  who  has  examined  examples  from  all 
across  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  names  must  only  stand  as  sub-species.  He  enumerate  them : — 
P.  palustrUf  Linn.  Back  brown.    Black  of  head  extending  to  the  nape, 

English  Skins  are  the  brownest.    Those  from  Italy  and  Asia  Minor, 

a  shade  paler,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Chinese  Skins. 
P.  palustrisj  sub.  spc.  borealis,  Selys.    Back  grey.    Black    of  hendf 

extending  to  nape.    Norway,  N.  Russia,  and  Western  Siberia. 
P.  paltistrUj   sub.   spc.    kamschatkemis^  Bp.      Back  pale  slate-grey, 

Black  of  head  extending  on  to  upper  back.  North-eastern  Siberia. 
P.  palustris^  sub.  spc.  japonicus.    Back  greyish-brown.    Black  of  heatf 

extending    on    to    upper  back ;    forming    an  intermediate  link 

between  palustris  and  boreaUs, 

The  only  distinction  between  examples  from  Yezo  and  the  Main 
Island,  is  that  the  latter  have  the  black  of  the  head  slightly  brown, 
whereas  the  former  are  deep  bright  black,  but  this  may  be  attribuUAle 
to  season. 

In  Wallace's  <  Island  Life '  there  is  a  map  given  illustrative  oftto 
distribution  of  Partis  palustris,  its  sub-species,  and  con-speeies. 

217.  Pabus  ionob,  T.  &  S. 

[^5]  Lesser-Tit.    Jap.  <  Shi-jiu-kara.' 
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Breeds  high  np  Oyama  and  in  Tokio.  Seen  commonly  on  the 
plains  near  Tokio  in  winter.  Common  in  Yezo  and  on  the  Main  Island. 
Figured  in  *  Fauna  Japonica.*  Collected  by  Mr.  Binger  at  Ni^asaldt 
froqi  whence  he  sent  a  specimen  to  the  Norwich  Museum. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely, 
•  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  198  :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  156 :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis/ 
1879,  p.  88.)  For  difference  from  P.  major  of  Europe,  see  last  two 
references.  Eggs  white,  spotted  with  red ;  nest  built  in  a  hole  of  a  treia 
or  rock. 

218.  Pabus  varius,  T.  &  S. 

Japan  Tit.     *  Yama-gara.' 

Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.'  Keeps  in  the  mountains  both 
summer  and  winter  in  the  south.  Is  not  uncommon  in  Yezo  during 
summer.  A  favourite  cage-bird  with  the  Japanese,  wha  use  it  for 
performances  in  shows.  So  far  not  found  out  of  Japan,  but  an  allied 
species,  P.  castaneiventris^  Gould,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  in 
Formosa. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakis- 
ton,  « Ibis,'  1862,  p.  821 :     Swinhoe,  •  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  155.) 

219.  AcsEDULA  TRiviBOATA,  Temm. 

Japan  Long- tailed  Tit.     Jap.  '  0-naga.' 

This,  which  is  figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica,'  seems  to  be  es- 
sentially a  South  Japan  bird, — that  is  to  say,  not  ranging  beyond  the 
Strait  of  Tsugaru  separating  Yezo  from  the  main  island.  It  breeds 
on  Fuji  and  visits  the  lower  country  around  Tokio  and  Yokohama  in 
winter.     It  is  represented  in  China  by  glaucogulariSf  S.B.C.  No  185. 

Speciqiens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakistonand 
Pryer,  '  Ibis,'.  1878,  p.  286.) 

220.    ACBEDULA  CAUDATA,  L. 

Long-tailed  Tit.  Jap.  <  Shima-o-naga.' 
This  is  the  European  species,  which  in  Japan  has  not  been  yet 
found  south  of  Yezo,  where  it  is  most  abundant  in*  winter  when  the 
head  is  pure  white.  Spring  examples  appear  to  be  assuming  a  dark 
head,  but  have  no  indication  of  the  decided  black  stripe  over  the  eye  as 
in  trivirgata. 
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Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums.  (SwinhoOi 
'Ibis,'  1874,  p.  166.) 

221.  iBoiTHALUS  coNSOBBiNUS,  Swinlioe. 

[189]  This  bird  was  described  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhoe  from 
China  as  a  new  species,  but  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  is  inclined  to  consider  it 
only  a  sub-species  of  A.  i^emhdensis  of  Europe.  The  only  specimens 
known  in  Japan  are  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Binger 
at  Nagasaki  in  February.     (Seebohm,  '  Ibis,*  1879,  p.  88.) 

222.  SiTTA  EUBOPEA,  L.  sub.  spc.  uralejisiSf  IAchi,=asiaticus,  Goald= 

roseilia,  Ihnap, 
Nuthatch.    Jap.     '  Ki-mawari.' 

Specimens  collected  in  Yczo  sent  to  Europe  for  comparison,  although 
named  S,  roseilia  and  S,  uralensis  are,  according  to  Seebohm,  only  the 
European  bird.  (Blakiston,  *Ibis,*  1862,  p.  822:  Swinhoe  *  Ibis,*  1868, 
p.  99 :  Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  196  :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  162 : 
Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  84.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums. 

The  southern  Japan  form  of  this  bird  is  much  more  rufous  on  the 
belly  than  northern  specimens ;  it  varies  considerably  in  this  repeet, 
some  specimens  being  almost  entirely  rufous  and  others  from  the  same 
locality  showing  very  little  colouring.  Northern  specimens  rarely  have 
a  trace  of  this  colour.  Dr.  Sclater  in  the  *  Ibis  '  for  1866,  p.  809, 
considered  that,  as  in  Europe,  ccesia  was  probably  the  southern,  and 
uraleme  that  of  Yezo.  We  have  placed  British  killed  specimens  alongside 
Japanese.  The  contrast  of  the  dirty,  dingy'  appearance  of  the  former, 
with  the  fine,  clean,  bright  looking  Japan  birds  is  very  striking.  Three 
different  species  (S.  B.  C.  No.  98,  94,  and  96)  have  been  obtained  by 
PSre  David  at  Peking.  • 

228.  Accentor  bubidus,  T.  &  S. 

[174]  Accentor.  Jap.  *  Kaya-kuguri.' 
Given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  under  the  name  of  Accentor  modularU 
ruhidus.  Several  obtained  at  Nikko,  Oyama  and  Fcgi  in  winter,  and 
also  by  Mr.  H.  Whitely  at  Hakodate.  This  bird  comes  very  close  to  the 
hedge  sparrow  of  Europe,  but  the  distinctive  difierenccs  are  apparent 
when  specimens  are  compared  together,  which  we  have  done. 
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Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis,' 
1867.  p.  198.) 

224.  Accentor  erythropygius,  Swinh.  (?) 

[169]  Swinhoe's  Accentor.     Jap.  *Iwa-hibari.' 
A  live  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Ota,  something  resembling  A. 

alpimiSf  is  attributed  to  this  species,  which  occurs  in  North  China  and 

Eastern  Siberia.     Found  high  up  Fuji-san. 

Specimens  in  possession  of  the  authors,  and  one  may  be  seen  in 

the  museum  at  Hakodate.     For  figure,  see  *  Pro.  Zoo.  Soc*  1870,  PI.  9. 

(Seebohm,  *Ibis,'  1879,  p.  34.) 

225.  Anthus  maculatus,  Hodg. 

[210 (?j]  Eastern  Tree-Pipit.     Jap.  *Bindzui.* 

This  Pipit  breeds  commonly  on  Fuji ;  eggs  five,  whitey-brown, 
patched  with  red-brown.  Very  abundant  on  the  plains  in  pine  planta- 
tions in  winter.  Also  found  in  Yezo,  and  at  Nagasaki,  from  which 
locality  Mr.  Ringer  sent  a  specimen  to  the  Norwich  Museum. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  identified  a  specimen  sent  him  (*  Ibis,* 
1877,  p.  144),  as  Pipastes  ajilis,  Sykes,  which  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  says  is 
only  a  synonym  of  the  European  bird  Anthxia  trivialisy  L.,  from  which 
maculatm  is  distinguishable  in  being  much  greener  on  the  back,  and 
somewhat  more  spotted  on  the  underparts.  It  was  figured  in  the  '  Fauna 
Japonica'  as  A,  arhoreus,    (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  84.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums. 

Nest  generally  placed  on  the  ground,  made  of  grass,  lined  with 
fine  grass,  or  the  fruit  stalks  of  moss. 

226  i.  Anthus ? 


In  the  museum  at  Sapporo  is  a  Pipit  collected  there  in  June.  *  It  is 
a  larger  bird  than  maculattis,  about  the  size  ofjaponicus,  measuring  in 
the  wing  82  millimetres.  The  bill  is  heavy  and.  large.  Legs  about  the 
same  as  japonicm^  but  hind  claw  curved  like  vmculatus.  It  has  no 
yellow  or  olive  tinge  at  all.  The  black  breast-spots  are  large  and  well 
defined,  on  a  pure  white  ground.  The  throat  is  white,  with  only  some 
small  obscure  spots  ;  and  side  of  face  hght,  compared  to  other  Pipits. 

Mr.  Seebohm  mentions  (*  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  842)  that  the  Siberian 
Pipit,  Anthus  rjustadj  Swinhoe,  [S,  R.  C,  No.  211)  has  been  found  north 
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of  Eamschatka,  and  on  Behring  Island.  And  in  *  Siberia  in  Europe  '  he 
says  it  breeds  on  the  tundras  beyond  the  limit  of  forest  growth  from  the 
valley  of  the  Petcbora  to  Behiing's  Strait,  and  passing  through  S.  E. 
Siberia  and  E.  China  on  migration,  winters  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
archipelago.  He  notes: — **The  long  hind  claw  was  like  that  of  the 
meadow-pipit,  and  the  general  character  of  the  bird  resembled  a  large 
and  brilliantly -coloured  tree-pipit."  (Siberia  in  Europe,  p.  165.) 
Mr.  Swinhoe  gives  the  measurements  of  a  female  obtained  at  Chefoo» 
149x84.     Olbis,'  1874,  p.  442.) 

226.  Anthus  japonicus,  T.  &  S. 

[208i]  Japan  Pipit.     Jap.  *  Ta-hibari.' 

Figured  in  the   *  Fauna  Japonica.'      In  winter  commonly   about 
Yokohama.     Specimens  from  several  localities   in  Yezo  and  the  Eurils. 
The  non-identity  of  this  Pipit  with  the  winter  plumage  of  cernnuSf  was  ' 
shewn  by  Mr.   Swinhoe  (*Ibis,'   1875,  p.  449),  but  Mr.  H.  Seebohm 
considers  it  the  same  as  A,  ludoricianusj  Gm.,  of  North  America. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums. 
(Whitely,  *Ibis,'  1867,  p.  198:  Swinhoe,  abis,'  1875,  p.  449: 
Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  34.) 

A.  pratemU  of  Europe,  which  occurs  in  China  and  Formosa,  has 
been  recorded  from  Alaska,  and  consequently  might  range  through  the 
peninsula  of  Kamschatka,  and  along  the  chain  of  the  Kuril  Islands  to 
Japan. 

227.  Anthus  ceb\tnus,  Pall. 

[208]  Red-throated  Pipit. 

One  of  the  authors  collected  specimens  in  September  on  Etorop 
Island  ;  also  obtained  on  the  Kurils  by  Mr.Fukushi  in  July,  which  latter 
have  apricot  colouiing  on  the  throat.     (Seebohm,  '  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  84.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum. 

228.  Anthus ? 

Pipit. 

A  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi  in  May  at  Sapporo  in  Yezo, 

in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  measures  165  x  89 ;  is  of  the  same  size  and 

form  of  the  bill  and  feet  as  japonicus.    Also  agrees  with  that  species 

in  the  markings  of  the  tail  feathers  and  form  of  wing,  but  differs 
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from  autamn  and  winter  specimens — the  only  ones  we  have  to  compare 
it  with — in  the  whole  underparts,  side  of  neck,  and  line  over  the  eye 
being  fawn-color,  and  in  the  scarcity  and  indistinctness  of  the  spots  on 
the  breast  and  sides,  besides  being  lighter  and  less  distinctly  marked 
on  the  upper  parts.  Mr.  Ota  also  obtained  at  Tokio  in  November, 
(selected  oat  of  a  number  of  A,  japoniciis)  a  specimen  which  nearly 
agrees  with  that  from  Sapporo,  but  has  more  spots  on  the  throat  and 
breast ;  these  are,  however,  as  in  the  other,  of  elongated  oval  form 
and  confined  to  the  centres  of  the  feathers.  Professor  Newton  in  his 
edition  of  *  Yarrell '  mentions  that  the  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  obtained  A, 
spipoletta,  L.  (S.  E.  C,  No.  207)  from  the  Kuril  Islands. 

229.  MoTAciLLA  LUGENS,  T.  &  S,=japo7iicaf  Swinh. 
[197]  Japan  Pied  Wagtail. 

There  are  specimens  from  Tokio,  Nagasaki,  Yezo  and  Eamschatka 
in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums,  also  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 
(Blakiston,  *  Ibis,*  1862,  p.  319,  as /w//^.s :  Whitely,  •  Ibis,' 1867,  p. 
198,  Sksjtigens:  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  156,  as  japonica:  Seebohm, 
'  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  84.) 
229J.  MoTAciLLA  AMURENSis,  Seebohm. 

Mr.  Seebohm  mentions  a  skin  iu  Mr.  Dresser's  collection  obtained 
in  Japan  by  Mr.  Whitely  ('Ibis,'  1878,  p.  846).  Doubtless  some  of  the 
specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  might  be  attributed  to  this  species, 
but  although  able  to  separate  them  into  two  groups  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  bill,  we  do  not  otherwise  feel  competent  to  decide.  For  an 
exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  nomenclature  of  these  allied  species,  see 
Seebohm  on  the  ornithology  of  Siberia,  *  Ibis, '1878,  p.  845  to  851, 
where  a  figure  of  amurensin  is  given  on  PI.  IX. 

230.    MOTACILLA  BOARULA,  L. 

[202]  Grey  Wagtail.  Jap.  '  Ki-sekirei.' 
This  is  the  same  as  M,  melanope  of  Pallas,  and  sulphurea  of 
Bechstein.  It  breeds  on  Fuji  and  in  Tokio  in  the  thatch  of  houses. 
Eggs  dirty  white,  spotted  with  greyish  brown.  It  inhabits  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  and  also  Yezo.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate 
and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  318 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,* 
1874,  p.  157:  Seebohm,  'Ibis,'  1879,  p.  85.)  A  specimen  from  Mr. 
Ringer  at  Nagasaki  has  been  identified  at  the  Norwich  Museum. 
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280i  BuDYTES  viRiDis,  Gm, =cin€reocapilhi8,  Sav.  (?) 
[200]  Green  Wagtail. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  collected  at  Ketoy  Island,  one  of  the  Eorils,  in 
Angnst,  one  specimen,  and  five  eggs  light  hlne-green,  of  a  short-tailed 
yellow  Wagtail  with  elongated  hind  claw,  provisionally  attributed  to  this 
species  which  belongs  to  the  palsearctic  region.  Besides  D.  citreolus,  "PbSI,^ 
and  B.  taivanus,  Swinh.,  the  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  also  included  B.flavus^ 
(Tinn)  among  the  birds  of  China,  which  has  been  also  recorded  from 
Alaska.  This  last  is  a  very  closely  allied  species  to  viiiMs,  taking  its 
place  in  the  British  Islands  and  temperate  Europe,  and  it  is  qaite 
possible  that  the  allotment  of  Jlariis  to  China  and  north-west  America 
may  be  in  error. 

281.  ACROCEPHALUS  ORIENTALIS,  T.  &  S. 

[112]  Eastern  Reed-Thrush.     Jap.  *  0-yoshi.' 
The  largest  of   the   Reed-warblers ;    seems  generally  distributed 
wherever  there  are  reed  beds  throughout  Japan,  including  Yezo,  during 
summer.     Male  very  vociferous,  singing  during  moonlight. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis/ 
1862,  p.  817  :     Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  153.) 

282.  ACROCEPHALUS  BISTRIGICEPS,  SwiuhoC. 

[115]  Schrenck's  Reed-warbler.   Jap.  *  Ko-yoshi.' 
This  is  the  same  as  Calamoihjta  maacki,  Schrcnck.     In  habits  and 

song  it  is  something  like  the  preceding  species,  but  frequents  the  kaya 

instead  of  reeds,  and  is  quite  a  small  bird.     Inhabits  the  Main  Island 

and  Yezo. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,' 

1874,  p.  154,  as  C.  maacki:     Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  85.) 

288.  Cettia  camtans,  T.  &  S. 

[117]  Japan  Nightingale.  Jap.  *  Uguisu.' 
This  is  well  known  to  all  Japanese,  and  is  a  common  cage-bird 
with  them,  being  valued  for  its  song,  which  is  not  extensive,  bat  the 
few  notes  are  sweet.  Commences  to  sing  about  Tokio  the  last  week 
in  February.  Is  resident  throughout  the  year  in  Southern  Japan,  bat 
summers  only  in  Yezo.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio 
Museums.   (Whitely,  *Ibis,' 1867,  p.  197:  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,' 1879,  p.  85,) 
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Mr.  H.  Seebohm  is  of  opinion  that  cantans  and  cantillans  are  bat 
one  species,  the  smaller  examples  nsaally  females.  This  opinion  is 
deferred  to,  and  consequently  Salicana  cantillans  of  the '  Fauna  Japoniea ' 
included  in  former  published  lists  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis/  1862,  p.  818,  and 
Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  197)  is  here  omitted. 

284.  Cettia  squamiceps,  Swinhoe. 

[129]  Swinhoe*8  Bush-warbler. 
Several  specimens  obtained  at  Fuji  in  summer.     Specimens  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum,  collected  in  Yezo,  and  one  in  the  National  Museum 
from  Kioto.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  155,  et  1877,  p.  205,  pi.  IV.) 

285.  CiSTicoLA  cuRSiTANS,  Frank. 

[109]  Fan-tail  Warbler.     Jap.  *  Senniu.' 

Mr.  H.  Seebohm  has  named  a  specimen  sent  him  as  above,  which  he 
remarks  is  a  prior  name  to  C.  schmiicola,  Bonap.;  and  an  example  from 
Mr.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki  has  been  identified  at  the  Norwich  Museum. 
Young  birds  have  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums  from  Tokio* 
(Seebohm,  *Ibis,'  1879,  p.  87.) 

Builds  a  deep,  frail  nest  by  weaving  together  the  leaves  of  the  kaga 
with  the  down  from  the  flower  of  the  same  plant.  A  bird  observed 
building  in  October.  Remains  about  Yokohama  all  the  year  round.  It 
is  singular  that  this  species,  which  seems  so  abundant,  was  not 
collected  by  Siebold,  while  the  following  comparatively  rare  one  was; 
brunniceps  is  possibly  most  common  in  the  south-west. 

285^.    CiSTICOLA  BRUNNICEPS,  T.  &  S. 

Brown-headed  Warbler. 
We  have  formerly  omitted  this  species,  figured  and  described  in 
the  *  Fauna  Japoniea,'  having  confounded  it  with  the  foregoing.     There 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  collected  by  Mr.  Ota  at  Tokio, 
and  another  in  the  National  Museum. 

286.    CiSTICOLA  ? 


Mr.  Ota  and  one  of  the  authors  have  collected  this  bird,  the  former 
at  Shidzuoka,  and  the  latter  near  Yokohama.  It  is  larger  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding  species,  measuring  in  length  from  180  to  186, 
and  in  the  wing  55  to  GO.     It  is  marked  on  the  upper  parts  liko 
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cursitam,  but  duller.  The  tail  is  reddish-browB,  each  feather  darkest 
in  the  middle,  and  indistinctly  crossed  by  narrow  dark-brown  bars. 
The  wing-form  is  that  of  Cettia  cantans. 

287*  LocusTELLA  FAScioLATA,  Gray, 

[113, 114]  Gray's  Grasshopper  Warbler. 

This  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  says  is  the  true  name  for  Calamodyta 
inmlaris  of  Wallace,  and  Calamoherjw  fiimujata  of  Swinhoe,  figured  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  V.  pi.  V. 

Specimens  only  yet  obtained  in  Yezo  in  the  Hakodate  Mosenm. 
(Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  832 :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  86.) 

288.   LOGUSTELLA  0CH0TENSI8,  Midd. 

Middendorf  B  Grasshopper  Warbler.  Jap.  *  Shima-sennia.' 
The  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  identified  a  specimen  firom  Hakodate  as 
Locustella  stibcerthiola  (*Ibis,'  1874,  p.  158)  which  he  had  previously 
considered  to  be  L.  ochotmm,  (*  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  98.)  He  also  described 
Arundinax  blaktHtoni  in  the  '  Ibis '  for  1876,  p.  882,  fig.  1,  pi.  YIXI.,  as 
a  distinct  species.  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
former  is  the  adult,  and  the  latter  the  young  of  one  species.  (Seebohm, 
*Ibis,'1879,pp.  14,86.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  various  localities  ii) 
Yezo,  and  by  Mr.  Fukushi  from  Eturop.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  also  an 
example  from  Urup,  another  of  the  Eurils. 

289.  Locustella  lanceolata,  Temm. 

[124,  127]   Temminck's  Grasshopper  Warbler. 

The  late  Mr.  II.  Swinhoe  identified  this  from  a  specimen  sent  firom 

Hakodate.     (*  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  449.)     He  also  was  convinced  that  L. 

heiidtrsonii  (Cassin,  Proc.  Phil.  Ac.  S.,  1858,  p.  86)  was  identical  with 

this  species,  which  opinion  is  shared  by  Mr.  H.  Seebohm.  ('Ibis/ 
1879,  p.  86.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  from  Yezo. 

240.  LUSCINIOLA  FUSCATA,  Blyth. 

[188]  Blyth's  Grass- Warbler. 
The  occurrence  in  Japan  rests  on  some  authority — we   are  in 
ignorance  of  what — given  by  Blyth   in   the  *  Ibis  '   for   1867,  p.  26. 
(Seebohm,  •  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  85  :    Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Vol.  V.  p.  128.) 
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241.  Phylloscopus  coronatus,  T,  &  S. 

[185]   Temminck*s  Crowned  Willow- Warbler.  Jap. 'Meboso.' 
The  most  common  of  this  genus,  both  on  the  Main  Island  and  Yezo. 

Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.* 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.      (Blakiston, 

*  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  817  :    Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  197.) 

242.  Phylloscopus  xanthodryas,  Swinhoe. 

[186]  Swinhoe's  Willow  Warbler. 

Specimens  obtained  on  Fuji,  and  in  Yezo.  One  sent  to  Mr.  H. 
Seebohm  for  identification.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  larger  and 
greener  ;  the  song  is  different,  being  very  soft  and  sibilant.  Observed 
breeding  high  up  Fuji-san  in  July. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  skin  collected  by  Gapt.  St.  John  at  Hakodate.  (Seebohm, 
'Ibis,'  1879,  p.  86.)  Mr.  Seebohm  says  this  differs  from  the  following 
fborealis)  **  in  being  on  an  average  somewhat  larger,  in  having  a  slightly 
longer  bustard  primary,  and  at  all  seasojis  the  olive- green  tint  on  the 
upper  parts,  which  P.  borealis  only  has  between  the  autumn  and  spring 
moults." 

243.  Phylloscopus  borealis,  Blasius. 

[138]   Arctic  Willow- Warbler. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  said  he  had  seen  a  specimen  in  the 
Leyden  Museum  from  Nagasaki  (*  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  888),  and  Mr.  H. 
Seebohm  mentions  skins  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Tweeddale  and  Mr. 
Dresser  from  Japan.     ('  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  86.) 

This  bird  is  now  ranked  as  American,  having  been  recorded  from 
Alaska.     (Ridgw.  Bui.  U.  S.  Nat'l  Mus.  No.  21.) 

244.  Phylloscopus  tenellipes,  Swinhoe. 

[134]  Pale-legged  Willow- Warbler. 

Mr.  H.  Seebohm  mentions  a  specimen  labelled  *'  Hakodate,  5  May, 
1865  "  as  being  in  Lord  Tweeddale's  collection.  (» Ibis,'  1879,  p.  86.) 
This  specimen  would  probably  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  H.  Wtitely, 
but  the  species  was  not  included  in  his  list  published  in  the  ^Ibis,'  for 
1867. 

Mr.  Seebohm  considers  this  to  be  P.  plwnbeitaraus,  Swinhoe,  with 


IfiO  bljuiston  akd  fbsek  :  oh  the  bqdb  or  upam. 

pale  legs,  and  wants  investigation     However,  it  ia  inoladed  is  tfae 

British  Mnseam  Catalogue. 

S46.  Tboolodytes  fuhiq&tcs,  Temm. 

■  [100]  Japan  Wren.    Jap.  '  MisoBftzid.' 

Seems  to  be  generally  distribated  tbroagboat  Japan,  inelnding  Yezo. 
Bontbern  examples  are  generally  darker  and  emnller  tban  Northern.  Hr. 
H.  Seebohm  considers  the  Japan  Wren  as  intermediate  between  those  of 
Cashmere  and  Nepal,  and  the  Canadian  species,  ('Ibis,'  1679>  p.  87.) 
Given  in  the  '  Faona  Japonica '  as  vulgaris. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Bwinhoe,  'IbiB,' 
1874,  p.  162.) 

245^.  Tboolodytes ? 

Daring  the  past  summer  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  eoUeoted  a  single 
specimen  in  tbe  Kuril  Islands  of  a  Wren,  which  we  constder  a  distinet 
species  &om  tbe  foregoing.  It  ts  larger  in  all  its  parts ;  tbe  feet  are 
a  dark  dnsky  color,  and  the  tinge  of  the  pinmage  less  mfoos.  It  may  be 
Anorthiira  alaseenaia,  Babd,  of  Alaska  and  tbo  Aleattan  Islands,  or 
A.  pacijiea,  liidgw.,  of  tbe  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  The  latter 
together  with  Atwrthura  (new  genus) /urn iyata,  the  Japan  Wren  given 
above,  are  figured  in  tbe  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  VI.  pi.  16. 

iiQ.    BEQULrB  JAFONICUS,  Bp. 

[148]  Japan  Regains.  Jap. '  Kiku-itadaki.' 
Specimens  obtained  on  tbe  Main  Island,  Eiashin  and  Yezo,  in  the 

Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blaktslon, 'Ibis,' 1662,p.820:  Whiter, 

'Ibis,'  1867,  p.  196  :     Seebohm,  '  Ibia,'  1879,  p.  87.) 

Very  common  on  tbe  plains  about  Yokohama  in  winter.    Inelnded 

in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  as  crittatut, 

247.  CiNCLUB  PALLAEI,  T. 

[235]  Fallas's  Dipper.    Jap. '  Kawa-gorasn.' 

Common  on  mountain  streams  both  on  the  Mun  Island  and  Taio. 
Figured  in  tbe  '  Fauna  Japonica.' 

Specimens    in  tbe  Hakodate,   Sapporo,    and    ToUo 
(Swinhoe,  'Ibis,'  1876,  p.  449.) 

248.  Erithacub  akahioe,  T.  &  8. 

[168]  Japan  Bobin.    Jap, '  EonndorL' 
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Breeds  on  high  mountains  on  the  Main  Island.  Has  been  collected 
at  Nagasaki.  Is  a  favourite  cage-bird  with  the  natives.  Siebold,  in  the 
*  Fauna  Japonica/  reversed  the  native  names  of  this  and  the  following 
species.  M.  Maximovitch  mentioned  having  obtained  a  specimen  of  this 
bird  at  Hakodate. 

Specimens  in  the  Hiikodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston  and 
Prj-er,  *  Ibis/  1878,  p.  239.) 

The  figure  given  of  E.  sibilaiis,  Swinhoe,  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  Vol.  V.  pi.  XVH.,  is  very  like  the  female  of  this  species, 
except  the  white  throat  and  generally  lighter  underparts. 

249.  Erithacus  komadori,  T.  &  S.  (?) 

Corean  Robin.  Jap.  *  Aka-higi.' 
This  species  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica/  but 
native  ornithologists  say  that  it  is  not  a  resident  in  Japan,  those 
occasionally  seen  in  cages  being  obtained  from  Gorea,  which  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  most  expensive  live  bird  sold  by  the  dealers. 
The  '  Fauna  Japonica  '  gives  it  as  of  the  same  proportions  as  akahige. 
Male  entirely  bright  chestnut  above ;  black  nose,  throat,  and  breast. 
Belly  white.  Female  duller  above,  and  marked  like  an  immature  shrike 
below. 

250.  Larvivora  cyane,  VB\\,=KrithacU8  cyaneua,  B.  M.  Cat. 

[151]  Blue  and  White  Robin.    Jap.  *  Ko-ruri.' 

Breeds  on  Fuji  but  is  not  common.     Specimens  obtained  at  Hakodate 

and  Sapporo  in  the  Museums   there.     (Blakiston   and  Pryer,    *  Ibis,' 

1878,  p.  239.)     Specimen  in  the  Educational  Museum  at  Uyeno,  Tokio. 
Is  very  shy  and  wary. 

251.  Ianthia  (nemura)  cyanura.  Pall. 

[154]  Robin  Bluetail.    Jap.  *  Ruribitake.' 

In  winter  only  about  Yokohama ;  in  summer  high  up  Fuji  and  in 
Yezo.    Also  found  at  Nagasaki.    Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.' 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakis- 
ton, *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  818 :     Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  197.) 

252.  Calliope  camtschatkensis,  Gtm,=ErUJuicus  calliope,  B.  M.  Cat. 

[162]  Siberian  Buby-throated  Bobin.    Jap.  *  Nogoma.' 
Several  specimens  from  Yezo  and  the  Kuril  Islandj;  in  the  Hakodate 

VOL.  X.  21 
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<  Revised  Catalogue/  Nos.  286,  287,  288,  289,  240,  bat  this  particular 
species  is  confined  to  Japan. 

258.   TUBDUS  SIBERICUS,  Pall. 

[224]  Siberian  Thrush.    Jap.  *  Mame-jiro.* 

This  bird  was  figured  only  in  its  immature  plumage  in  the  '  Fauna 
Japonica,'  and  was  doutfully  recorded  in  that  state  from  Hakodate  in 
1861.  Adult  birds  have  now  been  collected  at  Fuji,  and  one  identified 
by  Mr.  H.  Seebohm.  A  fine  songster.  According  to  Prof.  Newton's 
edition  of  '  Yarrell '  this  bird  has  been  known  to  occur  once  in  England. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  and  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Tokio.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  98  :  Seebohm,  •  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  87.) 

One  of  the  authors  has  a  good  example  of  the  female  of  this  species* 
It  has  olive  back,  and  is  distinguishable  from  most  other  thrushes  by 
the  spotting  of  the  breast  being  reversed ;  the  white  being  in  the  centres 
of  the  feathers  and  the  dark  on  the  out  sides.  In  fact  being  light 
spotted  on  a  dark  ground,  instead  of  dark  spotted  on  a  light  ground, 
something  after  the  manner  of  M,  soUtaria,  Mr.  Seebohm  remarks : 
'*  T.  sihericus  may  always,  old  and  young,  be  distinguished  by  its 
having  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  and  most  of 
the  primaries  white  in  adults,  and  bufif  in  female  and  immature  birds." 

This,  the  following  species,  and  Oreocincla  vmia  (No.  265),  are 
now  classed  in  the  genus  of  Ground  Thrushes,  geocichla,  Euhl.  To 
avoid  confusion  we  have  made  no  change  in  the  running  numbers  used 
in  the  former  catalogue 

258^.  Geocichla  tebrestbis,  Eittlitz. 
Kittlitz's  Ground  Thrush. 
In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  this  is  given  as  described  from  the 
Benin  Islands  in  1829,  by  Herr  von  Eittlitz,  naturalist  of  a  Russian 
Expedition  to  the  Pacific.     Specimen  in  the  Lcyden  Museum. 

259.  TuBDUs  PALLiDUs,  Gmcl. 

[218]   Palo  Thrush.    Jap.  *  Shiropara.' 

This  thrush  was  given  in  the  '  Fanna  Japonica '  as  Timlus  timdiat, 
and  Mr.  H.  Whitely,  following  this  example,  adopted  the  same  name  for 
a  specimen  obtained  by  him  at  Hakbdate.     (*  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  199.) 

Specimens  have  since  been  obtained  on  the  Main  Island  and  at 
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Nagasaki.  (Blakiston  and  Pryer,  'Ibis,'  1878,  p.  240:  Seebohm, 
*  Ibis/  1879,  p.  87.)  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Masenm,  and  National 
Mnseam. 

Not  nncommon  in  bamboo  thickets  in  winter  about  Yokohama. 

260.  TURDUS  CABDIS,  T.      ' 

[228]  Japan  Thrash.  Jap.  *  Kuro-tsnga '  and  <  Eo-ke.' 
Well  figured  on  plates  XXIX.  and  XXX.  of  the  '  Faana  Japonica.' 
It  is  valued  by  the  Japanese  as  a  cage-bird  for  its  fine  song. 
Breeds  commonly  on  Fuji.  Nest  almost  wholly  of  moss,  and  often  on  a 
stump  or  against  the  side  of  a  tree.  Eggs  five,  of  a  greenish  or  reddish 
white,  patched  all  over  with  amber-brown.*  Found  also  at  Nagasaki 
and  in  Yezo.  Mr.  Seebohm  gives  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
species,  the  axillary  and  under  wing-coverts  being  dark  slate-grey  in  the 
fully  adult. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  STokio  Museums. 
(Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  819 :    Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  199.) 

261.  TuRDUS  NAUMANNI,  T. 

[214]  Red-tailed  Fieldfare.    Jap.  *  Akajinai.' 
This  Thrush  does  not  seem  to  be  abundant.     Mr.  Ota  has  obtained 
it  from  Fuji-san,  and  specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums, 
collected  in  Yezo,  have  been  compared  with  China  examples.    (Blakiston 
and  Pryer,  *  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  241.) 

This  species  was  formerly  confounded  with  T,  fuscatus,  (See 
Editor's  note,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  819  and  Plate  X.)  T.  ruficollis  is  a  very 
closely  allied  species  inhabiting  India,  Siberia,  and  China  ;  for  distinctive 
differences  of  which  see  *  British  Museum  Cat.,'  Vol.  V.,  p.  270. 

262.  TuRDUS  oBscuRus,  Gmel. 

[220]  Pale  Eyebrowed  Thrush. 
This  was  figured  and  described  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  as  T. 
pallensy  and  is  a  common  species  in  China  and  Siberia.  The  Museums 
in  Japan  are  without  examples,  but  since  the  date  of  the  former  Catalogue 
it  has  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  authors  and  Mr.  Owston  at  Yokohama. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  pallidus,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  has 
some  chestnut  on  the  breast,  and  iisually  a  white  line  over  the  eye,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  cross  between  pallidus  and  chrysolaw.    See 
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Swinhoe's  Chefoo,  *  Ibis/  1874,  p.  448.    There  is  a  specimen  in  tha 
British  Masexun  collected  at  Nagasaki  by  Gapt.  St  John,  B»  N* 

268.   TURDUS  GHRTSOLAUS,  T. 

[219]  Brown  Japan  Oazel.    Jap.  *  Akapara.' 

This  Thrush  varies  mach  in  the  darkness  of  the  throat.  Speeimflu 
from  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  and  Yezo,  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  have 
been  compared  with  China  examples.  Also  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 
(Whitely,*  Ibis,'  1867, p.  199 :  Blakiston  andPrj'er,  'Ibis,'  1878,  p.  241.) 

Breeds  on  Fuji ;  sweet  songster ;  seen  in  the  plains  about  Yokohama 
in  winter,  generally  solitary.  Nest  placed  in  bushes  made  of  grass,  moss 
and  twigs ;  eggs  5,  light  bluish-green,  speckled  all  over  with  small  spoti 
of  reddish-brown. 

Specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  Japan.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Vol.  T, 
p.  275.)  The  plal^  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica '  is  very  incorrectly  cdonred* 
268i  TuBDus  HOBTULORUM,    Sclatcr  (?)=cam;)6(?Z/i,    Swinhoe=cAry<o- 

pleui-us^  Swinhoe. 
[221]   Swinhoe's  Ouzel. 

The  existence  of  this  China,  and  perhaps  Amurland  Thrush  in  thiff 
country  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Seebohm  mentions  an  example  by  Ptory's 
Expedition  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  from  Japan  (P.  Z.  S.,  1879» 
p.  805),  but  .the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  Y,  only  refers  to  this  m 
a  doubtful  record.  It  had  been  confounded  with  an  Indian  ally,  TL 
protomomel4jmat  Cab.  {^dimrnUU^  Blyth),  and  given  three  different 
names,  having  been  described  by  Dr.  Sclater  (*  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  196),  and 
twice  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  (Am.  Nat.  Hist.  1878,  p.  874,  and  *  Ibis,'  18T4»p. 
444,  pi.  XIY.)  besides  being  ascribed  to  T,  pelioSf  of  Bonaparte.  The 
confusion  has  been  '* straightened  out"  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  see  'Pro. 
Zool.  Soc.',  1879,  p.  808,  where  figures  of  protonwmeUmui  {=dMmUU) 
appear  on  pi.  LXIY.  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  hortuhrum 
{T=zcImj9opleurus)f  *  Ibis,'.  1874,  pi.  XIY.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not 
unUke  chrysolaus^  for  which  it  might  be  easily  mistaken.  It  is  included 
in  the  genus  Merul4i — the  type  of  which  is  the  European  Blackbird— 
which  embraces  a  large  number  of  Thrushes  (or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  Ouzeb)  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  which,  according  to 
the  new  British  Museum  catalogue,  Nos.  259,  260,  261,  262,  268,  and 
264  of  this  list  properly  belong. 
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264.  TUBDUS  FUSOATUS,  Pall. 

[215]  Eastern  FieldfiEure  or  Dusky  Otusel.  Jap.  *  Choma.* 
The  most  common  species  of  Thrash  in  Japan.  Yer^f  abundant  in 
winter  about  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  and  some  found  in  winter  in  Yezo. 
Also  obtained  at  Nagasaki.  Specimens  in  the  Sapporo,  Hakodate,  and 
Tokio  Museums.  (Blakiston,  '  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  819 :  Swinhoe,  <  Ibis,' 
1874,  p.  157.)  We  do  not  know  where  this  breeds,  probably  to  the 
northward,  as  it  arrives  in  numbers  about  Sapporo  in  Yezo  in  October 
and  November. 

This  thrush  occasionally  assumes  a  pied  variety  of  plumage,  an 
example  in  which  state  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum. 

265.  Obeocinola  vabia,  Pall.=6^0oacA(a  varta.    B.  M.  Cat.,  Vol.  T*, 

p.  151. 
[226]  White's  Thrush.    Jap.  « Nuyejinai.' 

This  fine  species  of  Ground-Thrush  is  exposed  for  sale  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  the  Yokohama  market  in  winter  ;  it  is  also  found  at 
Nagasaki  and  in  Yezo.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums. 
(Swinhoe,  'Ibis,*  1877,  p.  144.) 

Obtained  at  Fi^'i  in  July,  where  it  was  most  probably  breeding.  It 
has  no  song,  only  a  soft  plaintive  whistle  consisting  of  the  syllable  '  see,* 
which  can  be  beard  for  a  long  distance ;  very  shy,  but  can  easily  be 
attracted  by  imitating  its  whistle. 

There  are  examples  from  Japan  in  the  British  Museum. 

266.  Alauda  japonica,  T.  &  S. 

Japan  Lark.     Jap.  '  Hibari.' 

The  species  under  this  heading,  figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica,*  is 
common  throughout  the  country,  including  Yezo,  and  has  been  found 
breeding  on  Fuji.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio 
Museums.  (Blakiston,  'Ibis,'  1862,  p.  827:  Whitely,  *Ibis,*  1867,  p. 
208:  Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1874,  p.  161,  et  1877,  p.  145.) 

Nest  placed  in  the  grass ;  eggs  5,  thickly  speckled  with  dark  brown. 
There  is  some  variation  in  size,  but  all  the  examples  sent  to  the  late  Mr. 
B.  Swinhoe  were  pronounced  to  be  of  the  one  species,  and  that  not 
known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighboring  continent  of  Asia,  being 
represented  in  China  by  A,  caslivox,  S.  R.  C.  No.  416,  with  which  species 
some  of  our  specimens  so  nearly  compare  that  we  are  unable  to  describe 
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the  distinciion.  It  is  possible  calivox  occurs  in  Japan,  althoogh  we  tent 
Mr.  Swinhoe  a  fiEtir  assortment  of  examples,  males  measnring  from  172 
to  178  mm.  in  length,  and  from  102  to  109  in  the  wing ;  fenudes  158  to 
178  X  98  to  118. 

266i.  Alauda  cantarella,  Bp.  yf) 
[415]  Intermediate  Lark. 
We  have  examples  from  Nemoro  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Yezo,  and  the  Kuril  Islands,  of  a  larger  Lark  than  japomca^  which  in 
form  and  size  differs  little  from  the  Skylark  of  Europe,  but  from  which 
at  first  glance  it  is  distinguishable  by  the  absence  of  the  yellowish  tinge 
of  the  under  parts.  Specimens  measure  from  181  to  205  millimetres  in 
length,  and  118  to  122  in  the  wing,  hind  claws  from  16  to  25.  There 
appears  to  be  an  indistinct  hind  neck  collar.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are 
generally  wholly  white,  the  next  pair  white  on  the  outer  webs.  A  fair 
average  specimen  has  been  sent  to  Europe  for  Identification.  Mr. 
Swinhoe  found  A,  cantarella  at  Chefoo  and  Shanghai,  and  remarks : — 
"  Of  size  and  form  of  Alauda  arvensU,  L.,  but  paler,  without 
any  sign  of  the  greenish-yellow  with  which  English  larks  are  tinged  in 
winter."  He  obtained  arvemU  at  Shanghai,  and  the  same  was 
edlected  by  P^e  David  at  Peking.  (Swinhoe,  <  Ibis,'  1863,  p.  95,  1871^, 
p.  122,  •  P.  Z.  S.,'  1871,  p.  889.^ 

267.  Otocobys  alpestbis,  L.  (?) 

[428]   Shore  Lark. 
Although  inhabiting  America  as  well  as  Europe,  and  being  common 
in  Mongolia,  this  bird  is  only  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  catalogue  horn 
being  included  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  *  on  the  authority  of  a  Japanese 
drawing. 

268.  Embebiza  ciopsis,  Bp. 

[407]  Japan  Meadow-Bunting.  Jap.  '  Ho-jiro.* 
This  is  the  most  abundant  Bunting  on  the  Main  Island,  and  one 
of  the  few  birds  which  remain  on  the  plains  to  breed.  It  seems  equally 
common  in  Yezo,  and  is  found  also  at  Nagasaki.  Piebald  and  other 
varieties  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  the  K.  cioides  of  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.* 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakis* 
ton,  *  Ibis,*  1862,  p.  828:  Whitely,  «Ibis,*  1867,  p.  202:  Swinhoe, 
«IbiB,*  187^,  p.  161 :  Seebohm,  <Ibis,*  1879,  p.  88.) 
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Nest  made  of  dry  grass,  lined  with  fine  rootlets,  placed  on  or  near 
the  groand ;  eggs  5,  whitish  to  brownish- white,  and  scrawled  over 
with  black  ;  very  variable. 

Mr.  Seebohm  mentions  in  the  '  Ibis'  for  1880,  p.  188,  that'j^.  cioides 
is  labelled  in  the  Leyden  Museum  from  Japan.  Its  occurrence  is  qtiite 
possible,  but  examination  of  specimens  collected  of  late  years  in  this  country 
show  that  all  adult  examples  of  the  Japan  Meadow  Bunting  have  black, 
or  very  dark  brown  ear  coverts,  a  distinguishing  feature — together  with 
pale  chestnut  breast  scarcely  darker  than  the  belly — in  ciopsiSf  not- 
withstanding the  figures  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  '  show  the  male  with 
black,  and  the  female  brown  as  '*  cioides,'' 

269.  Emberiza  fucata.  Pall. 

[400]  Painted  Bunting.     Jap.  *  Ho-aka.' 

Breeds  on  Fuji.  Common  in  winter  around  Yokohama.  Tolerably 
abundant  in  Yezo.     Figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.' 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  MusetUns. 
(Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  828:  Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  202: 
Swinhoe,  •  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  161.) 

270.  Emberiza  elegans,  T. 

[403]   Bunting.     Jap.  *  Miyama-ho-ju'o.' 

This  is  not  a  common  bird,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Japan 
Buntings.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  at  Nikko,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums,  obtained  from  bird 
dealers.     (Swinhoe,  *Ibis,'  1877,  p.  145.) 

In  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  plate  are  three  figures,  with  no  white 
shoulder  patch,  nor  black  on  the  chin.  All  with  yellow  line  over  the 
eye,  with  streaked  backs,  and  heavy  brown  cheek-patches  ;  and  therefore 
not  to  be  confounded  with  aureola. 

271.  Emberiza  rustica,  Pall. 

[401]   Rustic  Bunting.     Jap.  *  Kashira- daka.' 

This  buutiug  is  very  common  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Main 

Island  iu  winter,  and  in  Yezo  in  summer.     It  ranges  across  Siberia  to 

north -cast   Europe,   and   an   occasional   straggler   has   been   taken    in 

England. 
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BpeoimcQs  in  Uie  HakodBt«,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Mnsenma.  (BUkit- 
ton,  <  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  828 :  Whitely,  ■  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  202 :  Bwinlkoe, 
*  IbiB,'  1874,  p.  161.) 

There  Je  a  beantiful  bright  spring  example  in  the  Hakodate  UaBenm, 
oollected  by  Mr.  N.  Faknshi  ia  Eamschatka.    The  plate  in  the  '  Fwma 
Japonicft '  is  very  poorly  coloured. 
272,  EuBEBiZA  PERSONATA,  Pall. 

Uasked  Bunting.    Jap. '  Awoji.' 

A  very  eommoa  bird  all  the  year  ronnd  aboat  Tokio.  Breeds 
onFiiji;  nest  generally  placed  on  the  ground,  made  of  dead  gnat. 
Egga  five,  whitieb,  with  brown  patches  and  darker  spots.  Oommon  in 
Yezo,  where  it  seems  the  earliest  in  spring  and  latest  in  auhuno  of  ill 
the  Bantings,  some  few  remaining  daring  winter.  Collected  also  on 
Eturap  Island.  The  figure  in  the  '  Faana  Japonica '  is  not  snffieieDtlj 
black-faced  for  an  adult  in  spring.    - 

■    SpeoimensintheHokodate, Sapporo, andTokioMaeeumB.  (SwinhoOi 
'Ibis,' 1874,  p.  161.) 

Although  so  abundant  in  Japan,  this  bunting  does  not  reach  CbilM, 
but  is  replaced  there  by  ipodocephata.  Pall.  (S.  R.  C.  No.  408),  ft 
smaller  bu-d. 
278.  EuBBBizA  AUBEoi,A,  Pall. 

[S97]  Yellow-breasted  Booting.    Jap. '  Shima-awoji.' 

Specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  N.  Fukashi  in  Tezo,  and  one  prommd 
at  a  bird  shop  in  Tokio,  are  in  the  Hakodate  Uosenm,  (Bl&kiston  and 
Pryer, '  Ibis,'  1678,  p.  248.) 

Specimens  obtained  at  Sapporo  (Yezo)  in  Joly  in  the  ■  Eurakt^cn* 
Mnseam  there,  measure  in  length  140  milUmetres,  wing  72  to  75.  Oaa, 
which  is  evidently  an  old  bird,  has  the  white  shoolder- patch  and  ehestnal 
breoet-collar  distinct ;  top  of  head  and  whole  bock  fine  dark  btiglit  cfaest- 
nnt ;  with  forehead,  round  the  eyes,  and  throat,  black.  Anolber,  not 
nearly  bo  well  developed  in  colors,  and  in  which  the  white  shoalder- 
patch  is  entirely  wanting,  proved  a  male  on  dissection,  possibly  only  one 
year  old.  Messrs.  Alston  and  Harvie-Brown  in  their  '  Nutca  from 
Archangel '  ('  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  63),  mention  finding  this  bautiug  breeding 
in  immature  plumage.  The  above  speoimens  have  been  carfifallf 
oofflpared  with  China  examples. 


'\ 
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274.  Embebiza  variabilis,  T.  &  S. 

BantiDg.    Jap.  *  EoFoji.' 

Bather  common  on  Oyama  in  winter.    Also  obtained  in  Yezo. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Maseums.  (Swinhoe,  '  Ibis/ 
1875,  p.  450.)  Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.'  Example  from  Mr. 
Ringer  at  Nagasaki  has  been  identified  at  the  Norwich  Mosenm. 

275.  Embebiza  sulphubata,  T.  &  S. 

[899]  Bunting.    Jap.  *  Nojiko.' 

Seems  to  be  a  southern  bird,  being  common  on  Fuji  in  June  and 
Jaly,  few  being  found  in  Yezo.    It  is  a  cage-bird  with  the  natives. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis,' 
1867,  208 :  Blakiston  and  Pryer,  •  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  248»^ 

In  the  '  Fauna  Japonica,'  where  this  bird  is  figured  as  mlphurea^ 
the  distinctive  white  ring  round  the  eye,  so  observable  when  the  bird, 
is  alive,  is  omitted. 

276.  Embebiza  butila,  Pall. 

[898]  Ruddy  Bunting.    Jap.  *  Shima-nojiko.' 
Although  a  China  species,  this  beautiful  bunting  still  rests  as 
Japanese,  only  on  the  authority  of  the  figure  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,* 
where  it  is  shown  with  the  back -head,  throat,  and  part  of  breast, 
chestnut.    Belly  yellow.    No  white  wing  patch. 

277.  Embebiza  yessoensis,  Swinh. 

Yezo  Bunting.  Jap.  *  Nabikaburi.* 
This  Reed-Bunting  is  found  in  grass  swamps  m  Yezo  during 
summer.  It  has  also  been  obtained  at  Fuji  in  July  and  appears 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokio  in  the  winter  season.  Specimens 
in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  When  first  discovered,  in  1861, 
it  was  taken  to  be  E,  minor y  Midd.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1868,  p.  99.) 
The  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe,  however,  described  it  (*  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  161), 
and  it  has  since  been  figured  in  the  '  Ibis,'  1879,  pi.  I.,  where  Mr.  H. 
Seebohm  has  appended  some  remarks  at  p.  89.  * 

278.  Embebiza  schobniclus  palustbis,  Savi. 

Thick-billed  Reed  Bunting.    Jap.  *  0-jorin.' 
Common  in  the  Yokobama  i  in  Yezo 

io  summer.    The  late  MXn  S.  hiai 
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from  Yezo  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Schoenicola  pyrrhuUmt^ 
and  it  was  figured  in  the  *  Ibis  *  (*  Ibis,'  1876,  p.  888,  pi.  Vin.),  but  Mr. 
H.  Seebohm  considers  E.  palustris  of  Savi,  and  S.  pyrrhtdina  as  only 
forms  of  the  Reed  Bunting  of  Europe  E.  schoenicluB,*  differing  solely 
irom  that  type  in  having  thicker  bills,  and  not  entitled  to  rank  aboFa 
sub-species  (Seebohm,  '  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  40) ;  for  whose  interesliiig 
remarks  on  the  several  forms  of  E,  schoeniclus^  see  '  Ibis,'  1879,  pp.  89, 
40,  41.  The  China  representative  is  E.  passeHna,  Pall.==pa/ZaM,  Cab. 
No.  411  of  S.  R.  Cat. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.,  Thousandli 
congregate  in  the  reed  beds,  together  with  the  foregoing  in  winter. 
This  bird  is  one  of.Mr.  Wallace's  examples  of  discontinuous  distribution, 
given  in  '  Island  Life,'  p.  88. 

279.  Plectbophanes  nivalis,  L. 

[412]  Snow  Bunting.     Jap.  *  Uki-hojiro.' 
A  specimen  is  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  obtained  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  living  example  was  received  by  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  from  Japan. 

280.  Fringilla  montifbingilla,  L. 

[878]   Brambling.    Jap.  *Atori.' 

Large  flocks  ar§  found  in  winter  near  Yokohama  and  Tokio  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  Yezo.     It  is  the  same  as  the  European  species. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis/ 
1867,  p.  201 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  160.) 

281.  Passes  montanus,  L. 

[880]   Tree- Sparrow.     Jap.  *  Sazume.' 

This  is  the  common  house-sparrow  of  Japan  as  well  as  China,  and 
has  the  peculiarity  of  males  and  females  being  alike.   Eggs  very  variable. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums. 
(Blaliiston,  *Ibis,'  1862,  p.  827:  Whitely,  *Ibis,'  1867,  p.  202: 
Swinhoe, « Ibis,'  1877,  p.  145.) 

282.  Passes  butilans,  Temm. 

[881]  Russet  Sparrow.     Jap.  *  Niunai-suzume.) 
This  may  be  called  the  wild  sparrow  of  Japan,  being  generally  found 
in  uncultivated  districts.    It  doubtless    migrates.    It  is  occasionally 
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brought  into  tho  Yokohama  market  from  Eoshiu.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  Yezo.  This  species  is  well  figured  in  the  *  Faona  Japonica'  under 
the  name  of  P.  russatus. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Musemns.  (Blakiston, 
*  Ibis;  1862,  p.  328  :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  146.) 

288.  ChLorospiza  kawabahiea,  T.  &.  S. 

Japan  Goldenwing.    Jap.  *  Kawara-hiba.' 

This  bird  is  very  well  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.'  Yezo 
specimens  identified  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis,' 
1867,  p.  202 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  160.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  Breeds  on  Ftgi, 
where  it  has  been  obtained  in  summer  singly  and  in  pairs.  Beak,  flesh 
colour  in  summer.  It  is  larger  and  less  brightly  colored  than  the 
following  species.  Examples  of  both  this  and  the  following  species  from 
Mr.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki  have  been  identified  at  the  Norwich  Museum. 

284.  Chlorospiza  sinica,  L. 

[376]   China  Goldenwing. 

This  is  the  Frimjllla  kawarahiha-viinar  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.' 
It  is  found  in  China,  while  the  former  species  in  not,  that  is  to  say 
unless  they  have  been  confounded.  Mr.  H.  Whitely  included  this  in 
his  Hakodate  list,  and  considered  it  the  most  common  of  the  two  species, 
(*Ibi8,'  1867,  p.  2i)2.)  We  have  examined  specimens  from  Yokohama, 
Tokio,  Fuji,  0-yama  and  Nagasaki,  and  there  is  a  good  series  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum. 

The  measurements  given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  converted  are — 
kaicaraJiiba-^l'kS  x  90 ;  Kaivarahiba'minor=sinica — 128  x  80.     Mr.   H. 
Whitely 's  are  respectively  146  +  90  and  131  x  88. 

Very  gregarious,  keeping  together  in  flocks  of  a  iiundred  or  more. 

285.    CHRYSOMITPilS  SPINUS,    L. 

[374]  Siskin.     Jap.  *  Ma-hiba.' 

This  bird,  extending  in  range  across  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  is  common  in  Japan,  including  Yezo.  It  is  caught  in  large 
numbers  by  the  natives  for  caging. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakis- 
ton,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  327  :     Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  201.) 
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286.  LiNOTA  LINABIA,  Liim. 

[379]  Mealy  Bedpoll.    Jap. '  Beni-hiba.* 
Specimens  from  Yezo  were  indentified  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhoe 
as  JEgiothus  borealis,  Temm.  (*  Ibis,*  1874,  jp.  160),  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  China  and  Japan* 

287.  LiNOTA  RUFEscENs,  Viell.  (?) 

Lesser  Redpoll.    Jap.  *  Ko-beni-hiba,' 
In  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Masenms  are  specimens  oolleeted  in 
Tezo  of  this  or  the  preceding  species,  or  both.  The  late  Mr.  B.  Swinhot . 
considered  that  one  of  the  specimens  sent  him  was  this  species,  ^vvhielii 
h&  called  j/Egiothus  linariay  L.,  and  his  note  says  : — "  This  speeies  ii 
easily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  smaller  size,  by  haTing  lesg; 
white  on  the  mmp,  and  scarcely  any  edging  to  its  tail  feathers.    Thtfi 
Hakodate  skin  agrees  with  home-shot  specimens.'*    (*Ibis,*  1874>  p. 
160.)    On  the  other  hand  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  in  the  number  oC 
his  new  edition  of  '*  YarrelFs  British  Birds,**  published  November,  IBTtf. 
considers  this  species  to  be  confined  to  Western  Europe.    There  is 
another  form,  Mgiothus  exilipes,  of  Dr.  Cowes,  smaller  than  the  Mealy 
Bedpoll,  which  one  of  the  Japan  birds — if  there  are  really  two— nutyr 
turn  out  to  be. 

288.  Leuoostiote  bbunneinuoha,  Brandt. 

[877]  Ground  Finch.    Jap.  *  Hagi-mashiko.' 
This  bird  is  common  in  flocks  about  Hakodate  in  winter,  and  Yum 

been  found  there  as  late  as  May.    Mr.  N.  Fukushi  obtained  it  on  ikfr 

Kuril  Islands  in  July.    Inhabits  Nikko  in  winter,  where  a  specimen  was 

collected  by  one  of  the  authors. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  ( WhiMyi 

'  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  202 :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,*  1876,  p.  460.) 

289.  Uraous  sanouinolentus,  Temm. 

Long-tailed  Bose  Finch.    Jap.  *  Beni-mashiko.* 

Figured  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica.* 

A  common  bird  in  Yezo,  at  Nikko,  and  Fuji-san.     Specimens  in  thei 

Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Blakiston,  '  Ibis,*  1862^  p. 

828 :    Whitely,  *  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  208  :     Swinhoe,  « Ibis,*  1874,  p.  160.) 

Mr.  Snow  haa  specimens  from  the  Eurils.    This  had  been  eonadeiedl 
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one  of  the  birds  peeuliar  Japan,  bat  we  observe  that  it  has  lately  been 
obtained  at  Askold  Island  on  the  Manchnrian  coast  by  M.  Jankowski.  See 
« Ibis,'  1880,  p.  878. 

290.  Cabpodagus  boseus.  Pall. 

[392i]  Rose  Finch.    Jap.  *  O-mashiko.' 

Specimens  shot  in  Yezo  ;  others  purchased  from  bird  shops  in  Tokio* 
The  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe,  to  whom  one  was  sent,  pronounced  it  to  be  of 
this  species.     (*  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  145.) 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Sapporo  Museums,  and  in  the 
Educational  Museum,  Tokio. 

291.  PiNIGOLA  ENUGLEATOB,  Linn.  (?) 

Pine  Grosbeak.    Jap.  *  Ginzan-mashiko.' 

The  specimen  mentioned  in  the  former  catalogue  as  in  the 
Eaitakushi  collection  at  Tokio,  now  removed  to  the  college  museum  at 
Sapporo,  it  appears  was  not  obtained  in  Yezo  as  there  stated,  but  is 
from  one  of  the  Kurils.  It  seems  to  agree  with  Yarrell  in  measurements 
and  other  particulars. 

Regarding  P.  et-ythrina  (*  S.  R.  C  No.  890),  also  referred  to  in 
the  last  list,  one  of  the  authors  purchased  at  Tokio  what  is  this  or  one 
of  the  five  or  more  other  species  known  in  North  China.  It  was  a  cage 
bh'd,  very  possibly  imported. 

292.  COCCOTHRAUSTES  VULGABIS  JAFONIGUS,  Bp. 

[884]  Japan  Hawfinch. .  Jap.  '  Himi.* 

Seen  about  Yokohama  in  winter ;  tolerably  common  in  Yezo. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely, 
*  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  201 :     Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  160.) 

The  separation  of  this,  which  was  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  * 
as  distinct  from  the  European  species,  (7.  vulgaris,  Pall.,  is  questioned 
by  ornithologists,  but  the  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  retained  the  name  in  his 
paper  on  the  **  Birds  of  Chefoo."  (*Ibis,'  1875,  p.  121.)  The  Japan 
bird  assumes  the  dark  bill  in  summer  as  with  (7.  vulgaris, 

298.  CoCCOTHRAUSTES  PERSONATUS.  T.  &  S. 

[886]   Masked  Grosbeak.     Jap.  *  Ikaru.* 
This  bird,  described  originally  from  Japan  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica,' 
like  the  preceding  and  following  species,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  China. 
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It  is  foand  commonly  on  Fuji  in  July.    It  has  a  pleasing  note,  and  is 
capable  of  being  made  veiy  tame.    Examples  also  obtained  in  Yezo. 
(\Vhitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  201 :     Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1877,  p.  145.) 
Specimens  in  theMuseums  at  Tokio  and  Hakodate. 

294.    COCCOTHRAUSTES  MELANURUS,  Gmol.  (?) 

[385]  Black- tailed  Grosbeak.     Jap.  *  Sliima-ikara.* 
The  Educational  Museum  has  a  specimen  oh  lain  od  from  a  bird  dealer 
in  Tokio  about  the  size  of  japonkus.     The  bill  is  yellow,  tipped  with 
black.     Head  and  neck  black  all  round  as  far  down  as  12  millimetres 
behind  the  eye. 

295.  LoxiA  ALBiVENTRis,  Swiuh. 

[894]  Swinhoe's  Crossbill.    Jap,  *  Isuka.' 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  described  the  representative  in  North 
China  of  the  common  Crossbill  of  Europe,  L,  rurriroHra^  L.,  as  a 
distinct  species.  (P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  437.)  Ornithologists  doubt  the 
white  belly  distinction  being  sufficient  to  give  it  more  than  a  sub- specific* 
rank.  It  can  stand,  however,  till  farther  observation  clear  up  the 
question.  Out  of  a  collection  of  specimens  made  in  Yezo,  and  now  in 
the  Hakodate  Museum,  Mr.  Swinhoe's  identification  of  the  Japan  bird 
was  made.  (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  450.)  Mr.  Snow  obtained  what 
appears  to  be  the  same  at  the  Kurils. 

Very  common  in  the  year  1878  about  Tokio  and  Fuji.  Specimens 
in  the  Museums  at  Tokio  and  Hakodate. 

296.  Pyrrhula  orientalis,  T.  &  S.=fjriseii'cntriSi  Lafr. 

[388]  Eastern  Bullfinch.     Jap.  *  Tcri-uso.' 

Valued  much  by  Japanese  as  a  cage-bird.  Found  in  winter  about 
Yokohama ;  heard  on  Fuji  in  July.  Not  uncommon  in  Yezo.  Very 
numerous  on  Eturop  in  September.  Specimeus  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo, 
and  Tokio  Museums.  Mr.  Ota  considered  one  of  his  specimens  from  Nikko 
as  unusually  largo.  It  measured  1G8  x  8G,  but  wc  find  a  scries  of  Yezo 
examples  range  from  117,  to  105x77,  to  89.  (Lhkistou,  *Ibis,'  1802, 
p.  828  :  Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1807,  p.  2i)3  :  Swinhoe,  *  This,*  1874,  p.  160.) 

.  This  Bullfinch,  which  is  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica,*  represents 
in  the  extreme  East  the  common  species  of  western  Europe,  P.  vuhjariSf 
between  which  and  more  to  the  northward,  from  Scandinavia  as  far  as 
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the  watershed  of  the  Yenesay  and  Lena,  occurg  the  Northern  BoUfinefa, 
P.  ruhicilla^  Pall.    (Seehohm*s  *  Siberia  in  Europe.') 

297.  Nyctea  scandiaca,  L. 

Suowy  Owl. 

A  live  specimen  brought  into  Hakodate,  obtained  in  the  neigbboor- 
hood  on  29th  Nov.,  1879,  is  probably  the  first  recorded  instance  of  this 
bird  in  Japan. 

298.  NiNox  jAPONicus,  Bp. 

[43]  Brown  Hairy-footed  Owl.  Jap.  *  Aoba-dznkn.' 
This  peculiar  owl  was  described  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  as  Strlx 
hirsuta  japonica.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  summer  about  Yokohama, 
and  a  specimen  in  the  Sapporo  College  Museum  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  Yezo.  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  remarks  in  his  Chefoo  notes  (*  Ibis,* 
1874,  p.  433)  that  the  northern  race  is  larger,  deeper  coloured,  and 
less  rufesceut  than  that  of  Southern  China.  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  has  given  a  great  series  of  measurements  and 
considers  all  the  varieties  of  India,  Malaya,  and  China  as  A',  scuti^ata^ 
and  probably  also  cho  Japan  bird,  but  of  which  there  appear  to  be  no 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums. 

299.  Syrnium  rufescens.  T.  &  S.  Fau.  Jap. 

Owl.     Jap.  *  Fukuro.' 

Mr.  H.  Seebohm  has  named  a  specimen  sent  him  as  S.  uraleme, 
sub-species  fuscescens.  ('  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  41,  and  1880,  p.  180.) 
FxLscescens  and  rufescens  are  synonymous  names,  one  being  used  in  the 
text  and  the  other  on  the  plate,  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica.'  In  China 
this  genus  is  only  represented  in  the  west,  where  occur  5.  nivicolum 
and  davldl^  Nos.  51  and  52  of  Swinhoe's  *  Revised  Catalogue.' 

This  is  the  most  abundant  owl  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tokio  and  seems  common  at  Nagasaki.  It  is  found  also  in  Yezo,  where 
the  specimens  are  lighter  than  those  from  the  south.  Specimens  in  the 
Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p. 
194  :     Blakiston  and  Pryer,  *  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  246.) 

Nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  ;  eggs  two  or  three,  very  round,  white  but 

generally  soiled ;  2  inches  long  and  5  inches  in  circumference. 
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800.  Asio  AcciPiTBiNus,  Pall. 

[55]    Short-eared  Owl.     Jap.  *  Ko-mimi-dzaku.' 
Tolerably  common  in  Yezo,  obtained  also  in  the  Yokohama  market. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum.     (Whitely,  *  Ibis,*  1867,  p.  196  : 

Blakiston  and  Pryer,  *  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  346 :    Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879, 

p.  41.) 

This  is  the  Otus  hrachi/otus  of  many  ornithologists ;  is  found  nearly 

all  the  world  over,  and  is  a  migratory  bird. 

801.  Asio  otus,  L. 

[54]  Long-eared  Owl.     Jap.  *  Tora-fu-dzuku.* 
Not  uncommon  about  Yokohama  ;  also  found  in  Yezo.     Specimens 

in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Whitely, '  Ibis,*  1867, 

p.  195 :  Blakiston  and  Pryer,  '  Ibis,'  1878,  p.  246 :  Seebohm,  « Ibis,* 

1879,  p  41.) 

This  is  the  Otiis  vuhjarU  of  former  nomenclature.     It  inhabits  the 

greater  part  of  the  continents  of  Europe — Asia  and  Northern  A&ioa. 

The  North  American  representative  is  usually  considered  a  distinct  species* 

802.  Bubo  ionavus,  T.  Forster. 

[44]  Eagle  Owl.     Jap.  *  Shima-fukuro.* 

This  is  the  JJ.  Maximm  of  most  authors  ;  it  also  inhabits  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  National  Museum  possesses  a  live  example,  and  specimens 
obtained  in  Yezo  are  in  the  l^Iuseums  at  Hakodate  and  Sapporo. 
(Blakiston  and  Pryer,  *  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  247.) 

808.  Scops  stictonotus,  Sharpe. 
[46]  Owl. 
A  specimen  sent  from  Hakodate  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Mr. 
B.  Swinhoe  as  of  this  species,  distinct  both  from  S,  sunia  and 
S,  japonictts.  No.  46  of  Swinhoe's  *  Revised  Catalogue  *  was  given  as 
S.  siinia^  Hodgs.,  but  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  refers  Mr.  Swinhoe*s 
China  specimens  to  this  species.  We  have  rufous  and  non-mSons 
specimens.  The  latter  Mr.  Swinhoe  remarks  arc  fjeneralhj  females.  The 
most  rufous  example  we  have  seen  is  in  the  National  Mnseam.  Mr. 
Kinger  collected  a  very  rufous  one  at  Nagasaki,  which  is  a  male,  and  in 
the  dried  state  has  the  toes  nearly  black. 
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Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Masenms.  (Swinhoe, 
'  Ibis/  1875,  p.  448.) 

308^^.  Scops  japonicus,  T.  &  S.  *  Fauna  Japonica/ 
Japan  Small  Horned  Owl. 

Mr.  Swinhoe  had  a  specimen  in  his  collection  by  Mr.  Whitely  from 
Hakodate,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  considered  as  the  tme  S,  japonictis,  larger 
than  stictomtus,  (Swinhoe, '  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  434,  and  1876,  p.  448.)  Mr. 
Whitely*8  specimen  measured  197  x  166.  The  *  Fauna  Japonica'  gives 
156  mm.  for  the  wing  and  says  the  tarsi  are  feathered  only  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  toes.  The  Hakodate  Museum  specimens  of  stictonotus 
measure  in  the  wings,  males  140,  females  160  with  bare  toes. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  specimen  of  S,  japonicus  collected  by 
Capt.  St.  John  at  Nagasaki.  Both  stictonotus  Kad  japonicus  Bie  only 
given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  the  rank  of 
sub-species  of  Scops  giu,  Mr.  Swinhoe  also  included  in  his  *  Revised 
Catalogue,'  as  No.  50,  S,  hambroecJd,  another  of  the  sub-species,  small 
and  rufous,  at  first  sight  to  be  mistaken  for  japonicus^  as  occurring 
in  Formosa. 

804.  Scops  semitorques,  Schleg. 

[47]    Owl.     Jap.  *  G-ko-no-ha-dzuku.' 

In  our  former  list  (Trans.  As.  Soc.  Jap.  Vol.  8,  pt.  2)  we  separated 
this  Owl  under  two  numbers,  304  and  305.  Since  then  we  have  sent 
specimens  of  both  forms  to  Mr.  Seebohm,  who  considers  the  larger  and 
darker  bird  to  be  the  true  semitonjms  of  Schlegel ;  and  the  smaller,  as 
given  below,  pJumijtefi  of  Hume.  When  the  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  named  a 
specimen  sent  him  from  Hakodate  semitorques  (*  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  448),  he 
remarked  that  it  seemed  small. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  two  specimens  of  semitorques  from 
Nagasaki,  and  an  example  sent  by  Mr.  Ringer  from  the  same  locality 
to  the  Norwich  Museum  was  there  given  the  same  name.  In  the 
Hakodate  Museum  are  specimens  from  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama,  and 
there  are  examples  in  the  National  Museum.  The  dimensions  given  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  are  253  x  185.  Our  measurements  of  the  wing 
average  189  mm.;  those  of  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  have  so  wide  margins, 
namely,  length  210  to  243,  wing  1G2  to  189,  that  they  possibly  include 
both  this  and  the  following  species  or  sub- species. 
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805.  Scops  semitobques,  sab.  sp.  plumipes,  Hume.  (?) 

Mr.  Sharpe,  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  gives  Mr.  Home's 
Himalayan  bird  only  sub- specific  rank,  stating  tbe  dimensions  as 
217  X  170.  There  are  specimens  attributed  to  this  species  in  the 
Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Museums  from  Yezo  and  the  Main  Island, 
while  the  larger  bird — the  true  semitorques — has  not  appeared  among 
Yezo  examples.    The  wing  measurements  give  an  average  of  167  mm. 

The  actual  identity  of  this  small  form  with  plumipe^  will  of  eoorae 
remain  an  open  question  until  more  specimens  have  been  compared,  bot 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  the  large  and  small  Japanese  birds 
as  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  of  different  species. 

806.  Aquila  chbysaetus,  L.  (?) 

[8]   Golden  Eagle.    Jap.  *  Inu-washi.' 

This  is  included  in  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  ^  as  ^.  fuiva  on  the 
authority  of  a  Japanese  drawing.    Two  fine  live  examples  in    the 

Zoological  Garden  of  the  National  Museum  at  Uyeno,  and  one  obtained 

in  the  Yokohama  game  market,  are  attributed  to  this  species. 

807.  Haliaetus  albicillus,  L. 

[6]   White-tailed  Eagle.     Jap.  O-jiro-washi.* 
This  is  the  common  fishing  Eagle  of  Japan.    In  Yezo  it  is  nnmer- 

ons  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  most  frequented  by  salmon.     It  also 

breeds  there.     The  Ainos  keep  it  in  confinement  in  wooden  cages,  in  the 

same  way  as  they  do  young  bears. 

A  live  specimen  from  Sakhalin  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society 

of  London.   Mr.  Ringer  has  collected  this  Eagle  as  far  south  as  Nagasaki. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  College,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio 

Museums,  where  are  examples  in  the  dark  immature,  as  well  as  in  the 

adult  state. 

808.  Haliaetus  pelagicus,  Pall. 

[7]  Northern  Sea  Eagle.  Jap.  O-washi.' 
The  existence  of  this  fine  Eagle  in  Japan, — the  authority  of  the 
'  Fauna  Japonica '  having  been  doubted  by  some  ornithologists, — ^is 
confirmed  by  the  Educational  Museum  having  received  a  specimen  from 
Eo-shiu,  and  the  Sapporo  Museum  from  Urakawa  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Yezo.  The  figure  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica '  omits  the  white  shoulder- 
patch. 
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d09.  Pandion  haliaetus,  L. 

[14]  Osprey.    Jap.  *  Misago/ 

The  Osprey  bailds  near  Yokohama  on  Sarn-shima,  where  it  remainB 
the  year  round.  Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Binger  at  Nagasaki 
agree  with  one  in  the  Hakodate  Museum  collected  in  Yezo. 

The  late  Mr.  Swinhoe  obtained  this  species  in  varioas  localities  in 
China,  including  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  Chefoo,  but  remarks  in  his  Birds 
of  Chefoo  (*  Ibis,*  1874,  p.  427),  that  according  to  Schlegel  the  smaller 
bird  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  is  the  prevalent  species  in  Japan.  We 
have  examined  specimens  from  Nagasaki  to  Kamschatka,  and  find  them 
to  average — males  515x496,  females  660x478,  quite  large  enough 
for  haliaetus.  The  *  Fauna  Japonica  '  gives  no  figure,  but  calls  it  P, 
haliaetus  oneiitalis, 

810.  MiLvus  melanotis,  T.  &  S. 

[28]   Black-eared  Kite.     Jap.  *  Tombi.' 

This  common  bird  in  the  East  is  found  in  pumbers  throughout 
Japan.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  scavenger.  The  nest  is  often  placed  in  a 
Cryptomeria,  and  is  composed  of  a  large  platform  of  sticks,  with  bits 
of  rag,  paper,  etc.,  for  lining.  Nidification  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tokio  commences  early  in  March,  the  young,  however,  not  leaving 
the  nest  before  Juno.  Lays  two  large  eggs  of  a  dull  white,  with  liver- 
coloured  blotches.  Very  numerous  at  Eturop  Island,  one  of  the  Kurils, 
during  the  fishing  season. 

Mr.  Tanaka  of  the  National  Museum  considers  there  are  two  sizes 
of  this  Kite.  The  smaller  one  most  abundant  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  and 
the  larger  frequenting  the  sea  shore.     Foreign  ornithologists  distinguish 

I 

three  races  according  to  colour  and  size,  namely,  govinda^  melanotis  and 
affinis.     Both  light  and   dark  are  figured  in   the   *  Fauna    Japonica.* 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  College,  Sapporo  and  Tokio 
Museums.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  314  :  Whitely,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p. 
194  :  Swinhoe,  *  Ibis,'  1874,  p.  150.) 

Mr.  A.  Owston  believes  he  has  seen  a  Swallow-tailed  Kite. 

811.  Spizaetus  nipalensis,  Hodgs.=S.  oriehtalis,  T.  &  S.  *  Fau.  Jap.' 

[10]    Eagle  Buzzard.     Jap.  *  Kuma-taka.' 
This  fine  bird  breeds  on  0-yama,  where  it  remains  the  year  round ; 
it  can  easily  be  attracted  within  shot  by  imitation  of  a  monkey's  cry. 
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Specimens  obtained  in  Yezo,  where  it  has  been  killed  in  winter,  in  iha 
Hakodate  and  Sapporo.  Maseoms.  Also  in  the  Tokio  Museoms.  Mr. 
Seebohm  remarks  in  a  recent  letter,  **  The  question  is  now  settled.  A 
bird  in  the  plumage  of  your  skin  was  sent  alive  from  Japan  to  the 
Zoological  gardens,  and  has  moulted  into  the  adult  plumage  of  the 
Indian  bird." 

882.  Archibuteo  lacopus,  Gm.  (?), 

[8]  Rough-legged  Buzzard.    Jap.  *  Keashi-nosuri.* 
Two  specimens  obtained  at  Hakodate,  in  the  Museum  there,  are 
referred  to  this  species.    They  measure  580  x  450,  to  460,  one  being  e 
female,  and  the  sex  of  the  other  doubtful. 

818.  BUTEO  JAPONICUS,  T.  &  S. 

[di]  Japan  Buzzard.    Jap.  *  Aka-nosuri.' 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  this  bird  ranking  as  a  species,  thongh  it 
was  considered  by  some  ornithologists  as  late  as  the  publication  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue  in  1874,  as  B,  plumipes,  Hodgs.  Mr.  Swinhoe 
obtained  the  irae  japoniciis  at  Chefoo  (*  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  864),  and  it  now 
stands  in  his  *  Rev.  Cat.'  as  No.  9^.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey  is  of  opinion 
that  the  pale  form  figured  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  *  as  immature  is 
merely  a  less  rufous  phase  of  plumage.  A  specimen  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Seebohm  early  in  1878. 

There  is  a  very  light  coloured  example  in  the  Museum  at  Sapporo, 
which  a  native  falconer  distinguishes  as  *  Shiro-nosuri,*  from  the  ordinary 
redish  form  known  as  *  Aka-uosuri.*  We  have  examples  in  threb 
distinct  states  of  plumage  and  can  match  exactly  the  two  figures  in  the 
*  Fauna  Japonica.'  A  female  collected  by  Mr.  Binger  at  Nagasaki 
compares  with  our  light  coloured  examples,  and  one  of  his  specimens 
has  been  identified  at  the  Norwich  Museum.  Mr.  Snow  collected  this 
species  at  the  Kuril  Islands. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Blakit- 
ton  and  Pryer,  « Ibis,'  1878,  p.  248 :     Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  41.) 

814.       BUTEO  HEMILASIUS,  T.  &  S. 

Buzzard.    Jap.  *  0-nosuri.' 
This  large  species  rests  on  the  authority  of  ttie  *  Fauna  Japonica,* 
where  it  is  figured  and  described  with  semi- feathered  tarsi.    The  text 
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gives  the  measnrements  as  620  +  480  mm.,  mentions  that  the  scales  on 
the  tarsi  are  different  from  lagopuSf  and  that  it  had  heen  referred  to  A. 
strophiatus,  Hodgs.  Mr.  Seehohm  says  it  is  a  good  species,  and  quite 
distinct  from  A,  aquilitius,  Hodgs.  (Ihis,'  1879,  p.  42).  The  British 
Mnseum  Catalogue  notes  that  B.  hewilanus  may  he  considered  a 
gigantic  edition  of  B»  plumipeSf  under  which  species  Mr.  Sharpe  placed 
B.  japonicus, 

815.  BuTASTUR  iNDicus,  Gmcl. 

[13]  Javan  Buzzard.     Jap.  '  Sashiha.' 

Very  common  in  Yamato  and  Shikoku,  where  it  is  almost  the  only 
Hawk  to  he  seen  at  certam  seasons.  As  yet  not  found  north  of 
Yokohama.     Collected  hy  Mr.  Ringer  at  Nagasaki. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Seehohm,  '  Ibis,* 
1879,  p.  42.) 

It  was  given  in  the  *  Fauna  Japonica  '  as  Policrnis  poliogenys,  which 
now  drops  into  a  synonym  only,  as  well  as  B,  pyrrliogens^  T.  &  S. 

816.  Pernis  apivorus,  L.  (?) 

[22]  Honey-Buzzard.  Jap.  *  Hachi-kuma.* 
When  the  '  Fauna  Japonica  '  was  published  this  was  considered  to 
be  identical  with  the  Honey  Buzzard  of  Europe,  which  is  doubtful. 
Regarding  the  distinction  between  apivorm  and  ptilorhynchii^  of  India, 
see  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  *  Ibis,*  1880,  pp.  195,  196.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Newton's  *  Yarrell,'  there  is  a  Japan  example  in  the 
Ley  den  Museum. 

817.  ASTUR  PALUMBARIUS,  L. 

[25]    Goshawk.     Jap.  *  0-taka.' 

This  is  the  bird  most  used  by  the  Japanese  for  hawking,  a  sport 
which  was  much  practised  in  the  feudal  times,  but  is  little  kept  up  now. 

Obtained  at  Nikko,  Tokio,  Yokohama,  and  in  Yezo.  Specimens, 
in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo,  and  Tokio  Museums.  (Seehohm,  *  Ibis,*  1879, 
p.  42.) 

The  change  of  plumage  in  passing  from  the  young  to  the  adult 
state  was  observed  in  an  example  kept  alive  for  some  years  in  the 
garden  of  the  Kaitakushi  oiHce  at  Shiba,  Tokio. 

818.  ACCIPITER  NISUS,  L. 

[27]   Sparrow-hawk. 
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This  is  a  common  bird  both  on  Kiushiii,  tho  Main  Island  and  Yezo. 
It  is  also  used  for  hawking.  The  Japunose  call  tho  male  *  Eonori  *  and 
the  female  *  Haitaka/ 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  and  Tokio  Moseams. 
(Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  18G2,  p.  814  :  Whitcly,  *  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  194.) 

Authenthic  specimens  from  Japan  are  in  the  collections  of  Lord 
Tweeddale  and  Messrs.  Sulvin  aud  Godmau.  (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,*  1879, 
p.  42.) 

819.   ACCIPITER  GULAKIS,  T.  Sc  S. 

[29]  Hawk.     Jap.  *  Tsumc.' 

Figured  in  the  *  Fauua  Japonica.'  Obtained  iu  Yezo  by  Commodore 
Perry's  Expedition.  (Swiuhoe,  *  Ibis,'  18C3,  p.  418.)  Other  specimens 
since  obtained.  (Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  42.)  It  is  considered  by 
some  as  only  a  large  form  of  A,  vin/atus^  Temm.  The  *  Fauna 
Japonica'  measurements  are: — Male  270x169,  female.  824x198  for 
(jnlarU,  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  gives  for  vinjatus^  male 
280x169,  female  830x188.  A  specimen  sent  to  Mr.  Seebohm,  'which 
he  pronounced  to  be  a  young  male  (jnlaris,  measured  299x188.  In  the 
National  Museum  at  Tokio  are  several  examples  measuring : — Adnlt 
male  wing  170,  young  male  160.  Females  195.  All  have  four  bars 
shewing  on  the  tail  beyond  the  coverts. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums,  and  examples 
obtained  from  Tsuruga,  Nikko  and  Nagasaki. 

820.  Cerchneis  tinnunculus  japonicus,  T.  &.  S. 

[19]   Japan  Kestrel.     Jap.  *  Maguso-daka.' 

Deferring  to  opinions  of  leading  ornithologists,  this  bird  is  only 
given  the  rank  of  a  sub-species  of  the  European  Kestrel.  See  Gnmey  on 
Kestrels,  *  Ibis,'  1881,  p.  455.  It  seems  common  enough  in  the  south, 
including  Nagasaki,  but  examples  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  Yezo. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  College,  and  Tokio  Museums. 
(Seebohm,  *Ibi8,'  1879,  p.  42.) 

Eggs  5,  reddish- white,  patched  with  red-brown ;  often  builds  in  a 
hole  in  a  cliff  or  bluff. 

821.  Hypotriorchis  subbuteo,  L. 

[17]   Hobby.    Jap.  *  Chigo-hayabusa.' 
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Tolerably  abundant  in  Yezo.  Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  Museum. 
(Swinboe,  'Ibis,'  1875,  p.  448  :  Seebohm,  'Ibis/  1879,  p.  42.) 

822.  Hypotriorchis  -esalon,  L.=F.  regulus,  B.  M.  Cat. 
[18]  Merlin.     Jap.  *  Kocho-genbo.* 

Very    common    on    the    Main    Island,    and  probably    the    moi% 
numerous  hawk  in  Yezo.     Full  plumaged  males  are  seldom  obtained. 

Specimens  in  the  Hakodate  and  Tokio  Museums.     (Swinhoe,  *  Ibis/ 
1^    1877,  p.  144  :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,'  1879,  p.  45.) 

N.B. — Erythropus  amurensis  was  wrongly  admitted  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  Japan  published  in  the  *  Ibis,*  1878,  p.  249,  and  1879,  p. 
809,  which  notice  has  unfortunately  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurcey,  *  Ibis,'  1882,  p.  148.  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  mentioned  in  a  letter 
under  date  25th  September,  1878,  that  our  specimen  sent  him  (No.  1520) 
was  only  a  full  plumaged  suhhuteo^  differing  from  others  previously 
identified^  in  having  unspotted  chestnut  thighs  and  more  slate-color  on 
the  back. 

823.  Falco  peregrinus,  Tunst.^/^'.  communis^  B.  M.  Cat. 

[15]    Peregrine  Falcon.     Jap.  *  Hayabusa.* 
This  widely  distributed  bird,  although  resident  in  Japan,  is  believed 
not  to   be   used  by  the  natives  for  hawking.     Has  been  taken  near 
Yokohama. 

Specimens  collected  in  Yezo  are  in  the  Hakodate  Museum,  and  Mr. 
Whitely's  examples  from  Hakodate  in  the  British  Museum.  (Blakiston, 
*  Ibis,'  1862,  p.  314  :  Whitely,  '  Ibis,'  1867,  p.  194  :  Seebohm,  *  Ibis,' 
1879,  p.  43.)  Mr.  Snow  mentions  the  Peregrine  as  very  common  on  the 
Kurils  in  summer. 

324.  Circus  cyaneus,  L. 

[35]  Hen-Harrier.     Jap.  *  Chochi.' 
Common  iu  the  winter  at  Susaki,  Tokio  ;  in  summer  in  Yezo. 
Specimens  in  the  Hakodate,  Sapporo  College  and  Tokio  Museums. 
Swinboe,  *  Ibis,'  1875,  p.  448.)     Mr.  Snow  collected  this  at  the  Kurils. 

325.  Circus  spilonotus,  Kaup. 

[34]    Harrier. 

Specimen   obtained  in   Yezo    in    the    Hakodate   Museum.      One 

produced  at  Awomori  was  identified  by  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe.     (*  Ibis,'  1877, 
VOL.  X.  24 
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p.  144.)     For  figure  and  measuremeuts,  see  *  Ibis/  1868,  K.  V.  and  p. 
214.     Also  in  the  Tokio  Museums. 

826.  Circus  cebuginosus,  L. 
[88]   Marsh  Harrier. 

A  female  example  collected  at  Hakodate  in  1861  was  identified  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey.  It  measured  600  x  480  millimetres.  Eye,  chooolaie 
brown.  Feet  and  cere,  light  yellow.  (Blakiston,  *  Ibis,*  1868,  p.  98.) 
In  Professor  Newton's  edition  of  *  Yaircl '  a  specimen  is  mentioned  ^ 
from  Japan  in  the  Leyden  Museum.  There  is  one  in  the  Tokio 
University,  two  in  the  Education  Museum,  and  one  of  the  authors  has 
examples  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama  and  Tokio,  one  of 
which  in  the  total  dark  chocolate  plumage  attributed  to  the  birds 
of  the  first  year  is  a  female  measuring  440  in  the  wing ;  the  others 
in  the  plumage  of  the  second  year  measure  425  aud  450  in  the  wing. 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  gives  the  wing  measurements  as  407 
and  432,  and  Nowton's  *  Yiirrell '  as  low  as  870. 

Xtite, — Mr.  llingor  having  hitely  forwarded  to  us  the  remainder  of 

his  collection  which   w«j  hiul    not  previously  examined,  the  following 

species  require  the  additional  locality  of  Nagasaki  noted  against  them  : — 

Nos. 


13 

16i 

29 

30 

81 

82 

36 

87 

88 

40 

41 

48 

46 

49 

56 

57 

58 

65 

73 

99 

100 

105 

115 

121 

12H 

128 

143 

144 

146 

151 

161 

170 

173 

186 

190 

192 

199 

201 

203 

214 

219 

232 

233 

245 

248 

170 

272 

801 

285 

292 

203 

298 

300 

The  reference  under  No.  128  of  this  list  to  a  bird  in  the  plumago  of 
an  immature  Night  Horou  should  apply  to  a  specimen  of  BuUtridet 
macrorhynchm  (No.  138)  in  the  Education  Museum,  which  is  in  winter 
plumage,  aud  agrees  with  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Ringer  at 
Nagasaki ;  the  Hakodate  example  is  in  summer  dress. 
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NOTES  ON  THE   KORO-POK-GURU  OR  PIT-DWELLERS 
OF  YEZO  AND  THE  KURHjE  ISLANDS. 


By  J.  Milne. 


[Read  January  12th,  1882.] 

In  a  paper  on  the  Stone  Age  in  Japan  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1879,  and  now  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  (May,  1881),  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  kitchen-middens 
and  other  spoor  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Japan  were  in  all  probability 
the  traces  of  Ainos,  who  at  one  time,  as  is  indicated  by  written  history, 
populated  a  large  portion  of  this  country.  In  a  subsequent  paper 
entitled  "  Notes  on  Stone  Implements  from  Otaru  and  Hakodate,  with  a 
few  General  Remarks  on  the  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Japan"  (see 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  VHI.,  Part  I,),  I 
brought  forward  additional  evidence  to  show  that  the  Ainos  once  covered 
Japan,  and  that  they  had  left  behind  them  as  indications  of  their 
presence  the  various  kitchen-middens  which  have  been  described  by 
Prof.  Morse,  H.  von  Siebold,  myself  and  others.  In  these  papers  I  ad- 
duced evidence  to  shew  that  farther  to  the  north,  in  Yezo,  the  remains 
of  a  race  of  pit-dwellers  were  to  be  seen,  and  made  the  suggestion  that 
as  the  Japanese  advanced  from  the  south  and  drove  the  Ainos  step  by  step 
towards  the  north,  so  the  Ainos  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  tho 
pit- dwellers,  who  probably  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Eamschatka, 
In  fact  in  certain  parts  of  Japan,  as  for  instance  in  South  Yezo,  we  have 
distinct  evidence  of  three  successive  populations, — the  older  or  pit- 
dwellers,  the  middle  or  Aino,  and  the  newer  or  Japanese.    In  other 

parts  we  only  find  tho  remains  of  the  Aino  and  the  modem  JapanesOi 
voiu  X.— 24* 
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and  in  others  again  we  have  only  one  of  these  races.  In  these  respeeii 
the  snccessive  phases  of  the  human  tide  which  has  swept  across  Japan 
finds  its  analogy  in  other  countries.  The  resulting  phenomena  which 
are  exhibited  to  us  by  this  struggle  for  existence  are  not  unlike  the 
phenomena  which  are  presented  to  a  geologist  when  stud3ring  the  rocks. 
One  formation  has  succeeded  another.  In  certain  localities  the  remains 
of  an  old  formation  have  been  left  clear  and  distinct ;  in  others,  only  oai- 
liers  and  small  patches  of  the  earlier  deposits  remain  for  investigation. 
Sometimes  even  the  outliers  have  disappeared,  and  all  that  is  left  are 
fragments  of  the  older  rocks,  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  forma- 
tions which  have  succeeded.  In  cases  like  the  latter,  where  the 
processes  of  degradation  have  entirely  obliterated  a  formation,  its 
existence  is  only  to  be  proved  by  inference.  So  it  is  with  the  pit- 
dwellers  ;  they  themselves  have  disappeared  and  their  former  existence 
is  only  to  be  proved  by  the  relics  which  they  have  left  behind  them. 
In  the  Kurile  Islands  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  these  people.  In  Northern  Yezo  the  evidence,  although  plentiful,  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  hardly  so  abundant  as  it  is  farther  north.  As  we 
come  still  farther  south  the  evidence  becomes  scantier,  and  when  we 
reach  Nipon,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  pit- dwellers  of  Japan  by  Mr.  T. 
Blakiston  in  an  account  of  a  journey  round  Yezo,  given  by  him  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain  (July  27th,  1872). 

It  was  iu  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Blakiston  that, 
in  1878,  when  I  first  visited  Nemuro  in  Northern  Yezo,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  a  collection  of  pits  in  Bentenjima,  a  small  island 
forming  one  side  of  the  harbour  at  that  place. '  In  consequence  of  the 
wearing  away  of  the  sides  of  these  pits,  their  form  is  usually  very 
irregular,  varying  from  plans  which  are  rectangular  and  square  to  those 
which  are  elliptical  or  circular.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  were 
thickly  covered  with  a  tall  rank  vegetation  which  offered  great  difficolties 
to  exploration.  In  consequence  of  this  and  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in 
Nemuro,  I  was  only  enabled  to  make  a  superficial  examination. 
Whilst  looking  at  the  various  scarps  round  the  edge  of  the  island,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  traces  of  a  small  kitchen-midden,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Nemuro,  at  the  back  of  a  small  shed  which  has 
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been  bnilt  for  the  parpose  of  storing  coal.  By  digging  into  this  I 
found  many  broken  shells,  a  few  bones,  some  fragments  of  pottery,  28 
small  arrow-heads  and  a  complete  vase.  The  shells  in  general 
appearance  were  similar  to  those  found  in  the  neighbouring  sea.  The 
fragments  of  pottery  were  identical  in  their  general  character,  but 
simpler  in  design,  with  those  found  in  the  kitchen- middens  discovered 
farther  south,  which  I  ascribe  to  the  Ainos. 

The  vase,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  more  rounded,  is,  in 
respect  to  its  size,  form,  and  simplicity  of  design,  not  unlike  the  vase  of 
which  I  have  given  a  photograph  and  description  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society  (Vol.  VHI.,  p.  72,  Photograph  V.  2).  The  arrow-heads 
vary  in  their  lengths  and  breadths  from  about  one  and  five-eighths 
inch  by  one-half  inch,  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  half  an  inch. 

Here,  as  in  previous  descriptions  of  fiint  implements,  I  have  used  the 
word  about  intentionally.  I  have  done  this,  1st,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
give  measurements  of  roughly  chipped  instruments,  especially  when  the 
same  are  curved,  without  appending  descriptions  of  the  directions  of  the 
measurements  ;  2ndly,  absolute  measurements  of  flint  implements  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  great  importance ;  and  3rdly,  the  ultimate  dimension 
which  a  flint  implement  assumes  when  its  manufacture  is  complete, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  primary  flake  and 
is  therefore  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  accident.  The  smaller  of  these 
aiTow-heaJs  are  triangular  in  shape,  whilst  the  larger  are  of  a  lance* 
form  ;  the  two  forms,  however,  merge  into  each  other.  One  of  these 
arrow- tips  is  made  of  obsidian,  and  the  remainder  are  made  either  of  a 
reddish  jasper  or  dark  coloured  sihceous  rock.  I  also  found  arrow- 
heads and  chips  of  obsidian  on  the  mainland  in  and  about  Nemuro,  and 
since  that  time  many  other  evidences  of  a  stone  age  have  from  time  to 
time  been  picked  up  by  the  residents  of  that  place. 

In  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Nemuro,  also  on  the  coast, 
groups  of  pits  have  been  found.  One  noticeable  place  where  pits  occur 
in  large  numbers  is  at  Kusuri.  The  pits  at  this  place  were,  during  the 
past  year,  explored  by  Mr.  P.  Mayet,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  without 
anything  of  note  being  discovered. 

The  most  southern  locality  with  which  I  am  acquainted  at  which 
pits  have  been  discovered  is  Sapporo.     These  also  have  been  examined 
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by  digging  in  and  aronnd  them,  bat  like  those  at  Kusori,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  yielded  any  trace  of  their  former  inhabitants.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  pits  occur  near  to  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea-board.  From  what  I  saw  of  them, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Sapporo  daring  the  past  summer,  they  appeared  to 
be  much  more  degraded  and  in  consequence  more  circular  in  form  than 
those  which  I  had  previously  seen  farther  north.  The  place  where  I 
have  seen  the  greatest  number  of  pits,  which  pits  I  may  remark  are, 
above  all  others,  in  the  best  preservation,  is  in  the  Island  of  Iterup.  Here 
at  Bettobu,  a  small  fishing  station  on  the  north-west  side  of  Itemp,  pits  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  are  very  numerous,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
be  over-estimating  their  number  in  saying  that  along  a  length  of  sea-board 
of  less  than  two  miles  there  were  at  least  1,000  pit-dwellings.  Average 
dimensions  of  one  of  the  rectangular  pits  would  be  20  by  15  feet,  with 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  Many  of  these  pits  are  situated  on  a  patch 
of  level  ground  above  a  cliff-like  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  Some  of 
these  had  a  depth  of  at  least  six  feet.  This  extra  depth  may  possibly 
have  been  due  to  the  extra  shelter  which  was  required  by  those  who 
were  living  at  a  high  level  as  compared  with  those  who  dwelt 
upon  the  lower  ground.  The  pits  on  the  lower  level  are  chiefly  situated 
along  the  sides  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  old  river  course.  Some 
of  them  are  near  to  the  banks  of  a  small  stream.  At  one  point  where 
the  banks  of  this  stream  had  been  cut  back  towards  a  group  of  these  pits, 
I  found  fragments  of  pottery  like  that  from  Nemuro,  chips  of  obsidian, 
and  a  tolerably  well-formed  flint  arrow-head  almost  one  inch  In 
length. 

Farther  south,  on  the  same  coast,  at  a  fishing  station  called  Bubets, 
similar  pits  were  observed.  On  the  top  of  a  bluff  overlooking  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet  there  was  an  isolated  conically-formed  pit  perhaps  15  or  20 
feet  in  depth. 

This,  then,  completes  the  few  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
about  the  pits,  and  the  question  now  arises  as  to  who  were  their  origi* 
nators.  The  answer  to  this  may,  I  think,  be  obtained  by  travelling 
farther  north,  until  we  come  amongst  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
Euriles.  These  are  few  and  migratory.  In  1878,  when  I  visited  the 
Northern  Kuriles,  I  saw  on  the  Island  of  Shumshu  one  small  group  of 
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these  people,  who,  mclnding  men  women  and  children,  only  numbered  22. 
The  men  were  short  in  stature,  had  roundish  heads,  and  short  thick 
beards.  None  of  those  whom  I  saw  had  the  long  beard  which  characterizes 
many  of  the  Ainos  in  Southern  Yezo,  nor  were  their  features  so  well 
defined.  They  called  themselves  Eurilsky  Aino,  spoke  a  language  of  their 
own  and  also  Russian.  Their  dress,  although  made  of  skins,  was  European 
in  form.  The  upper  garment,  which  is  shaped  like  a  shirt,  is  made 
of  bird  skins  (puffins),  with  the  feathers  inside.  On  the  back  it  is  orna- 
mented with  the  plumes  of  the  yellow  puffin,  and  its  edge  is  trimmed  with 
fur  seal.  The  men  wear  the  garment  tied  in  at  the  waist,  with  a  belt  of 
sea- lion  hide.  For  lower  garments  they  seem  partly  to  have  depended  on 
calling  vessels, — some  of  the  men  boasting  of  a  pair  of  European 
trowsers,  and  one  or  two  had  also  a  shirt.  Moccasins  made  of 
sea-lion  skin  cover  the  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knee.  From  what 
they  said  it  would  appear  that  they  were  in  the  habit  'of  crossing 
in  their  boats,  which  are  built  of  wood,  to  Eamschatka.  Their  food 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  berries,  the  eggs  and  flesh  of  sea-birds, 
seals  and  other  meat.  Sea- otter  is  the  favourite  dish.  They  said 
that  two  years  previously  the  remainder  of  their  tribe  had  migrated  to 
the  south,  but  to  which  island  they  had  gone  they  could  not  tell.  This 
branch  of  the  tribe  was  subsequently  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Snow,  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  a  large  experience  on  these  islands,  and  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  much  information.  During  the  winter  of  1879 
and  1880  they  lived  on  Matua.  They  were  last  heard  of  in  Rashua 
and  Ushishir,  but  where  they  may  be  during  the  coming  summer  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say,  as  they  often  migrate,  carrying  with  them 
all  their  property.  Mr.  Snow  tells  me  that  the  oldest  man  amongst 
these  people  says  he  came  from  Saghalin.  Altogether  there  are  now  about 
60  or  60  people,  13  of  whom  are  men  and  18  women.  If  these, 
together  with  the  people  I  saw  on  Shumshu,  are  the  whole  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  they  may  be  reckoned  at 
under  100  souls.  Farther  to  the  south,  in  Iterup  and  Kunashiri,  there 
are  a  few  Japanese  and  Aino  families  who  migrated  there  for  the 
purpose  of  salmon  fishing.  During  the  last  summer  a  station  was 
established  on  Urup.  The  greater  portion  of  this  latter  population  only 
remain  in  the  Kuriles  during  the  fishing  season. 
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Now  the  chief  point  in  connection  with  these  people  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  attention,  is  that  they  construct  houBos  by  makiag  shallow 
excavations  in  the  groond,  which  are  then  roofed  over  with  torf,  and  that 
these  excavations  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pits  which  we  find 
farther  south.  This  cuatom  of  making  a  dwelling  place  ont  of  an  excava- 
tion in  the  ground  belongs,  I  believe,  to  certain  of  the  inbabitanta  of 
Eamschatka  and  Saghalin.  Mr.  Ernest  Satow  baa  very  kindly  given 
me  the  following  translation  from  the  "  Kita  Yezo  Dza-setsa,"  Vol.  8, 
t  6,  respecting  the  pit-dwellers  of  Saghalin,  written  about  the  year  1800. 

"  For  a  distance  of  50  or  60  ri  in  the  south  of  the  island,  th« 
constmction  of  the  dwellings  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  which  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Further  to  the  north  cases  of  resemblance 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  distinct  tribe,  called  Smelenkor,  are  foond,  bnt 
not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  ten. 

"  Some  of  the^barbarians  of  the  island,  when  winter  comes  on,  taka 
to  living  in  pits  (lit.,  hole  dwelling).  But  this  depends  ou  the  temperature 
of  the  locality,  and  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  all  of  them  do  so ;  it 
is  simply  that  those  who  live  in  pits  are  driven  to  do  so  by  the  im- 
possibility of  otherwise  resisting  the  cold.  About  the  9th  or  lOth 
moon,  when  the  snow  has  begun  to  lie,  they  construct  these  dwellinga, 
in  which  they  remain  nntil  the  2nd  or  Srd  moon  of  the  following  year, 
when  they  quit  them  before  the  snow  is  yet  molted,  and  reoccupy  tlidr 
ordinary  dwollings.    For  if  they  do  not,  they  become  liable  to  disease. 

"In  constructing  a  pit-dwelling  they  begin  by  selecting  a  spot  at 
the  base  of  a  bill,  and  excavate  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feat. 
Inside  this  they  plant  posts,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcnt,  aad 
roof  the  building  with  the  bark  of  a  tree,  over  which  they  lay  tha 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and  plants.  A  sort  of  projecting  roof  is 
constructed  over  the  entrance,  where  a  flight  of  steps  gives  acoera  to  fkm 
interior.  By  its  side  they  build  a  fire-place,  iu  the  centre  of  whiob,^ 
hole  is  leCl,  communicating  with  a  passage  dng  to  tho  outside  o 
house  under  the  projecting  roof,  in  order  to  let  the  smoke  out  a 
honso,  as  they  dislike  its  being  kept  indoors. 

"Inside  the  pit,  but  on  the  outside  of  tlie  holes,  they  c 
benches  on  three  sides,  which  are  covered  with  matiiug,  and  ai 
as  seats  and  for  sleeping  on.    The  cento  of  the  pib  j| 


withomt  any  matting.  On  entering  the  pit  they  do  not  ranove  thdr 
foot  gear  (called  htri  in  their  langaage),  bat  stepping  down  on  tho 
mud  floor,  sit  down  on  the  mattmg  outside  the  posts,  to  eairj  on 
eonyersation. 

*'  Dnring  the  depth  of  iwinter,  while  the  snow  lies  thick  on  the 
ground  and  the  cold  is  very  severe,  they  light  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
mud  floor,  and  seat  themselves  round  it,  but  usually  the  pit  is  so  warm 
inside  that  it  is  unnecessary  to^make  a  fire,  and  they  merely  have  an 
earthenware  vessel  in  which  they  keep  a  little  fire  to  light  their  pipes  at, 

'<  Outside  the  hut,  under  the  prqjecting  roof,  they  have  shelves  on 
which  they  keep  their  domestic  utensils  and  food,  but  all  their  moie 
valuable  property  and  stores  are  put  away  in  Uieir  store-houses.*' 

In  Vol.  ly.,  f.  70.,  speaking  of  the  Smelenkur,  the  author,  says  :-^ 

'*  This  race  of  savages  also  sometimes  lives  in  pit-dwellings,  where 

the  temperature  requires  it Those  who  live  in  pits  build 

such  huts  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the  houses  occupied  in  summer, 
but  there  is  only  one  door,  and  no  other  means^f  entrance  and  exit. 
A  window  is  cut  in  the  roof  to  admit  light.  The  bench  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  interior,  but  instead  of  being  built  up  with  stone,  is 
constructed  of  boards.  A  hearth  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  hut, 
besides  which  there  is  no  fire-place,  and  by  the  side  there  are  shelves  on 
which  their  various  utensils  are  kept. 

'<  The  author  only  saw  the  outside  of  these  pit-dwellings,  and  is 
ignorant  of  what  the  interiors  may  be  like.  He  has  therefore  only 
drawn  the  outside,  and  omitted  what  he  did  not  see ;  but  they  in  no 
way  differ  from  the  pit- dwellings  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.'* 

When  we  take  the  facts  of  the  modem  Eurilsky  dwelling  in  pits  and 
that  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Kamschatka  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Saghalin  on  the  other,  similar  customs  are  still  extant,  in  conjunction 
with  the  observation  tfaitt  as  we  travel  firom  the  south  tovrards  the  north, 
the  pits  become  more  numerous  and  are  in  better  preservation,  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  conclusive  that  the  modem  representatives  of  the 
ancient  pits-dwellers  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Eurilsky  or  their 
neighbours  in  Kamschatka  and  Saghalin. 

This  is  a  view  which  I  have  advanced  in  previous  writings  on  this 
subject,  and  my    only  excuse  for   reiterating  the  same  is  that  the 
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observations  made  in  Iterap  seem  to  be  an  exceedingly  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  necessary  to  the  complete  establishment  of  my 
views. 

The  only  evidence  with  which  I  am  acquainted  which  is  opposed  to 
the  views  just  expressed,  is  a  statement  of  the  Ishikari  Ainos  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Batchelor,  who  say  that  in  former  times 
their  ancestors  dwelt  in  round  huts,  and  the  pits  which  we  see  at  the 
present  day  are  the  remains  of  these.    If  the  Ainos  had  a  written 
history  this  statement  would  certainly  carry  weight,  but  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  quite  possible  that  this   statement  may  be  the  result  of 
speculation,  there  being  a  necessity  of  giving  an  explanation  for  the 
origin  of  the  pits  after  their  attention  had  been  attracted  to  the  same. 
From  subsequent  enquiries  amongst  the  Ainos,  which  enquiries  were  made 
with  the  especial  purpose  of  discovering  who  the  pit- dwellers  were,  Mr. 
Batchelor  says  that  the  pit- dwellers  are  called  by    the    Ainos    the 
Eoro-pok-guru,  which  is,   literally,    people-Jiaving' depressions ;  or,     to 
translate  freely,  people  who  live  in  holes.     The  Ainos  say  that  the 
Eoro-pok-guru  lived  in  cone-like  huts,  built  over  holes  dug  in  the 
earth.     Inside  these  huts  they  had  as  many  as  five  or  six  fire-places,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  slept.    They  knew  the  art  of  pottery.    Th^ 
were  short  in  stature,  and  the  Ainos  say  that  they  exterminated  them. 

The  vast  number  of  pits  which  are  met  with  in  Iterup  may  possiUjr 
indicate  that  at  one  time  this  island  supported  a  large  population.  It  is, 
however,  also  possible  that  the  Eoro-pok-guru,  like  their  neighbours,  the 
Ainos,  may  perhaps  have  had  the  custom  of  destroying  a  building  after 
a  death  had  occurred  in  the  same,  and  in  this  way  the  ground  occupied  by 
a  small  tribe  might  rapidly  assume  the  character  of  a  district  which  had 
been  thickly  inhabited. 

The  fact  that  a  race  of  people  should  have  gradually  migrated 
towards  the  more  inhospitable  regions  of  the  north,  or  that  the  members 
of  a  race  who  dwell  in  the  south  should  have  more  rapidly  beoome 
extinct  than  those  of  the  same  race  who  dwell  in  the  north,  fioids  a 
parallel  in  the  Esquimaux,  who  lived  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  1874,  while  in  the  northern  part  of  Newfoundland,  I  visited 
the  house  of  an  Esquimaux  who  was  probably  the  most  southein 
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representative  of  his  race.  This  Esquimaux  (who  may  yet  be  dwelliDg 
in  the  latitade  of  Paris)  is  the  remnant  of  a  race  which  800  years  ago 
were  much  more  numerons  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  according  to  David  Cranz,  in  his  *' Historic  von  Gronland,*' 
they  only  made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  middle  of  the  14th- 
century. 

How  many  years  it  is  since  the  Eoro-pok-gnra  dwelt  in  Itemp  we* 
are  at  present  unable  to  say.  Japanese  with  whom  I  spoke,  who  had 
lived  in  Iterup  for  20  or  25  years,  had  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Many  persons  in  Yezo  with  whom  I  have  spoken  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  pits,  said  that  they  were  dwelling  places  of  Eoshito  or 
Kobito,  which  they  translate  as  dwarfs  or  small  people.  On  enquiry 
from  others,  however,  I  was  assured  that  Eoshito  was  a  corruption 
from  Koshto,  which  was  derived  from  the  Aino  name  for  these  people. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Eoshto  is  a  question  I  will  leave  to 
the  philologist.  Another  question  of  interest  which  arises,  is  as  to 
who  were  the  makers  of  the  flint  implements  and  pottery  which 
I  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pits  ?  When  I  first  found 
flint  implements  and  pottery  near  to  the  pits  on  Bentenjima,  I  was 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  being  of  Aino  origin,  it  being  an  historical 
fact  that  the  Aiuos  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Nemuro  used  flint  implements 
and  manufactured  pottery  until  late  in  the  last  century.  I  may  also  add, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Batchelor,  that  the  Ishikari  Ainos  state  very 
definitely  that  some  four  centuries  ago  their  ancestors  used  flint  arrow- 
heads.  Since  that  time  they  have  changed  from  flint  to  bamboo,  because 
the  latter  is  much  easier  to  work  and  is  better  adapted  to  carry  poison. 
These  southern  Ainos,  however,  are  said  never  to  have  known  the  art  of 
pottery,  although  the  people  they  exterminated,  the  Eoro-pok-guru, 
were  familiar  with  the  same. 

Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with  that  of  fragments  of  pottery 
and  flint  implements  being  found  near  to  the  pits  in  Iterup,  it  would 
seem  to  be  equally  possible  for  these  particular  objects  to  be  the  spoor 
of  the  Koro-pok-guru  as  of  the  Aino. 

Seeing  that  the  two  peoples  lived  so  close  together,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  practiced  similar  arts,  although  they  may  have  been  two 
distinct  races. 

VOL.  X. — 25 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  Japanese  literature,  we  have  many 
references  to  *'  tsuchi-gamo,"  which  is,  literally,  '*  earth  spiders,**  or 
*'  dwellers  under  ground,"  residing  far  south  in  the  islands  of  Japan, 
it  seems  likely  that  these  were  the  Ainos  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  rude 
huts  partly  constructed  of  earth.  Had  they  dwelt  in  pits,  such  as  we 
find  in  Yezo,  it  seems  prohahle  that  the  remains  of  such  might  yet  be 
found  in  Nipon,  and  also  that  the  Ainos  of  the  present  day  would  have 
retained  amongst  them  some  indication  of  their  former  method  of 
constructing  their  dwelling  places.  Until  evidence  of  this  description 
is  brought  forward,  I  think  we  must  regard  the  Koro-pok-guru  as  the 
ancestral  representatives  of  some  of  the  more  northern  natives,  whilst 
the  authors  of  the  shell-heaps  of  Nipon  were  the  Ainos. 

In  previous  papers  relating  to  the  archasology  of  Japan,  I  have 
already  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  originators  of  the 
shell-heaps  of  Japan  and  Yezo  are  now  represented  by  the  Ainos.  Prof. 
Morse,  who  has  done  so  much  in  tracing  out  the  archaeological  history  of 
Japan,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  shell-heaps  are  of  pre-Aino  origin. 
In  these  heaps  Prof.  Morse  found  a  number  of  human  bones,  and 
amongst  these,  several  fragments  of  platycnomic  tibia.  Bather  than  the 
peculiarities  of  those  bones  being  an  indication  of  great  antiquity,  as 
Prof.  Morse  apparently  regards  them,  they  appear  rather  to  indicate  a 
want  of  antiquity,  aud  to  show  a  connection  with  the  Ainos,  who  seem 
to  be  characterised  by  the  flatness  of  their  tibia. 

This  statement,  which  I  have  previously  made,  was  based  upon  an 
article  in  the  Rusmche  Revue,  10  Heft,  lU.  Yahrgang,  Materialien  zor 
Anthropologie  Ostasiens ;  Anutschin — first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
Henry  von  Siebold.  In  this  article,  amongst  a  quantity  of  valuable 
material  relating  to  the  Ainos,  we  read  the  following :  '*  With  reference 
to  the  anatomy  (of  the  Aino)  it  is  remarkable  that  the  humerus  as  well  as 
the  tibia  have  a  very  striking  form  ;  they  are  marked  by  an  extraordinary 
flattening  (ausscrordentliche  Abplattung)  such  as,  up  to  the  present,  has 
never  been  noticed  of  these  bones  in  any  people  at  present  in  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  peculiarity  of  form  has  been  observed  in  the 
bones  of  extinct  people  found  in  caves.** 

Who  the  Ainos  are  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Like  the  Ostiaks  of  the 
Yenesei,  they  remain  amongst  the  nations  of  doubtful  position.    Oscar 
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Peschel  in  bis  ^*  Races  of  Man,"  thinks  it  not  impossible  tbat  they  may 
be  related  to  the  Aeta.  an  aboriginal  population  of  the  Philippines.  If  this 
shoald  bo  confirmed,  they  are  then  probably  connected  with  the  Papuans. 

The  laxnriant  growth  of  beard  and  hairiness  o^  the  Papuan ;  the 
decoration  of  utensils  and  implements  with  carvings ;  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  all  of  which  are  wanting  amongst  the  Asiatic  Malays ; 
the  use  of  earthen  vessels  and  the  forms  of  the  same ;  the  traces  of 
cannibalism  detected  by  Prof.  Morse  in  the  shell-heaps,  are  characteristics 
common  to  the  Aino  and  the  Papuan. 

Quite  recently,  I  may  add,  Dr.  L.  Doderlein,  in  his  paper  on  Oshima 
(see  Mitt,  der  deutschen  Gesell.  fiir  Natur  und  Yolkerkunde  Ostasiens, 
Parts  28  and  24)  appears  to  have  discovered  another  link  in  the  broken 
chain  in  the  aborigines  of  the  island  he  describes.  As  compared  with 
the  Japanese,  these  people  have  pointed  chins,  thin  lips,  large  eyes  and 
are  very  hairy.  The  women,  like  the  Aino  women,  tattoo  the  backs  of 
their  hands,  commencing  the  operation  when  young.  In  these  and  other 
respects,  these  people  seem  to  be  totally  different  from  the  Japanese,  but 
to  resemble  the  Aino. 

In  fact  in  Japan  itself,  especially  in  Satsuma,  there  appears  to  be  a 
round-faced,  large-eyed,  somewhat  hairy  type  of  individual  who  may 
possibly  be  related  to  the  aboriginal  stock,  which  in  former  times  peopled 
Japan.  Certainly  this  particular  type  is  distinct  from  the  type  which 
finds  an  exaggerated  representation  in  popular  pictures  and  in  the  painted 
faces  of  the  actors  in  the  theatres,  where  we  have  a  long,  oval  face,  eyes 
which  arc  exceedingly  oblique,  and  a  nose  which  is  slightly  aquiline.  With 
regard  to  the  relative  hairiness  and  bodily  differences  of  these  two  types, 
one  of  which  for  convenience  we  may  call  the  aboriginal  and  the  other 
the  aristocratic  type,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  physiologist  to  decide. 

Assuming  tbat  a  connection  of  this  description  should  be  established 
(and  tbat  search  for  a  connection  in  that  direction  should  be  made 
appears  to  be  not  without  reason),  in  early  times  we  may  imagine  a 
Papuan  race  extending  from  New  Guinea  through  the  Philippines  to 
Japan,  making  pits  and  practising  cannibalism,  as  is  testified  to  us  by  the 
sbell-hcaps  even  as  far  south  as  Satsuma.  In  the  north  this  nation  came 
in  contact  with  a  race  of  Northern  Asiatics,  now  known  to  us  as  the 
Koro-pok-guru.     During   subsequent  periods   this  line  was  gradually 


I 
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invaded :  in  Japan  by  a  Mongoloid  nation  probably  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Korea  ;^  in  the  Philippines  and  Formosa  by  the  anceston 
of  the  Malays.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the  invaded  territory  the 
original  inhabitants  snconmbed,  and  all  that  remain, — like  the  Aino,  the 
Aeta  and  the  aborigines  of  Formosa  and  Oshima,  are  fragments  of  what 
was  once  a  more  or  less  continnons  line.  Whilst  this  invasion  was  • 
going  on,  the  Aino  of  Japan  and  Yezo  made  his  way  into  the  territory  of 
the  Eoro-pok-gora,  who  are  now  represented  by  some  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  Saghalin,  the  Kariles,  and  perhaps  also  of  soath  Eamschatka. 

^In  a  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  already  referred  to,  which 
was  written  in  1878,  I  saggested  the  possibility  of  a  portion  of  the  Japanese 
being  of  Polynesian  origin.  In  conseqaence  of  conversations  with  Ifr.  Emest  ' 
Satow  and  others  who  have  made  extensive  studies  of  the  Japanese,  I  am  inoliiiad 
to  think  that  the  suggestion  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Japanese  oame  from 
Korea  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
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ON  TWO  JAPANESE  METEORITES, 


By  Edward  Divers,  M.  D. 


[Read  February  9, 1882.] 

These  meteorites  are  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Naotaro 
Nabeshima,  formerly  Daimiyd  of  Ogi,  or  Eoshiro,  in  the  province  of 
Hizen.  They  are  heirlooms  in  his  family,  and  used  to  be  in  the  care 
of  the  priests  of  one  of  the  family  temples  in  Ogi,  called  Fokuchi-in 
Gomado.  After  the  revolution  the  temple  was  closed,  and  the 
meteorites  were  restored  to  the  keeping  of  their  present  owner. 

In  the  family  archives  there  is  a  record  of  these  stones  having  been 
entrusted,  some  years  after  their  fall,  to  a  priest  named  Jishobo,  which 
is  dated  the  7th  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  1st  year  of  Yenkio 
(December  10th,  1744).  Jishobo's  receipt  for  them  is  also  preserved. 
They  must  therefore  have  fallen  about  150  years  ago. 

They  used  formerly  to  be  among  the  offerings  annually  made 
in  the  temple  in  Ogi  to  Shokujo  (Tanabata  tsu  me)  on  her 
festival,^    the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month.     There  is  mention  of  them 


1  This  festival  celebrates  the  meeting  of  Tanabata  tsn  me,  popularly  styled 
Tanabata  Sama,  and  her  consort,  who,  in  Chinese  astronomy,  are  represented 
by  the  constellations  Kengiu  and  Shokujo  (Aquila  and  Lyra),  They  are 
separated  by  the  Ama-no-gawa,  or  river  of  Heaven  (the  Milky  Way),  a  vast 
river  in  the  sky,  the  overflowings  of  which  are  said  to  form  the  source  of  the 
Yangtse  river  in  China.  Across  the  river  of  Heaven  there  is  neither  bridge  nor 
ferry ;  but  once  a  year,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month,  Easasagi, 
an  immense  jay,  comes  and  spreads  its  wings  across;  and  over  these  as  a 
bridge,  Shokujo  and  Eengiu  meet.  Eengiu,  the  Neatherd,  presides  over  arms 
(the  constellation  being  also  called  Kakot  the  river-drum),  and  Shokujo,  the  weaver, 
over  weaving  and  other  feminine  arts. 
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having  fallen  on  this  day  in  the  year,  hut  they  were  connected  with  her 
worship  hy  the  helief  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  shores  of  the  Silver 
River,  Heavenly  River  or  Milky  Way,  after  they  had  heen  nsed  by  her 
as  weights  with  which  to  steady  her  loom. 

For  the  above  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Mr.  Nakano,  now  one  of  the  instructors  in  Edba  Dai  Gnkkd 
(Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  T6ki6). 

The  meteorities  are  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  being  angular 
masses,  evidently  fragments,  irregular  quadratic  pyramids  in  shape. 
The  apex  of  the  pyramid  in  the  large  stone  is  obliquely  tnmcatedy 
as  is  also  one  of  the  basal  angles  of  the  smaller  one.  In  the 
smaller  one,  the  region  of  the  rounded-o£f  apex  shows  a  number  of 
small  pits  or  depressions.  Faintly  marked  thin  ridges  and  streaks  are 
to  be  seen  on  both  stones,  radiating  with  some  regularity  from  about 
the  centre  of  the  base  over  the  basal  edges  towards  the  apex.  The 
edges  and  faces  are  all  rounded  off,  and  have  a  very  thin,  nearly  black, 
coating,  such  as  is  generally  found  on  meteorites.  This  coating  in  the 
larger  stone  is  entire,  except  at  one  comer,  where  it  is,  however,  only 
slightly  broken  away.  The  smaller  one  has  its  surface  more  damaged, 
and  has  therefore  been  used  for  the  chemical  analysis.  The  interior 
of  the  stone  is  light  grey  in  colour,  earthy,  porous,  somewhat  soft  and 
interspersed  with  particles  of  metallic  iron  and  a  few  of  iron  sulphide. 
No  other  minerals  have  been  clearly  made  out. 

Th^  black  coating,  which  is  hard  and  somewhat  shining,  is 
readily  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  very  slightly  effervescing,  with  a 
weak  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  seems  to  be  formed  of  iron 
partly  oxidized  and  sulphurized.  It  is  just  such  as  might  be  caused  by 
the  friction  of  cosmic  dust,  probably  of  like  composition  to  the 
meteorites.  This  friction,  which  may  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
period  during  the  flight  of  the  stones  through  space,  would  also  have 
produced  that  rounding  off  of  their  edges  and  faces  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  which  is  so  marked. 

The  larger  meteorite  weighs  5.6  kilogrammes  and  the  smaller  at 
first  weighed  about  4.6  kilogrammes.  Their  specific  gravity  is  8.62, 
as  determined  in  a  fragment  of  the  smaller  one,  without,  however, 
any  special  precautions  having  been  taken  to  displace  any  air  in  its  pores. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  smaller  of  the  meteorites  has,  hy  my 
direction,  been  determined  with  much  care  and  skill  by  Mr.  T.  Shimidzu, 
one  of  the  students  of  the  Eobu  Dai  Gakkd  at  present  educating  as  a 
chemist. 

PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION. 

ELEMXNTABY. 

Oxygen   83.18 

Iron     26.13 

Silicon     17.16 

Magnesium 14.02 

Sulphur 2.16 

Nickel,  with  trace  of  cobalt   1.99 

Calcium 1.89 

Aluminium 1.00 

Sodium   0.72 

Manganese 0.67 

Chromium 0.28 

Tin,  with  trace  of  copper 0.16 

Phosphorus    0.16 

Potassium 0.13 

99.01        , 

WITH  THS  OXYGEN  DISTBIBUTSD. 

Iron 16.36 

Nickel,  etc -  1.76 

Manganese     * 0.18 

Tin,  etc 0.15 

Iron  monosulphide   6.91 

Iron  chromite 0.61 

Phosphoric  oxide 0.34 

Silica  86.75 

Magnesia     23.36 

Iron  monoxide,  as  silicate  8.84 

Lime    1.94 

Alumina 1.89 

Sodium  oxide 0.97 

Potassium  oxide    0.16 

Manganese  monoxide    0.61 

Nickel  oxide   0.30 

99.01 

MINERALOOIGALLY  ARBANGED. 

Nickel-iron 17.43 

Iron  sulphide 5.91 

Silicate,  sol.  in  hydrochloric  ac,  Olivin  32.89  cont.  silica  13.10— 39.837o  ot 

the  silicate. 
Silicates,   insol.   in  acid 43.16  cont.  silica  24.30=56.307o  of 

the  silicate. 
Iron  chromite    0.61 

100.00 
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These  meteorites  belong  therefore  to  that  large  class  which  are 
formed  of  particles  of  iron  disseminated  through  a  granular  earthy  mass, 
and  which  contain  about  three-tenths  of  their  weight  of  iron  in  the  free 
and  combined  states.  Professor  Nordenskjold  has  shewn  (J<ihrbueh  /• 
Min*f  1879,  p.  77)  that  if  the  quantities  of  oxygen  present  are  neglected, 
many  members  of  this  class  exhibit  even  the  same  proportions  between 
their  elements.  On  recalculating  the  composition  of  the  Hizen  meteorites 
in  accordance  with  this  plan,  it  is  found  to  be  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  cementing  substance  (I.)  of  the  Orvinio  meteorites,  which  fell 
near  Bome  on  August  81st,  1872 ;  and  to  differ  but  little  from  the 
granular  matter  (U.)  of  the  same  meteorites,  as  well  as  from  other 
meteorites.  Among  these  is  one  which  fell  in  this  country  in  T%jima,  on. 
the  18th  of  February,  1880,  and  of  which  an  analysis  by  Dr.  0. 
Eorschelt  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
German  Asiatic  Society  (Mitt  der  d.  Ges  f,  Natur-und  VoUcerkunde 
Ostasiens^  m.  204).  The  calculated  numbers  are  contained  in  the 
following  table : 

HIZEN. 

Iron 39.70\ 

Manganese 0.86 

Tin O.22L    44.70 

Sulphur  3.27 

Pliosphorus 0.22 

Chromium j.  0.48> 

Silicon     26.00 

Magnesium 21.80 

Nickel  (and  cobalt)    3.02 

Calcium  2.11 

Aluminium 1.53 

Sodium    1.09 

Potassium   0.19 


100.00 


OBVINIO. 

TAJIXA. 

I. 

n. 

•  • 

•  • 

48.66 

43.29 

42.55 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1.10 

•  • 

•  • 

0.80 

•  • 

•  • 

2.25 

26.09 

26.65 

24.47 

21.28 

20.18 

19.56 

3.16 

4.71 

3.86 

2.46 

2.56 

2.80 

1.75 

1.91 

1.87 

1.59 

1.10 

0.38 

0.38 

0.34 

0.26 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  interesting  fact  is  thus  seen  that  meteorites  which  fell  in  this 
country  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  have  the  same  composition  as 
some  of  those  which  have  fallen  recently  both  here  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world. 

NOTES  ON  THE   ANALYSES. 

Some  of  the  particles  of  the  iron  were  slightly  rusted  from  age.  If 
allowance  could  have  been  made  for  this  absorption  of  oxygen  and  water 
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from  the  atmosphere,  the  difference  of  the  total  found  from  one  hqndred 
wonld  be  less  than  it  is.  The  portion  nsed  for  the  determination  of  the 
silica  in  the  parts  soluble  and  insoluble  in  acid,  was  small,  and  was  taken 
separately  from  the  portion,  very  much  larger,  used  for  the  main  analysis. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  when  the  structure  of  such  a  meteorite  is 
considered,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  two  quantities  of  silica  about  a  half 
per  cent  greater  than  the  total  determined  in  the  main  quantity.    The 

• 

metailio  part  of  the  meteorite  was  separated  from  the  earthy  part  by 
mercury-chloride  solution.  The  portions  for  analysis  were  removed 
from  the  meteorite  by  a  steel  drill  at  a  part  where  the  coating  had  been 
broken  away,  in  order  to  damage  the  meteorite  as  little  as  possible.  The 
drill  was  examined  before  and  after  use  under  a  magnifier  to  obtain  the 
assurance  that  it  did  not  sensibly  contribute  its  own  substance  to  the 
dust  obtained.  A  small  fragment  was  rubbed  down  by  a  practised 
worker  to  serve  for  microscopic  examination,  but  the  earthy  matter  was 
too  soft  to  resist  the  tearing  strain  of  the  tenacious  iron  particles. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  KUSATSU- 


By  Edward  Divers,  M.D. 


[Read  Apnl  12, 1882.1 

Analyses  of  several  of  the  hot  springs  of  Ensatsu  by  Dr.  Martin  were 
published  in  1876  in  the  Mittheiltmgm  der  deiitschm  GeseUscliafty  and  a 
note  by  myself  in  1878  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  on  the 
quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  these  waters.  Mr.  Eawakita,  M.  E., 
one  of  the  instructors  in  chemistry  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering, 
has  lately,  at  my  request,  made  a  partial  examination  of  samples  of  these 
waters,  which  I  collected  some  years  ago. 

In  the  Netsu  no  yu,  a  very  acid  water,  he  has  found  quantities  of 
sulphates,  largely  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  found  by  Dr.  Martin  ;  namely,  total  sulphates 
equal  to  8.24  parts  of  hydrogen  sulphate  per  1000,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
0.85  parts  per  1000.  Dr.  Martin's  work  on  the  subject  was  not  followed 
further,  as  it  became  evident  that  the  water  we  had  was  practically  the 
same  in  composition  as  that  which  he  had  examined. 

The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  hydrogen  phosphate,  was  deter- 
mined and  found  to  be  0.009  per  1000. 

Boric  acid  has  been  detected  both  by  its  action  upon  turmeric,  and 
by  its  green  flame  ;  but  its  quantity  has  not  been  estimated.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  Hakone  Yumoto  water, 
and  thereby  of  its  existence  in  Japan  by  Mr.  Mitsuru  Euhara  (Trans, 
of  this  Soc,  1879,  p.  810),  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of 
it  in  the  hot  springs  near  Ojigoku  (Hakone),  by  Dr.  Gcertz  (Trans,  of 
this  Soc.  1881),  and  its  presence  in  the  Eusatsu  waters  here  announced, 
prove  it  to  be  a  common  constituent  of  the  hot  springs  of  Japan,  as  it  is 
of  the  sujfmii  of  Tuscany  and  elsewhere. 
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I  have  further  to  report  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  this  water.  On 
standing  for  some  time  in  closed  vessels,  the  water  yields  a  hright  yellow 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  arsenic.  This  deposit,  which  contains,  besides,  a 
very  little  free  sulphur,  has  been  obtained  to  the  extent  of  one  part  per 
million  of  the  water.  The  formation  of  the  arsenic  sulphide  in  the  ii^ater 
on  standing  is  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  Ensatsu  are 
mixtures  of  cold,  highly  acid,  water,  containing  arsenic  oxide  in  solution, 
and  of  hot  water  and  steam 'containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  On  cooling 
and  standing,  such  a  mixture  should  yield  the  insoluble  arsenic  sulphide, 
by  the  interaction  of  the  arsenic  oxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  occurrence  of  arsenic  in  the  Eusatsu  waters  serves  to  explain 
much  of  the  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  for  which  these 
waters  are  celebrated. 

The  water  of  TaH  no  yti,  another  of  the  Eusatsu  springs,  has  been 
examined  for  boric  acid  and  arsenic  sulphide,  and  found  to  contain  both 
of  them. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  AINU. 


By  J.  Batchelob. 


[Bead  March  8,  1882.] 

Comparatively  speaking,  very  little  indeed  is,  in  fact,  known  of  the 
Ainu,  commonly  called  Ainos. 

It  seems  almost  superfluons  to  remark,  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  Japanese  people  have,  as  a  nation,  ever  looked  down  upon  the 
<*  vile  and  ignominious  Aino,"  with  a  supremely  haughty  contempt  and 
scornful  ridicule,  and  have  continually  regarded  them  as  heing  far 
beneath  tJieir  regard;  and  that  the  language,  customs,  manners,  and 
religion  of  such  a  race  are  utterly  unworthy  of  any  minute,  extensive, 
and  careful  investigation  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  so  very  little  is 
really  known  of  the  Ainu  by  the  Japanese ;  and  so  much  that  is  untme, 
ridiculous,  and  derogatory  to  them  has  been  spread  abroad  and 
persistently  perpetrated  by  their  **  lofty  masters,"  so  that  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  investigation  of  this  peculiar  people  and  the 
various  branches  of  its  life  and  history,  can  hardly  expect  to  find 
much  that  can  be  called  **  reliable  information  **  in  Japanese  quarters. 

Foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  been  desirous  to  know 
as  much  of  this  race  of  people  as  can  be  known,  have  been  greatly 
hindered  from  personally  prosecuting  any  studies  in  this  direction  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  Japanese  people,  constitution  of  government,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  language ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  Ainu  has 
either  been  written  at  a  distance  from  them  or  upon  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  them ;  and  so  it  is  that  so  Uttle  is  generally  known  of 
the  Ainu.  Miss  Bird's  remarks  upon  the  Ainu  are  perhaps  the  best  that 
have  been  written  in  English. 
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The  following  pages  are  simply  ^*  Notes  on  the  Ainn.*'  They  are 
the  results  of  but  six  months  study  of  the  subject,  five  of  whieh  were 
spent  immediately  with  the  Ainu  themselves.  To  these  notes  will 
succeed  the  writer's  vocabulary  of  Ainu  words,  which  he  collected  at 
Piratoru. 

THE  NAME. 

1.  This  race  of  people  does  not  call  itself  Aino  or  Ainos.  The 
people  know  themselves  as  Ainu,  Ainu  utara.  Ainu  is  singular,  and 
utara  is  a  plural  suffix ;  Ainu,  however,  is  often  used  when  speaking  of 
them  collectively.    The  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

2.  The  word  used  both  by  Japanese  and  also  many  of  the  Ainu 
themselves  to  signify  **  women,*'  is  me-no-ko.  The  word  is  of  Japanese 
origin  Me-no-ko ;  the  corresponding  Ainu  term  is  utaragesh,  singular, 
and  utaragesh  utara,  plural.  The  writer  prefers  to  speak  of  this  nation 
by  the  term  Ainu  ;  not  Aino  or  Ainos. 

ORIGIN. 

1.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  nation,  the  Ainu  themselves  know 
nothing  for  certain.  The  most  doubtful  have  often  put  the  question  to 
me  thus, — "Did  our  ancestors  come  down  from  heaven,  shoot  out  of  a 
tree,  or  grow  up  from  the  earth  ?" 

2.  Others  again,  who  have  come  most  into  contact  with  the 
Japanese,  ask  whether  the  traditions  concerning  the  Ainu  descent  from 
the  Bear,  or  the  **  large  white  dog  "  are  facts ;  and  some  indeed  appear 
really  to  believe  that  such  are  true  accounts  of  their  origin. 

8.  The  older  Ainu  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  a  person 
named  Okikurumi  was  the  true  Ainu  ancestor.  He  descended  from 
heaven  to  a  mountain  in  Piratoru^  many  years  before  the  Japanese 
knew  or  were  known  by  the  Ainu.  Okikurumi  had  a  wife  who  was 
called  **Turesh,"  and  who  is  always  known  by  name — "Okikurumi 


^  Many  persons  write  Biratori ;  the  proper  pronunciation  o!  the  word  is  Pira- 
toru,   "  Pira  "  means  cliff ;  "  Toru, "  to  stay. 
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Toresh  Macbi.''  Okikurnmi  Turesh  Machi  bore  a  son  wbom  they  ealled 
Wariuneknru,  and  from  Warinnekam  tbe  Ainu  are  said  to  have 
descended. 

4.  Anotber  tradition  tells  us  tbat  tbe  Ainu  bad  been  in  Sara  (not 
Sara  as  is  generally  written  ;  Sara  means  a  plain)  long  ages  before 
Okikommi  came  amongst  tbem.  This  person  was  sent  by  the  Oreaior 
(Eotan  kara  kamoi)  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  benefiting  tbe  Aina. 
His  special  commission  was  to  teach  religion  and  law,  which,  being 
taught,  he  returned  to  heaven,  and  has  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of 
since. 

9 

Whilst  executing  bis  commission  Okikurumi  married  Turesh  Machi,* 
who,  in  due  time,  brought  forth  her  first  and  only  child.  WariunekorOy 
for  that  was  bis  name,  was  instructed  by  bis  father  to  teach  the  arts.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  taught  tbe  Ainu  how  to  make  cloth,  to  hunt  and  fish,  how 
to  make  poison  and  set  the  spring-bow  in  tbe  trail  of  animals.  What 
became  of  Wariunekuru  is  now  quite  unknown,  but  this  celestial  family 
terminated  in  him,  for  he  left  no  offspring. 

5.  Some  of  tbe  Sara  Ainu  say  tbat  their  forefathers  came  from  the 
islands  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  Earafko  or  Sagbalien,  meaning 
thereby  tbe  Eurile  Islands.  Tbe  Eurile  Islanders  are  said  to  be  '*  quite 
as  hairy  as  tbe  bear,*'  and  this  accounts  for  the  hairiness  of  tbe  Ainu. 

Wherever  the  Ainu  originally  came  from,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  their  origin,  all  agree  tbat  on  coming  to  Yesso,  they  first  lived  at 
Kratoru. 

THE   ABORIGINES. 

1.  On  spreading  abroad  from  Piratoru,  the  Ainu  came  into  contact 
with  a  nation  of  **  dwarfs  "  who  dwelt  in  cave-like  huts  built  over 
round  depressions  dug  into  the  earth.  The  huts  were  first  covered 
with  tbe  bark  of  trees,  and  over  this  again  this  nation  placed  earth. 
Inside  the  huts  the  dwarfs  had  as  many  as  five  and  six  fire-places  dog 
into  the  earth,  amidst  which  they  slept  during  the  night.    They  clothed 


*  Turesh  is  the  Ainu  word  for  one's  yoanger  sister.  Machi  signifies  "  wife." 
Whether  Okikurumi  married  his  sister  or  not  is  now  unknown.  The  meaning  hottt 
o!  Okikurumi  and  Wariunekuni  is  unknown. 
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themselveiis  with  the  skins  of  animals.  The  Japanese  speak  of  this  nation 
as  '*  Eo-hito ''  or  <*  Eo-bito  " — little  men,  dwarfs ;  but  the  Ainu  call 
them  "  Eoro-pok-guru,'*  men-having-depressions. 

2.  This  nation  are  said  to  have  known  the  art  of  making  pottery, 
and  used  flint  heads  to  their  arrows.  Indeed,  wherever  the  depressions 
are  found,  there,  if  one  will  dig  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  will  search  old  rubbish  heaps,  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  old 
pottery  and  arrow-heads. 

8.  The  Eoro-pok-guru  are  said  to  have  been  fairly  numerous, 
how  numerous  is  not  now  known  ;  but  there  are,  in  many  places  upon 
Yesso,  remains  of  what  must  have  been  *very  extensive  villages.  The 
largest  one  the  writer  has  yet  seen  is  at  Eotoni  near  Satsuporo. 

4.  The  Ainu  are  said  to  have  exterminated  this  race  in  warfare. 

5.  In  ancient  times,  the  Ainu  are  said  to  have  built  round  huts  over 
depressions  dug  in  the  earth,  similar  to  those  of  the  Eoro-pok-guru. 
But  in  after  years,  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Japanese  and 
thereby  grew  more  **  enlightened  and  civilized,"  they  changed  the  shape 
of  their  huts  and  built  them  as  now  seen.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  they  should  distinguish  themselves  from  this  nation  by  designating 
them  Koro-pok-guru,  men-having-depressions. 

6.  About  four  or  five  generations  ago,  the  Ainu  say  that  their 
ancestors,  like  the  Koro-pok-guru,  used  flint  instead  of  bamboo  arrow- 
heads. About  that  time  ago  they  changed  from  flint  to  bamboo  because 
it  is  much  easier  to  work  and  better  adapted  to  carry  poison. 

7.  The  Ainu  know  nothing  of  making  pottery,  and  have  never  heard 
that  their  forefathers  did. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  The  Ainu  have  no  existing  hterature  nor  any  knowledge  what- 
iver  of  characters  by  which  to  remember  dates  or  to  record  historical 
vents.  All  history  is  transmitted  by  ever-changing  tradition,  and  all 
hings  arc  said  to  have  happened  Deeda,  t.  e,,  in  ancient  times.  No 
)erson  knows  his  own  age.  Numbers  are  remembered  by  tying  knots 
n  a  piece  of  straw  bark  or  skin.  For  instance,  one  knot  to  signify  ten, 
wenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  as  the  case  may  require. 
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2.  Most  Ainn  assert  that  their  ancestors  knew  nothing  of  writing 
or  books,  and  all  say  that  they  never  knew  anything  of  hieroglyphics. 

8.  Some,  however,  make  the  assertion  that  the  great  Yoshiteniiie 
took  all  the  Ainu  books  and  writing  materials  away  with  him  when  he 
left  Sara.  But  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  paper,  book,  pen,  or  ink  amongst 
the  Ainn  now,  or  even  a  word  in  their  language  for  these  things.  Paper 
is  *'kambe;*'  book,  '*  kambe  sosh,"  plainly — with  the  exception  of 
'*  sosh,*' — words  of  the  Japanese  language.  It  would  seem  quite  im- 
probable  that  Yoshitsune  should  so  completely  have  deprived  them  of 
all  literature  and  knowledge  thereof. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  It  will  therefore  appear  from  the  Ainu  account  of  things,  (a) 
that  the  Ainu  probably  came  from  the  Eurile  Islands  to  Yesso ;  [b)  that 
they  made  Piratoru  their  capital  and  first  dwelling  place ;  (c)  that  a 
nation  whom  the  Ainu  found  in  Yesso  and  called  Eoro-pok-gnru  are  the 
real  aborigines  of  this  Island  ;  and  (d)  that  both  the  Eoro-pok-gum  and 
the  Ainu  belong  to  the  flint  age  of  Japan. 

2.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  tradition  concerning  Okikununi^ 
his  wife  Okikurumi  Turesh  Machi,  and  their  son  Wariunekuru,  the  writer 
is  not  prepared  to  say.  We  will  only  remark  that  this  ancient  family  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Yoshitsune  and  Benkei,  for  these  are  always 
represented  as  having  lived  many  ages  after  Okikurumi  came  amongst 
them. 


PART  n. 


POPULATION. 


1.  In  very  ancient  times  the  Ainu  are  said  to  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  now.  For  they  not  only  inhabited  Yesso,  but  also  a  great 
part  of  the  Island  of  Nippon.  As  the  Ainu  travelled  towards  the  south, 
they  fell  in  with  the  Japanese,  with  whom  they  fought  many  hard 
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battles,  were  conquered  and  driven  back  io  Yesso.  And  when  the 
Japanese  came  to  this  island,  some  battles  were  fought  at  Ushmgesb, 
i.e.,  Hakodate. 

The  Ainu  always  regard  the  Japanese  as  foreigners  and  iniraders, 
and  call  them  by  the  name  ^^shisam,'*  which  is  applied  to  any  nation, 
and  '^  shavwn,*'  by  which  they  specially  designate  the  Japanese.  The 
Ainu  do  not  know  the  origin  of  either  of  these  words. 

2.  The  Ainu  of  the  present  day  divide  themselves  into  three 
families — the  Sara  Ainu,  the  Ishikari,  and  the  Usa.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  in  their  language,  but  nothing  material.  The  Ainu  can  furnish 
us  with  DO  statistics ;  wo  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  Japanese 
official  information  on  this  point,  which  is  to  the  effect  that, — 

8.  The  Ainu  are  scattered  over  the  eleven  provinces  of  Ishikari, 
Shiribeshi,  Iburi,  Hitaka,  Tokachi,  Teshio,  0-shima,  Eushiro,  Nemoro, 
Chishima,  and  Kitami,  and  the  statistics  for  the  10th  year  of  Meijji 
number  16,637  souls. 

The  births  and  deaths  during  one  year  were  ad  follows : — 

Births.  Deaths. 

Male  141  Male  166 

Female  163  Female   161 


Total 304  Total 827 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Kushiro,  Nemoro,  Chishima,  and  Kitami  are,  on  account  of 
their  uncertainty,  not  here  given. 

The  following  are  those  Ainu  who  emigrated  from  Saghalien  to 
Isuishkan  :  men,  877  ;  women  378.  Total  750. 

4.  It  is  generally  beHeved  that  the  Ainu  are  still  decreasing  yearly. 

POSITION. 

1.  The  social  position  of  the  Ainu  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
common  people  of  Japan.     This  is  more  nominal  than  practical. 

2.  The  Ainu  despises  the  Japanese  as  much  as  the  Japanese  does 
the  Ainu,  and  the  Ainu  will  always  prefer  to  live  right  away  from  the 
Japanese  village. 
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8.  Indeed,  the  Ainu  are  not  very  social  even  amongst  themselves. 
One  village  does  not  like  to  marry  into  another,  and  between  the 
different  districts,  viz.,  Sara,  Usn,  and  Ishikari,  there  is  no  reeiproeal 
unity  or  love.  Notwithstanding,  Sara  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  Ainu  chief. 


ANCIENT   GOVERNMENT. 

4 

1.  In  ancient  times  every  village  was  governed  by  three  chiefs, 
subservient  to  Sara.  These  chiefs  never  had  absolute .  authority ;  all 
crimes  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  as  many  members  of  the 
community  as  cared  to  be  present. 

2.  The  crimes  recognised  by  general  consent  were  theft,  adultery, 
incest,  murder,  suicide,  infanticide,  disobedience  to  parents,  and 
idolatry,  as  well  as  exposui^c  of  person. 

8.  The  Ainu  never  had  any  capital  punishment.  All  the  lesser 
crimes  were  punished  with  beating.  In  case  of  murder  the  offender  had 
his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  or  the  tendons  of  the  feet  were  cut  in  two. 
The  Ainu  had  no  prisons,  or  even  the  name. 

ELECTION   OF   CHIEF. 

1.  Chieftainship  is  hereditary.  The  eldest  son  carries  on  the 
line;  if  he  dies,  the  second  succeeds.  In  case  the  line  dies  out,  the  Ainu 
assemble  and  elect  another  family.  Generally  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  are  chosen.    The  government  never  passes  to  women. 

2.  A  bear  feast  is  generally  got  up  when  a  new  chief  is  chosen. 
There  is  much  drunkenness,  singing  and  dancing.  Bravery  and  a  sound 
body  and  mind  are  the  only  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office. 

APPEARANCE. 

1.  In  physical  appearance,  the  Ainu  are  superior  to  their  Japanese 
masters.  As  a  nation,  their  men  would  measure  about  5  feet  7  inches 
in  height;  they  are  both  stout  and  squarely  built,  and  are  well 
proportioned.    Their  foreheads  are  high  and  the  facial  angle  measores 


■a 
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abont  70^.  The  eye  is  dark-brown  and  medium  in  size,  but,  excepting 
when  hunting,  very  dull  and  expressionless.  They  have  open  coun- 
tenances and  high  cheek  bones.  The  nose  is  short  and  broad,  and  the 
face  lacks  length. 

2.  As  everybody  has  remarked,  the  Ainu  are  very  hairy.  Indeed 
they  are  remarkably  so.  I  have  seen  one  old  man  so  completely  covered 
with  grey  hair  that  his  body  could  hardly  be  seen.  Many,  however, 
are  not  more  hairy  than  other  people. 

8.  The  Ainu  never  shave  after  a  certain  age ;  they^have,  therefore, 
fine  large  whiskers  and  moustaches.  The  hair,  both  of  men  and  women, 
is  cut  off  level  with  the  shoulders  at  the  side  of  the  head,  but  at  the 
back  it  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle.  The  hair  is  black.  The 
eyebrows  are  very  shaggy. 

4.  The  Ainu  have  not  such  a  bilious  colour  to  their  skin  as  the 
Japanese ;  but  then,  they  hardly  ever  wash,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  real  colour  of  their  skin  is. 

5.  The  Ainu  women  tattoo  their  mouths,  arms,  and  in  some  cases 
their  foreheads.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  painful  process,  on  which 
account  it  is  necessary  to  operate  gradually,  It  is  done  thus  : — A  pot 
is  placed  over  a  fire  made  of  birch  bark  and  kept  there  till  well 
blackened.  The  operator  then  takes  a  sharp  knife  and  cuts  dashes  into 
the  part  to  be  tattooed,  then  she  takes  some  of  the  blood  which  flows 
from  the  wound  upon  her  finger,  rubs  it  into  the  black  adhering  to 
the  pot,  and  then  works  it  well  into  the  cut  place.  The  individual  is 
thus  marked  for  life. 

The  tattooing  process  is  commenced  at  childhood,  and  finished  after 
marriage.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  lips  are  tattooed  simul- 
taneously. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  forbidden  the  practice,  but  the 
prohibition  is  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Ainu,  because,  say  they, — 
**  Our  ancestral  mother — Okikurumi  Turesh  Machi — was  thus  tattooed 
and  commanded  us  to  keep  up  the  practice.'* 

CLOTriiNG. 

1.  The  ainu  clothe  themselves  as  much  as  they  are  able,  with 
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Japanese  material  made  np  after  the  coolie  fahion.  But  the  real  Aina 
dress,  both  of  men  and  women,  is  a  long  garment  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  elm  tree  ( Ulmus  Montana),  It  is  spun  and  made  np  by  the  women, 
and  is  very  hard  and  rough.  It  has  two  long  sleeves  in  it,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  feet,  is  folded  round  the  body,  and  tied  with  a  girdle. 
This  material  is  called  by  the  Ainu  Attushi, 

In  addition  to  this,  the  women  wear  an  under  garment,  or  smock, 
made  of  Japanese  cloth.  The  girdle  of  the  Yesso  Ainu  is  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress.  But  the  Earafuto  Ainu  women  wear  a 
girdle  made  of  leather  and  ornamented  with  rings  and  Chinese  cash, 
which  they  probably  get  from  Manchuria. 

2.  During  the  winter  the  Ainu  clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  wear  deer-skin  leggings  and  boots.  Those  who  live  upon 
the  sea-shore  make  boots  out  of  the  skins  of  salmon. 

ORNAMENTS. 

1.  The  Ainu  are  all  exceedingly  fond  of  wearing  ear-rings,  and 
every  person,  when  a  child,  has  his  or  her  ear  bored  with  an  awl,  bo 
as  to  admit  a  ring.  Where  rings  cannot  be  obtained,  a  piece  of  cloth 
is  worn.  The  Ainu,  not  being  able  to  make  rings,  buy  them  from  the 
Japanese.  In  very  ancient  times  the  Ainu  are  said  to  have  worn 
wooden  ear-rings,  made  out  of  the  grape-vine.  This  nation  wears 
ear-rings  because  Okikurnmi  had  ear-rings  when  he  descended  from 
heaven. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ainu  women  prize  bracelets  very  highly, 
and  are  very  proud  of  necklaces  of  beads.  Japanese  merchants  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  sometimes  sell  a  twenty-five  sen  ring  for  about 
three  yen,  and  a  ten  sen  bead  for  two  yon. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Ainu  architecture  is  by  no  means  in  a  very  advanced  state  at 
present.  The  huts  are  of  different  sizes,  the  larger  of  which  are  about 
twenty  feet  square.  There  are  no  divisions  inside  the  hut.  The  huts 
are  thatched  with  tall  reeds  and  arundinaria.    The  fire-plaee  is  in  the 
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centre ;  the  left-hand  side  is  sacred  to  the  &mily ;  the  head  is  for  any 
permanent  visitors,  and  the  right-hand  side  is  reserved  for  occasional 
callers.  The  huts  have  no  chimneys,  consequently  there  is  always 
plenty  of  smoke.  A  hole,  to  answer  as  chimney,  is  left  in  the  angle 
of  the  roof,  and  another  as  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  hut. 
Generally,  the  houses  have  two  doors,  about  five  feet  six  inches  high ; 
one  is  entered  by  a  low  porch,  which  answers  as  wood-house  and 
dog-kennel. 

2.  The  Ainu  have  no  public  halls,  hotels  or  temples. 

In  building  the  huts,  the  roof  is  first  made,  then  lifted  up  and 
placed  bodily  upon  poles  stuck  into  the  earth. 


FURNITURE. 

1.  The  Ainu  do  not  indulge  in  very  elaborate  furniture.  They 
have  a  few  iron  pots  which  they  have  purchased  from  the  Japanese, 
some  wooden  spoons  and  bowls  and  ladles.  The  men  use  moustache 
lifters  while  drinking,  and  eat  with  chop- sticks ;  the  women  use  wooden 
spoons,  in  general. 

2.  The  Ainu  have  no  chairs  or  stools  of  any  kind  to  sit  upon. 
The  floors  of  their  huts  are  spread  with  large  mats  made  of  rushes,  and 
upon  these  are  placed  other  mats  called  kiiia^  made  of  flag.  These  are 
the  seats. 

3.  The  sleeping  place  of  the  heads  of  the  family  are  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  hut.  A  few  planks  or  boards  are  placed  upon  the 
earth  ;  around  these,  poles  are  stuck  into  the  earth,  and  a  kind  of  frame- 
work made,  upon  which  to  hang  mats.     Skins  are  used  as  bed-clothes. 


FOOD. 

1.  Ainu  food  is  animal  and  vegetable.  The  animal  food  consists 
of  venison,  fox,  wolf,  badger,  bear's  flesh  and,  when  they  can  get  it, 
beef  and  horse  flesh.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  fish  and  fowl.  They 
always  roast  or  boil  their  food. 

2.  They  cultivate  gardens  in  which  they  grow  all  kind  of  vegetables. 
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as  taraips,  potatoes,  vegetable  marrows,  beans,  pumpkins  and  millet. 
Millet  is  the  staple  food.  They  also  eat  many  kind  of  herbs  and  rooiSi 
which  they  get  from  the  moontains. 

LABOUR. 

1.  Many  of  the  men  are  engaged  by  the  Japanese  as  horse-keepers, 
or  in  the  fisheries.  In  the  winter  the  men  go  to  the  mountains  to  hunt ; 
in  short,  the  men  provide  all  the  animal  food. 

2.  The  women  have  to  go  to  the  gardens  and  provide  all  the 
vegetable  food,  to  make  all  the  clothes,  draw  the  water,  and  be  the 
slave  of  the  man. 

HABITS. 

1.  The  Ainu  are  extremely  dirty,  and  hardly  ever  think  of  washing 
either  themselves  or  their  clothes ;  so  that  the  odor  they  carry  about 
with  them  is  by  no  means  of  a  pleasant  nature,  and  they  also  have 
insects  about  their  persons.  The  writer  stayed  with  an  Ainu  family 
six  weeks  on  one  occasion  and  two  months  on  another,  and  during  the 
whole  time  he  never  once  saw  the  family  wash  either  themselves  or 
their  cooking  and  eating  utensils. 

2.  The  men  are  great  drunkards.  They  think  of  nothing  but  how 
to  obtain  sake.  Drunkenness  is  thought  to  be  the  supreme  happiness 
for  which  man  is  made,  for  why,  say  they,  did  God  make  sake  if  not  to 
be  drunk  ? 

8.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  laborious  indeed,  and 
almost  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  men. 

INTELLECTUAL  ASPECT.  . 

1.  The  older  Ainu,  to  use  their  own  expression,  ''  know  nothing, 
understand  nothing.'*  Of  course,  everything  has  been  against  them; 
no  literature,  and  despised  and  taken  in  by  the  Japanese.  The  intelleet 
is  sadly  undeveloped  and  neglected,  but  the  capacity  is  there  notwith- 
standing, and  they  are  quite  as  capable  as  the  Japanese. 
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2.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  yea^,  the  Japanese  anthoritieB 
have  established  a  small  school  or  two  for  theAinn  boys.  One  at 
Isnishkari  and  another  at  Firatora.  Some  boys  hi^e  also  been 
instructed  at  Satsuporo.  The  Aina  boys  are  said  to  surpass  their 
Japanese  schoolmates  in  ability.  Bat  when  the  Ainu  leave  Bohod  they 
generally  return  to  their  old  mountain  lives  and  habits. 


COBMOLOGT. 

1.  The  Ainu  considef  the  world  to  be  round.    It  is  one  large  sea,       j 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  many  worlds.    The  Ainu  have  no  word  for      i 
the  whole  universe  or  Kosfios.     They  speak  of  Moshiri  obittaf — ^Le.,  all 
worlds    or  countries ;  or  **  Ainu  Moshiri,"  •*  Shamon  Moshiri,** — ^the 
Ainu  world,  the  Japanese  world.    That  the  world  is  round  is  proved  by 
the  rising,  course,  and  setting  of  the  sun.* 

2.  Though  the  world  of  Moshiri  is  thought  to  be  floating  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  yet  in  some  way  it  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  the  back 
of  a  fish,  called  Moshiri  ikkewe  cJiep.  **  Ikkewe,"  the  spine,  baok-bone ; 
'<  chep,"  fish.  Earthquakes  are  the  result  of  the  movements  of  this  fish, 
and  have  no  connection  with  internal  fires. 

8.  The  milky  way  is  the  river  of  the  gods,  thunder  their  voices,  and 
lightning  the  shining  forth  of  their  glory. 

4.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  regarded  with  fear  and  consterna- 
tion, for  it  is  thought  to  be  the  sure  harbinger  of  some  dreadfol  calamity, 
as  for  instance,  war,  disease,  famine,  death. 

5.  An  eclipse  is  thought  to  be  the  djdng  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  is 
utterly  unaccountable.  It  is  much  feared,  lest  the  luminary  not  coming 
to  life  again,  all  living  beings  should  perish. 


RELIGION. 


1.  All  religious  ideas  are  very  vague  and  uncertain.  The  Ainu  are 
Folytheists.  God  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  supreme,  and  all  the  rest 
are  subject  to  him.    Next  in  order  to  the  Creator  is  the  sun-god,  or  the 

"Moshiri :  Mo,  to  swim ;  shiri,  earth=:Swimming  earth. 
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god  whose  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  son.  This  god  is  called 
''Tokap  chap  kamoi/'  and  he  dwells  in  the  sun.  Next  is  ''Eanne 
chup  kamoi/'^  the  god  of  the  moon.  Then  *'  Abe  kamoi,"  the  god  of  fire. 
Then  the  bear,  water  and  mountains. 

2.  The  chief  of  a  village  is  the  priest  thereof  and  performs  all  reli* 
gious  ceremonies.  When  he  is  unable  to  attend  a  funeral,  the  chief  sends 
a  substitute.  At  worship,  offerings  called  **  Inao  "  are  given  io  the  gods, 
also  libations  of  wine.  "  Inao  '*  are  whittled  willow  sticks  and  shavings. 
One  large  Inao  is  always  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  hut  for  the  son- 
god  ;  here  too  is  a  window  that  the  Ainu  may  worship  towards  the  east. 
Inao  are  hung  all  round  the  hut  inside ;  generally  one  or  more  are  stack 
into  the  fire-place,  and  always  at  every  spring  of  water. 

B.  Before  eating,  thanks  are  always  offered  to  the  gods,  and  prayer 
is  made  that  the  food  may  benefit  the  recipient. 

4.  When  sick  the  fire  god,  who  is  thought  to  be  a  great  purifier, 
is  called  upon  thus : — **  Abe  kamoi,  Yekoingasa  wa  en-kore,'*  0  Fire-Grod 
condescend  to  look  upon  me. 

5.  Heaven  and  hell  are  thought  to  be  beneath  the  earth — in  Pokna 
moshiri,  the  lower  world.  The  spirit,  which  is  thought  to  be  naturally 
immortal,  either  receives  punishments  or  rewards  in  Pokna  moshiri. 
The  wicked  are  supposed  to  be  harassed  by  the  evil  spirits — ^nitne  kamoi — 
in  this  place.  Volcanoes  are  said  to  be  hell,  and  volcanic  eruptions  the 
outpourings  thereof.  What  the  rewards  of  the  righteous  are,  the  Ainn 
have  no  idea. 

6.  The  Ainu  know  nothing  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  do 
not  believe  in  metempsychosis. 

7.  The  Ainu  speak  of  a  great  flood  which  took  place  many  ages 
ago ;  all  of  the  Ainu  were  drowned  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few. 
How  many  were  saved  is  not  known.  Those  who  escaped  death  did  so 
by  climbing  a  tall  mountain.  Whether  this  tradition  has  reference  to 
Noah's  flood,  or  to  one  like  that  which  happened  in  the  northern  part  of 
Greece,  while  Deucalion  was  King  of  Thessaly,  the  writer  is  not  prepared 
io  say. 

A  NOTE  ON  GEOGKAPHY. 

Formerly  Yesso  or  Hokkaido  was  divided  where  the  Ishikari  valley 
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now  18.  The  lower  island  was  called  Madomai»  and  incladed  all  the 
land  from  Hakodate  to  Usn,  Mororan  and  Volcano  Bay.  The  northern 
island  was  called  Maski  Shoya,  and  extended  from  Ishikari  to  Shoya  on 
the  north  and  west,  thence  round  to  Mombetsn  on  the  east.  The 
whole  of  the  Ishikari  valley,  together  with  the  adjacent  mountains  on  the 
south  and  east,  were  under  water.  After  a  time  an  earthquake,  which 
lasted  one  hundred  days,  turned  the  earth  upside  down,  gave  rise  to 
mountains,  and  the  earth  arose  out  of  the  sea.  The  earthquake  was  a 
wave  movement.  Before  this  time  there  were  no  volcanoes  in  Yesso, 
but  when  the  quaking  ceased  the  volcanoes  rose  as  follows  :— 1st,  Abuta 
at  Usu  ;  2nd,  Sawara  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  east  of  Hakodate ; 
8rd,  Parumai  at  Pomakmai. 
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AN  AINU  VOCABULARY. 


By  J.  Batchelor. 


[Head  March  8, 1882.] 


A. 


A,  So. 

A,  Sign  of  interrogation.   As,  An  a  ?  Is 

there  ?    Maka  nak  hawe  an  a,  What 

did  you  say  ? 
A,  Interjection,  Ah !  Oh !  As,  A  e  seta, 

Ah !  you  dog  !  A  kukon  nishipa.  Oh, 

my  lord  I 
A  You ;  he  ;  your ;  his.   A  is  contracted 

from  aoka  and  becomes  a  only  in 

composition. 
A,  Yes. 
A,  To  sit. 
Aba,  A  relation. 
Aba-utari,  Relations.  Utari  is  the  plural 

form. 
Abe,  Fire. 

Abe  ari,  To  make  a  fire. 
Abe  guru.  To  draw  near  to  the  fire. 
Abe  kis,  A  fire-brand. 
Abe  merimeri,  A  spark. 
Abe  ni,  Fire-wood. 
Abe  nipek,  A  flame  of  fire. 
Abe  oi,  A  fire-place. 
Abe  op,  A  small  fire  box. 
Abe  roi,  The  fire  is  burning. 
Abe  samta,  In  front  of  the  fire. 


Abe  samta  sat  ke,  To  dry  before  the 

fire. 
Abe  ukopoye.  To  stir  the  fire. 
Abe  ush.  The  fire  is  out. 
Achapo,  An  old  man. 
Aha,  Tares. 
Ahun,  To  enter ;  as,  Chisei  orun  ahun, 

To  enter  a  house. 
Ahunge,  To  put  in ;  to  sow  ;  cause  to 

enter,  as,  Tiye  ahunge,  To  sow  seed. 
Ahunra  sambe,  An  owl. 
Ahup  kara,  To  receive. 
Machi  ahup  kara.  To  take  a  wife ;   to 

marry. 
Ahup  karambe,  A  present. 
Ahup  kara  pei,  A  present. 
Ahupte,  To  bring  us. 
Ai,  A  thorn. 
Ai,  An  arrow. 
Aibi,  Mother-of-pearl  fish. 
Aikap,  Cannot. 
Aikap  na,  Could  not.    Na,  Sign  of  past 

tense. 
Aino,  The  Ainos. 
Airamasu,  Pretty. 
Ak,  To  shoot. 
Akbc,  A  trap. 
Akbe  0  mok,  A  trap  bait. 


■^■. 
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Akbe  imok  omare,  To  bait  a  trap.  Ani  wa  ek,  Bring  it  liere. 

Akbe  yokore,  To  set  a  trap.  Ani  ya,  Is  there? 

Akem   na,    To   turn  upon ;  requite ;  An  korachi,  Just  so ;  ezaQtlgr. 

revenge.  An  koto  mambe,  Thereis ;  it:i8 ;  iie  is. 

Aki,  Younger  brother.'  An  nankozo,  There  will  he. 

Akihi,  Younger  brother.  An  noshiki,  Midnight. 

Akihi  ntari,  Ploral  of  former  word.  An  obitto,  All  night. 

Akkari,  To  surpass ;  than.  An  ontomta,  Half  the  night. 

Akoiki,  To  scold.  Ann,  To  ^t ;  to  place. 

Akn,  To  drink.  Anon.  Another  perBon. 

Aknp  bone,  (ploral)  Ennckles.  Annn  ekoro  pish,  To  covet. 

Amam,  Garden  stuff ;  as,  millet,  rice,  Anun  koro  pei,  Things  belonging  to 

beans.  another. 

Amama,  The  same  as  above.  Anushi,  To  lodge ;  stay  at  a  place. 

Amam-chikap,  Sparrow.  Anushiki,  A  zoom ;  ^soe. 

Ambe,  A  thing.    Added  to  any  noun  it  Anushikita,  A. stopping  plaoe. 

gives  it  an  abstract  meaning;  as,  Anushikita  an  a,  Is  there  a plaee  to- 

Betara,  white;  Betara  ambe,  white-        stay? 

ness.  Anro,  Let  be. 

Ambe,  Third  person  singular  of  verb  Anwa,  Being. 

*  to  be.'  An,  to  be ;  pei,  a  thing.  Am-  An  ya,  Is  there  ? 

be,  a  thing  that  is.  Anoko,  You ;  he. 

Ambochichi,  To  pinch.  Aoka  utari,  They ;  you. 

Ami,  Finger-nail.  Aoka  yaikota.  You ;  yourseU ;  he  him- 
Amore,  To  let  be ;  not  to  touch.  self. 

Amukiri,  To  know.  Aota,  The  next  door  neighbour. 

Amukiri,  To  have  tasted.  Aota  utari.  Neighbours. 

An,  To  be.  Apa,  A  door- way 

An,  Night.  Apa  otki,  A  mat  hung  before  the  door. 

An  a,  Is  there  ?  Apa  sarare,  To  open  the  door. 

Anbe,  There  is.  Apa  shi.  To  shut  the  door. 

Anak,  Sign  of  nominative  case.  Apa  ushta,  A  door. 

Anak  ne,  Same  as  above.  Apka,  A  male  bear. 

Ane,  Small ;  thin.  Apakash,  To  walk 

Ane  ambe,  A  small  thing,  or  smallness.  Appene,  Awkward. 

Ane  pei,  A  small  thing.  Apto,  Bain. 

Ane  kut,  A  small  girdle.  Apto  as.  It  rains. 

Ane  toambe  wa  ek,  Bring  that  small  Aptoa8nonian,Theappearanoeofrain. 

thing  here.  Apto  okaki  an,  The  rain  has  passed 
An  guru,  A  person  ;  man.  away. 

Ani,  It ;  that.  Apto  as  shizi  an,  It  is  rainy ;  it  is  rainy 
Ani  a  nakka.  Although  it  is  so.  weather. 
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Apto  ran,  The  rain  descends.  *  Ashikup,  A  wheel. 

Apto  rai,  It  is  raining.  Ashin,  To  go  out ;  go  away. 

Apnn  no,  Gently.  Ashinge,  To  root  up ;  pall  up. 

Apon  no  apon  no,  Very  gently.  Ashi  ni,  A  tomb ;  monument. 

Apnn  no  mokoro,  sleep  gently ;  good  Ashin  no,  Newly ;  at  the  beginning ; 

night.  commencement. 

Apon  tek.  Gentle.  Ashinru,  A  water-closet. 

Apun  tek  gum,  A  gentle  person.  Ashipa,  Deaf. 

Aputki,  A  mat  made  of  rushes.  Ashirambe,  A  new  thing. 

Araka,  Pain ;  as,  Bekuchi  araka.  Head-  Ashiri,  New. 

ache.  Ashiri,  If  not. 

Arapari,  To  send ;  cause  to  go.  Ashiri  chup.  Next  month ;  or,  the  new 
Arashiune,  Once.  moon. 

Arawa,  Seven.  Ashiripa,  Next  year ;  or,  the  new  year. 

Arawa  ikashima  wa,  Seventeen.  Ashiripi,  New  things ;  things  of  this 
Arawanbei,  Seven  things.  year. 

Arawa  niu,  Seven  men.  Ashit,  The  next. 

Arawan  otutanu,  Seventh.  Ashit  chup.  Next  month. 

Arawan  pa.  Seven  years.  Ashit  ne.  Five. 

Arawan  to,  Seven  days.  Ashit  ne  hott  ne,  A  hundred ;  five  score. 

Ari,  To  light ;  as,  Abe  ari,  Light  the  Ashit^ne  ikashima  wa,  Fifteen. 

fire.  Ashit  ne  mui,  Five  bundles. 

Ariki,  To  come.  Ashit  ne  niu,  Five  men. 

Arikimne,  Quite ;  thoroughly.  Ashit  ne  otutamu,  Fifth. 

Ariki  an.  He  is  come.  Ashit  ne  pa,  Five  years. 

Ariki  an  ro.  Come  thou.  Ashitoma,  Fearful ;  Dreadful. 
Ariki  na.  Same  as  ek — came— past  tense.  Ashitoma  itak,  Dreadful  talk. 

Ariki  nangoro.  Will  come.    Nangoro  is  Ashit  shin  ne,  Five  times. 

the  sign  of  the  future  tense.  At,  To  be. 

Ariki  rui  ne,  I  have  come.  Assap,  An  oar. 

Ariki  wa.  Coming.  Asuru  as.  Famous. 

Arupa,  To  go.  Ataye,  Price. 

Arupari,  To  send.  Asuru  as  tek  guru,  A  famous  man. 
As,  To  blow.  Rera  as,  The  wind  blows.    Ataye  arapari,  To  pay. 

As,  To  come  down.    Apto  as,  It  rains.  Ataye  hanke.  Cheap. 

Asama,  Foundation.  Ataye  kara,  To  pay. 

Asara,  A  clam.  Ataye  noturu.  Dear ;  expensive. 

Ashi,  To  stand.  Ataye  yupke,  Dear ;  expensive. 

Ashikai,  Able ;  can ;  clever.  At  chin.  To  throw,  as  a  spear. 

Ashikipech,  The  finger.  Atereke,  To  move  along,  as  a  frog;  to 
Ashikipech  ami.  Finger-nails.  walk  along. 

Ashikipech  orun  ganc,  A  finger-ring.  At  kochi,  A  tail  of  anything. 
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Atn,  To  vomit. 

Atuhu,  A  sash  of  a  bag. 

Atni,  The  sea. 

Atni  tomo  tnif  To  go  a  voyage. 

Atusa,  Naked. 

Attoshi,  Aino  cloth. 

Attnshi  kara,  To  make  cloth. 

Attashi  kara  pi,  A  loom. 

Atturareke,  The  half  of  anything. 

Atpahita,  Beginning. 

Ayep,  To  be  called. 

Ayashta  ire,  To  learn. 

Ayo,  Exclamation  of  pain. 


C. 

Ghacha,  An  old  person. 

Ghacha,  To  saw. 

Ghakkeri,  Deity. 

Gharange,  To  judge. 

Gharange  gum,  A  judge. 

Ghari,  To  sprinkle. 

Gbashi,  A  fence. 

Ghashi  kara,  To  enclose ;  make  a  fence. 

Ghep,  A  fish. 

Ghep  akoiki,  To  fish. 

Ghep  chiporo,  Fish  spawn. 

Ghi,  Withered ;  dead. 

Ghi,  To  cook.    Ghi  nisa,  Gooked. 

Ghi,  Private  parts. 

Ghiai,  A  cork ;  stopper. 

Ghichikap,  A  hawk. 

Ghihoki,  Merchandise. 

Chikap,  A  bird  of  any  kind. 

Gbikap  etu.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

Ghike  ne  wa.  Surely;  certainly;  Ah, 

to  be  sure  I 
Ghikiri,  The  leg. 
Ghikisap,  To  bore  a  hole. 
Ghikoikip,  Animals. 
Ghikoro,  Ours, 


Chikoropei,  Our  things. 

Ghiknbava,  A  blaek  beetle. 

Ghiknni,  A  tree. 

Ghikoni  bam,  Leavee. 

Ghikoni  tek,  Bxanehes  of  a  iiee. 

Ghimi,  To  obthe. 

Ghimi  ambe,  Clothing. 

Chini,  Dead  wood ;  a  dead  tree. 

Chiniga,  A  step. 

Ghinita,  Nightmare. 

Chip,  A  boat. 

Ghipiak,  A  snipe. 

Ghip  knta,  To  turn  a  boat  upside  down. 

Chipo,  To  push  a  boat  along  with  a  . 

pole. 
Ghip  nauta,'Fore  part  of  a  ship. 
Chiporo,  Fish-spawn. 
Ghip  orowa  yan.  To  land ;  go  ashore. 
Ghip  orun,  To  board  a  ship. 
Ghip  sange,  To  launch  a  boat. 
Ghip  wende,  A  shipwreck. 
Ghip  yan.  To  draw  a  boat  ashore. 
Ghirai,  A  kind  of  fish. 
Ghira  manreip,  A  bear. 
Ghire,  To  burn,  as  one's  finger. 
Ghiron  nup,  A  fox. 
Ghisei,  A  house ;  a  bear's  den. 
Ghisei  asama.  Foundation  of  a  house. 
Ghisei  kitai,  Boof  of  a  house. 
Ghisei  koro  guru,  A  house-holder. 
Ghisei  koro  kat  ki  mat,  A  mistress;   > 

hostess. 
Ghisei  nomi,  Jap.  Yachiri. 
Ghisei  uluge,  A  conflagration. 
Ghisei  un,  In  the  house. 
Ghisei  un  ahun,  To  enter  a  house. 
Ghisei  un  ahupute.  To  bring  in  doors. 
Ghish,  To  weep ;  cry. 
Ghize,  The  private  parts. 
Ghomba,  A  measure. 
Ghokai,  I.  (Said  by  the  Ainos  to  be 

Japanese.) 
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Chorobogi,  Beneath ;  below. 

Ghup,  The  san ;  a  month. 

Chnp  ahun,  Sunset. 

Chnp  hetuka,  Sunrise. 

Ghup  kamoi,  The  sun-god. 

Chup  kes,  Afternoon. 

Chnp  ram,  Just  before  sunset ;  late  in 

the  afternoon. 
Chup  ri,  About  mid- day. 
Churup  ohup,  January. 


E,  As. 

E,  Yes. 

E,  To  Eat. 

E,  Tou  or  yours.  Contracted  from  Eani, 

Your. 
£,  Denotes  subtraction  in  the  numerals. 
Eami,  A  Jay. 
Eani,  You. 

Eani  eshaot,  You ;  any. 
Eanikoro,  You. 
Eani  yaikota,  Yon  yourself. 
Ean  no,  Useless. 
Eashiri,  If  he  is  not. 
Ebui,  A  bud. 
Ebuike,  A  flower. 
Ebui  pirasu,  To  blossom. 
Eohi,  I ;  you. 
Eohikikippo,  A  tomtit. 
Echi  koro,  Your. 
Echi  kai,  Carry. 
Echinge,  A  seal. 
Echi  ramu,  You  wonder ;  think. 
Echitari,  Ye. 

Echi  ntari,  Same  as  aboTe. 
Echiutarikora,  Your. 
Edasa,  Too  much ;  over. 
Edasa  ohi,  Over-cooked. 
Edasa  pup,  Too  much  boiled. 


Een,  A  shark. 

Ehabapu,  To  save ;  keep  back. 

Eham,  To  oppose ;  defeat. 

Ehobitte,  A  knot. 

Ehobitte  kara,  To  tie  a  knot. 

Ehoshi  maki,  Behind. 

Ek,  Come  (imperative). 

Ekashi,  Father- in-law. 

Ekatai  rotke,  Odd ;  funny ;  pleasant ;  niM. 

Ekeshim  ne,  To  and  fro. 

Ekes  him  ne,  ap-kash,  To  walk  .to  and 

fro. 
Ekimne  ne,  To  work. 
Ekkorun  na.  To  have  come. 
Ekochake,  Before. 
Ekon  rui  ne,  You  have. 
Ekaro,  Thine. 
Ekoroka,  Head  downwards. 
Ekuraku,  Black ;  darkness. 
Eman,  A  hat. 
Emanri,  A  raspberry. 
Emko,  Half. 
Emush,  A  sword. 

Emush  ahunge,  To  sheathe  a  sword. 
Emush  at.  The  sash  by  which  a  sword 

is  suspended. 
Emush  nip,  A  sword  hilt. 
Emush  shirika,  A  sword  sheath. 
En,  You ;  contracted  from  Eani,  En,  £. 
Ene,  Kind  ;  that  kind ;  this  kind. 
Ene  itek,  This  kind  of  talk. 
Ene  ambe,  A  thing  like  that,  or  you. 
Ene  ambe  kopan,  I  do  not  want  such  a 

thing  as  you. 
Enedora,  Anger. 
Ene  hawashi,  This  kind  of  talk. 
Enedara  na  sokeri.  To  become  angry. 
Enekari,  To  meet  and  talk  together. 
Ene  okaibe,  A  fellow ;  rasoaL 
Enka,  Over ;  above. 
Enkara,  Make  thou. 
Enkasuki,  Upon. 
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Enkata,  Upon. 

Ennokari,  To  show ;  show  thou. 

Ennkara,  Doll. 

Eokok,  To  run  against. 

Epakashi,  Doctrine ;  instraotion. 

Epakashi  nu,  To  learu ;  lit,  to  hear 
doctrine. 

Epakashi  nuri,  To  teach ;  lit.,  to  cause 
to  hear  doctrine. 

Epichiu,  To  kick  against. 

Epish,  Length. 

Eramasu,  To  like ;  be  fond  of. 

Eregush,  A  codfish. 

Eremu,  A  rat. 

Eremu  akbe,  A  rat-trap.    • 

Eremn  kina.  The  plantain  grass. 

Erusa,  To  lend. 

Esaman,  The  river  otter. 

Ese  an,  To  consent. 

Eshi,  To  answer. 

Eshi,  Close  thou  ;  shut  up. 

Eshikarun,  To  remember.    (- 

Eshikarun  guru,  A  person  \mo  remem- 
bers well. 

Eshiharun,  Homely. 

Eshina,  To  sneeze. 

Eshiri,  This  morning. 

Eshirikik,  To  knock  down. 

Eshirihorari,  To  supress;  to  press 
down. 

Eshok  chaki,  A  wooden  poker. 

Etakasure,  Very. 

Etara,  To  pierce. 

Etaye,  To  draw  out,  as  a  sword. 

Etaye,  To  twist. 

Etoi,  A  diseased  head ;  head  disease. 

Etoita,  To  sow. 

Etoko,  Formerly ;  before. 

Etokota,  Formerly ;  at  the  former  time ; 
before. 

Etoriraphip,  Polygonatum. 

Etoro,  Mucus  of  the  nose. 


Etoro,  To  snore. 

Ette,  To  give ;  hand  over. 

Etu,  The  nose. 

Eta  kepushbe,  A  cover  for  the  noie  of 
anything. 

Etu  hifthima,  To  be  snrprieed.  Lit», — 
to  seize  the  nose. 

Etun,  To  borrow ;  to  take. 

Etupiriba,  To  wipe  the  nose. 

Etupui,  The  nostrils. 

Etu  tanne  kikiri ;  Mosquito.  Lit.,  long- 
nosed  fly. 

Eturu  bak,  To  agree. 

Eturu  bak  ambe.  An  agreement. 

Eturu  bak  isam.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment. 

Eturu  bak  pei,  Agreement. 

Eturu  bak  shak,  Disagreement. 

Eturu  bak  shomo,  There  is  no  agree- 
ment. 

Eturu  bak  shomoki.  They  do  noi  agree. 

Euni,  Your  home. 

Ewange,  To  nse. 

Ewara,  To  blow  with  the  month. 

Ewon  ni,  To  wash. 

Eyok,  To  sell. 

Eyok  bei.  Merchandise. 


Fu,  Raw ;  gi*een. 

Fu  amama,  Uncooked  rice. 

Funa,  Who.  • 

Funara,  To  search. 

Funata,  To  find. 

Funi,  A  green  tree. 

Furaye,  To  wash. 

Fure,  Bed. 

Fure  ambe,  Redness. 

Fure  doi,  Clay ;  rod  earth. 

Fure  kano,  Copper. 
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Fare  shisam,  A  foreigner. 

FuBhiko,  Old. 

Fnshiko  ambe,  Old  things. 

Fushikotoi,  Ancient. 

Fushikotoi  ambc,  Ancient  things. 

Fushikotoi  wa  no,  From  ancient  times. 

Futa,  A  lid. 

Futa  una«  To  put  a  lid  on. 

Fuyutok,  A  flute. 


IX. 

Hachi,  To  fall. 

Hachiri,  To  push  down. 

Haclii-maki,  A  Towel. 

Hai,  To  be  suprised ;  startled. 

Haina,  A  line. 

Haina  gane,  Wire. 

Haine,  An  ascent. 

Haita,  To  miss,  as  a  mark ;  careless ; 

a  fool. 
Haita  guru,  A  careless  person. 
Ham,  A  leaf. 

Hamesu,  To  put  on,  as  a  lid. 
Hangu,  The  navel. 
Hanke,  Near ;  cheap. 
Hanke  ko,  Distant ;  far. 
Hanke  ko  moshiri.  A  distant  country. 
Hanke  no  ariki,  To  draw  near. 
Hopo,  Mother. 
Haprapchup,  March. 
Hapuru,  Soft. 
Haraki  so,  Bight-hand  side  of  the  fire 

place.  (Visitor's  place.) 
Haram,  A  lizard. 
Hariki,  The  left. 
Harikika,  Cotton. 
Hariki  mon,  Loft-handcd. 
Hariki  sama.  The  left  side. 
Harikitek,  The  left  hand. 
Ham,  Vegetables. 


Hasa,  To  yawn. 

Hat,  A  grape. 

Hat  piye.  Grape  pips. 

Hat  pungara.  Vine  (Vitus  cordifolia 

Hauke,  Tired. 

Haukkepi,  Cheap. 

Hauke  no  etak,  To  murmur. 

Hawashi,  Talk. 

Hawe,  The  voice. 

Hawe  an,  To  say. 

Hawe  as,  To  hum  as  a  wasp. 

Hawe  sange.  To  roar. 

Haye  kuhema.  Oh,  my  foot ! 

Hayi,  Exclamation  of  pain. 

Hebashi  san,  To  go  to  the  south. 

Hcbara  ampa.  To  go  to  the  north. 

Hebututu,  Down-hearted. 

Hochaka,  To  clear  away  as  a  fog. 

Hecha  weri.  To  undo. 

Heisci,  To  breathe ;  murmur. 

Hckachi,  A  youth. 

Hekachi  ramhoro,  Childish  ;  boyish. 

Hekachi  utai'i.  Youths. 

Hekattara,  Children. 

Hem,  Or. 

Heman,  What ;  how. 

Hemanda,  What ;  how. 

Hemanda  gun.  Why ;  for  what  reason. 

Hcmban,  Quick. 

Hemban  no.  Quickly. 

Hembara,  When. 

Hembara  ne  yakka.  Whenever. 

Hembarata,  Sometime. 

Hempak  no,  How  many. 

Hemcsu,  To  ascend,  as  a  mountain. 

Hempak,  How  much. 

Hempak  ni.  How  many  men. 

Hempak  no,  How  many. 

Hempak  pei.  How  many  things. 

Herikashi,  Upwards. 

Hcruki,  A  herring. 

Hese,  Breath. 
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Hese  mawe,  To  breathe. 
Hene,  Also ;  and. 
Heporap,  A  butterfly. 
Heresarisa,  Bou^ ;  disordttly. 
Heroko,  To  grow ;  bring  forth;  rise,  M 
•  the  son. 

Hetoko  ohike,  A  spring ;  origin, 
m,  In. 

Hike,  In  referenoe  to ;  if ;  when. 
Hi  ne,  Why ;  how ;  thoe. 
Hika,  In  order  that. 
Hiri,  To  be  doing  a  thing. 
Hoaahitari,  Same. 
Hok,  To  boy  or  sell. 
Hoito,  A  beggar. 
Hokoynk,  A  bear. 
Hokn,  Hoeband. 
Hokn  sak  gam,  A  maid. 
Hoknsh,  To  be  earef  ol. 
Homa,  Spawn. 
Home,  To  brush  away. 
Homera,  A  scar  ;  a  wound. 
Honi,  The  stomach ;  belly. 
Honi  araka,  The  stomach-ache. 
Honi  por,  Stout. 
Honkoro,  To  conceive, 
Honoye  kina,  Spirea  palmata. 
Hopnni,  To  arise ;  stand  up. 
Hopuni,  To  fly. 
Horikashi,  Downwards. 
Horoka,  Backwards ;  back. 
Horoka  arupa,  To  go  back. 
Horoka  hoshipi,  To  return. 
Horoka  suwach,  A  wooden  hook. 
Horosei,  Stall. 
Hose,  To  fell,  as  a  tree. 
Hoshari,  To  face  about. 
Hoshi,  Leggings. 
Hoshiki  no.  Before. 

Hoshiki  numani.  Day  before  yesterday. 
Hoshiki  ara,  To  stop ;  cease. 
Hoshiki  tani,  Beratum  album. 
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Hoshipi ;  To  retom ;  go  baok. 

Hoshipiri,  To  send  baok« 

Hotakpa,  To  kia)c 

Hotano,  A  vifdt. 

Hotanu  kara,  To  pay  a  vuit. 

Hot  ku,  To  stoop  ^knm. 

Hotku  wtt  anqia,  To  go«feng  ftoogpiag. 

Hotuipa,  To  call. 

Hott  ne,  Twenty. 

Hott  ne  nui.  Twenty  ineti. 

Hoyobo,  To  nm  away. 

Huchi,  An  old  woman* 

Humba,  To  grate. 

Humbe,  A  whale. 

Humbe  e,  Blubber. 

Humbe  reki,  Whale's  briatict. 

Humi,  A  sound ;  noise. 

Humirui,  A  grouse. 

Hun,  Who. 

Hun  na,  Who. 

Hunakta,  Whero. 

Hunakta  ambe  ne  an,  Where  are  they? 

Hunna  koro  bei,  Whose  things. 

Hunara,To  ask ;  seek ;  find. 

Huraha,  A  smell. 

Hurana  wen,  A  stink ;  bad  smell. 

Hut,  Exclamation  of  surprise  (men). 

Hut  ne,  Narrow. 

Huttat,  Arundinaria. 


I,  Eat  thou. 

Ibe,  To  eat. 

Ibe  ambe,  Food. 

Ibe  an.  Eat  thou. 

Ibe  insa.  Have  eaten. 

Ibe  ri.  To  feed. 

Iberuiguru,  A  great  eater. 

Iberusui,  Hungry. 

Ibone  guru,  His  or  your  ohildwn. 
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Iboi,' Grass. 

Ibni  ke,  A  flower. 

Ibtii  ke  heohirasa,  To  blQSSom. 

lohakkeri,  Dirty. 

lohanai,  The  salmon  trout. 

Iohimimi»  To  cock  the  eye. 

Ihok,  To  sell ;  do  bosiness ;  to  bny. 

Ihnreri,  To  dye. 

Ika,  To  boil  over. 

Ikara,  Ornamental  needle-work. 

Ikarakara,  To  ornament. 

Ikakoro,  To  step  over. 

Ikashima,  Much ;  over ;  plus. 

Ikasui,  Aid ;  help. 

Ika  yuk,  A  quiver. 

Ikema,  A  plant  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses. 

Ikem  nu,  Persecution. 

Ikem  nu  guru,  An  enemy ;  persecutor. 

Ikesh,  Possessions. 

Ikesh  koro  guru,  An  heir. 

Ikesamba,  To  hunt. 

Ikewe,  The  backbone. 

Ikeure,  To  hew. 

Ikiri,  A  seam. 

Ikiri  keohaweri.  To  pick  out  a  seam. 

Ikiri  kara,  To  seam. 

Ikiya,  To  knock  over ;  spill. 

Ikka,  Theft. 

Ikka  kara,  To  steal. 

Ikkakuru,  A  thief. 

Ikkeukum,  To  bend  the  back. 

Ikkeuturu,  To  straighten  the  back  up- 
right. 

Ikkewe,  The  spine. 

Ikkewereugi,  Stooping  ;  a  bent  spine. 

Ikmaure,  To  belch  ;  be  sick. 

Ikoba,  A  fault ;  mistake. 

Ikohonoye,  Punishment. 

Ikoisamba,  To  imitate. 

Ikokandama,  To  deceive. 

Ikukka,  Mad ;  crazy. 


Ikokka  guru,  A  mad  person. 
Ikombap,  A  caterpillar. 
Ikone  guru,  A  sick  person. 
Ikoni  nanu.  Pock  marks. 
Ikoramgoro,  To  be  well  disposed  to- 
wards. 
Ikorampa,  Punishment.' 
Ikoro,  Biches ;  money. 
Ikorokoro  guru,  A  rich  person. 
Ikoshunge,  To  deceive. 
Ikre,  Against. 
Iku,  To  drink. 
Ikuambe,  Drink. 
Ikuhonne,  Cowardly. 
Ikuhonne  guru,  A  cowardly  person. 
Ikunne  yot.  To  stun. 
Iku  rusui,  Desire  to  drink  ;  thirsty. 
Ikuri,  To  cause  to  drink. 
Ikusa,  To  cross  over,  as  a  bridge. 
Ikushipi,  a  pole ;  door-post. 
Ikushita,  There ;  yonder. 
Ima,  To  roast. 
Imakahita,  After. 
Ima  orit,  A  spit  for  roasting  upon. 
Imi,  Clothes. 

Imi  kara,  To  make  clothes. 
Imikara  guru,  A  dressmaker. 
Imok,  A  bait. 
Imok  omari.  To  bait. 
Inam,  Which. 
Inambe,  Which  thing. 
Inambe  niyakka,  Either. 
Inan,  What. 

Inan  niyakka.  Whatever. 
Inao,  An  Aino  idol. 
Ine,  Four. 
Ine,  Where  is  it? 
Ine  otutan  ne,  Fourth. 
Ine  samba.  Square ;  four-sided. 
Ine  hott  ne.  Eighty ;  fourscore. 
Ine  shin  ne,  Four  times. 
Ingara,  To  look ;  see. 
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Ingarhikef  If  or  when  one  sees ;  or  in 
reference  to  seeing. 

Iniseya,  A  hand-net. 

Inkarabobo,  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Inne,  Large;  as,  Inne  kotan,  A  Urge 
village. 

Inonno,  Prayer. 

Inonno  itak,  To  pray. 

Inn,  To  hear. 

Inn  hike,  In  reference  to  what  I  heard. 

Inuno,  Easy  to  understand. 

Inukuri,  Incapable  of  doing  anything. 

Inunukashiki,  To  bear  with. 

Ipawetenke,  To  command. 

Ipishike,  To  count. 

Ipokash,  Ugly. 

Irairagiri,  Thanks. 

Irairagiri  ambe,  Thankfulness. 

Irairagiri  ka  iramushikari,  Ungrateful. 

Irairagiri  tek,  Thankful. 

Irairagiri  tek  guru,  A  grateful  man. 

Iram,  Together. 

Iramaure,  To  hunt. 

Iramasure,  Pretty. 

Irambotarare,  Noisy. 

Irambotarare  tek  guru,  Noisy  persons. 

Iramisamka,  To  lead  astray. 

Iramkit  tarara,  Suspicious;  afraid; 
fearful. 

Irampokiwen,  Pity. 

Irampokipiwen  tek  guru,  A  pitiable  per- 
son. 

Iranakka,  A  hindrance ;  a  difficulty. 

Irangarapte,  How  do  you  do. 

Irangarapte  iyaiko  irushikari,  A  saluta- 
tion. 

Irara,  Sly ;  cunning. 

Irat,  Not  able  to  find. 

Irenga,  Disposition. 

Irenga  atte,  To  be  on  good  terms  with. 

Irenga  wen,  Not  to  be  on  good  terms 
with ;  indisposed. 


Iriwak,  One*8  relations. 

Iroho,  Colour. 

Ironne,  Thick  in  number. 

Iruflhika,  Anger. 

Irushikari,  To  make  angry. 

Irusa,  To  lend. 

Isa,  To  reap. 

Isaika,  Easy. 

Isam,  Is  not. 

Isama,  Is  not. 

Isamak  ye,  There  is  not. 

Isam  aikap  ambe  ne,  Must ;  neoessaty. 

Isamkotomambe,  It  is  not. 

Ishi,  A  bird's  tail. 

Ishikoro,  Belief. 

Ishikoro  an,  To  believe. 

Ishitaiki,  To  stretch  anything. 

Ishinirep,  A  ghost. 

Ishitaiki  ni,  A  straining  stick. 

Ishikoro  shomoki,  To  disbelieye. 

Ita,  (Jap.)  a  board ;  plank. 

Itak,  A  word  ;  speech. 

Itakambe,  A  speech. 

Itak  bei,  A  thing  spoken ;  a  person's 

speech. 
Itak  hoshipiri.  To  countermand. 
Itak  kashi,  A  tale  ;  a  story. 
Itak  kashi  guru,  A  tale-teller. 
Itak  ni  sa.  Said  ;  spoken. 
Itak  nn  uni,  To  splutter  in  speaking. 
Itangi,  A  cup. 

Itasare,  To  exchange ;  change. 
Iteki,  Stop ;  cease  (imperative). 
Iteki  earupa,  Don't  go. 
Iteki  kara.  Don't  make. 
Iteki  nep  ye.  Don't  say  anything. 
Itek'ka,  A  forbidding ;  prohibition. 
Itek'ka  kara.  To  prohibit. 
Itomo,  Peace. 

Itomoka  itak,  To  make  peace. 
Itomo  kaitak  guru,  A  peace-maker. 
Ittone,  To  go  and  oome. 
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Itnnnap,  An  ant. 
Ituyetuye,  To  winnow. 
Innin,  To  be  in  pain, 
loshini,  Aoanthopanax  rioina  foMa. 
Iwakbe,  To  bnry. 
Iwan,  Six. 

Iwan  otntanne,  Sixth. 
Iwange,  Health. 
Iwange,  To  use. 
Iwange  aikap,  Useless. 
*  Iwange  okaya,  Have  yoo  health  ? 
Iwan  shin  ne,  Six  times. 
Iwashi,  Sardine. 
Iwatobe  ni,  Acer  tartarieum. 
Iwan,  Brimstone, 
lyai,  Danger, 
lyai  a,  Be  careful, 
lyaiko  irnshikari,  May  yon  be  well, 
lyapo.  Father, 
lyatte,  An  ornament, 
lyomanrei,  An  Aino  feast, 
lyak  be,  A  sickle, 
lyoshi  no,  At  last ;  lastly, 
lyoshinn,  Afterwards, 
lynshipi,  Fat  of  any  kind. 


E,  I ;  prefix ;  oontraotion  of  Kani,  I. 

Ea,  In ;  at  the  time  of. 

Ea,  Sign  of  objeotiTo  case. 

Ea,  Thread ;  cotton. 

Ea,  Althongh. 

Ea,  To  make. 

Eachiu,  To  throw,  as  a  spear. 

Eai,  To  carry. 

Eaite,  An  anchor. 

Eaiteposn,  To  draw  up  anchor. 

Eaite  range,  To  cast  anchor. 

Eaki,  Also. 

Eakihi,  Tonnger  brother. 


Eakka,  Or. 

Eaknsh,  To  cross,  as  a  bridge. 

Eam,  Flesh. 

Eama,  (Jap.)  A  kettle. 

Eama,  To  step  over. 

Eambi,  Paper. 

Eamiyashi,  A  ghost. 

Eampanshi  reki.  Moustache. 

Eamoi,  Gt>d. 

Eamoi  humi,  Thunder. 

Eamoi  imeru,  Lightning. 

Eamoi  moshiri,  Heaven. 

Eamoi  pungara,    Shizoophragma  hy- 

dongioides. 
Ean,  I  am. 
Eana  eki.  To  plane. 
Eando,  Heaven. 
Eando  orowa  ran.  To  descend   from 

heaven. 
Eando  orau  rikin,  To  ascend  to  heaven. 
Eane,  (Jap.)  Metal. 
Eane  kik  guru,  A  blacksmith. 
Eane  koroka.  Although  it  is  so. 
Eane  tsuchi,  A  hammer. 
Eaukan,  The  intestines. 
Eani,  L 

Eani  ku  shaot,  I  run  away. 
Eanit,  shuttle. 
Eanna,  Again. 
Eanna  itak,  To  repeat. 
Eanna  sui.  Again ;  lately. 
Eanro,  Make  thou. 
Eapa  chiri,  An  eagle. 
Eapin,  A  sea-gulL 
Eapu,  Skin ;  bark  of  a  tree. 
Eapu  noye.  To  pinch. 
Eapu  kara,  To  peel. 
Eapuri,  To  skin. 
Eara,  To  make. 
Earakara,  To  stroke,  as  the  beard ;  to 

comb. 
Earakari,  To  roll. 
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Kankn,  Nephew. 

Earapi,  A  makers 

Earimpa  ni,  A  olienry  tree. 

Earimpa  ni  kaop,  A  oheny. 

Karop,  A  bag. 

Karosb,  A  maahroom. 

Karashi,  A  berry. 

EaBeshiki,  To  spread  over ;  to  spread  a 

doth. 
Eashi,  Towards. 
Kashike,  Towards. 
Kaahiki,  A  jtig. 
Eashioiki,  To  provide  for. 
Eashi  seshiki,  To  cover. 
Eashkep,  To  dear  away. 
Eashnp,  A  ladle. 
Eaani,  Help. 
Eata,  Above ;  upon. 
Eatkimat,  Mistress  of  a  house. 
Eatn,  Behaviour. 
Eatu,  Beason. 
Eatuhu,  Shape ;  form. 
Eatui  ush,  Crazy ;  mad. 
Eatu  kara,  To  behave  well. 
Eatu  kara  guru,  A  polite  person. 
Eatu  wen ,  Misbehaviour. 
Eatu  wen  guru,  An  impolite  person. 
Eaukau,  Hail. 
Eaukau  as,  To  hail. 
Eaye,  To  break. 
Eaye,  A  Sail. 
Eaye  ni,  A  mast. 
Eaye  koro,  To  set  saiL 
Ee,  I. 

Ee  e,  I  eat. 
Eechi,  To  groan. 

Eeki,  The  under  part  of  the  knee. 
Eem,  A  needle. 
Eem,  Blood. 
Eema,  The  leg. 
Eeman,  A  famine. 
Eema  nan,  Foot-aohe. 


Eembni,  The  eje  of  a  needle. 

Eemi,  Bare ;  soaroe. 

Eemi  ambe,  A  predons  thing. 

Eemi  naka  mshika,  Grave ;  aolU* 

Eem  ntt,  To  tarn  against ;  revenga 

Eem  nu,  To  bleed. 

Eem  nnri,  To  cause  to  bleeds 

Een  asn  tun  gum,  A  viper. . 

Eene,  The  dder  tree. 

Eenituk,  To  sprout,  as  a'seed. 

Eenmna,  Hair  of  the  bo^. 

Eeoripak,  Inconvenient. 

Eera,  Sweet. 

Eera  an,  To  be  sweet. 

Eeramu  an,  I  understand. 

Eeramu  peutok,  I  do  not  nnderetand. 

Eeri,  Shoes. 

Eerikeri,  To  serape. 

Ees,  Every. 

Ees,  To  kindle. 

Eesamba,  To  foUow. 

Eesanchikara,  Every  night. 

Eesanchikara  kesanchikara,  ia  above. 

Eeschup,  Every  month. 

Eeseki,  The  end. 

Eeshup,  Head. 

Eesorup,  A  peacock. 

Eespa,  Yearly. 

Eesto,  Daily. 

Eesto  kesto,  Aa  above. 

Eesup,  The  head. 

Eeutomo,  The  mind ;  soul. 

Eeutomo  isam,  Soulless. 

Eeutomo  koshine,  Thooghtless. 

Eeutomo  okeri,  A  matured  loiil. 

Eeutoma  paae,  Thoni^aL 

Eeutomo  sck  gum,  A  tooL 

Eeutomo  urenga,  United ;  peaeeable. 

Eeutomo  urenga  shomoki,  Dtannited. 

Eeutomo  ynpke,  Strong-minded. 

Eeweram,  Short. 

Eeweram  gum,  A  dwarf. 
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Eeweri,  Tall. 

Eeweri  gnra,  A  giant. 

Ei,  To  do. 

Ei,  A  loose. 

Ei,  Used  as  a  suffix  always  signifies 

action. 
Elk,  To  beat. 
^   Eiki,  To  scratch. 
Eik   kik,   Exclamation     of    surprise 

(women). 
Eikin  ni,  A  tree  the  Ainu  use  for  tea. 
Eikiri,  A  fly. 
Elm  kim,  To  lick. 
Eim  ram,  To  torment. 
Eimta,  Mountain. 
Eina,  A  mat. 
Eina,  Bushes. 
Einnai,  Grass. 
Einnai'ebui,  A  flower. 
Einup,  A  plane. 
Einup,  The  kidneys. 
Eira,  To  run  away. 
Eirai,  A  comb. 
Eiri,  Marrow. 
Eiri,  To  know. 
Eiri  bone,  A  marrow  bone. 
Eiripa,  To  turn  over. 
Eiroro,  Health ;  strength. 
Eirorokoro,  To  have  health. 
Eirorokoro  guru,  A  healthy  person. 
Eiru,  To  roll  over. 
Eisagisa,  To  bore. 
Eisara,  The  ear. 
Eisatturu,  Ear-wax. 
Eiseri,  Tobacco  pipe. 
Eiseri  ukye  ka,  To  light  one's  pipe. 
Eishima,  To  lay  hold  of ;  seize. 
Eishimatek,  To  fear. 
Eitai,  A  mountain. 
Eitesh,    Name   of   a   climbing    plant 

(convolvulus). 
Eo,  The  privates. 


Eobecha,  A  wild  duck. 

Eochi,  Flat ;  level. 

Eochikara,  To  make  level. 

Eoiki,  To  catch. 

Eoiki,  To  scold. 

Eoipak,  Greedy. 

Eoishum,  Foam ;  froth. 

Eokandama,  To  deceive. 

Eokari,  To  wrap  up. 

Eokka  puta,  Enee-oap. 

Eokka  saba.  The  knee. 

Eokkashirotke,  To  sit  upon  one^s 
haunches  in  Japanese  fiuhion. 

Eonchi,  Hat;  cap. 

Eongane,  Gold. 

Eonkoni,  Feathers. 

Eonoburu,  To  like ;  be  fond  of ;  wish 
for. 

Eonobutek,  Pleasant ;  nice. 

Eonru,  Ice. 

Eopan,  To  dislike. 

Eopashirota,  To  insult. 

Eopoye,  To  mix ;  put  into. 

Eorachi,  Like ;  as. 

Eoranak  ne,  Because. 

Eore,  To  give. 

Eore  an  wa,  Have  you  given? 

Eoro,  To  have ;  possess. 

Eoroka,  But. 

Eorokum,  Petasite  japonieum. 

Eoropei  ambe,  Possessions. 

Eoropok,  A  race  of  dwarfs  who  are  said 
to  have  inhabited  Hokkaido  before 
the  Aino. 

Eoroshaki,  Forward ;  fast. 

Eoro-tari,  Possessors. 

Eoro  wa,  With ;  by  means  of ;  possess- 
ing. 

^oshik  kote,  To  take  a  fancy  to. 

Eoshi  machi,  Daughter-in-law. 

Eoshne,  Light. 

Eoshne  kara,  To  lighten. 
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Eoshnnke,  ]>eoeption. 

Eota,  To  put  on.         ^ 

Eoian,  A  town ;  village ;  oity. 

Eotan  gora,  An  inhabitant. 

Eotan  kara  kamoi,  The  Creator. 

Eotan  ntari,  Inhabitants. 

Eotan  ntara,  Inhabitants. 

Eoteka,  In  front  of. 

Eotohaki,  To  place  in  front  of. 

Eotchakita,  To  write  for;  perform  the 

duties  of  an  amanuensis. 
Eotohakita  ki  gum,  Amanuensis. 
Eotki,  Sexual  intercourse. 
Eoto  kai,  A  servant. 
Eotukka,  To  stick  on. ' 
Eotukka,  To  light,  as  a  pipe. 
Eowen,  To  liate. 
Eu,  I ;  Ck>ntracted  from  Euani,  I. 
Eu,  A  bow. 
Euani,  I. 

Euani  yaikota,  I  myself. 
Euan  no,  Straight. 
Euan  no  as,  Upright. 
Eugoro,  My ;  mine. 
Eui  kui,  To  gnaw. 
Eui  tok,  A  wild  goose. 
Euka,  A  bow  string. 
Eukon,  My ;  mine. 
Euku  ekaot,  I  myself. 
Eumadaki,  One's  sister. 
Eumiohi,  My  father. 
Eumiush,  Mildew. 
Eu  ne  wa,  I  that  am. 
Eu  neru  we  ne,  I  am. 
Euni,  Thus ;  as  much  as. 
Euni  kuran,  Probably. 
Eunip,  Business. 
Euni  un,  To  my  home. 
Eunne,  Black,  dark ;  night. 
Eunne  ambe,  Blackness. 
Eunne  chup.  The  moon. 
Eunne  ibe,  Supper. 


Eunne  wa,  Sonxise ;  daybreak ;  lit., 

the  departure  of  night. 
Eunne  wa  ibe,  Breakfast. 
Eunne  shik  num,  The  blaok  of  the  ^ye. 

« 

Eupita,  To  unstring  a  bow. 

Eupka,  A  mattock. 

Euru,  A  person. 

Euru  ki,  Gills  of  a  f&sh. 

Euru  konobnm,  Pfailanthropie. 

Euru  konoburu  ambe,  Philanthropy. 

Euru  konoburu  guru,  A  philantbropisl. 

Euru  kowen,  Misanthropio. 

Euru  kowen  ambe.  Misanthropy. 

Euru  kowen  guru,  A  misanthropiat 

Eumkpe,  Dew. 

Eush,  To  pass  over. 

Eush  ta.  Opposite ;  the  other  side. 

Eusu,  In  order  to ;  reason ;  eanae. 

Eusuwept,  A  pigeon. 

Eut,  A  girdle,. 

Euta,  To  spill. 

Eutari,  We. 

Eutchi,  The  kokuwa,  a  fruit. 

Eutek  gurd,  A  servant. 

Eut  korasui,  The  loins. 

Euttoko,  Upside  down. 

Euwa,  A  stick. 

Euwaba,  To  bite. 

Euwari,  A  spring  bow. 

Enye  awa,  A  thing  spoken,  said. 

Euyekai  chup,  December. 

Euye  pan,  To  do  business. 

Euyu  po,  Elder  brother. 


Ma,  To  roast. 

Ma,  To  swim. 

Machi,  Wife. 

Machi  ahup  kara,  To  many. 

Machi  hi,  Wife. 
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Maohikap,  A  water  fowl. 

Maohi  sak  guru,  A  bachelor. 

Maka,  To  open. 

Maka  nak,  What. 

Makiri,  A  small  knife. 

Makta,  Away ;  on  one  side. 

Makta  anu,  To  clear  away. 

Makta  ari,  To  clear  away. 

Makuntapsudo,  Muscles  of  the  arm. 

Maratto,  A  feast. 

Marek,  A  hook  used  for  fishing. 

Mashikin,  Much  ;  too ;  over. 

Mashikin  no  pon,  Too  little. 

MashiklTi  no  poro,  Too  much. 

Mat,  Woman ;  female. 

Mata,  Winter. 

Mat  etun,  To  take  a  wife ;  marry. 

Mat  kachi,  A  girl. 

Matne,  Female. 

Matne  bo,  A  female  child. 

Matne  seta,  A  bitch. 

Mau,  The  seed  pod  of  a  rose-bush ;  a 

bur. 
Maushiro,  To  whistle. 
Mausok,  To  yawn. 
Mawe,  Breath. 
Mayaike,  To  itch. 
Mayaiki,  Spots,  pimples. 
Mayaikishiyeye,  The  itch. 
Mean,  Cold. 
Meohakka,  The  skull. 
Mekashipi,  Back  fin  of  a  fish. 
Menbiro,  Garlic. 
Memke,  To  shave. 
Menoko,  A  woman. 
Menoko  ram  guru,  Womanish. 
Meraike,  To  be  cold. 
Mi,  To  clothe ;  wear. 
Mi  ambe,  Clothing. 
Michi,  Father. 
Miki,  To  bark. 
Mina,  To  laugh. 


Mina  kane.  To  smile ;  pleasant. 

Mo,  Gentle ;  peaceable. 

Mo,  Bow. 

Mo  chip,  A  row  boat. 

Moashiki  peoh,  The  little  finger. 

Moi  moi,  To  shake ;  to  tremble. 

Moi  moike.  To  cause  to  move ;  to  more. 

Moire,  Slow ;  late. 

Mokiuta  chup,  April. 

Mokonrusui,  Desirous  of  sleep. 

Mokonrusui  tek,  Sleepy. 

Mokoro,  To  sleep. 

Mokurup,  Fin  of  a  fish. 

Mom,  To  flow  along,  as  a  river. 

Momambe,  A  female  deer. 

Momauta  chup,  June. 

Monak,  To  wake  up. 

Monan,  Busy. 

Monian,  Work ;  labour. 

Monin,  Rotten. 

Mono  a.  To  sit. 

Mono  okai.  Quiet ;  still. 

Monraige,  To  work ;  labour. 

Monraige  guru,  A  labourer. 

Mose,  To  mow ;  out ;  reap. 

Mose,  A  nettle. 

Moshima,  Another;  other;  alone. 

Moshima  anike.  The  other. 

Moshima  okai.  To  let  alone. 

Moshiri,  A  country;  Island. 

Moshiri    ikkeme   chop,   A   fish   npoQ 

which  the  world  is  thought  to  rest. 
Moshirikes,  The  east. 
Moshiripa,  West. 
Moshit  chup  ok,  The  north. 
Moshit  chup  ka,  The  south. 
Moshirun  utara.  Inhabitants  of  a  ooiiB- 

try. 
Moshosho,  To  rouse  up. 
Mosomoso,  A  maggot. 
Mososo,  As  above. 
Motoho,  Origin. 
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Mui,  A  winnow. 

Muisak,  To  sweep. 

Mukara,  An  &z. 

Mokara  shi,  To  cnt ;  to  chop. 

Mukkaa  ne  ni,  A  pole ;  a  beam. 

Mukku,  A  miuioal  instroi&ent. 

Man,  Grass ;  weeds. 

Monchiro,  A  kind  of  millet. 

Monosuraushi,  A  dnnghill ;  a  nibbish 

heap. 
Monosora  oshikehe,  As  above. 
Man  risei,  To  need. 
Manrisbpa,  To  need. 
Mayak,  A  badger. 
Maye,  A  handle. 


Na,  Sign  of  past  tense. 

Na,  Sign  of  comparative. 

Na,  Yet ;  again. 

Na  ane,  Thinner. 

Na  fu,  Underdone. 

Nahenpak  no,  How  many  more? 

Nai,  A  small  stream. 

Nai  yau,  Branch  of  a  stream ;  tribata- 

ries. 
Nak,  Where. 
Nakun,  To  where. 
Na  isam,  There  is  not  yet. 
Nam,  To  cool,  as  water. 
Namba,  Capsicam. 
Nan,  To  ache. 

Nanchiu,  Manchu  ;  Chinese. 
Nangoro,  There  will  be. 
Naugorona,  I  will. 
Nanta,  Fore  part  of  a  boat. 
Nanu,  The  face. 
Na  ohak,  Shallower. 
Napon,  Yet  a  little  ;  more. 
Napon  no  ontcri,  Wait  a  little. 
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Ne,  An  afitonative  particle. 

Ne,  Together. 

Ne,  Where. 

Ne,  Who ;  which. 

Ne,  And. 

Neakka,  And ;  ftlflo ;  even. 

Neakne,  If. 

Nehipak  no.  As  much  as  this. 

Nekon,  What ;  why. 

NekoBQ,  Becanflc. 

Ne  mano,  Who  are  called. 

Nen,  Who. 

Nenbari,  Whose  fault. 

Nengoro,  Whose. 

Nen  neyakka,  Anybody. 

Nen  neyakka  isam,  There  is  somebody. 

Nepakno,  How  far. 

Nepka,  Something. 

Nepka  isam.  Nothing. 

Nep  ne  a,  What. 

Nep  neakka,  Anything ;  everythlBg. 

Nep  neakka  nnka  shomoki,  Disobedleilt. 

Nep  nep,  Anything  whatever. 

Nep  ta.  What. 

Nep  ta  neakka,  Whatever. 

Neta,  Where. 

Neta  neakka.  Everywhere. 

Neta  neakka  isam.  Nowhere. 

Neta  ka,  Anywhere. 

Netobaki,  The  body. 

Netobaki  roi  gain,  A  big  person. 

Ne  ampoka,  Some  time  or  other. 

Nean  ne  akka,  Certainly. 

Neon  nean,  Varioas. 

Newa,  And ;  also. 

Neyak  aye,  They  say  that. 

Ni,  Wood. 

Ni  periba.  To  cleave  wood. 

Nichit  ne,  The  cramp. 

Niham,  Leaves  of  a  tree. 

Ni  hose.  To  fell  a  tree. 

Nika  omari,  To  hang  upon  a  tree. 
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Nikaop,  Fruit. 

Nikaopeni,  To  ripen. 

Nikapn,  Bark  of  a  tree. 

Nikara,  A  ladder. 

Nikikora,  To  fold  np. 

Nikonda,  The  knot  of  a  tree. 

Nima,  A  tray ;  trough. 

Nimaki,  Teeth. 

Nimaki  koni,  To  break  one's  teeth. 

Nimak  ukerere,  To  gnash  the  teeth. 

Nimara,  Half. 

Nimba,  To  lead ;  to  draw. 

Nimu,  To  climb. 

Nin,  To  melt. 

Ninara,  A  hill. 

Ninkari,  An  ear-ring. 

Ninge,  Gall. 

Ninu,  To  prick. 

Ninum,  A  walnut. 

Ni  osshi,  Heart  of  a  tree. 

Nip,  A  handle. 

Nipek,  A  flame. 

Nipeki,  Bright ;  sparkling. 

Nirei,  Tatooing  material. 

Nisa,  Sign  of  past  tense. 

Nisao,  Hollow. 

Nisao  chikuni,  A  hollow  tree. 

Nisap,  Suddenly. 

Nisatek,  Daybreak. 

Nise,  To  dip ;  sip  up. 

Nise  wa  ibe,  To  catch  up  and  eat. 

Nisei,  A  valley. 

Nisen,  Acorn. 

Nishap  shomo,  Not  for  a  time. 

Nishatta,  To-morrow. 

Nishatta  numani,  To-morrow  evening. 

Nishi,  To  ladle  out. 

Nishimu,  Lonely. 

Nishinrit,  Boot  of  a  tree. 

Nishipa,  Lord ;  master ;  sir. 

Nishiram,  Misty ;  thick. 

Nishite,  Hard. 


Nishite  kara,  To  harden. 

Nishomap,  Intention. 

Nishu,  A  mortar. 

Ni  soro,  Sky. 

Ni  soso,  Scenery. 

Nit,  A  thorn. 

Nitan,  To  take  long  steps. 

Nitat,  A  swamp. 

Nitek,  Branches  of  a  tree. 

Nit  ne  kamoi,  The  devil-star. 

Nit  no  tairum,  Thatietium  thonbergii 

(Med.) 
Nituman,  Trunk  of  a  tree: 
Niu,  A  man. 

Niurak  chup,  September. 
Ni  urkka,  Sap. 
Niuen,  To  growl. 
Nujakka,  Even ;  also ;  and. 
No,  An  adverbial  ending. 
Nochiu,  The  stars. 
Noibe,  Brains. 
Noine  iki.  To  become. 
Noitek,  Tiring. 
Nokaha,  A  map ;  photograph. 
Nokaha  kara.  To  photograph ;  draw  a 

map. 
Noke,  Testicles. 
Noko,  A  saw. 
Noku,  An  egg. 
Noku  arare.  To  hatch. 
Nokkoro,  To  lay  an  egg. 
Nomi,  A  chisel. 
Nomi,  A  feast  on  the  completion  of  a 

house. 
Noni,  SaUva. 
Noni,  Appearance. 
Noni  au,  There  is  an  appearance. 
Noporo,  The  forehead. 
Noshiki,  Middle. 
Noshihiki,  Half. 
Notakam,  The  cheek. 
Notken,  Jaw-bone. 
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Nota  kap,  A  tool  of  any  kind, 

Notoan,  Calm  (of  the  sea). 

Notowen,  Bough  (of  the  sea). 

Noya,  Wormwood— artemisia  Tiilgaris. 

Noyap,  The  temples. 

Noye,  To  twist ;  to  wind,  as  cotton. 

Naohat  tek,  Joyful. 

Nn,  To  hear. 

Nni  na,  Pride. 

Nni  nnsh,  To  hrnsh. 

Nnkara,  To  see. 

Nokara  hmni  wen,  Unsightly. 

Nnkari,  To  showi 

Nnkara  wen,  Ugly. 

Nnm,  A  ball. 

Nnma,  Hair. 

Nmnani,  Yesterday. 

Numani  onmnani,  Lapt  evening. 

Nnma  nsh,  Hairy. 

Numi,  Square  measnre. 

Nnmke,  To  choose ;  to  separate. 

Nampa,  To  bind. 

Nn  nisa,  I  heard. 

Nn  nangoro  na,  I  shall  hear. 

Nnnome,  A  broom. 

NnnuDup,  To  sweep. 

Nnpka,  Wilderness ;  forest. 

Nnre,  To  note. 

Num  we  ne,  I  hoard. 

Nutokkari,  To  turn  round. 

Nuwap,  To  give  birth  to. 

Nuyo,  To  write. 

Nuwa,  Hearing. 

Nuwap,  To  give  birth  to. 

Nu  yan,  Listen. 


O, 


0,  To  ride. 
Oa,  A  frog. 
Oara,  One. 


Oanikema,  One  leg. 

Oarashik,  One  leg. 

Oata,  Animal  aeedl ;  lemflD. 

Oara  shin  ne,  Onoe. 

Oatereke,  To  hop,  aa  a  frog. 

Oatteki,  One-handed. 

Oattnye,  To  ent  oi!. 

Oansh,  An  Ear-ring. 

Obashnma,  Preaching ;  ancient  things. 

Obesa,  Inqnisitiye. 

Oboso,  To  pass  throngh,  aa  water. 

Ohak,  Shallow. 

Ohari,  To  empty.  ' 

Ohan,  Aino  stew. 

Ochiki,  A  tray. 

Oha,  Empty. 

Ohetn,  To  pour  out. 

Oheuke,  Bide  ways. 

Ohoho,  Deep. 

Ohon,  A  long  while. 

Ohon  no  nnkara.  To  stare. 

Ohon  no  rokn.  To  sojourn ;  to  live  at  i^ 

place. 
Ohon  no  utum.  For  a  long  time. 
Ohunak,   A   few  days  ago;   shortly; 

previous. 
Oibebi,  Plenty. 
Oikush,  To^leak. 
Oira,  To  forget. 
Oishi,  A  bird's  tail. 
Oitaksat,  A  mistake. 
Oitak  sat  an.  To  make  a  mistake. 
Oka,  To  let  alone. 
Okai,  To  be  at  a  place. 
Okaiugiri,  Purposely. 
Okaiwa  shikashima,  To  take  care  of; 

to  commit  to  the  care  of. 
Okaki,  To  cease ;  leave  off. 
Okaki  an.  Leave  off ;  pass  away,  as  rain. 
Okakita,  Presently ;  by  and  by. 
Okamoi,  Syphilis. 
Okamoi  koro,  To  have  syphilis. 
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Okapiknira,  To  go  steadily. 

Okari,  Aroand. 

Oka  sambe  ka,  To  take  care  of. 

Okari  ap  kash*  To  walk  ronnd. 

Okash  k|iinoi  sak,  Unhealthy. 

Okau,  To  hide. 

Okan,  To  put  to ;  to  pat  on. 

Okeri,  To  finish. 

Okewe,  To  drive  away ;  to  hunt. 

Okiknrumi,  Said  to  be  the  name  of  the 
Aino  ancestor. 

Okira,  Strength. 

Okirasak,  Weak. 

Okirashinu,  To  be  strong. 

Okkai,  A  male. 

Okkai  ramgoro,  Manly. 

Okkairamgoro  gorn,  A  manly  person. 

Okoima,  Wine. 

Ok  suto,  The  back  of  the  neck. 

Oknchichi,  A  valley. 

Oman,  To  go. 

Omanri,  To  send. 

Omap,  To  put. 

Omari,  To  pat  in. 

Omaakush  ni,  Styraz  sp. 

OmkCf  A  cold. 

Omke  wara,  To  take  cold. 

Ommekka,  The  thigh. 

Omoikoro,  Adultery. 

Omoikoro  guru,  An  adulterer. 

Omoi  nu,  To  commit  adultery. 

Omompe,  Trowsers. 

Omonneurei,  To  praise. 

Onaha,  Uncle. 

Onere,  To  know. 

Ongami,  To  do  worship ;  make  obei- 
sance. 

Onnaichi,  Bottom. 

Onnaige,  Kernel  of  a  nut. 

Onne,  An  old  man. 

Onnere,  To  know  ;  remember. 

Ontara,  A  bucket ;  pail. 


Onumani,  Evening. 

Op,  A  spear. 

Opa  ship  ship,  Equisetum  lyloohaetmn. 

Opattek,  To  burst,  as  a  volcano. 

Opeka,  Straight. 

Opumbaki,  A  shrimp. 

Opush,  To  tear. 

Oputuge,  To  push. 

Oripak,  A  trouble ;  difQculty. 

Oroitap,  To  read. 

Oroma,  To  bo  in. 

Oroomari,  To  put  into. 

Oropak,  As  far  as. 

Orota,  WTien. 

Orowa,  And  ;  from  ;  after ;  that. 

Orun,  To  ;  unto ;  into. 

Orusi  ahun.  To  enter  in. 

Orushipc,  News. 

Osa,  A  room. 

Osansanke,  Loose ;  flux ;  not  tight. 

Osek,  Next. 

Osek  chup.  Next  month. 

Oshiki,  Inside  of  anything. 

Oshiki  araka,  The  gripes. 

Oshi  koni,  To  overtake. 

Oshima,  To  go  in  ;  enter. 

Oshimaki,  The  back. 

Oshirush,  Game. 

Oshoyumbe,  Fate. 

Osoma,  Human  excrement. 

Osoroho,  The  anus ;  posterior. 

Ossherike,  To  be  surprised. 

Osshi,  Heart  of  a  tree. 

Ossoraki,  To  be  sorry  for. 

Osura,  To  throw  away. 

Osura  ambe.  Useless. 

Ota,  Sand. 

Otaru,  Sandy. 

Otchike,  A  plate  ;  tray. 

Oterike,  To  kick. 

Otkc,  a  spear. 

Otobi  tuye,  Bald-hcadcd. 
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Otta,  In ;  into. 

Otta  omari ;  To  put  into. 

Ottena,  Aino  chief. 

Otorok,  Between. 

Otnye  kara,  To  call. 

Ou,  To  dig. 

Ouri,  To  bore  a  hole. 

Ouse,  Before. 

Ouse  anapa,  To  go  on  before. 

Onse  omanri,  To  send  on  in  front. 

Oushike,  A  place. 

Oya,  Other ;  another. 

Oyaitak,  Irony ;  derision. 

Oyake,  Outside ;  abroad. 

Oyakcta  an,  To  be  abroad ;  outside. 

Oyaketa  oman,  To  go  abroad. 

Oyakk,  To  beg  pardon. 

Oyamokuto,  Odd ;  funny. 

Oyamoshiri,  Foreign  countries. 

Oyamoshirun  guru,  A  foreigner. 

Oyapa,  Another  year. 

Oyashiru,  The  day  after  to-morrow. 


P. 

Pa,  A  year. 

Pa,  Smoke. 

Pa  ashin,  A  chimney. 

Pa  emgo,  Half  a  year. 

Pai,  Bushes  ;  brush-wood. 

Pai  an,  Go. 

Pai  anro,  Let  us  go. 

Pai  ash,  (plural)  Let  us  go  ;  or  we  go. 

Paikara,  Spring. 

Paka  nc  guru,  I ;  A  fool. 

Pakari,  To  measure. 

Pakari  kane,  weights. 

Pake  sara.  Proud. 

Pake  sara  guru,  A  proud  person. 

Pak  nc.  As  far  as. 

Pak  no.  As  far  as  ;  as  much  as. 


Pak  no  ke,  Snffident. 

Pan,  sweet. 

Pana,  Low ;  below. 

Pana,  Dust. 

Pancho,  A  mechanic. 

Paporo,  Old. 

Paporo  wa,  State  of  being  old. 

Papush,  Lips. 

Papush  turiri,  To  pout  the  lips. 

Para  kina,  Lysichitom  kamschatkaase. 

Para  ori,  The  instep. 

Parateki,  Back  of  the  hand. 

Paro,  The  mouth. 

Paroho,  Mouth. 

Paroho  nuye,  To  write  what  another 
says. 

Paroho  sange,  To  apeak  for  or  against. 

Paruknat,  Disobedient. 

Parumbi,  The  tongue. 

Parunum,  To  kiss. 

Paru  seshiki,  To  shut  the  month. 

Paru  yupke.  Proud. 

Pase,  Heavy. 

Pase  no  kara,  To  render  heavy. 

Pase  orushipi,  Important  news. 

Pashi,  Cinders. 

Pasna,  Dust  made  by  stirring  the  fire. 

Paspas,  Charcoal. 

Pasukuru,  A  crow. 

Patek,  Only. 

Patoi  turiri,  To  make  faces. 

Pawe  tok,  Wise ;  disereet. 

Pei,  A  thing. 

Peikampe  huttari,  Senecis  palmatus. 

Peikanke,  To  float. 

Pekoatne,  An  instrument  for  separat- 
ing the  threads  in  weaving. 

Pana,  Upper ;  above. 

Pena,  Origin. 

Pene,  Kind. 

Peni,  Liquid ;  fluid. 

Peni,  Inland ;  country. 
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Pen!  on  ntari,    CoTmtiymen;  moun- 
taineers. 
Penram,  The  chest ;  hreast. 
Pera,  The  lips. 
Perahasni,  A  spoon. 
Perai,  A  fish-hook. 
Perangai  eohipo,  A  row-hoat. 
Pereke,  Any  hroken  thing ;  rubbish. 
Pereke,  To  leak. 
Pereke,  A  ray  of  light. 
Periba,  To  split ;  cleave,  as  wood. 
Perinke,  Sticky. 
Peripa,  To  wipe. 
Pempa,  To  smash. 
Pet,  A  river. 
Petchi  ne,  Wet  through. 
Pet  ka  shn,  To  cross  a  river. 
Petpena,  Origin  of  a  river. 
Petput,  Mouth  of  a  river. 
Petsama,  Bank  of  a  river. 
Petsamata,  By  the  side  of  a  river. 
Petnrara.^Steam. 
Peyau,  Branch  of  a  river. 
Peuchi,  A  street. 
Penchi  shuma,  A  flint. 
Peurep,  A  bear's  cub. 
Peutek,  A  negative  particle. 
Pi,  To  untwist. 
Piapa,  Millet. 

Pietuk,  Archangelied  goneline. 
Pinne,  Male. 

Pinne  ran,  Two-year  old  bear. 
Pinne  seta,  A  dog. 
Pinni,  Ash  tree ;  Frazinus. 
Pinonu  nakara,  To  peep. 
Piota,  Coarse  sand. 
Pira,  A  bank. 
Pirakka,  Clogs. 

Pirasa,  To  spread  out ;  extend ;  blossom. 
Piri,  A>ound. 
Pirika,  Good ;  well ;  safe ;  sure. 


Pirika  no  enkore,  To  look  upon  with 

favour. 
Pirika  no  yai  nu.  To  think  well  of. 
Pirikar  ne.  To  be  good. 
Pirika  wa.  All  right ;  all  safe ;  state  of 

being  well. 
Piriku  paraho  eange,  To  speak  for. 
Piriomori,  To  wound. 
Piro,  A  hurt ;  a  pain. 
Piro  omari,  To  hurt. 
Piru,  To  wipe. 
Pishi,  To  enquire. 
Pishikata,  To  and  fro. 
Pishikata  apkash.  To  walk  to  and  fro. 
Pishita,  The  sea-shore ;  beach. 
Pishita  utari,  Persons  who  live  by  the 

sea-shore. 
Piske,  To  count. 

Pita,  To  untie ;  undo ;  unstring  a  bow. 
Pituru,  Fresh. 
Pituru  chep,  Fresh  fish. 
Pituru  kam.  Fresh  flesh. 
Piuchi,  A  flint. 
Piye,  seed. 
Po,  Small. 
Po,  A  child. 
Poat,  Menses. 
Poho,  A  child. 
Pol,  Little ;  small. 
Poi  shuma,  Pebbles. 
Poka,  Only. 
Poki,  Vajina. 
Pokna,  Under ;  below. 
Pokna  mo£(hiri,  Hades. 
Pompampi,  The  throat. 
Pon,  Small. 
Pone,  A  bone. 
Poneik,  An  inch.    Distance  from  point 

to  first  joint  of  thumb. 
Pone  ik,  A  joint. 
Pon  hame,  A  soft  voice. 
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Pon  maohi,  Gononbine. 
Pon  no,  A  little. 
Ponottena,  An  onder-ohief . 
Ponpaki,  A  toad. 
Pop,  To  boil. 
Popke,  Hot. 

Poppe,  Sweat ;  perspiration. 
Poppeta  shin,  To  perspire. 
Poppa,  A  bamboo. 
Popnsh,  A  blister. 
Poro,  Large. 
Porohawe,  A  loud  voice. 
Poromachi,  Wife. 
Poro  no,  Many. 
Poron  no.  Too  much. 
Poron  no  iberi.  To  gorge. 
Porooshi-ke  peoh.  The  thomb. 
Poro  no  an.  There  are  many. 
Poro-ottena,  The  highest  chief. 
Posak,  Barren ;  childless. 
Poso,  To  pass  through,  as  water. 
Pa,  A  godown. 
Pai,  A  hole. 

Pukasa,  Albium  sp :  (mi  toriatis). 
Poma  kore.  To  reward. 
Puni,  To  lift. 
Pankara,  A  grape-vine. 
Punkara  hat,  A  grape. 
Pankan,  Crataegus  sp. 
Punke,  To  guard. 
Puri,  A  custom. 
Puri,  Nature. 
Puri,  Very. 
Puri  wen,  Very  bad. 
Puri  yupke,  Fierce ;  wild. 
Push,  To  explode. 
Pusu,  To  draw  up. 
Put,  Mouth  of  a  river. 
Putuye,  To  push  away. 
Puyara,  A  window. 

Puyara  otki,   A  mat  hung  before  a 
window. 


Babokita,  When. 

Baohitara,  Slowly. 

Baohitara  ap  hash,  To  walk  slowly. 

Bai,  Death. 

Baihetohn  po,  A  Btill-bom  child. 

Baike,  To  kill. 

Bai  koraohi,  Unsightly ;  abominable. 

Bai  koraohi  okai,  To  be  at  the  point  of 

death. 
Bai  kom  netobaki,  A  corpse. 
Bainisa,  Dead. 
Bai  okeri,  Dead. 
Bai  Oman,  To  die. 
Baka,  Use. 

Baka  an,  To  be  of  use. 
Baka  isam,  Useless. 
Baka  sok,  Useless. 
Bakka,Seal. 
Bahnrn,  A  fog ;  mist. 
Bam,  Low. 

Bama,  Mind ;  sonl ;  spirit. 
Bamachi,  The  spirit ;  soul ;  mind. 
Bamachi  sak  goru,  A  fooL 
Bama  okamba,  Thooght. 
Bama  okamba  tek,  Thoaghtfal< 
Bama  okamba  tek  gam,  A  thooghtfnl 

person. 
Bama  sak  gnm,  A  fool. 
Bametok,  Brave. 

Bametok  koro  goru,  A  brave  person. 
Bamma,  Often. 
Bamma  rasama.  Very  often. 
Bamma  shiyeye  gam,  An  invalid. 
Bammokka,  Fan  ;  a  joke. 
Bampokiwen,  Piteoas;  pitiable. 
Bamrama,  Scales  of  a  fish. 
Bamrama,  To  bmise. 
Bama,  The  heart ;  mind ;  soul. 
Bama  an,  Garefal ;  thooghtf al. 
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Bama  aye,  To  praise. 

Ramu  pirikari,  To  revive. 

Rama  riten,  Pleased ;  high-spirited. 

Rama  shikarun,  To  remember. 

Ramu  shiroma,  Comfort. 

Romu  shiroma  tek,  Comfortable. 

Rama  shiroma  tck  guru,  An  easy  person ; 
quiet  man. 

Ramu  tuye,  To  be  excited. 

Ramu  tuye  ri,  To  excite. 

Ran,  To  descend. 

Ranke,  To  let  down. 

Ranoshima,  To  sink. 

Ranrango  toi,  Mire. 

Rap,  Feathers. 

Rara,  The  eye-brows. 

Rara,  To  dive. 

Raraku,  Slippery. 

Rarempok,  The  eyelids. 

Rat,  Phlegm. 

Rat  chako,  A  swamp. 

Rayochi,  A  rainbow. 

Re,  Three. 

Rechikari,  A  small  three-legged  instru- 
ment. 

Rehott  ne,  Sixty. 

Re  ikashima  hott  ne,  Twenty-three. 

Re  ikoshima  wa,  Thirteen. 

Reipun,  To  go. 

Reipun  moshiri,  An  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  river. 

Reki,  Whiskers ;  beard. 

Reki  hi.  Whiskers. 

Rckkup,  Wings. 

Rekte,  To  play,  as  music. 

Rekuchi,  The  head. 

Rekuchi  araka,  Headache. 

Rekuchi  nimba,  To  seize  the  throat. 

Rekutumbc,  A  necklace. 

Ren,  Three  men. 

Re  ni.  Three  men. 

Rengai  ne,  Many. 


Remuye,  Three  bundleB. 

Rera,  Wind. 

Rera  as,  To  blow. 

Rera  as  shiri  an.  The  wind  is  blowing ; 

windy  weather. 
Re  samata,  Three-sided ;  thirdly. 
Re  shiu  ne.  Three ;  three  times. 
Retara,  White. 
Retara  pas.  White  ashes. 
Retatt  chiri,  A  swan. 
Rctnttshik  num,  The  white  of  the  eye. 
Reuko,  To  be  bent. 
Roushi,  To  stay ;  lodge. 
Reushiri,  To  cause  to  stay  at  a  plaee. 
Rewe,  To  string  a  bow. 
Roye,  To  lend. 

Reyena  arapa,  To  go  stooping. 
Ri,  High. 

Ri,  To  pull  up  or  off. 
Ri,  A  causative  suffix. 
Riahamush,  An  evergreen  plant. 
Riari,  To  provide. 
Richi,  Veins. 
Rikin,  To  ascend. 
Rikita,  Above. 
Riri,  Motion. 
Riri,  A  wave. 

Riri  shiye  tuye.  Ebb  of  tide. 
Riri  ya.  Flow  of  tide. 
Risci,  To  pull  up,  as  weeds ;  to  pladk 

out. 
Rishipa,  To  gather ;  to  pluck  off. 
Riten,  Soft. 
Riten  toi.  Soft  earth. 
Riuka,  A  bridge. 
Riuriu,  Rough,  as  the  sea. 
Riya,  To  pass  time. 
Riya,  Old. 
Rokan,  To  sit. 
Roku,  To  abide  ;  dwell. 
Roro,  Head  of  the  fire-place. 
Rosoku,  Candle. 
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Bosokn  beheri,  Candle-light. 

Bocmki  shinot,  A  dance. 

Botta  a,  To  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
fire-place. 

Bq,  To  melt. 

Bn,  A  road. 

Bn  ohup  ka,  East  side  of  the  road. 

Bu  ohnp  pok,  West  side  of  the  road. 

Boi,  Dear ;  expensive. 

Boi,  To  bom. 

Bui  ambe,  This  kind  of  thing. 

Bulge,  To  sharpen ;  to  grind. 

Boi  no,  Sign  of  superlative. 

Boirichi,  Jugular  vein. 

Buki,  To  swallow. 

Bukopi,  Cross-roads. 

Bun  nu,  Lower. 

Burl,  Sufficient. 

Buri  sak,  Insufficient. 

Bnop,  A  squirrel. 

Buri  yupke,  Firm ;  strong. 

Buri  yupke  guru,  A  fine  person. 

Bush,  Skin. 

Busui,  Desire. 

Bu  tom.  Square  place  inside  the  fire- 
place. 

Buturai  an,  To  lose  one's  way. 

Bu  wa  akeri,  To  vanish  from  sight. 

Buwe  ni  yakka.  If. 

Buye,  Great. 

Buye  ashipikichi,  The  thumb. 

Buye  ni.  Thick  wood ;  a  forest. 


Saba,  The  scalp. 
Saba  numa,  Hair  of  the  head. 
Saba  karakara,  To  comb  the  hair. 
Saba  no  guru,  Superiors. 
Sabe  ne  utara.  Superiors. 
Sak,  Not ;  without. 
VOL.  X.— 31 


Sak,  Summer. 

Sakanke,  To  oook  by  b<nliiig. 

Bakanram  koro,  Qnanelsome. 

Sak  ne,  Before. 

Sak  ne  pa,  Last  year. 

Sak  noshiki,  Midsummer. 

Samambe,  A  kind  of  fish— sole. 

Samba,  The  side. 

Sambe,  Heart ;  pulse. 

Sambe  tok  tak,  The  beating  of  the 

heart  or  pulse. 
San,  To  go  down. 
Sande,  To  send  down. 
Saniki,  Descendants. 
Sanke,  To  give ;  bestow. 
San  ni,  To  think  of ;  oonfdder. 
Saraha,  Tail. 
Saraki,  A  rush. 
Sarampa,  Adiea ;  good-bye. 
Sarare,  To  open. 
Sarorum,  A  orane. 
Sarush,  A  tail. 
Sat,  Dry. 

Sat  ohep.  Dried  fish. 
Sat  kam.  Dried  flesh. 
Satke,  To  dry. 
Satpe,  Phlegm. 
Sat  tek  chep.  Dried  fish. 
Saya,  A  wasp. 
Saya  seta,  A  wasp*B  nest. 
Sayo,  Food  for  the  sick. 
Sei,  To  carry. 
Seikachi,  A  lad. 
Sekora  nakkne,  If  it  is  so. 
Sekoro,  Thus ;  so. 
Sekoro,  That  which ;  those  who. 
Sekoro  a  yep.  Those  called. 
Sempi,  A  hammer. 
Sempi  omari,  To  hammer  in.« 
Senkaki,  Cloth. 
Sep,  Broad. 
Sepa,  Afterwards. 
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Sen,  Wild  parsley. 

Serimak,  Health. 

Serimak  koro,  Healthy. 

Serumbo,  A  tobacco  pipe. 

Serambo  uhiye  ka,  To  light  cue's  pipe. 

Sesek,  Hot. 

Sesekka,  To  heat. 

Seshi,  To  close ;  shut  up ;  to  stop  up. 

Seta,  A  dog. 

Seta  koro  ni.  Burdock. 

Setu,  A  nest ;  seat ;  chair. 

Seturu,  The  back. 

Seuri,  The  throat. 

Seyepo,  A  dnail. 

Shama,  Side  of  anything. 

Shamaketa,  Near. 

Shamata,  By  the  side  of. 

Shamon,  Japanese. 

Shampetsu  noiba.  Hungry. 

Shan,  A  shelf. 

Shaot,  To  run  away. 

Shattek  guru,  A  consumptive  person. 

Shep,  Broad. 

Sheppa,  Guard  of  a  sword. 

Shi,  Horse  dung. 

Shi,  High. 

Shibe,  The  autumn  salmon. 

Shihumu  yara,  To  knock  at  a  door. 

Shikan  matki,  To  go  round,  as  a  wheel. 

Shikai,  A  nail. 

Shikari,  Bound. 

Shikarip,  A  wheel. 

Shikashima,  To  keep ;  govom. 

Shikashima  wa  okai.  To  commit  to  the 

care  of  another. 
Shikehe,  Luggage ;  goods. 
Shiki,  Carax  sp. 
Shiki,  The  eye. 
Shiki  makft,  To  open  the  eyes ;  wake 

up. 
Shiki  nak.  Blind. 
Shiki  Dum,  The  eyeballs. 


Shikirukire,  To  twist. 

Shikisaisa,  To  shake  one's  self,  as  a  dog. 

Shikiutu  chup.  The  month  of  May. 

Shikka  muk,  To  close  the  eyes. 

Shikkerm*u,  To  roll  one's  eyes  about. 

Shikkeu,  A  corner. 

Shik  no,  FuU. 

Shik  no  omaii.  To  fill. 

Shik  nu,  To  live. 

Shiko,  Sight. 

Shikoba,  Example. 

Shikopop,  To  rust. 

Shik  rap,  Eyebrows. 

Shik  raparapa,  To  wink ;  blink. 

Shik  shamu,  To  squint. 

Shim,  A  spring. 

Shima,  To  bind. 

Shimauta  chup,  July. 

Shimon,  The  right. 

Shimon  samata.    The   place   on    the 

right-hand  side. 
Shimon  samba,  The  right  side. 
Shimon  teki.  The  right  hand. 
Shimoye,  To  tremble  ;  shake ;  move. 
Shimpui,  A  well. 
Shina,  To  tie  up. 
Shinai,  A  main  river. 
Shinau  chup,  November. 
Shine,  One. 

Shine  an  chikara,  Oi^e  night. 
Shineba  otutanue.  Ninth. 
Shinebeshi,  Nine. 
Shinebe  sambc.  Nine. 
Shinebe  shiune.  Nine  times. 
Shine  ikashima  wa.  Eleven. 
Shine  keutomo  goro.  Unanimous. 
Shine  sliiune.  Once. 
Shine  ui.  One  man. 
Shine  otu  tanu.  The  first. 
Shincpei,  One  thing. 
Shine  utari,  Relations. 
Shingep,  Small  fire-wood. 
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Shini,  To  rest.  Shirionimia,  Evening. 

Shin  ke  an,  To  be  tired.  Shiripa,  The  point  of  anything. 

Sbinki  hnmi,  Tired.  Shiripekere,  Daylight. 

Shin  na  an,  To  be  diffeient.  Shiripirika,  Fine  weather. 

Shinnai,  Different.  Shiripokike,  The  lower  side. 

Shine,  Truly ;  certainly.  Shiri  shimoye,  An  earthquake. 

Shinot,  A  song.  Shito,  Flower. 

Shinot  saki.  To  sing.  Shiritokkoro,  Pretty. 

Shinri,  Boot  of  a  tree.  Shirokari,  Silver. 

Shinrit,  Ancestors.  Shiroteriki,  To  stamp  with  the  foot. 

Shinrusb,  Moss.  Shirotek  teriki,  To  stamp  with  the  loot. 

Shintoko,  Lacqaer-ware  (Aino  treasores).  Shirotke,  To  sit  down  with  a  thud. 

Shio,  Flat ;  level.  Shiruhiye,  A  bonfire. 

Sbioka,  Past ;  behind.  Shimknyeka,  To  make  a  bonfire. 

Sbie  kara,  To  level ;  to  flatten ;  spread  ont.  Shirnkom,  A  poor  man ;  a  bad  man. 

Shioka  an,  In  the  past.  Shirnnin,  An  echo. 

Sbippo,  Salt.  Sbiso,  The  left-hand  side  of  the  fire- 

Sbiramborori,  Stubborn.  place,  where  the  master  sits. 

Shirambororori  tek  guru,  A  stubborn  Shitaigi,  To  beat. 

person.  Shitaigi  omari,  To  knoek  in. 

Shirapa,  To  leak.                             '  Shit  nn,  To  live. 

Shiraraba,  To  become  calm.  Shitoma,  Fear ;  dread. 

Shirarapesh,  Rough  ;  unsettled.  Shitomasak  gum,  A  fearless  person. 

Sliirau,  A  large  horse-fly.  Shitomatek  guru,  A  timid  person. 

Shiri,  True.  Sbitte,  Full. 

Shiri,  Sign  of  superlative  degree ;  very.  Sbitte  no  omari,  To  fill. 

Shiri,  Instead  of.  Shittumu  pekere.  Daybreak. 

Sbiri,  The  earth  ;  world.  Shituriri,  To  stretch  one's  self. 

Shiri,  The  weather.  Shiu,  Bitter. 

Shiri  an,  Sign  of  present  tense.  Shiuku,  A  male  bear. 

Shiri  wen.  Bad  weather.  Shiune,  Adverbial  ending  for  nmnerals ; 

Shirika,  A  t^cabbard  ;  sheath.  time  or  times. 

Shirikashikc,   The  outer  side  of  any-  Shiunin,  Yellow. 

thing.  Shiumi  gane,  brass. 

Shiriki,  A  substitute.  Shiwende,  Slow  in  walking. 

Shiriki,  Painting ;  varnished  ;  spotted ;  Shiyetok  em.  The  future. 

coloured.  Shiyetok  ramu,  To  think  of  the  fntmre. 

Shiriki  yousep,  Variegated.  Shiyeye,  Sickness. 
Shirikikuunc,  Dark ;  evening ;  lit.,  earth    Sho,  So. 

blackening.  Shomo,  No. 

Shiri  kunne  an.  To  be  dark.  Shomo  itak.  Silent. 

Shiri  ue,  Truly ;  in  truth.  Shomoki,  It  is  not  ]  he  does  not. 
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Tokes,  Evening ;  sunset. 

Tokitok,  To  chirp,  as  a  bird. 

Tok  koni,  A  snake. 

Tokombone,  The  ankle  bone. 

Tokui,  A  friend  ;  comrade. 

Tokoshish,  Salmon- trout. 

Toman,  A  harbour. 

Tomon,  A  nipple. 

Tomotuye,  Breadth. 

Tomotuye,  To  cross,  as  a  river. 

Tono,  Government. 

Tononishpa,  An  officer. 

Tonto,  Leather. 

Tontone,  Hairless. 

Tontonippo,  A  wild  boar. 

Top,  Bamboo. 

Tope,  Milk. 

TopeUi  Sweet. 

Topse,  To  split. 

Toraune,  Idle. 

Toraune  guru,  An  idle  person. 

Torara,  Leather. 

Tosepa,  Exclamation  of  surprise. 

Toshiri,  A  grave. 

Toshiri  anushiki,  A  cemetery. 

Toshiri  omari,  To  bury. 

Tu,  Two. 

Tuima,  Far ;  distant. 

Tuitanke,  A  small  measure ;  two  cups. 

Tuhott  ne.  Forty. 

Tukara,  A  sea-otter. 

Tukap,  A  kind  of  fish. 

Tukap  kane.  Wire. 

Tukpa  tukpa.  To  peck,  as  a  bird. 

Tukan,  To  shoot ;  strike ;  hit. 

Tum,  To  straighten. 

Tuman,  Trunk  of  a  tree. 

Tumi,  War. 

Tumikoro  guru,  A  soldier. 

Tumno,  Strong ;  wild. 

Tumu  an.  Often ;  many. 

Tomu  an  no  issam.  Barely ;  not  many. 


Tun,  Two  men. 

Tunashi,  Quick. 

Tunashi  no.  Quickly. 

Tunashi  tunashi  no.  Very  quickly. 

Tunchi,  To  interpret. 

Tun  ne.  Oak  tree. 

Tun  ren.  Two  or  three  men. 

Tu  otutanu,  Second. 

Tup,  To  shoot,  as  a  star. 

Tupe,  Two  things. 

Tura,  To  take  with  one,  as  company. 

Turayenu,  To  loose  one's  way. 

Turesh,  Sister. 

Turi,  To  lift  up. 

Turi,  To  give  over. 

Turin,  To  push  out. 

Turuse  shiyeye,  A  oontagioos  disease. 

Tusa,  A  sleeve. 

Tusa,  Elbow. 

Tushu  shiki.  To  tremble ;  to  shake. 

Tusu  guru,  A  doctor. 

Tushiune,  Twice. 

Tutanu,  The  second. 

Tutkopak,  To  take  leave. 

Tuwareke,  To  cool ;  refresh. 

Tuye,  To  cut. 

Tuye  tuye,  To  brush. 


TJ. 

U,  Prefix  denoting  '  collectively.' 

Uhuye,  A  fire ;  to  bum. 

Uhuye  ka,  To  light ;  bum. 

Uhuye  nuburi,  A  volcano. 

Uimakita,  By  degrees. 

Uk,  To  take ;  pick  up. 

Ukau,  To  clear  away;  put  away;  to 

hide  away. 
Ukau  biuki,  To  love ;  help ;  comfort ; 

treat  kindly. 
Ukauka,  To  sew. 
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Uki  roBore,  To  sit  cross-legged. 

Ukk,  To  open. 

Uko,  Prefix  denoting  a  collective  pland, 
together. 

Ukoe,  Food  euten  ;  eaten.withrioe  or 
millet. 

Ukoiki,  To  qaarrel. 

Ukoirum,  Together ;  with. 

Ukoiram  paian,  To  go  together. 

UkoiruBhka,  Not  pitiable. 

Ukokarakari,  To  roll  up  in  a  bundle. 

Ukokarau,  To  associate. 

Ukopoye,  To  mix  ;  to  stir. 

Ukorachi,  Like ;  as. 

Ukorambo,  A  cough. 

Ukoram,  An  agreement ;  council. 

Ukoram  koro,  To  agree ;  to  holdoouDdl. 

Ukoram  koro  guru,  Councillors. 

Ukotamse,  Generally ;  for  the  most  part. 

Ukowe  pekeri,  Conversation. 

Ukowe  pekeri  au  koro,  To  hold  con- 
versation. 

Ukoyaisambe  bokash,  To  scold. 

Ukuran,  Last  night. 

Umangi,  A  beam. 

Umbipka,  To  reject ;  disbelieve. 

Umta,  Hinder  part  of  a  ship. 

Un,  To. 

Una,  Ashes. 

Unara,  To  seek  for. 

Une  kari,  To  meet ;  talk  together. 

Une  no,  The  same. 

Une  no  an,  To  be  the  sam^. 

Une  no  ambc,  The  same«  thing. 

Un  ahun,  To  enter  in. 

Uni,  Home. 

Uni  un  karapa,  I  am  going  home. 

Unu,  To  placQ  upon. 

Unuye,  To  tattoo. 

Upara,  Soot. 

Uparush,  To  smoke,  as  fish. 

Upas,  Snow. 


Upas  as,  To  snow. 

Upas  as  noni  an,  The  appearanoe  of 

0now. 
Upaskuma,  Preaching ;  ancient  talk. 
Upas  mi,  It  is  snowing. 
Upas  shiri  an,  It  is  snowing. 
Upaure,  An  argument. 
Upaure  koro,  To  hold  an  argnment. 
Upen,  Baw. 

Urai,  A  fishing  apparatus. 
Uramu,  Friendly. 
Uramye,  To  praise. 
Urara,  A  fog ;  mist. 
Urehasama,  The  sole  of  the  foot. 
Ureipak  chap,  October. 
Ure  mokka,  The  instep. 
Urenga,  Peace. 
Urenga  kara,  To  make  peace. 
Ureshipa,  To  provide  for. 
Uureutoro  sama.  The  side  of  the  foot. 
Uruki,  An  insect  that  adheres  to  the 

body. 
Usarai,  To  share ;  to  divide. 
Usat,  Cinders. 
Usei,  Hot  water. 
Usei  maro,  Underdone. 
Ush,  To  draw  on,  as  boots. 
Ush,  A  bay. 

Ush,  To  go  out,  as  a  fire. 
Ushamata,  Neat ;  dose. 
Ushamata  okai,  To  be  at  hand. 
Ushi,  To  pickle. 
Ushikiwa,  From. 
Ushinnai,  Different. 
Ushipari,  To  speak ;  tell. 
Ush'ka,  To  put  out. 
Ushko,  Old. 
Ushgesh,  Hakodate. 
Usui,  To  tatoo. 
Uta,  To  master. 
Uta  ni,  A  piston. 
Utarajgesh,  Woman ;  female. 
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Utaragesh  ntara,  Women. 

Utaren,  Both. 

Utaren  tek  horo,  To  take  with  hoth 

hands. 
Utari,  Sign  of  plural  number. 
Utek  wa  ampa,  To  send. 
Utorosanme,  Sideways. 
Utorosamne  arapa,  To  go  sideways. 
Utnru,  Between ;  time ;  space. 
Utnyashi,  Beconoiliation ;  comfort ;  love. 
Utuyashi  kara,  To  reconcile. 
Utuyash  karap,  To  comfort ;  help. 
Uwa,  Don't  understand,  or  know. 
Uwatte,  A  crowd. 
Uwe,  A  plural  prefix. 
Uwe,  A  degree. 
Uwe,  To  speak. 
Uweohi,  Frost-bitten. 
Uwekarapa,  To  collect   together ;   to 

congregate. 
Uwekareri,  To  hold  up ;  save ;  to  gather 

together;  collect. 
Uwe  oripak,  To  despise. 
Uwekarapari  yan,  Superlative  causative. 
Uwe  mukarushi,  To  chop  wood  (plural). 
Uwepakita,  By  degrees. 
Uwepeperi,  News. 
Uweshikarum,  To  desire  to  meet. 
Uweshin  nai,  Different  from  each  other. 
Uwetunan  kara,  To  meet ;  regain. 
Uwomap,  To  pet. 
Uwonneri,  To  know. 
Uwomonnuru,  To  praise. 
Uwoshi,  To  overtake. 
Uwoshi,  To  strengthen  by  tying  together. 
Uwoyap,  Different. 


W. 


Wa,  State  of  being. 

Wakka,  Water. 

Wakkahetuhu  shike,  A  spring. 

Wakka  pena,  A  spring. 

Wakka  to.  To  draw  water. 

Wanbe,  Ten. 

Wanbe  shiune,  Ton  times. 

Wa  ni,  By  means  of. 

Wa  ni.  Ten  men. 

Wano,  From  ;  since. 

Wappa,  A  box. 

Wariunekuru,  Son  of  Okikuromi. 

Washiune,  Ten  times. 

Watte,  Many. 

Wattesh,  Straw. 

Wayasak,  Foolish. 

Wayashi,  Wisdom. 

Wayashinu,  To  be  wise. 

We,  To  speak ;  tell. 

Wen,  Bad. 

Wen  ambe  neru  we  nc,  It  is  bad. 

Wenbe    an,    Something    bad;    some 

trouble. 
Wende,  To  destroy ;  make  bad. 
Wen  no  kara,  To  render  bad. 
Wenparoho  sange,  To  speak  against. 
Wenpuri,  Bad  customs  or  habits. 
Wenpuri  ki,  To  do  bad  things. 
Wentarap,  A  dream. 
Wo,  A  span, 
Woi,  Aino  call  of  distress. 


Wa,  Ten. 

Wa,  From. 

Wa,  Bign  of  participle. 


Ya,  Sign  of  Interrogation. 
Ya,  A  fish  net. 
Yai,  Thought. 
Yai,  Danger. 
Yaibuni,  To  deride. 
Yaichimani,  To  go  to  stool. 
Yaietokoiki,  To  deride. 
Yaikap,  Awkward. 
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Taikapte,  To  make  angry.  Taiyampi,  Luggage. 

Taikane,  Lead.  Taiyaya  kara,  Oiasy. 

Taikata  rengai  ne,  To  do  as  one  likes.  Yaka,  To  point  at. 

Taikepte,  Dangerous.  Taka  yaka,  To  point  at. 

Taikiki,  To  scratoh.  Yakka,  Even. 

Taiko,  The  heart ;  feelings.  Takka  pirika,  Veiy  well ;  all  right 

Taikopnntek,  Gentle-spirited ;  pleased ;  Takon,  If. 

rejoiced.  Yak  ni,  If. 

Taikoshiramshinta,  To  consider.  Yam,  A  chestnut. 

Yaikopak,  To  be  sorry.  Yan,  To  oome. 

Yaikopekeri,  To  decide;  determine.  Yappi,  To  throw  at. 

Yaikota,  One's  self.  Yarampi,  A  rag. 

Yaikotanu,  A  trouble.  Yaniru  chup,  August. 

Yaikotanu  guru,  A  troublesome  person.  Yattui,  A  hawk. 

Yaikota-yaikota,  Each  person.  Yanshikep,  A  spider.. 

Yaikoyoni,  To  draw  in.  Ya  ye  mukamshi,  I  out  or  chop. 

Yaimonekote,  An  accident.  Yayomon  nurd,  Self-praise ;  vanity. 

Yai  no,  Sickness.  Yayerap,  To  tell. 

Yai  nu,  To  think.  Yayoyaka,  Had ;  erazy. 

Yaiotu  pekari,  Stingy ;  miserly.  Ye,  To  say. 

Yaiotupekari  guru,  A  miser.  Yehoshiki,  To  be  drank. 

Yaipeka,  To  travel  by  land.  Yehoshikitek  gum,  A  drunkard. 

Yalpeka,  To  hold  up ;  keep  from  falling.  Yokon  nure  an,  To  be  surprised. 

Yaipuni,  Fun  ;  to  poke  fun  at.  Yokore,  To  set,  as  a  trap. 

Yairamatte,  To  be  wary.  Yonguru,  Hiccough. 

Yairamekoto,  Livelihood ;  a  family.  Yontekkam,  Calf  of  the  leg. 

Yaisamne,  Without  business ;  having  Yoropui,  The  anus. 

nothing  to  do ;  an  idle  person.  Yoshikate,  To  love. 

Yaisamne,  Unmixed.  Yotobekare,  Covetous. 

Yaisampi  pokash,  To  be  in  trouble.  Yotta,  Most. 

Yaisbikoba,  Fearless.  Yotta  pon.  Smallest. 

Yaishiu  naire,  To  avoid.  Yottta  poro,  Largest. 

Yaishioropa,  To  repent.  Yoyan,  Imperative  ending. 

Yaishitoma,  Fear ;  ashamed ;  shy.  Yuaikara,  To  flatter. 

Yaiseitoma  sliomoki,  There  is  no  fear,  Yukara,  A  tale-teller. 

or  chance.  Yuki,  A  brace  used  in  building. 

Yaitobari,  Dangeroua.  Yukk,  A  deer. 

Yaitomotomo,  To  dress   and  cleanse  Yukka,  Whatsoever. 

one's  self.  Yukkam,  Venison. 

Yaitunashika,  To  be  in  a  hurry.  Yupke,  Strong. 

YaitanasLika  guru,  A  hasty  person.  Yupkiri,  To  plant ;  sow ;  scatter. 

Yaituye  tuyc,  To  shake  one*s  self.  Yuptek,  Laborious. 

Yaiyakane,  Iron.  Yoptek  gum,  A  UboriooB  person. 
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FURTHEE  NOTES  ON  MOVABLE  TYPES  IN  KOBE  A 
AND  EARLY  JAPANESE  PRINTED  BOOKS. 


By  Ernest  Satow. 


[Read  June  21  y  1882.] 

In  a  paper  entitled  **  On  the  Early  History  of  Printing  in  Japan/' 
>vliicli  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  hefore  the  Society  in  December  last, 
I  gave  some  facts  collected  from  Japanese  bibliographical  works,  relating 
to  the  early  date  of  the  invention  of  movable  metallic  types  in  Korea. 
Since  then  I  have  been  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Shigeno, 
the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Historiographical  Bureau,  to  examine  two 
of  the  early  Korean  printed  books  mentioned  in  that  paper,  namely  the 
Sun-tzu  Shih-i  Chia  Chu  of  1409,  and  the  Li-tai  Chiang  Chien  Po-i  of 
1437,  and  have  obtained  copies  of  the  **  post- faces  *'  forming  part  of 
these  volumes,  which  furnish  further  details  as  to  the  history  of  the 
invention.  They  belonged  originally  to  the  library  of  the  Tokugaha 
Shiyau-gufi  (the  Momiji  Yama  Bufi-ko),  which  was  kept  in  some 
buildings  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  of  Yedo.  At  the  revolution  of  18G8 
the  greater  part  of  the  books  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Mikado, 
and  are  at  present  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Shigeno,  who  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  exhibit  them  at  his  residence  to  any  one 
desirous  of  inspecting  them. 

The  first  named  of  these,  the  Sun-tzu  Shih-i  Chia  Chu,  is  in  three 
volumes,   and  has  the  colophon  3jcl8-t-^raflH®,  or**  printed  on 

the day  of  the  4th  moon  of  the  7th  year  of  Yung-lo,"  that  is  between 

the  16th  April  and  14th  May  of  the  year  1409.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  whole  work,  including  the  colophon,  is  printed  with 
movable  types,  but  if  any  doubt  were  possible,  it  would  be  at  once 
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removed  by  a  perusal  of  the  '*  post-iaee.*'  This  is  apparently  the  same 
as  that  attached  to  the  Ta-hsio  Yen-i,  of  which  an  extract  is  given  by 
Kou-dou  in  the  5th  volume  of  his  lu-bufi  Eo-zhi,  and  translated  on 
p.  65  of  the  present  volume  of  our  Transactions.  But  having  now 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  complete  text,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
givjB  it  here  in  extenso,  merely  omitting  the  titles  and  names  of  the 
officers  who  are  mentioned  as  having  had  charge  of  the  business  of 
casting  the  type. 

'*  In  the  second  moon  of  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  Yung-lo 
(1408)  His  Highness  said  to  his  attendants:  'Whoever  is  desirous  of 
governing  must  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  books,  which  alone  \will 
enable  him  to  ascertain  principles  and  perfect  his  own  character  and  to 
attain  to  success  in  regulating  his  conduct,  in  ordering  his  family 
aright,  in  governing  and  tranquillizing  the  state.  Our  country  lies 
beyond  the  seas,  and  but  few  books  reach  us  from  China.  Block-out 
works  are  apt  to  be  imperfect,  and  it  is  moreover  impossible  thus  to 
print  all  the  books  that  exist.  I  desire  to  have  types  moulded  in  cop- 
per, with  which  to  print  all  the  books  that  I  may  get  hold  of,  in  order 
to  make  their  contents  widely  known.  This  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage.  But  as  it  would  not  be  right  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  cost 
upon  the  people,  I  and  my  relations  and  those  of  my  distinguished  offi- 
cers who  take  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  ought  surely  to  be  able  to 
accompIiBh  this/  He  consequently  contributed  all  his  own  private 
treasure,  and  appointed  [here  follow  the  titles  and  names]  to  superintend 
the  undertaking,  and  [titles  and  names]  to  carry  it  out.  He  also  gave 
the  anciently  annotated  copies  of  the  Books  of  Poetry  and  History  and 
tiie  Commentary  of  Tso  belonging  to  the  Classical  School,  to  serve  as 
models  for  the  characters.  They  began  to  cast  them  on  the  10th  day 
of  that  moon,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  the  number  had 
reached  several  hundred  thousand  types.  The  profound  wisdom  with 
which  His  Highness  is  endowed  and  his  enlightened  goodness  led  him 
to  devote  his  unwearied  attention  to  classical  and  historical  studies 
during  the  leisure  left  to  him  by  afiairs  of  state,  in  order  to  deepen  the 
sources  from  which  good  government  springs  and  to  promote  the* 
beneficial  influences  of  culture.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  develope 
morals  and  religion,  so  as  to  improve  them  in  the  present  age,  and  thus 
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to  transmit  them  to  posterity.  He  consequently  had  these  types  cast, 
in  order  to  print  all  books.  May  they  extend  to  a  myriad  volumes  in 
number,  and  be  handed  down  during  a  myriad  generations!  Thns 
vast  was  the  design,  so  deep  and  far-reaching  was  the  thought  that 
inspired  it.  The  tradition  of  the  King's  teaching  shall  last  as  long  and 
be  as  imperishable  as  the  Sacred  Calendar.  • 

"  Intercalary  11th  moon,  Ist  decade,  of  the  same  year  [i.e.,  be- 
tween Dec.  14,  1403  and  Jan.  12,  1404]  .*'  Then  follow  the  tiUes  and 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  "  post-face." 

The  interval  between  this  **  post-face  **  and  the  volume  containing 
it  was  therefore  about  five  years  and  a  half.  As  the  same  record  of  the 
invention  is  found  in  the  Ta-hsio  Yen-i  and  the  Li-tai  Chiang  Chien 
Po-i,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  general  practice  at  that  time  to  add 
it  to  works  issued  from  the  Royal  Printing  office,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  during  the  above  interval  and  succeeding  years 
other  works,  not  at  present  known  to  us,  were  produced  by  the  new 
process.  Careful  search  in  Korea  may,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
enable  us  to  discover  other  and  perhaps  older  books  than  those  whicb 
have  been  so  carefully  preserved  in  Japan.  , 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  Li-tai  Chiang  Chien  Po-i  has  two  other 
"  post-faces  **  of  different  dates,  giving  an  account  of  two  successive 
additions  to  the  stock  of  types  previously  manufactured.  The  first  of 
these,  dated  in  the  year  1422,  tells  us  of  the  casting  of  a  font  of  smaller 
type  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  named  Ri  Chang,  in  the 
following  words : 

**  The  invention  of  cast  types,  for  printing  all  kinds  of  books  for 
transmission  to  posterity,  is  truly  of  infinite  advantage.  But  at  first 
the  types  thus  cast  did  not  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
and  printers  lamented  that  the  work  was  difficult  to  perform.  In  the 
11th  moon  of  the  IBth  year  of  Yung-lo  (1420)  His  Highness  of  his 
own  motion  ordered  his  officer  Ri  Chang,  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  to  cast  a  fresh  set  of  types,  to  be  very  fine  and  small,  and 
he  commanded  [titles  and  names]  to  superintend  and  carry  out  the 
undertaking.  The  work  was  completed  within  the  space  of  seven 
months.  The  printers  found  (these  types)  more  convenient,  and  were 
able  with  them  to  print  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20  sheets  a  day.     Oar 


late  King  Eong-tydng  Tai-oang  (4S  %  :fc  S)  had  already  done  the  laiiia 
thing,  and  now  His  Highness  oar  present  sovereign  has  extended  hii 
work.  It  would  he  impossihle  to  add  to  the  perfeetion  of  the  mak* 
manship.  Thus  there  will  he  no  hook  left  nnprinted,  and  no  man  wh9 
does  not  learn.  literature  and  religion  will  make  daily  progress,  and  the 
-cause  of  morality  must  gain  enormously.  The  T'ang  and  Han  rulersY 
who  considered  the  first  duties  of  the  sovereign  to  he  finance  and  war, 
are  not  to  he  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  them.  It  is  certainly 
an  eternal  and  houndless  piece  of  fortune  for  this  Korea  of  ours. 
Yung-lo  20th  year,  10th  month  and  day  [here  follow  the  titles 
and  name  of  the  writer]."  This  date  corresponds  to  Octoh^-Novemher, 
1422. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  third  sentence  in  this  document  is 
worded  almost  identically  with  the  extract  from  the  '*  post-fEtce  **  to  the 
History  of  the  Earlier  Han  Dynasty,  which  is  given  in  Eon-doa'a 
work  (and  translated  in  my  previous  paper),  but  that  tiie  date 
is  different,  being  1418  in  the  extract  and  1420  in  the  foller  document 
from  the  printed  book.  At  present  I  cannot  offer  any  explanation  of 
this  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  during  the  interval,  King  Thai-chong  Eong-ty6ng  (:<:  ^  S  JS) 
having  abdicated  in  1418  in  favour  of  his  successor  S5i-chong  Ohang- 
nyong  (iK  ^  jS  9),  and  that  in  the  later  document  Ri  Chang  is  styled 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  while  in  the  first  one  quoted 
by  Eon-dou  he  has  no  title  at  all.  This  Bi  Chang  appears  to  have 
been  resorted  to  on  every  occasion  for  advice  and  assistance  in  matters 
relating  to  printing  and  type-founding,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
document,  which  is  the  third  "  post-face  "  to  the  Li-tai  Chien  Po-i. 

*'  In  the  7th  month  of  the  9th  year  of  Hsiian-t6  (August  6th  to 
September  2nd,  1484),  His  Highness  said  to  Ri  Chang: — 'The  hooks 
printed  with  types  cast  under  your  superintendence  are  certainly  very 
beautiful  and  admirable,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  characters  are 
difficult  to  read,  owing  to  their  small  size.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
cast  a  fresh  font  from  written  characters  of  a  larger  size  ;*  and  he  ordered 
him  to  superintend  the  undertaking,  while  [then  follow  the  titles  and 
names]  were  to  carry  it  out.  The  ^W^I^K,  ftVISIR  and  the  Con- 
fucian Analects  were  furnished  by  the  Classical  College  as  models  of 
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caligraphy,  and  the  characters  which  they  did  not  contain  were,  by 
His  Majesty's  command,  written  hy  his  officer  [title  and  name].  A 
commencement  was  made  on  the  12th  day  of  that  moon  (Augnst  16ih), 
and  in  two  months  time  over  200,000  types  had  heen  cast.  On  the 
9th  day  of  the  9th  moon  (Octoher  11th),  the  printing  of  books  was 
begun,  and  it  was  fonnd  possible  to  print  more  than  40  sheets  a  day. 
The  clearness  and  exactness  of  the  types  made  the  laboar  twice  as 
easy  as  under  the  old  conditions.  His  Highness'  unwearied  devotion 
to  the  sacred  learning,  and  his  study  of  history  during  the  leisure 
left  to  him  by  affairs  of  state,  led  him  to  wish  for  practical  conveniences 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  widely  diffused  among  the  people,  so 
that  eveiy  one  might  be  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  study.  After  two 
successive  reforms,  the  types  cast  attained  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  beauty,  and  are  indeed  a  treasure  for  this  Korea  of  ours  for  all  time 
to  come.  9th  moon  of  the  9th  year  of  Hsi'ian-te  "  [then  follow  the  titles 
and  name  of  the  writer  and  the  colophon  jE8ISS^  +  —  fl  Q^ti),  ue.^ 
December  8th,  1486  to  January  6th,  1487] .  But  as  the  final  "  post- 
face  *'  is  dated  in  the  8th  moon  of  the  following  year,  the  publication 
of  the  book  evidently  did  not  take  place  before  September,  1487. 

To  what  I  have  already  said  respecting  the  date  at  which  movable 
types  were  first  used  in  Japan,  I  have  little  to  add  beyond  the  opinion 
expressed  to  me  by  a  Japanese  antiquarian  and  collector  of  early  block- 
printed  books,  that  it  may  bo  safely  asserted  that  some  of  the  books 
dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  (more  strictly,  the 
chronological  period  Ou-yei=1894  to  1428)  were  produced  by  this 
invention.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  such  books,  nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  mention  in  Japanese  literature  of  movable  types  being  known 
at  the  time.  With  reference  to  the  remarkable  likeness  of  some  early 
Japanese  movable  type  books  to  those  which  came  over  from  Korea  in 
the  16th  century,  it  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  former  were  printed 
with  types  earned  off  from  Korea  by  the  Japanese  invaders,  and  this 
would  account  for  the  statement  that  there  was  already  a  considerable 
quantity  of  metallic  type  in  stock  before  Iheyasu  ordered  the  manufacture 
of  those  which  were  used  for  printing  the  Dai-zau  Iclii-raii  (see  p.  72). 

Concerning  Japanese  block-printed  books,  it  is  always  stated  by 
native  writers  that  the  earliest  extant  example  is  the  SeH-jiyaka  Shifa 
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(p.  5I),  printed  between  1108  and  1206,  bnt  I  have  recently  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  single  volume  (the  284th)  of  the  Dai-hafi-ni-ya 
Eiyan,  at  the  end  of  which  is  what  appears  to  be  a  colophon,  as  follows 
CKtd^^jE  HMISnffJItt,  <'  Hon-ge£i,  2nd  year,  Ist  moon, 
printed  by  Akechi  Dan-shiyun,"  or  between  Feb.  12  and  March  18, 1157. 
On  examining  it  closely,  the  first  characters  are  seen  to  be  printed  in 
ink  of  a  different  shade  from  the  last  six,  and  have  evid^tly  been 
stamped  on  after  the  book  was  printed.  This  circumstance  at  first  sight 
has  a  somewhat  suspicious  appearance,  but  on  referring  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Machi4a,  a  well-known  collector,  and  Director  of  the  Museum  at 
Tokio,  I  received  the  following  explanation: — ^Akechi  Dau-shiyuiL  is 
probably  the  name  of  the  person  at  whose  expense  this  edition  of  the 
Dai-hau-niya  Eiyau  was  engraved,  and  the  date  is  that  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  some  Buddhist  monastery  or  other  of  the  copy  to  which 
this  volume  belonged.  Other  specimens  of  fragments  of  this  edition 
still  in  existence  seem  to  confirm  this  explanation. 

Besides  this  book,  there  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Eashihagi 
of  Tokio  a  single  roll  of  the  A  Di  9  Ift  Zhiyan-wi-shiki  Rofi,  with  a 
colophon  &finiW?£SSSi^3c^¥B0H  R;"  copied  by  Shigemori, 

a  child  of  the  Diamond  Buddhas,  on  the day  of  the  4th  moon  of  the 

second  year  of  Niu-aii,"  or  April  21  to  May  80,  of  1167.  Shigemori,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  famous  historical  personage  Eiyomori,  was  an  ardent 
follower  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  and  it  would  seem  that  as  an  act 
of  devotion  he  wrote  the  copy  used  by  the  block- cutter,  and  possibly 
with  that  express  intention. 

The  same  collector  has  an  odd  volume  of  the  !Mi  M!  ff  M  '^  3K  fli  R 
w  Fi  ^  Ifi  iSr  Bou-mau  Kiyau  Roshiya-na  Butsu-setsu  Bo-satsu  Shin-ji 
Boii,  \Yitbout  any  printed  date,  but  evidently  of  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century,  as  it  has  a  note  at  the  end  stating  that  the  book  was  sold 
by  one  monk  to  another  in  the  year  1114  (^  X  ^  ^),  and  a  second  of 
similar  import  dated  1218  (j%  CK  BO  ^).  It  may  be  expected  that 
further  research  into  the  early  history  of  printing  will  eventually  bring 
to  light  other  volumes  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

The  Biu-aii  Zuwi-hitsu  (HP IE  US),  a  work  by  the  author  of  the 
Ko-koku-Shiyo  Batsu  quoted  by  me  in  my  former  paper,  gives  the  titles 
of  the  following  early  printed  books  not  mentioned  elsewhere : — 
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It  /^  ^  S,  in  1288. 
»  l»  %  B  il,  in  1802. 
«»  %  ig  A  ^  £,  in  1828. 
VlUm^s  between  1852-6.*-:^ 
^  P!  +  SI  »r,  1361-2. 

»mummat,  i862<8. 

7  «.S  a,  1808-75. 

m  m  /^  s,  ibid. 
vwmm»,  ibid. 

K  tt  IB  *£  A,  1875-79. 
^  S,  1881-4  and  1892-1428. 
H^  ffi  #  S,  1887-9. 
V»^m»,  ibid. 
t6  ^  S  Si,  1894-1428. 

:k«Lmm%mmmm»nm,  Md.  and  1441-4. 

tf  ^  M,  ibid. 

mmiEmw,  ibid. 

*  JSf  ¥  »,  ibid. 

Si  A  NT,  ibid. 

1!  flg  g  SI,  1429-1441  and  1489-92. 

Besides  the)tfliS^S^ifii!Sr  printed  earlier  than  1290,  as 
proved  by  a  contemporary  MS.  note  on  a  copy  in  my  possession, 
stating  that  it  was  struck  off  by  a  novice  for  the  sake  of  his  father's  soul. 

Among  the  Japanese  movable  type  books  of  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  is  the  Ni-hou-gi  of  1610,  the  first  complete  edition  that 
had  ever  been  published,  of  which  notice  was  omitted  in  my  previons 
communication  on  this  subject.  The  fac-simile  edition  on  blocks  of  some 
fifty  years  later  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  editio  j)mio^>«  is  compara- 
tively a  rare  book.  One  copy  in  my  possession  has  the  first  two 
volumes,  containing  what  is  usually  called  the  Zhin-dai  no  Maki,  printed 
in  a  different  form  with  other  type  than  those  employed  in  the  remainder. 
This  is  probably  a  made-up  copy,  as  I  have  a  second  example  in  which 
the  printing  is  uniform  throughout,  and  it  seems  probable  that  there  was 


*  In  these  cases  the  precise  year  is  not  stated,  but  only  the  chronologioal 
period  or  neii-gau. 
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a  separate  edition  of  the  Zhiu-dai  no  Maki  as  a  distinct  work,  which 
has  been  put  together  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  tha  Ni-hon-gi  in  order 
to  make  up  a  set.  The  movable  typo  edition  contains,  in  addition  to  its 
own  '*  post-face,"  a  reprint  of  that  belonging  to  the  Mikado's  edition  of 
the  Zhiii-dai  no  Maki  of  1599,  which  makes  reference  to  the  so-called 
'*  Characters  of  the  Age  of  the  Gods,"  and  speaks  of  the  complete 
ignorance  of  the  Chinese  languages  and  literature  which  prevailed  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  A.D.,  in  spite  of  the  traditional  importa* 
tion  of  certain  Chinese  books  in  the  latter  end  of  the  8rd  century.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  in  fac-simile  on  wooden  blocks,  with  the  addition 
of  the  kuii'ten  reading-marks,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but 
without  the  **  post-faca"  of  1599. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  the  mass  of  Japanese  literature,  which  lies  before  ns  as  the 
result  of  Dearly  twelve  centuries  of  book-making,  the  most  important 
monument  is  the  work  entitled  "  ^o-yi-/ri  "^  or  "Records  of  Ancient 
Matters,"  which  was  completed  in  A.  D.  712.  It  is  the  most  important 
because  it  has  preserved  for  us  more  faithfully  than  any  other  book  the 
mythology,  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  traditional  history  of 


^Should  the  claim  of  Accadian  to  be  considered  an  Altaic  language  be  sub- 
stantiated, then  Archaic  Japanese  will  have  to  be  content  with  the  second  place 
in  the  Altaic  family.  Taking  the  word  Altaic  in  its  usual  acceptation,  viz.,  as  the 
generic  name  of  all  the  languages  belonging  to  the  Mantchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish 
and  Finnish  groups,  not  only  the  Archaic,  but  the  Classical,  literature  of  Japan 
carries  us  back  several  centuries  beyond  the  earliest  extant  documents  of  any 
other  Altaic  tongue. — For  a  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  most  ancient  Tamil  docu- 
ments see  the  Introduction  to  Bishop  Caldwell's  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Dravidian  Languages,*'  p.  91  et  teq. 

AP.  VOL.  X.— I. 
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U  "  KO-JI-EI,      OR  RECORDS  OF  AXCIENT  ICATTERS. 

Ancient  Jnpan.  Indeed  it  is  the  earlie&t  antbeutic  connected  liieruy 
product  of  that  hirge  division  of  the  li:im:in  race  which  has  been 
vanuTi>lyiif!i..'nii!i;i:cii  Tur.iiiiun.  SL-yiLiiin  ai..!  A'.!:.:o.  a!id  i: t-ven precedes 
hy  at  ifrt>t  a  ctniury  li.e  nu«<:  aTicicut  txirin:  litoriiry  coTuposiSions  of 
non-Aryiiii  India.  S.  ^n  afur  the  liaie  uf  i:s  Ci:'ii:.yiii;;iio:i,  most  of  the 
Shlitrii:  ftatiirtt  <.f  di>::::c:iYi;- Japai:r>o  nati^iiiility  were  buried  under  a 
supeii'jounil'iL:  ll::i^^  01  Ciiinese  cul::;rc-,  aiivl  ii  is  to  these  "  Records" 
and  to  a  very  sm:iji  niiiulier  of  other  aneitiii  works,  such  as  the  poems 
of  the  "  Collection  of  a  Mvriad  Li;:Vts  "  and  tii:.-  SLiuto  Ritnals,  that 
the  investigator  mujt  look,  if  he*  would  not  at  evtry  sttp  be  misled  into 
attributiiiii  oriiriiiaiitv  to  modern  cu>toms  and  idous,  which  have  simplr 
been  borrowed  wholesale  fiom  the  n^iL'iibourin::  continent. 

It  is  uf  Course  not  preten.led  that  even  these  *•  Records"  tie 
untouched  by  ChiLcse  iiiflueoice:  that  influence  is  pateiit  in  the  very 
characters  with  wl.iob  the  t«:xl  i>  v/ritttn.  But  the  influence  is  less, 
and  of  another  kir.1.  If  in  the  lr.i.:it:oi:s  preserved  and  in  the  customs 
alluded  to  we  detect  the  Early  Japauese  in  the  act  of  borrowing  from 
China  and  perhaps  even  from  India,  there  is  at  least  on  our  author's 
part  no  Ostentatious  dickinjj  out  in  Chinese  trappings  of  what  he 
btiieved  io  be  onginal  matter,  after  the  f.tjh:on  of  the  writers  who 
immediately  succeeded  l.im.  It  is  true  that  this  abstinence  on  his  part 
makes  his  compilation  less  pleasant  to  the  ordinary  native  taste  than 
that  of  subsequent  historians,  who  put  fir.e  Chinese  phrases  into  the 
mouths  of  emperors  and  heroes  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time 
when  intercourse  v.iih  China  began.  But  the  European  student,  who 
reads  all  such  books,  not  as  a  pastime  but  in  order  to  search  for  facts, 
will  prefer  the  more  genuine  composition.  It  is  also  accorded  the  first 
place  by  the  mL>t  learn*,  d  of  the  native  U:'t\ui. 

Of  late  years  thi-  paramount  importance  of  (he  *'  Rrcords  of  Ancient 
Matters"  to  iiiVostiL:.;to:s  of  Javanese  subjects  aenerailv  has  become 
well-known  to  European  scbol;;rs  :  and  even  ve-r-ioi->  of  a  few  pas^si^es 
are  to  be  f o u l d  s c  1 1 ;  l  r e  d  1 1  * r o:; ltu  the  p a g t  s  of  t Le ir  w ri t : n g>.  Thas 
Mr.  A  SI  on  ha>  given  n>.  in  the  CiTostomathy  appc-iiied  to  his  *•  Gram- 
mar of  the  Japanese  Written  La::g.iage,"  a  courk  i.:  ii-tererting  extracts ; 
Mr.  Satow  has  illustrated  by  occasional  extracts  Lis  eial»orate  papers  on 
the  Shinto  Rituals  printed  in  these  **  Transactions/'  and  a  remarkable  essay 
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by  Mr.  Eempermann  published  in  the  Fourih  Number  of  the  ''  IGtiheil- 
ongen  der  Deatschen  Gesellsobaft  fiir  Nator  and  Yolkerkunde  OstasienB," 
though  containing  no  actual  translations,  bases  on  the  accounts  given 
in  the  '^  Becords  '*  some  coigectures  regarding  the  origines  of  Japanese 
civilization  which  are  fully  substantiated  by  more  minute  research. 
All  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  European  language  does  not,  however, 
amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  most  erroneous 
views  of  the  style  and  scope  of  the  book  and  its  contents  have  found 
their  way  into  popular  works  on  Japan.  It  is  hoped  that  the  tr^e 
nature  of  the  book,  and  also  the  true  nature  of  the  traditions,  customs, 
and  ideas  of  the  Early  Japanese,  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  present 
translation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  entire  work  in  a  continuous 
English  version,  and  thus  to  furnish  the  European  student  with  a  text 
to  quote  from,  or  at  least  to  use  as  a  guide  in  consulting  the  original. 
The  only  object  aimed  at  has  been  a  rigid  and  literal  conformity  with 
the  Japanese  text.  Fortunately  for  this  endeavour  (though  less  fortu- 
nately for  the  student),  one  of  the  difficulties  which  often  beset  the 
translator  of  an  Oriental  classic  is  absent  in  the  present  case.  There 
is  no  beauty  of  style,  to  preserve  some  trace  of  which  he  may  be  tempted 
to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy.  The  **  Records  "  sound  queer 
and  bald  in  Japanese,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
right,  even  from  a  stylistic  point  of  view,  that  they  should  sound  bald  and 
queer  iu  English.  The  only  portions  of  the  text  which,  from  obvious 
reasons,  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  translation  into  English  after  this 
fashion  are  the  indecent  portions.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  rendering  them  into  Latin, — Latin  as  rigidly 
literal  as  is  the  English  of  the  greater  part. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take 
the  several  points  which  a  study  of  the  "Records**  and  the  turning  of 
them  into  English  suggest,  and  to  consider  the  same  one  by  one.  These 
points  are : 

I. — Authenticity  and  Nature  of  the  Text,  together  with  Bibliogra- 
phical Notes. 

II. — Details  concerning  the  Method  of  Translation. 

m.— The  "  Nihon-Gi''  or  *»  Chronicles  of  Japan.** 

lY. — Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Early  Japanese. 
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V. — BeligioQB  and  Political  Ideas  of  the  Early  Japanese.  Beginnings 
of  the  Japanese  Nation,  and  Credibility  of  the  National  TraditioDS. 

I. 

THE  TEXT  AND  ITS  AUTHENTICITY,   TOGETHEB  WITH 
BIBLIOGBAPHIGAL  NOTES. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Preface  to  the  "  Records  of  Ancient 
Matters  "  is  the  only  documentary  authority  for  the  origin  of  the  work. 
It  likewise  explains  its  scope.  But  though  in  so  doing  the  author 
descends  to  a  more  matter-of-fact  style  than  the  high-sounding  Chinese 
phrases  and  elaborate  allusions  with  which  he  had  set  forth,  still  his 
meaning  may  be  found  to  lack  somewhat  of  clearness,  and  it  will  be  as 
well  to  have  tlie  facts  put  into  language  more  iutelligible  to  the  Euro- 
pean student.  This  having  already  been  done  by  Mr.  Satow  in  hig 
paper  on  the  ''  Revival  of  Pure  Shiutd,'*'  it  will  be  best  simply  to  quote 
his  words.  They  are  as  follows :  **  The  Emperor  Temmu,  at  what 
<*  portion  of  his  reign  is  not  mentioned,  lamenting  that  the  records  pos- 
'*  sessed  by  the  chief  families  contained  many  errors,  resolved  to  take 
**  steps  to  preserve  the  true  traditions  from  oblivion.  He  therefore  had 
'*  the  records  carefully  examined,  compared,  and  weeded  of  their  faults. 
**  There  happened  to  be  in  his  household  a  person  of  marvellous  memory 
"  named  Hiyeda  no  Are,  who  could  repeat  without  mistake  the  contents 
'*  of  any  document  he  had  ever  seen,  and  never  forgot  anything  that  he 
'*  had  heard.  Temmu  Tenno'  took  the  pains  to  instruct  this  person  in  the 
"  genuine  traditions  and  *  old  language  of  former  ages,*  and  to  make  him 
**  repeat  them  until  he  had  the  whole  by  heart.  'Before  the  undertaking 
**  was  completed,'  which  probably  means  before  it  could  be  committed  to 
**  writing,  the  Emperor  died,  and  for  twenty-five  years  Are*s  memory  was 
**  the  sole  depository  of  what  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Kojiki^  or 
'*  FurU'kotO'bumi  as  it  is  read  by  Motoori.  At  the  end  of  this  interval 
<<  the  Empress  Gcmmio  ordered  Yasumaro  to  write  it  down  from  the 


^Published  in  Vol.  iii,  Pt.  I,  of  these  "Transactions." 

•'!.«.,  the  Emperor  Tem-mu. 

^I.e.^  '*  Records  of  Ancient  Matters.'*  The  alternative  reading,  which  is  pro- 
bably bat  an  invention  of  Motowori's,  gives  the  same  meaning  in  pore  Japanese 
(instead  of  Sinico-Japanese)  sounds. 
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**  month  of  Are,  which  aeoomits  tor  the  eompletioii  of  tilt  nMumMripl  fai 
**  80  short  a  time  as  four  months  and  a  half.  Are's  age  at  tiiia  data  is  not 
**  stated,  hut  as  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  some  time  in  the  reiga 
**  of  Temmu  Tenn6,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  tixty^reighty 
**  while  taking  into  account  the  previous  order  of  Temmu  Tennd  in  681 
*'  for  the  compilation  of  a  history,  and  the  statement  that  he  was  eogagef 
'*  on  the  composition  of  the  Eojiki  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  686» 
*'  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  about  tha 
*'  last  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  case  Are  was  only  fifty-three  in 
"  711." 

The  previous  order  of  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract  is  usually  supposed  to  have  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  a 
history  which  was  early  lost.  But  Hirata  gives  reasons  for  supposing 
that  this  and  the  project  of  the  '* Records  of  Ancient  Matters" 
were  identical.'  If  this  opinion  be  accepted,  the  ^'  Records,*'  While  the 
oldest  existing  Japanese  book,  are,  not  the  third,  but  the  second 
historical  work  of  which  mention  has  been  preserved,  one  such  having 
been  compiled  in  the  year  620,  but  lost  in  a  fire  in  the  year  645, 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  whom  we  should 
designate  as  the  author  of  the  work.  The  Emperor  Tem-mu,  EEiyeda  no 
Are,  and  Yasumaro  may  all  three  lay  claim  to  that  title.  The  question, 
however,  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  the  share  taken  by  Are  may 
well  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  telling.  What  seems  to  remain  as  tha 
residue  of  fact  is  that  the  plan  of  a  purely  national  history  originated 
with  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  and  was  finally  carried  out  imder  his  successor 
by  Yasumaro,  one  of  the  Court  Nobles. 

Fuller  evidence  and  confirmatory  evidence  from  other  sources  as 
to  the  origin  of  our  '*  Records  *'  would  doubtless  be  very  acceptable. 
But  the  very  small  number  of  readers  and  writers  at  that  early  date, 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  compilation  of  a  history  (the  **  Chronicles 
of  Japan  "  j  which  was  better  calculated  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  age,  maka 
the  absence  of  such  evidence  almost  unavoidable.  In  any  case,  and  only 
noticing  iu  passing  the  fact  that  Japan  was  never  till  quite  recent  years 
noted  for  such  wholesale  literary  forgeries  (for  Motowori*s  condemnation 
of  the  *'  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former  Ages  **  has  been  considered 
rash  by  later  scholars), — it  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that  in  thia 
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instance  authenticity  is  safficiently  proved  by  internal  evidence.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  forger  living  later  than  the  eighth  century  of  oar 
era  should  have  been  so  well  able  to  discard  the  Chinese  '^  padding  **  to 
the  old  traditions,  which,  after  the  acceptance  by  the  Court  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Japan/'  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  an  integral 
portion  of  those  very  traditions ;  and  it  is  more  unlikely  still  that  he 
should  have  invented  a  style  so  little  calculated  to  bring  his  handiwork 
into  repute.  He  would  cither  have  written  in  fair  Chinese,  like  the 
mass  of  early  Japanese  prose  writers  (and  his  Preface  shows  that  he 
could  do  so  if  he  were  so  minded) ;  or,  if  the  tradition  of  there  having 
been  a  history  written  in  the  native  tongue  had  reached  him,  he  would 
have  made  his  composition  unmistakably  Japanese  in  form  by  arrang- 
ing the  characters  in  the  order  demanded  by  Japanese  syntax,  and  by 
the  consistent  use  of  characters  employed  phonetically  to  denote  particles 
and  terininations,  after  the  fashion  followed  in  the  Rituals,  and  developed 
(apparently  before  the  close  of  the  ninth  century)  into  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  "  Mixed  Phonetic  Style  "  (Kana-mazhiri),  which 
has  remained  ever  since  as  the  mout  convenient  vehicle  for  writing  the 
,.  language.  As  it  is,  his  quasi-Chinese  construction,  which  breaks  down 
'.'every  now  and  then  to  be  helped  up  again  by  a  few  Japanese  words 
I  written  phonetically,  is  surely  the  first  clumsy  attempt  at  combining 
L  two  divergent  elements.  What  however  is  simply  incredible  is  that,  if 
the  supposed  forger  lived  even  only  a  hundred  years  later  than  A.D. 
712,  he  should  so  well  have  imitated  or  divined  the  archaisms  of  that 
early  period.  For  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  was  a  great  tiuming 
point  in  the  Japanese  language,  the  Archaic  Dialect  being  then  re- 
i  placed  by  the  Classical ;  and  as  the  Chinese  language  and  literature 
were  alone  thenceforward  considered  worthy  the  student's  attention, 
there  was  no  means  of  keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  diction  of 
earlier  reigns,  neither  do  we  find  the  poets  of  the  time  ever  attempting  to 
adorn  their  verse  with  obsolete  phraseology.  That  was  an  affectation 
reserved  for  a  later  epoch,  when  the  diffusion  of  books  rendered  it  pos- 
sible. The  poets  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  apparently 
wrote  as  they  spoke ;  and  the  test  of  language  alone  would  almost  allow 
of  oar  arranging  their  compositions  half  century  by  half  century,  even 
without  the  dates  which  are  given  in  many  instances  in  the  *'  CoUeotion 
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of  a  Myriad  Leaves"  and  in  the  "Collection  of  Songs Aneient and 
Modera," — the  first  two  collections  of  poems  published  by  imperial 
decree  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  and  at  the  commeneement  of  tha 
tenth,  century  respectively. 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  more  especially  to  the 
occasioual  Japanese  words, — all  of  them  Archaic, — ^which,  as  mentioned 
above,  are  used  from  time  to  time  in  the  prose  text  of  the  "  Becorda,"  to 
help  out  the  author's  meaning  and  to  preserve  names  whose  ezaot 
pronuuciation  he  wished  handed  down.  That  he  shoold  have  invented 
the  Songs  would  be  too  monstrous  a  supposition  for  any  one  to  entertain, 
even  if  we  had  not  many  of  the  same  and  other  similar  ones  preserved 
in  the  pages  of  the  **  Chronicles  of  Japan,*'  a  work  whieh  waa 
undoubtedly  completed  in  A.D  720.  The  history  of  the  Japanese 
language  is  too  well  known  to  us,  we  can  trace  its  development  and 
decay  in  too  many  documents  reaching  from  the  eighth  century  to  tha 
present  time,  for  it  to  be  possible  to  entertain  the  notion  that  the  latest 
of  these  Songs,  which  have  been  handed  down  with  minute  care  in  a 
syllabic  transcription,  is  posterior  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century, 
while  the  majority  must  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier,  though  uncertain, 
date.  If  we  refer  the  greater  number  of  them  in  their  present  form  to  ' 
the  sixth  century,  and  allow  a  further  antiquity  of  one  or ^ two  centuries 
to  others  more  ancient  in  sentiment  and  in  grammatical  usage,  we  shall 
probably  be  making  a  moderate  estimate.  It  is  an  estimate,  moreover,  which 
obtains  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  first  notice  we  have  of  the  y^ 
use  of  writing  in  Japan  dates  from  early  in  the  fifth  century ;  for  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Songs  believed  to  have  been  composed  by 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  should  have  been  among  the  first  things 
to  be  written  down,  while  the  reverence  in  which  they  were  held  would 
in  some  cases  cause  them  to  be  transcribed  exactly  as  tradition  had 
bequeathed  them,  even  if  unintelligible  or  nearly  so,  while  in  others  the 
same  feeling  would  lead  to  the  correction  of  what  were  supposed  to  be 
errors  or  inelegancies.  Finally  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  *' Records"  has  never  been  doubted,  though,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  some  of  the  native  commentators  have  not  hesitated 
to  charge  with  spuriousness  another  of  their  esteemed  ancient  histories. 
Now  it  is  imlikely  that,  in  the  war  which  has  been  waged  between 
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the  partisans  of  the  '*  Records  '*  and  those  of  the  **  Ghronieles,"  Boma 
flaw  in  the  former's  title  to  genuineness  and  to  priority  should  not 
have  heen  discovered  and  pointed  out  if  it  existed. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  no  native  Japanese  works  were 
printed,  and  not  many  others  excepting  the  Chinese  Classics  and  Bud- 
dhist Scriptures,  the  *'  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  "  remained  in  mana- 
script  in  the  hands  of  the  Shinto  priesthood.  They  were  first  printed 
in  the  year  1644,  at  the  time  when,  peace  having  heen  finally  restored 
to  the  country  and  the  taste  for  reading  having  hecome  diffused,  the 
great  mass  of  the  native  literature  first  hegan  to  emerge  from  the  mana- 
script  state.  This  very  rare  edition  (which  was  reprinted  in  fac-simile 
in  1798)  is  iudispensahle  to  any  one  who  would  make  of  the  '<  Beoords  " 
ft  special  study.  The  next  edition  was  by  a  Shinto  priest,  Degachi 
Nobuyoshi,  and  appeared  in  1687.  It  has  marginal  notes  of  no  great  valne, 
and  several  emendations  of  the  text.  The  first-mentioned  of  Uiese  two 
editions  is  commonly  called  the  '*  Old  Printed  Edition  '*  (S  9  ;fc),  but  has 
no  title  beyond  that  of  the  original  work, — "  Records  of  Ancient  Matters.'^ 
The  name  of  the  other  is  *'  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  with  Marginal 
Readings  "  (If  9(  'fi'  4(  £).  Each  is  in  three  volumes.  They  were  sno- 
ceeded  in  1789-1822  by  Motowori's great  edition,  entitled  ''Exposition 
of  the  Records  of  Ancient  Matters ''  Cfr  4(  £  fli).  This,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  admirable  work  of  which  Japanese  erudition  can  boast,  consists 
of  forty-four  large  volumes,  fifteen  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  original,  seventeen  to  the  second,  ten  to  the 
third,  and  the  rest  to  prolegomena,  indexes,  etc.  To  the  ordinary 
student  this  Commentary  will  furnish  all  that  he  requires,  and  the 
charm  of  Motowori's  style  will  be  found  to  shed  a  glamour  over  the 
driest  parts  of  the  original  work.  The  author's  judgment  only  seems  to 
fail  him  occasionally  when  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  or  corrupt 
passages,  or  with  such  as  might  be  construed  in  a  sense  unfavonrable 
to  his  predilections  as  an  ardent  Shiutoist.  He  frequently  quotes 
the  opinions  of  his  master  Mabuchi,  whose  own  treatise' on  this  subjeot 
is  so  rare  that  the  present  writer  has  never  seen  a  copy  of  it,  nor  does 
the  public  library  of  Tokio  possess  one.  Later  and  less  important  editions 
are  the  **  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  with  the  Ancient  Reading"  {OH 
{Sr4C)>  a  reprint  by  one  of  Motowori's  pupils  of  the  Chinese  text  and 
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of  his  Master's  Kana  reading  of  it  withont  his  Commentary,  and  nsefnl 
for  reference,  though  the  title  is  a  misnomer,  1808 ;  the  "  Becords  of 
Ancient  Matters  with  Marginal  Notes"  (tST^CMIK)!  by  Marakami 
Tadanori,  1874 ;  the  *'  Beeords  of  Ancient  Matters  in  the  Syllahio 
Character"  (IK^TST^S),  by  Sakata  no  Eaneyasn,  1874,  a  misleading 
book,  as  it  gives  'the  modem  Kana  reading  with  its  arbitrarily  inserted 
Honorifics  and  other  departures  from  the  actual  text,  as  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  original  work ;  the  '*  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  Bevised  " 
(tkJE'&W^  £),  by  Uyematsa  Shigewoka,  1875.  All  these  editions  are 
in  three  volumes,  and  the  ''  Becords  of  Ancient  Matters  with  the  Ancient 
Beading  "  has  also  been  reprinted  in  one  volnme  on  beantifol  thin  paper. 
Another  in  four  volumes  by  Fnjihara  no.  Masaoki,  1871,  entitled  the 
'*  Becords  of  Ancient  Matters  in  the  Divine  Character"  (M^  jSr49B)t 
is  a  real  curiosity  of  literature,  though  otherwise  of  no  value.  In  it  the 
editor  has  been  at  the  pains  of  reproducing  the  whole  work,  according 
to  its  modem  Kana  reading,  in  that  adaptation  of  the  Korean  alphabetic 
writing  which  some  modern  Japanese  authors  have  supposed  to  be 
characters  of  peculiar  age  and  sanctity,  used  by  the  ancient  gods  of 
their  country  and  named  "Divine  Characters''  accordingly. 

Besides  these  actual  editions  of  the  *'  Becords  of  Ancient  Matters," 
there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  literature  bearing  less  directly  on  the 
same  work,  and  all  of  which  cannot  be  here  enumerated.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  •*  Correct  Account  of  the  Divine  Age  "  (8(i  tt 
IE  ^),  by  Motowori,  8  Vols.  1789,  and  a  commentary  thereon  entitled 
"  Tohiha-Gma  "  («#  i^  IE  S  #  S  lit)  by  Wosada  Tominobu,  from  which 
the  present  translator  has  borrowed  a  few  ideas  ;  the  *'  Sources  of  the 
Ancient  Histories  "  (tST  SB.fi)  and  its  sequel  entitled  "  Exposition  of  the 
Ancient  Histories  "  (tST  SB.  It),  by  Hirata  Atsutane,  begun  printing  in 
1819, — works  which  are  specially  admirable  from  a  philological  point  of 
view,  and  in  which  the  student  will  find  the  solution  of  not  a  few  diffi- 
culties which  even  to  Motowori  had  been  insuperable ;'  the  *^  Idzu  no 
Chi'  Waki "  (ft  SJ  51  ffj),  by  Tacbibana  no  Moribe,  begun  printing  in  1851, 

<^  Unfortunately  the  portion  already  printed  does  not  carry  the  history  down 
even  to  the  close  of  the  *'  Divine  Age."  The  work  is  as  colossal  in  extent  as  it  is 
mintite  in  research,  forty-one  volumes  (including  the  eleven  forming  the  **  Sources  ") 
having  already  appeared.  The  '*  Idzu  no  Chi-Waki  "  and  **  Idzu  no  Koto-Waki  " 
are  still  similarly  incomplete. 
SUP.  VOL.  X. — 2 
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ft  nspfn.  AMtaentary  on  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan  '*;  the  "  Idzu  m  Koto- 

T  ^*      IR  It  S  M^  by  the  same  author,  begun  printing  in  1847,  an  in- 

i^iii*]«v  ^^\p  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Songs  contained  in  both  the 

■  R^-4«-»"  and  the   **  Chronicles";   the   "Examination   of  Difficult 

^v.^rrt*     *  B  ^,  also  entitled  \U&M^h  in  8  Vols.,  1881,  a  sort  of 

Ai;».lv^.*n-  of  specially  pei-plexing  terms  and  phrases^  in  which  light  is 

ili'-omr,  v^n  many  a  verbal  crux  and  mi}ch  originality  of  thought  diB- 

pk>v>A  :  and  the  **  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  of  Japan  " 

'»;*•£  it  iiff),  by  Tanigaha  Shisei,  1762,  a  painstaking  work  written  in 

Mx  Chinese  language,  28  Vols.  Neither  must  the  "  Kd  Gan  Slid  "  (SSIl^), 

«  A-C'.moutary  on  the  Songs  contained  in  the  "Chronicles "  and  " Records " 

^v4£p\^sod  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Keichiu,  who  may  be  termed  the  fiather 

fi  Uie  native  school  of  criticism,  be  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  most  of  Eei- 

^)):;rs  judgments  on  doubtful  points  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  per- 

I4(v^l  erudition  of  later  days;  but  some  few  of  his  interpretations  may  still  be 

MIowod  with  advantage.    The  "  Ko  Gan  Sha,''  which  was  finished  in  the 

xvar  1691,  has  never  been  printed.     It  is  from  these  and  a  few  others 

and  from  the  standard  dictionaries  and  general  books  of  reference,  sach 

as  the  **  Japanese  Words  Classified  and  Explained"  (ifn^!SiK&),  the 

** Catalogue  of  Family  Names"  (JClA^),  and  (coming  down  to  more 

modem  times)  Arawi  Hakuscki's  *^  Tdfja  "  (iKTi))  that  the  translator  has 

derived  most  assistance.     The  majority  of  the  useful  quotations  firom 

the   dictionaries,  etc.,  having    been  incorporated  by  Motowori  in   his 

*<  Commentary,"  it  has  not  often  been  necessary  to  mention  them  by 

name  in  the  notes  to  the  translation.     At  the  same  time  the  translator 

must  express  his   conviction  that,   as  the   native   authorities  cannot 

possibly  be  dispensed  with,  so  also  must  their  assertions  be  carefully 

weighed  and  only  accepted  with  discrimination  by  the  critical  Eoropean 

investigator.     He  must  also  thank  Mr.  Tachibana  no  Chimori,  grandson 

of  the  eminent  scholar  Tachibana  no  Moribe,  for  kindly  allowing  him  to 

make  use  of  the  manuscript  of  the  unpublished  portions  of  the  ^*Idzu  no 

Chi'Waki''  and  the  ^^Lhu  no  Koto-Wa/n,''  works  indispensable  to  the 

comprehension  of  the  more  difficult  portion  of*the  text  of  the  '*  Records." 

To  Mr.  Satow  he  is  indebted  for  the  English  and  Latin  equivalents  of 

the  Japanese  botanical  names,  to   Capt.  Blakiston   and  Mr.  Namiye 

Motokichi  for  similar  assistance  with  regaid  to  the  zoological  names. 
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Comparing  what  has  been  said  above  with  what  the  aaihor  tells  as 
in  his  Preface,  the  natnre  of  the  text,  so  far  as  language  is  coneemed, 
will  be  easily  understood.  The  Songs  are  written  phonetieally,  syllable 
by  syllable,  in  tirhat  is  technically  known  as  Manyd-Oana,  i,e»  entire 
Chinese  characters  used  to  represent  sonnd  and  not  sense.  The  rest 
of  the  text,  which  is  in  prose,  is  very  poor  Chinese,  capable  (owing 
to  the  ideographic  nature  of  the  Chinese  written  character*),  of  being 
read  off  into  Japanese.  It  is  also  not  only  full  of  **  Japonisms,"  bat 
irregularly  interspersed  with  characters  which  turn  the  text  into  nonsense 
for  a  Chioamau,  as  they  are  used  phonetically  to  represent  certain  Japan- 
ese words,  for  which  the  author  could  not  find  suitable  Chinese  equiva- 
lents. These  phonetically  written  words  prove,  even  apart  from  the  notice 
in  the  Preface,  that  the  text  was  never  meant  to  be  read  as  pure  Chinese. 
The  probability  is  that  (sense  being  considered  more  important  than 
sound)  it  was  read  partly  in  Chinese  and  partly  in  Japanese,  according 
to  a  mode  which  has  since  been  systematized  and  has  become  almost 
universal  in  this  country  even  in  the  reading  of  genuine  Chinese  texts. 
The  modern  school  of  Japanese  literati,  who  push  their  hatred  of  every- 
thing foreign  to  the  bounds  of  fanaticism,  contend  however  that  this, 
their  most  ancient  and  revered  book,,  was  from  the  first  intended  to  be 
read  exclusively  into  Japanese.  Drawing  firom  the  other  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Archaic  Dialect,  Motowori  has  even  hazarded  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Japanese  reading  of  the  entire  prose  text,  in  the  whole  of 
which  not  a  single  Chinese  word  is  used,  excepting  for  the  titles  of  the 
two  Chinese  books  (the  *'  Confucian  Analects  "  and  the  '*  Thousand 
Character  Essay  '')  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  to  Japan 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin,  and  for  the  names  of  a  Korean  King 
and  of  three  or  four  other  Koreans  and  Chinese.  Whatever  may  be 
their  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  most  European  scholars,  to 

('The  translator  adopts  the  term  '*  ideographic,'*  becaase  it  is  that  commonly 
used  aud  understood,  and  because  this  is  not  the  place  to  demonstrate  its  inap- 
propriateness.  Strictly  speaking,  *' logographic"  would  be  preferable  to  "ideo- 
graphic," the  difference  between  Chinese  characters  and  alphabetic  writing  being 
that  the  former  represent  in  their  entirety  the  Chinese  words  for  things  and  ideas, 
whereas  the  latter  dissects  into  their  component  sonnds  the  words  of  the  languages 
which  it  is  employed  to  write. 
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whom  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  Japanese  language  is  not  an  article 
of  faith,  will  prohahly  agree  with  Mr.  Aston  ^  in  denying  to  this  ooigee- 
tural  restoration  the  credit  of  representing  the  genaine  words  into 
which  Japanese  eighth  century  students  of  history  read  off  the  text  of 
the  '*  Records.'' 

n. 

METHOD  OF  TRANSLATION. 

To  the  translator  the  question  ahove  mooted  is  not  one  of  great 
importance.  The  text  itself  must  form  the  hasis  of  his  version,  and  not 
any  one's, — not  even  Motowori's, — private  and  particular  reading  of  it. 
For  this  reason  none  of  the  Houorifics  which  Motowori  inserts  as  pre- 
fixes to  nouns  and  terminations  to  vcrhs  have  heen  taken  any  notice  of, 
hut  the  original  has  heen  followed,  character  hy  character,  with  as  great 
fidelity  as  was  attainahle.  The  author  too  has  his  Houorifics  ;  hut  he  does 
not  use  them  so  plentifully  or  so  regularly  as  it  pleases  Motowori  to 
represent  him  as  having  intended  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Motowori*8 
occasional  emendations  of  the  text  may  generally  bo  accepted.  They 
rarely  extend  to  more  than  single  words  ;  and  the  errors  in  the  earlier 
editions  may  frequently  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from  careless  copying 
of  characters  originally  written,  not  in  the  square,  but  in  the  cursive 
form.  The  translator  has  separately  considered  each  case  where  various 
readings  occur,  and  has  mentioned  them  in  the  Notes  when  they  seemed 
of  sufficient  importance.  In  some  few  cases  he  has  preferred  a  reading 
not  approved  by  Motowori,  but  he  always  mentions  Motowori's  reading 
in  a  Foot-note. 

The  main  body  of  the  text  contains  but  little  to  perplex  any  one 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  early  Japanese  writings,  and  it  has 
alroady  been  noticed  that  there  is  an  admirable  oxegetical  literature  at 
the  .student's  command.  "With  tlie  Songs  embedded  in  the  prose  text 
the  case  is  diilorciit,  as  some  of  tliom  are  among  tlio  most  difficult  things 
in  the  language,  and  the  commentators  frequently  arrive  at  most  dis- 
conumt  interpretations  of  the  obscurer  passagoR.  In  the  present  version 
particulars  concerning  each  Song  have,  excc'i't  iii  a  ver}  few  cases  where 
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comment  appeared  snperflaonB,  been  given  in  a  Fooi-note,  the  general 
sense  being  usually  first  indicated,  the  meaning  of  particular  expresdona 
then  explained,  and  various  opinions  mentioned  when  they  seemed 
worthy  of  notice.  Besides  one  or  two  terms  of  Japanese  grammar,  the 
only  technical  knowledge  with  which  the  readers  of  the  Notes  are  neces- 
sarily credited  is  that  of  the  use  by  the  Japanese  poets  of  what  have 
been  styled  Pillow-Words,  Pivots,  and 'Prefaces  ;  and  those  Pillow- Wordi 
which  are  founded  on  a  jett-de-mots  or  are  of  doubtful  signi^cation 
form,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned  below,  the  only  case  where  any* 
thing  contained  in  the  original  is  omitted  from  the  English  version.* 
After  some  consideration,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  print  in  an 
Appendix  the  Japanese  text  of  all  the  Songs,  transliterated  into  Roman. 
Students  will  thus  find  it  easier  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  doubtful  passages.  The  importance  likewise  of  these  Songs, 
as  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Altaic  speech,  makes  it  right  to  give 
them  as  much  publicity  as  possible. 

The  text  of  the  '^  Records  '*  is,  like  many  other  Japanese  texts,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  breaks  corresponding  to  the  chapters  and  paragraphs 
into  which  European  works  are  divided.  With  the  occasional  exception 
of  a  pause  after  a  catalogue  of  gods  or  princes,  and  of  notes  inserted  in 
smaller  type  and  generally  containing  genealogies  or  indicating  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  words,  the  whole  story,  prose  and  verse,  runs  on 
from  beginning  to  end  with  no  interruptions  other  than  those  marked  by 
the  conclusion  of  Vol.  I  and  by  the  death  of  each  emperor  in  Vols.  11 
and  III.  Faithfulness  however  scarcely  seems  to  demand  more  than 
this  statement ;  for  a  similarly  continuous  printing  of  the  English  version 
would  attain  no  end  but  that  of  making  a  very  dry  piece  of  reading  more 
arduous  still.  Moreover  there  are  certain  traditional  names  by  which  the 
various  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  so-called  "  Divine  Age*'  are  known  to 
the  native  scholars,  and  according  to  which  the  text  of  Vol.  I  may  naturally 
1)0  divided.  The  roij^'ns  of  the  emperors  form  a  similar  foundation  for  the 
nnalysis  of  Vols.  II  and  III,  which  contain  tl^  the  account  of  the  "  Human 
A  1^0."     It  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  mark  such  natural 


^For  a  special  account  of  tlie  Pillow -Words,  etc.,  see  a  paper  by  the  present 
writer  in  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  pp.  79  et  seq,  of  these  "  Transactionfl,"  and  for  a  briefer 
notice,  his  "Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,"  pp.  5  and  6. 
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divisions  by  the  use  of  numbered  Sections  with  marginal  headings.  The 
titles  proposed  by  Motowori  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Commentary  have 
been  adopted  with  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the  case  of  Vol.  I.  In  Vols. 
II  and  III,  where  his  sections  mostly  embrace  the  whole  reign  of  an 
emperor,  and  the  titles  given  by  him  to  each  Section  consists  only  of 
the  name  of  the  palace  where  each  emperor  is  said  to  have  resided, 
there  is  less  advantage  in  following  him  ;  for  those  Sections  are  often 
inordinately  long,  and  their  titles  occasionally  misleading  and  always 
inconvenient  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  the  Japanese  emperors  are 
commonly  known,  not  by  the  names  of  their  places  of  residence,  but  by 
their  '*  canonical  names."  Motowori,  as  an  ardent  nationalist,  of  course 
rejected  these  **  canonical  names,"  because  they  were  first  applied  to  the 
Japanese  emperors  at  a  comparatively  late  date  in  imitation  of  Chinese 
usage.  But  to  a  foreigner  this  need  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  discarding 
them.  The  Sections  in  the  translation  of  Vols.  II  and  III  have  there- 
fore been  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  longer  reigns  into  appropriate 
portions  ;  and  in  such  Sections,  as  also  in  the  Foot-notes,  the  emperors 
are  always  mentioned  by  their  '*  canonical  names."'  The  Vol.  mentioned 
in  brackets  on  every  right-hand  page  is  that  of  Motowori's  Commentary 
which  treats  of  the  Section  contained  in  that  page. 

The  Notes  translated  from  the  original  are  indented,  and  are  printed 
small  when  they  are  in  small  type  in  the  Japanese  text.  Those  only 
which  give  directions  for  pronouncing  certain  characters  phonetically 
have  been  omitted,  as  they  have  no  significance  when  the  original  tongue 
and  method  of  writing  are  exchanged  for  foreign  vehicles  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  Songs  have  likewise  been  indented  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  each  one  printed  as  a  separate  paragraph.  The  occasion* 
ally  unavoidable  insertion  in  the  translation  of  important  words  not  occur- 
ring in  the  Japanese  text  has  been  indicated  by  printing  such  words 


^The  practice  of  bestowiDg  a  canonical  name  (okurina  jgt)  on  an  emperor 
after  liis  decease  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  of  onr  era  when, 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Kuwam-mu,  a  Rcholar  named  Mifune-no-Mahito 
selected  suitable  "  canonical  names  "  for  all  the  previous  sovereigns,  from  Jim-mn 
down  to  Kuwam-mu's  immediate  predecessor.  From  that  time  forward  every  em- 
peror has  received  his  '*  canonical  name"  soon  after  death,  and  it  is  generally  by  it 
alone  that  he  is  known  to  history. 


within  square  brackets.  The  translator's  Notes,  whieh  figore  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  do  not  aim  at  anything  more  than  the  exegesis  of 
the  actnal  text.  To  iUnstrate  its  subject-matter  from  other  sonrees,  as 
Motowori  does,  and  to  enlarge  on  all  the  subjeets  connected  with  Japan- 
ese antiquity  which  are  sometines  merely  alluded  to  in  a  single  phrase, 
would  require  several  more  volumes  the  size  of  this  one,  many  years  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  investigator,  and  an  unusually  large  stock  of 
patience  on  the  reader's  part.  The  Notes  terminate  with  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Een-zo,  after  .which  the  text  ceases  to  offer  any  interest, 
except  as  a  comment  on  the  genealogies  given  in  the ''Chronicles  of 
Japan." 

Without  forgetting  the  fact  that  so-called  equivalent  terms  in  two 
languages  rarely  quite  cover  each  other,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  render  one  Japanese  word  by  two  or  three  ||^, 
different  English  words  according  to  the  context,  the  translator  has 
striven  to  keep  such  diversity  within  the  narrowest  limits,  as  it  tends 
to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  original,  implying  that  it  possesses  a 
versatility  of  thought  which  is  indeed  characteristic  of  Modem  Europe, 
but  not  at  all  of  Early  Japan.  With  reference  to  this  point  a  certain 
class  of  words  must  be  mentioned,  as  the  English  translation  is  unavoid- 
ably defective  in  their  case,  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  language  not  posses- 
sing sufficiently  close  synonyms  for  them.  They  are  chiefly  the  names  of 
titles,  aud  are  the  following : — 

Agata-no-atalie  roughly  rendered  by  DepartinmUd  Suzerain. 

Agata-nushi  **  **  **    Departmental  Lord. 

Asomi  (Asoii)  **  **  "    Court  Noble, 

Atahe  "  **  **    Suzerain. 

Hiko  **  "  "    Prince. 

Hime  **  "  **    Princess. 

Inaici  ♦*  "  "    Territorial  Lord. 

Iratsuko  **  "  *•    Lord. 

Iratsume  **  "  "    Lady. 

Kami  "  "  **    Deity. 

Kimi  "  "  **    Duke. 

Ma  "  "  •*    True. 

Miko  (£)  «*  "  "    King. 


t 
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Miko{M=f)  "  "  "    August  Child. 

Mih)to  "  **  "    Autfustness, 

Miyatsuko  **  **  **    Ruler, 

Mnrazhi  "  **  "    Chief. 

Omi  **«  **  **    Grandee, 

Sulcuiie  **      '        **  "    Noble, 

Wake  (in  the  names  of  human  beings)    Jjord, 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  special  significance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  use  of  such  words  as  **  Duke,"  "  Suzerain,"  etc.  They  are 
merely,  so  to  speak,  labels  by  which  titles  that  are  distinct  in  the 
original  are  sought  to  be  kept  distinct  in  the  translation.  Many  of 
them  also  are  used  as  that  species  of  hereditary  titular  designation 
which  the  translator  has  ventured  to  call  the  **  gentile  name.*'"  Where 
possible,  indeed,  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Japanese  word  has 
been  preserved.  Thus  omi  seems  to  be  rightly  derived  by  Motowori 
from  oho-mij  "  great  body  ";  and  "  grandee  "  is  therefore  the  nearest 
English  equivalent.  Similarly  wurazhi,  **  chief,'*  is  a  corruption  of 
two  words  signifying  "  master  of  a  tribe."  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  etymology  and  the  precise  import  of  the  title  of  icake  are  extremely 
doubtful.  Hiko  d.ndhime  again,  if  they  really  come  from  hi  ko,  "  sun- 
child  '*  and  hi  me,  "  sun-female  "  (or  **  fire-child  "  and  **  fire-female  "), 
have  wandered  so  far  from  their  origin  as,  even  in  Archaic  times,  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  Honorific  appellations,  corresponding  in 
a  loose  fashion  to  the  English  words  *'  prince  and  princess,**  or  "  lord 
and  lady," — in  some  cases  perhaps  meaning  scarcely  more  than  "  youth 
and  maiden." 

The  four  words  kami,  ma,  miko  and  inikoto  alone  call  for  special 
notice  ;  and  via  may  be  disposed  of  first.  It  is  of  uncertain  origin,  bat 
identified  by  the  native  philologists  with  the  pei'petually  recurring 
honorific  w/i,  rendered  **  august."  As,  when  written  ideographically, 
it  is  always  represented  by  the  Chinese  character  A,  the  translator 
renders  it  in  English  by  **  true  ";  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
word  has  no  force  beyond  that  of  an  Honorific. 

Mikoto,  rendered  **  Augustness,"  is  properly  a  compound,  nU  koto^ 


^  Sec  Sect.  IV.  of  this  Introdaction  and  Sect.  XIV.  Note  5  of  the  TnuiBlafcioa. 
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*'  august  thing."  It  is  used  as  a  title,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
our  words  '*  MajeEfty  "  and  *'  Highness,*'  being  suffixed  to  the  names  of 
exalted  human  personages,  and  also  of  gods  and  goddesses.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  in  the  English  translation  this  title  is  prefixed  and 
used  with  the  possessive  pronoun,  thus  :  Yamato-Take-no-Mihoto^  His 
Augustness  Yamato-Take. 

With  regard  to  the  title  read  miko  by  the  native  commentators,  it 
is  represented  in  two  ways  in  the  Chinese  text.  When  a  young  prince 
is  denoted  by  it,  wo  find  the  characters  {Q-?,  '*  august  child,"  remind- 
iug  us  of  the  Spanish  title  of  infante.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  written 
with  the  single  character  BE,  *'  King,"  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  reading  of  it  as  miko  is  not  arbitrary.  Many  indications  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  in  Early  Japan  something  similar  to  the  feudal  system, 
which  again  obtained  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  in  force  ;  and  if  so, 
then  some  of  these  **  kings,"  may  have  been  kings  indeed  after  a 
fashion  ;  and  to  degrade  their  title,  as  do  the  modem  commentators,  to 
that  of  '*  prince  "  is  an  anachronism.  In  any  case  the  safest  plan,  if 
we  would  not  help  to  obscure  this  interesting  political  question,  is  to 
adhere  to  the  proper  signification  of  the  character  in  the  text,  and  that 
character  is  I,  **  King."" 

Of  all  the  words  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a^suitable  English 
equivalent,  Kami  is  the  hardest.  Indeed  there  is  no  English  word 
which  renders  it  with  any  near  approach  to  exactness.  If  therefore 
it  is  here  rendered  by  the  word  **  deity  "  ("  deity  "  being  preferred  to 
*'god"  because  it  includes  superior  beings  of  both  sexes),  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  word  '*  deity "  is  taken  in  a  sense  not 
sanctioned  by  any  English  dictionary  ;  for  kami\  and  **  deity  "  or  **  god," 
only  correspond  to  each  other  in  a  very  rough  manner.  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  **kami'*  is  **top,"  or  "above";  and  it  is  still 
constantly  so  used.  For  this  reason  it  has  the  secondary  sense  of 
**bair  of  the  head;"  and  only  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head, — not 
the  hair  on  the  face, — is  so  designated.  Similarly  the  Government,  in 
popular  phraseology,  is  0  Kami,  literally  **  the  honorably  above  ";  and 
down  to  a  few  years  ago  Kami  was  the  name  of  a  certain  titular  pro- 

11  Conf.  Section  LVI.  Note  7. 
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vincial  rank.  Thus  it  may  be  nnderstood  how  the  word  was  naturally 
applied  to  superiors  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  more  than  human 
superiors  whom  we  call  *'  gods."  A  Japanese,  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  patent,  and  who  uses  it  every  day  in  contexts  by  no  means 
divine,  does  not  receive  from  the  word  Kami  the  same  impression  of  awe 
which  is  produced  on  the  more  earnest  European  mind  by  the  words 
''  deity"  and  **  god,"  with  their  very  different  associations.  In  using 
the  word  **  deity,"  therefore,  to  translate  the  Japanese  term  Kami  we 
must,  so  to  speak,  bring  it  down  from  the  heights  to  which  Western 
thought  has  raised  it.  In  fact  Kami  does  not  mean  much  more  than 
"superior."  This  subject  will  be  noticed  again  in  Section  V  of  the 
present  Introduction ;  but  so  far  as  the  word  Rami  itself  is  concerned, 
these  remarks  may  suffice. 

To  conclude  this  Section,  the  translator  must  advert  to  his  treat- 
ment of  Proper  Names,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  plead  guilty  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  inconsistency  on  this  head.  Indeed  the  treatment  of 
Proper  Names  is  always  an  embarrassment,  partly  because  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  a  Proper  Name,  and  partly  because  in 
translating  a  text  into  a  foreign  tongue  Proper  Names,  whose  mean- 
ings are  evident  in  the  original  and  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the 
story,  lose  their  significance ;  and  the  translator  has  therefore  first  of 
all  to  decide  whether  the  name  is  really  a  Proper  Name  at  all  or  simply  a 
description  of  the  personage  or  place,  and  next  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the 
meaning  because  the  word  is  used  as  a  name,  or  preserve  the  original  name 
and  thus  fail  to  render  the  meaning^ — a  meaning  which  may  be  of  im- 
portance as  revealing  the  channels  in  which  ancient  thought  flowed.  For 
instance  Oho-kuni'nuslU-nO'kami,  **  the  Deity  Master  of  the  Great  Land,** 
is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  the  god  in  question,  who 
had  several  otlier  names,  and  the  reason  of  whoso  adoption  of  this  special 
one  was  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  **  Great  Laud," /.<».  of  Japan  (or 
rather  of  Idzumo  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  in  north-western 
Japan),  was  ceded  to  him  by  another  god,  whom  he  deceived  and  whose 
daughter  he  ran  away  with.^*  Again  'royo-a.'ihi-hara'no-chi-ahi'nO'naga' 
i-ho-aki-no-midzn-hn-no-hini^    which   signifies    "  the    Luxuriant    Reed- 

"Soe  the  legend  in  Sect.  XXin. 
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Moors,  the  Land  of  Fresh  Bice-ears, — of  a  Thonsaad  Antanmsr-Hrf  Long 
Five  Hundred  Autumns  "  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  more  than  an 
honorific  description  of  Japan.  Such  a  catalogue  of  words  could  nsTar 
have  been  used  as  a  name.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that  Tima 
was  simply  the  proper  name  of  a  certain  mountain,  because  there  is  no 
known  word  in  Archaic  Japanese  to  which  it  can  with  certainty  be 
traced.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  intermediate  cases, — ^the  cases  of 
those  names  which  are  but  partly  comprehensible  or  partly  applicable 
to  their  bearers  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  one  of  which  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  satisfactory  solution  possible.  The  translator  may  therefove 
merely  state  that  in  Vol.  I  of  these  '*  Records,'*  where  an  unusual  number 
of  the  Proper  Names  have  a  bearing  on  the  legends  related  in  the  text, 
he  has,  wherever  feasible,  translated  all  those  which  are  borne  by 
persons,  whether  human  or  divine.  In  the  succeeding  Yolumes  he  has 
not  done  so,  nor  has  he,  except  in  a  very  small  number  of  instances, 
translated  the  Proper  Names  of  places  in  any  of  the  three  volumes.  In 
order,  however,  .to  convey  all  the  needful  information  both  as  to  sound 
and  as  to  sense,  the  Japanese  original  is  always  indicated  in  a  Foot-note 
when  the  translation  has  the  name  in  English,  and  vice  vend,  while  all 
doubtful  etymologies  are  discussed. 

m. 

THE  **  CfHRONICLES  OF  JAPAN.** 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said,  and  it 
is  indeed  generally  known,  that  the  **  Records  of  Ancient  Matters**  do 
not  stand  alone.  To  say  nothing  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of 
Former  Ages,"  whose  genuineness  is  disputed,  there  is  another  un- 
doubtedly authentic  work  with  which  no  student  of  Japanese  antiquity 
can  dispense.  It  is  entitled  "  Nihon-Gi,''  i.e.,  **  Chronicles  of  Japan,'*  and 
is  second  only  in  value  to  the  **  Records,**  which  it  has  always  excelled 
in  popular  favour.  It  was  completed  in  A.D.  720,  eight  years  after  the 
**  liecords  of  Ancient  Matters"  had  been  presented  to  the  Empress 
Gcm-miyo.  ^ 

Tlio  scope  of  the  two  histories  is  the,  same ;  but  the  language  of 
the  later  one  and  its  manner  of  treating  the  national  traditions  stand  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  elder  work.     Not 
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only  is  the  style  (excepting  in  the  Songs,  which  had  to  be  left  as  they 
were  or  sacrificed  altogether)  completely  Chinese, — in  fact  to  a  great 
extent  a  cento  of  well-worn  Chinese  phrases, — but  the  subject-matter 
is  touched  up,  re-arranged,  and  polished,  so  as  to  make  the  work  re- 
semble a  Chinese  history  so  far  as'  that  was  possible.  Chinese  philoso- 
phical speculations  and  moral  precepts  are  intermingled  with  the 
^ruder  traditions  that  had  descended  from  Japanese  antiquity.  Thus 
the  naturalistic  Japanese  account  of  the  creation  is  ushered  in  by  a  few 
sentences  which  trace  the  origin  of  all  things  to  Yin  and  Yang  (t^  K), 
the  Passive  and  A.ctive  Essences  of  Chinese  philosophy.  The  legendary 
Emperor  Jim-mu  is  credited  with  speeches  made  up  of  quotations 
from  the  "17  C7a*7if/,"''  the  **Li  C/u*,""  and  other  standard  Chinese 
works.  A  few  of  the  most  childish  ot  the  national  traditions  are  omitted, 
for  instance  the  story  of  the  *'  White  Hare  of  Inaba,'*  that  of  the  gods 
obtaining  counsel  of  a  toad,  and  that  of  the  hospitality  which  a  speaking 
mouse  extended  to  the  deity  Master-of-the  Great- Land."  Sometimes 
the  original  tradition  is  simply  softened  down  or  explained  away.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  accouut  of  the  visit  of  the  deity 
Izanagi  ^  to  Hades,  whither  he  goes  in  quest  of  his  dead  wife,  and  among 
other  things  has  to  scale  the  ''  Even  Pass  (or  Hill)  of  Hades. '*^^  In  the 
tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Records  "  and  indeed  even  in  the  "  Chro- 
nicles," this  pass  or  hill  is  mentioned  as  a  literal  geographical  fact.  But 
the  compiler  of  the  latter  work,  whose  object  it  was  to  appear  and  to 
make  his  forefathers  appear,  as  reasonable  as  a  learned  Chinese,  adds  a 
gloss  to  the  effect  that  "  One  account  says  that  the  Even  Hill  of  Hades 
is  no  distinct  place,  but  simply  the  moment  when  breathing  ceases  at 
the  time  of  death  "  ; — not  a  happy  guess  certainly,  for  this  pass  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Izanagi's  return  to  the  land  of  the  living. 
In  short  we  may  say  of  this  work  what  was  said  of  the  Septuagint, — 
that  it  rationalizes. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  it  have  come  to  pass  that  a  book 


« See  Sects.  XXI.  XXVII  and  XXm. 

w  Rendered  in  the  English  tranplation  by  "  the  Malc-Wlio-Invites." 

"  Yomo  ttu  Hira-Saka, 
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in  which  the  national  traditions  are  thns  nnmistakably  tampered  with, 
and  which  is  moreover  written  in  Chinese  instead  of  in  the  natiTa 
tongue,  has  enjoyed  such  a  much  greater  share  of  popularity  than  the 
more  genuine  work  ? 

The  answer  lies  on  the  surface  :  the  concessions  made  to  Chinese 
notions  went  far  towards  satisfying  minds  trained  on  Chinese  modds, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  reader  had  his  respect  for  the  old  native  em* 
perors  increased,  and  was  enabled  to  preserve  some  sort  of  belief  in  the 
native  gods.  People  are  rarely  quite  logical  in  such  matters,  particularly 
in  an  early  stage  of  society  ;  and  difficulties  are  glossed  over  rather  than 
insisted  upon.  The  beginning  of  the  world,  for  instance,  or,  to  use 
Japanese  phraseology,  the  *'  separation  of  heaven  and  earth  **  took  place 
a  loDg  time  ago  ;  and  perhaps,  although  there  could  of  course  be  no 
philosophical  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  this  event  having  been  the 
interaction  of  the  Passive  and  Active  Essences,  it  might  also  some- 
how be  true  that  Izanagi  and  Izanami  (the  '*  Male  Who-Invites  "  and 
the  '*  Female- Who-Invites  ")  were  the  progenitor  and  progenitrix  of 
Japan.  Who  knows  but  what  in  them  the  formative  principles  may  not 
have  been  embodied,  represented,  or  figured  forth  after  a  fashion  not 
quite  determined,  but  none  the  less  real  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two 
deities  in  question  have  often  been  spoken  of  in  Japanese  books  under 
such  designations  as  the  **  Yin  Deity  "and  the  **  Yang  Deity,'*  and  in  his 
Chinese  Preface  the  very  compiler  of  these  '*  Records  "  lends  his  sanction 
to  the  use  of  such  phraseology,  though,  if  we  look  closely  at  the  part 
taken  by  the  goddess  in  the  legend  narrated  in  Sect.  lY,  it  would  seem 
but  imperfectly  applicable.  If  again  early  sovereigns,  such  as  the 
Empress  Jin-go,  address  their  troops  in  sentences  cribbed  from  the 
**  Shu  Chhicf,''^^  or,  like  the  Emperor  Kei-ko,  describe  the  Ainosin  terms 
that  would  only  suit  the  pages  of  a  Chinese  topographer, — both  these 
personages  being  supposed  to  have  lived  prior  to  the  opening  up  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  continent  of  Asia, — the  anachronism  was  partly 
bidden  by  the  fact  of  the  work  which  thus  recorded  their  doings  being 
itself  written  in  the  Chinese  language,  where  such  phrases  only  sounded 
natural.     In  some  instances,  too,  the  Chinese  usage  had  so  completely 
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superseded  the  native  one  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten excepting  by  the  members  of  the  Shinto  priesthood.  This  happened 
»  in  the  case  of  tlie  Chinese  method  of  divination  by  means  of  a  tortoise- 
shell,  whose  introduction  caused  the  elder  native  custom  of  divination 
through  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Whether 
indeed  this  native  custom  itself  may  not  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  still 
earlier  continental  influence  is  another  question.  So  far  as  any  doca- 
mentary  information  reaches,  divination  through  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
deer  was  the  most  ancient  Japanese  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
gods.  The  use  of  the  Chinese  sexagenary  cycle  for  counting  years,  months, 
and  days  is  anothej:  instance  of  the  imported  usage  having  beoome  so 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  native  habits  ot  mind  as  to  make  the  ana- 
chronism of  employing  it  when  speaking  of  a  period  confessedly  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  continental  civilization  pass  unnoticed.  As  for 
the  (to  a  modem  European)  grotesque  notion  of  pretending  to  give  the 
precise  months  and  days  of  events  supposed  to  have  occurred  a  thousand 
years  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, of  observatories,  and  even  of  the  art  of  writing,  that  is  another  of 
those  inconsistencies  which,  while  lying  on  the  very  surface,  yet  so 
easily  escape  the  uncritical  Oriental  mind.^°  Semi-civilized  people  tire  of 
asking  questions,  and  to  question  antiquity,  which  fills  so  great  a  place 
in  their  thoughts,  is  the  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  any  of  their 
learned  men,  whose  mental  attitude  is  characteristically  represented  by 
Confucius  when  he  calls  himself  **  A  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believ- 
ing in  and  loving  the  ancients.''^  As  regards  the  question  of  language, 
standard  Chinese  soon  became  easier  to  understand  than  Archaic  Japan- 
ese, as  the  former  alone  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  native 


^Details  as  to  the  adoption  by  the  JapaneBO  of  the  Cliine^io  system  of  comput- 
ing time  will  bo  found  in  the  late  Mr.  Brainsen's  **  Japanese  Chronological  Tables,'* 
where  that  lamented  scholar  brands  "  the  whole  system  of  iictitiuus  dates  applied 
in  the  first  histories  of  Japan,'*  as  '*  one  of  the  gi-eatest  literary  frauds  ever  per- 
petrated, from  which  we  may  infer  how  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  oarly 
Japanese  historical  works.''  See  also  Motowori's  "  Inquiry  into  the  True  Chro- 
nology," pp.  88-36,  and  his  second  work  on  the  same  subject  entitled  "  DiscuBsion 
of  the  Objections  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  True  Chronoloj^'v,"  pp.  40  et  »i*q. 

*"•  Confucian  Analects."  Book  VII.  Chap.  I.  Dr.  Lcgge's  translation. 
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language  changed  rapidly  during  the  eentnry  or  two  that  followed  the 
diffusion  of  the  foreign  tongue  and  civilization.  We  have  only  to. call 
to  mind  the  relative  facility  to  most  of  ourselves  of  a  Latin  t)Ook  and 
of  one  written  in  Early  English.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  principles 
of  the  Japanese  Ilenaissance  had  taken  hold  of  men's  minds  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  more  genuine,  more  national  work  assomei 
its  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  students.  But  the  onconthnesfl 
of  the  style  according  to  modern  ideas,  and  the  greater  amount  of 
explanation  of  all  sorts  that  is  required  in  order  to  make  the  '*  Becords 
of  Ancient  Matters  "  intelligihie,  must  always  prevent  them  from  attain- 
ing to  the  popularity  of  the  sister  history.  Thus^  though  puhlishad 
almost  simultaneously,  the  tendencies  of  the  two  works  were  very  dif- 
ferent, and  their  fate  has  differed  accordingly. 

To  the  European  student  the  chief  value  of  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Japan  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  author,  in  treating  of  the  so-called 
'*  Divine  Age/'  often  gives  a  numher  of  various  forms  of  the  same  legend- 
under  the  heading  of  **  One  account  says,'*  suffixed  in  the  form  of  a  note 
to  the  main  text.  No  phrase  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  later 
treatises  on  Japanese  history  than  this, — '*  One  Recount  in  the  *  Chro- 
nicles of  Japan '  says,"  and  it  will  he  met  with  occasionally  in  the  Foot, 
notes  to  the  present  translation.  There  are  likewise  instances  of  the 
author  of  the  **  Chronicles  "  having  preserved,  either  in  the  text  or  in 
*^  One  account,*'  traditions  omitted  hy  the  compiler  of  the  *'  Records.'* 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  quaint  legend  invented  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  sun  and  moon  do  not  shine  simultaneously,'^  and  the  carious 


^^  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  quote  this  legend  in  full.  It  is  as  foUowB : 
"  One  account  says  that  the  Heaven-ShiniDg  Great  Deity,  being  in  Heaven, 
"  said  :  '  I  hear  that  in  the  Central  Land  of  Beed-Plains  (ue,  Japan)  there  is 
"  a  Food-Possessing  Deity.  Do  thou,  Thine  Augnstness  Moon-Night-Possessor, 
"  go  and  see.'  His  Angustness  the  Moon-Night  Possessor,  having  received  these 
"  orders,  descended  [to  earth] ,  and  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Food-PoBsessing 
"  Deity  was.  The  Food-Possessing  Deity  fortliwith,  on  turning  her  head  towards 
"  the  land,  produced  rice  from  her  mouth  ;  again,  on  turning  to  the  sea,  she  also 
"  produced  from  her  mouth  things  broad  of  fin  and  things  iiarrow  of  fin ;  again, 
"  on  turning  to  the  mountains,  she  also  produced  from  her  mouth  things  rough  of 
"  hair  and  things  soft  of  hair.  Having  collected  together  all  these  things,  she 
"  offered  thom   [to  the  Moon<God]  as  a  feast  on  a  hundred  tables.    At  this  time 
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development  of  the  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  deity  Susa-no-wo 
("Impetuous  Male  '*),  telling  us  of  the  hospitality  which  was  refused  to 
him  hy  the  other  gods  when  he  appeared  hefore  them  to  heg  for  shelter. 
Many  of  the  Songs,  too,  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  are  different  from  those 
in  the  "  Records,"  and  make  a  precious  addition  to  our  vocabulary  of 
Archaic  Japanese.  The  prose  text,  likewise,  contains  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  numbers  of  readings  by  which  the  pronunciation  of  words  written 
ideographically,  or  the  meaning  of  words  written  phonetically,  in  the 
**  Records  "  may  be  ascertained.  Finally  the  **  Chronicles  "  give  us  the 
annals  of  seventy- two  years  not  comprised  in  the  plan  of  the  "  Records," 
by  carrying  down  to  A.D.  700  the  history  which  in  the  "  Records  ** 
stops  at  the  year  G28.  Although  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan  "  must  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Japanese  historical  works,  their  assistance  can  in  no 
wise  be  dispensed  with  by  the  student  of  Japanese  mythology  and  of 
the  Japanese  language.^ 

IV. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EARLY  JAPANESE. 

The  Japanese  of  the  mythical  period,  as  pictured  in  the  legends 
preserved  by  the  compiler  of  the  **  Records  of  Ancient  Matters,'*  were 
a  race  who  had  long  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  and  had  attained 
to  a  high  level  of  barbaric  skill.  The  Stone  Age  was  forgotten  by 
them— or  nearly  so, — and  the  evidence  points  to  their  never  having 
passed  through  a  genuine  Bronze  Age,  though  the  knowledge  of  bronze 
was  at  a  later   period   introduced   from   the   neighbouring   continent. 


'*  His  AngustuesR  the  Moon -Night-Possessor,  being  angry  and  colouring  up,  said  : 
**  *  How  filthy !  how  vulgar  I  What !  shalt  thou  dare  to  feed  mo  with  things  Rpat  oat 
••from  thy  mouth?'  [and  with  these  words,]  he  drew 'his  sabre  and  slew  her. 
*'  Afterwards  he  made  his  report  [to  the  Stin-Goddess] .  When  he  told  her  all  the 
**  particulars,  the  Heaven-Shining  Great  Deity  was  very  angry,  and  said :  *  Thou 
•'  art  a  wicked  Deity,  whom  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  see ; ' — and  forthwith  she  add 
"His  Augustness  the  Moon-Night-Possessou  dwelt  separately  day  and  night.** 
The  partly  parallel  legend  given  in  these  "  Kecords  "  forms  the  subject  of  Sect. 
XVn  of  the  Translation. 

^Compare  Mr.  Satow's  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  pp.  Sl-28 
o^the8e  *'  Transactions." 
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They  ased  iron  for  manafaotaring  spears,  swords,  and  knives  of  varioas 
shapes,  and  likewise  for  the  more  peaceful  purpose  of  making  hooks 
wherewith  to  angle,  or  to  fasten  the  doors  of  their  huts.  Their  other 
warlike  and  hunting  implements  (hesides  traps  and  gins,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  equally  for  catching  beasts  and  birds  and  for  destroying 
human  enemies)  were  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  elbow-pads, — the 
latter  seemingly  of  skin,  while  special  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  arrows  were  feathered.  Perhaps  clubs  should  be  added  to  the  list. 
Of  the  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  knives,  there  is  perpetual  mention ; 
but  nowhere  do  we  hear  of  the  tools  with  which  they  were  manufactured, 
and  there  is  the  same  remarkable  silence  regarding  such  widely  spread 
domestic  implements  as  the  saw  and  the  axe.  We  hear,  however,  of 
the  pestle  and  mortar,  of  the  fire-drill,  of  the  wedge,  of  the  sickle,  and 
of  the  shuttle  used  in  weaving. 

Navigation  seems  to  have  been  in  a  very  elementary  stage.  Indeed 
the  art  of  sailing  was,  as  we  know  from  the  classical  literature  of  the 
country,  but  little  practised  in  Japan  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era  subsequent  to  the  general  diffusion  of  Chinese 
civilization,  though  rowing  and  punting  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
early  poets.  In  one  passage  of  the  *'  Records  *'  and  in  another  of  the 
'*  Chronicles,"  mention  is  made  of  a  "  two-forked  boat  **  used  on  inland 
pools  or  lakes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  those  works, 
we  read  only  of  people  going  to  sea  or  being  sent  down  from  heaven  in 
water- proof  baskets  without  oars,  and  reaching  their  destination  not 
through  any  efforts  of  their  own,  but  through  supernatural  inter- 
position.^ 

To  what  we  should  call  towns  or  villages  very  little  reference  is 


^A  curious  scrap  of  the  history  of  Japanese  civilization  is  preserved  in  the 
word  kajiy  whose  exclusive  acceptation  in  the  modem  tongue  is  "  rudder.'*  In 
archaic  Japanese  it  meant  **  oar,"  a  signification  which  is  now  expressed  by  the 
term  ro,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  matter  of  debate 
whether  the  ancient  Japanese  boats  possessed  snch  an  applianoe  as  a  rudder,  and 
the  word  tagUhi  or  taishi  has  been  credited  with  that  meaning.  The  more  likely 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  both  the  thing  and  the  word  were  specialized  in  later 
times,  the  early  Japanese  boatmen  having  made  any  oar  do  duty  for  a  rudder  when 
circumstance;^  necessitated  the  use  of  one. 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — i 
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'*  of  the  space  being  simply  a  mud-floor,  and  that  the  size  of  the  eoaeh 
"  was  gradually  increased  until  it  occupied  the  whole  interior.  The 
*'  rafters  projected  upward  beyond  the  ridge-pole,  crossing  each  other 
'*  as  is  seen  in  the  roofs  of  modern  Shin-tau  temples,  whether  their 
'*  architecture  be  in  conformity  with  early  traditions  (in  which  case  all 
**  the  rafters  are  so  crossed)  or  modified  in  accordance  with  more 
'^  advanced  principles  of  construction,  and  the  crossed  rafters  retained 
'*  only  as  ornaments  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ridge.  The  roof  was 
**  thatched,  and  perhaps  had  a  gable  at  each  end,  with  a  hole  to  allow 
*'  the  smoke  of  the  wood-fire  to  escape,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  birds 
*'  flying  in  and  perching  on  the  beams  overhead,  to  defile  the  food,  or 
"  the  fire  with  which  it  was  cooked."  To  this  description  it  need  only 
be  added  that  fences  were  in  use,  and  that  the  wooden  doors,  sometimes 
fastened  by  means  of  hooks,  resembled  those  with  which  we  are  fioniliar 
in  Europe  rather  than  the  sliding,  screen-like  doors  of  modem  Japan. 
The  windows  seem  to  have  been  mere  holes.  Bags  of  skins  and  rush 
matting  were  occasionally  brought  in  to  sit  upon,  and  we  even  hear 
once  or  twice  of  **  silk  rugs ''  being  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
noble  and  wealthy. 

The  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  which  so  pleasantly  distinguish 
the  modern  Japanese  from  their  neighbours  in  continental  Asia,  though 
less  fully  developed  than  at  present,  would  seem  to  have  existed  in  the 
germ  in  early  times,  as  we  read  more  than  once  of  bathing  in  rivers,  and 
arc  told  of  bathing- women  being  specially  attached  to  the  person  of  a 
certain  imperial  infant.  'Lustrations,  too,  formed  part  of  the  religious 
practices  of  the  race.  Latrines  are  mentioned  several  times.  They 
would  appear  to  have  been  situated  away  from  the  houses  and  to  have 
generally  been  placed  over  a  running  stream,  whence  doubtless  the  name 
for  latrine  in  the  Archaic  Dialect, — kahaya^  i.  e.  **  river-house.*'  A  well- 
known  Japanese  classic  of  the  tenth  century,  the  **  Yamato  Tales,"**  tells 
us  indeed  that  ^'  in  older  days  the  people  dwelt  in  houses  raised  on  plat- 
*•  forms  built  out  on  the  river  Ikuta,"  and  goes  on  to  relate  a  story  which 
presupposes  such  a  method  of  architecture.*^    A  passage  in  the  account 


20 ««  Yamato  Moiw-gatari." 

27  For  a  translation  of  this  story  see  the  present  writer's  **  Classical  Poetry  of 
the  Japanese",  pp.  42-44. 
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of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jim-mu  which  occurs  hoth  in  the  "  Reeords  " 
and  in  the  *'  Chronicles/'  and  another  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Soi-nin  occurring  in  the  *'  Records  "  only,  might  he  interpreted  so  as  to 
support  this  statement.^  But  hoth  are  extremely  ohscure,  and  heyond 
the  fact  that  people  who  hahitually  lived  near  the  water  may  have  built 
their  houses  after  the  aquatic  fashion  practised  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  certain  savage  tribes  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  present 
writer  is  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they  actually 
did  so  except  the  isolated  passage  in  the  **  Yamato  Tales  "  just  quoted. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  dwelling-place  which  the  two  old  histories  bring 
prominently  under  our  notice,  is  the  so-called  *^  parturition -house," — a 
one-roo(aed  hut  without  windows  which  a  woman  was  expected  to  build 
and  retire  into  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  unseen.^  It  would 
also  appear  to  bo  not  unlikely  that  newly-married  couples  retired  into  a 


»See  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  12  and  Sect.  LXXH,  Note  29. 

''Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  i^ho  in  1878  visited  the  island  of  Hachij6,  gives  the 
following  details  concerning  the  observance  down  to  modem  times  in  that  remote 
comer  of  the  Japanese  Empire  of  the  custom  mentioned  in  the  text :  **In  HachijO 
"women,  when  about  to  become  mothers,  were  formerly  driven  out  to  the  huts  on 
*'the  mountain-side,  and  according  to  the  accounts  of  native  writers,  left  to  shift 
*'  for  themselves,  the  result  not  unfrequently  being  the  death  of  the  newborn  infant, 
"  or  if  it  survivied  the  rude  circumstances  under  which  it  first  saw  the  light,  the 
**  seeds  of  disease  were  sown  which  clung  to  it  throughout  its  after  life.  The  mle 
"  of  non-intercourse  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that  the  woman  was  not  allowed  to 
*'  leave  the  hut  even  to  visit  her  own  parents  at  the  point  of  death,  and  besides  the 
"injurious  effects  that  this  solitary  confinement  must  have  had  on  the  wives  them- 
*'  selves,  their  prolonged  absence  was  a  serious  loss  to  households,  where  there  were 
**  elder  children  and  large  establishments  to  be  superintended.  The  rigour  of  th« 
"  custom  was  so  far  relaxed  in  modem  times,  that  the  huts  were  no  longer  built 
"  on  the  hills,  but  were  constructed  inside  the  homestead.  It  was  a  subject  off 
"  wonder  to  people  from  other  parts  of  Japan  that  the  senseless  practice  should 
"still  be  kept  up,  and  its  abolition  was  often  recommended,  but  the  administration 
"of  the  ShOguns  was  not  animated  by  a  refoi-ming  spirit,  and  it  remained  for  the 
"Government  of  the  Mikndo  to  exhort  the  islanders  to  abandon  this  and  the 
"previously  mentioned  custom.  They  are  therefore  no  lonj»er  sanctiond  by  official 
"  authority  and  the  force  of  social  opinion  against  them  U  increasing,  so  that 
"before  lonp;  these  relics  of  ancient  ceremonial  religion  will  in  all  probability  have 
"  disappeared  from  the  group  of  islands.'*  (Trans,  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Japan, 
Vol.  VI.  Pt.  Ill,  pp.  455-6.) 
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specially  bnilt  hnt  for  the  pnrpose  of  eonBummaiing  the  marriage,  and 
it  is  certain  that  for  each  sovereign  a  new  palace  was  erected  on  his 
accession. 

Castles  are  not  distinctly  spoken  of  till  a  period  which,  though 
still  mythical  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  coincides  according  to 
the  received  chronology  with  the  first  century  B.  C.  We  then  first 
meet  with  the  curious  term  <*  rice-castle,*'  whose  precise  signification  is 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  native  commentators,  but  which,  on 
comparison  with  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  Early  Japanese,  should 
probably  be  understood  to  mean  a  kind  of  palisade  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  redoubt,  behind  which  the  Warriors  could  ensconce  themselves.** 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we  have  here  a  good  instance  of  a  word, 
so  to  speak,  moving  upward  with  the  march  of  civilization,  the  term, 
which  formerly  denoted  something  not  much  better  than  a  fence,  having 
later  come  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  stone  castle. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  dwelling-places,  it  should  be  stated  that 
cave-dwellers  are  sometimes  alluded  to.  .  The  legend  of  the  retirement 
of  the  Sun-Goddess  into  a  cavern  may  possibly  suggest  to  some  the  idea 
of  an  early  period  when  such  habitations  were  the  normal  abodes  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Japanese  race.^^^  But  at  the  time  when  the  national 
traditions  assumed  their  present  shape,  such  a  state  of  things  had 
certainly  quite  passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed,  and  only  barbarous  Ainos 
and  rough  bands  of  robbers  are  credited  with  the  construction  of  such 
primitive  retreats.  Natural  caves  (it  may  be  well  to  state)  are  rare 
in  Japan,  and  the  caves  that  are  alluded  to  were  mostly  artificial,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  context. 

The  food  of  the  Early  Japanese  consisted  of  fish  and  of  the  flesh  of 
the  wild  creatures  which  fell  by  the  hunter's  arrow  or  were  taken  in  the 
triippcr*H  snare, — an  animal  diet  with  which  Buddhist  prohibitions  had 
not  yet  interfered,  as  they  began  to  do  in  early  historical  times.  Rice 
is  the  only  cereal  of  which  there  is  such  mention  made  as  to  place  it 
])eyoud  a  doubt   that   its   cultivation   dates  back  to  time  immemorial. 

^  See  Sect.  LXX,  Note  6.  The  Japanese  tenn  is  ina-ki^  ki  being  an  Archaic 
term   for  "castle." 

''^See  Scot.  XVI.  Mention  of  cave-dwellers  will  also  be  found  in  Sects. 
XLVIII,  and  LXXX. 
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Beans,  millet,  and  barley  are  indeed  named  once,  together  with  silk- 
worms, in  the  account  of  the  '*  Divine  Age.""  But  the  passage  has  every 
aspect  of  an  interpolation  in  the  legend,  perhaps  not  dating  back  long 
before  the  time  of  the  eighth  century  compiler.  A  few  unimportant 
vegetables  and  fruits,  of  most  of  which  there  is  but  a  single  mention, 
will  be  found  in  the  list  of  plants  given  below.  The  intoxicating  liqnor 
called  sake  was  known  in  Japan  during  the  mythical  period,"*  and  so 
were  chopsticks  for  eating  the  food  with.  Cooking- pots  and  cups  and 
dishes — the  latter  both  of  earthenware  and  of  leaves  of  trees, — 
are  also  mentioned  ;  but  of  the  use  of  fire  for  warming  purposes  we  hear 
nothing.  Tables  are  named  several  times,  but  never  in  connection  with 
food.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  ofifcrings  on,  and  were  probably  quite  small  and  low, — in 
fact  rather  trays  than  tables  accordiug  to  European  ideas. 

In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the  specialization  of  garments  the  Early 
Japanese  had  reached  a  high  level.  We  read  in  the  most  ancient  legends 
of  upper  garments,  skirts,  troyvsers,  girdles,  veils,  and  hats,  while  both 
sexes  adorned  themselves  with  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  head-ornaments 
of  stones  considered  precious, — in  this  respect  offering  a  striking  contrast 
to  their  descendants  in  modern  times,  of  whose  attire  jewelry  forms  no 
part.  The  material  of  their  clothes  was  hempen  cloth  and  paper- 
mulberry  bark,  coloured  by  beiug  rubbed  with  madder,  and  probably  with 
woad  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  All  the  garments,  so  far  as  we  may  judge, 
were  woven,  sewing  being  nowhere  mentioned,  and  it  beiug  expressly 
stated  by  the  Chinese  commentator  on  the  **  Shan  Hai  Chimfy''^  vrho  wrote 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  that  the  Japanese  had  no  needles."'  From  the 
great  place  which  the  chase  occupied  in  daily  life  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
skins  also  were  used  to  make  garments  of.  There  is  in  the  '*  Records  '* 
at  least  one  passage  which  favours  this  supposition,"^  and  the  '*  Chro- 
nicles "  in  one  place  mention  the  straw  rain- coat  and  broad-brimmed 


«See  the  latter  part  of  Sect.  XVII. 
"See  Sect.  XVUI,  Note  16. 

»  See,  however,  the  legend  in  Sect.  LXV. 
••See  beginning  of  Sect.  XXVII. 
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hat,  which  still  form  the  Japanese  peasant's  effectnal  protection  againal 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  tendrils  of  creeping  plants  served 
the  purposes  of  string,  and  boand  the  warrior's  sword  round  his  waist. 
Combs  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  evident  that  mnch  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  dressing  of  the  hair.  The  men  seem  to  have  boond  np  their  hair 
in  two  bunches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  whilst  the  young  boys 
tied  theirs  into  a  topknot,  the  unmarried  girls  let  their  locks  hang  down 
over  their  necks,  and  the  manned  women  dressed  theirs  after  a  fashion 
which  apparently  combined  the  two  last-named  methods.  There  is  no 
mention  iu  any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  except  in 
token  of  disgrace ;  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  this 
matter  of  the  head-dress,  were  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  apparel 
and  ornamentation. 

With  regard  to  the  precious  stones  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
used  as  ornaments  for  the  head,  neck,  and  arms,  the  texts  themselves  ) 
give  us  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  stones  meant  to 
be  referred  to.  Indeed  it  is  plain  (and  the  native  commentators  admit 
the  fact)  that  a  variety  of  Chinese  characters  properly  denoting  difflnrent 
sorts  of  jewels  were  used  indiscriminately  by  the  early  Japanese  writers 
to  represent  the  single  native  word  tama,  which  is  the  only  one  the 
language  contains  to  denote  any  hard  substance  on  which  a  special  value 
is  set,  and  which  often  refers  chiefly  to  the  rounded  shape,  so  that  it  might 
in  fact  be  translated  by  the  word  **  bead  **  as  fittingly  as  by  the  word 
**jewel."  We  know,  however,  from  the  specimens  which  have  rewarded 
the  labours  of  archaeological  research  in  Japan  that  agate,  crystal,  glasS) 
jade,  serpent] ue,  and  steatite  are  the  most  usual  materials,  and  carved 
and  pierced  cylindrical  shapes  (ma^a-toma  and  kuda'tama),  the  common- 
est forms. "^ 

The  horse  (which  was  ridden,  but  not  driven),  the  barndoor  fowl, 
and  the  cormorant  used  for  fishing,  are  the  only  domesticated  creatures 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  traditions,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 


37  For  details  on  this  subject  and  illustrations,  see  Mr.  Henry  von  Siebold's 
"  Notes  on  Japanese  Archaeology,"  p.  15  and  Table  XI,  and  a  paper  by  Professor 
Milne  on  the  ''Stone  Ago  in  Japan,"  read  before  the  Anthropologioal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  25th  May,  1880,  pp.  10  and  11. 
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ulkwotm,  to  irLicb  reference  liaa  alrendy  beeu  mode."'  In  the  Uter 
dogH  and  cuttle  are 
re  appHrently  not  yet 
in  Jnpnn  until  a  few 
jM'ine  and  all  poultry 


"  CLi'oiiicleB  '■ 


portions  of  tbe  "  Record; 

alluded  to  ;  bat  nbrap,  swiii3,  and  even  ca 
introduced.  Indeed  slici^p  were  Bcnrcoly  to  bi 
years  ago,  gonts  are  still  almost  luikuoTcn, 
excepting  tbe  barn-door  fowl  iire  t'^ilrcmcly 

Tbe  folloning  euumuratiou  of  the  nuiinals  nod  plants  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  portiou*"  of  tbe  "  Records  "  may  be  of  interest.  The  Japanaw 
eqiiivalcuti),  some  few  of  wbicU  are  obsolete,  are  pnt  in  pareotbe  KM, 
together  with  the  Chinese  characters  used  to  write  them : 


Maidials. 
Bear,  (*«mii  fiSl- 
Boar,  f  «■!  fij). 
l>ecr.  {Wia-ct  K-) 
Hare,  (uaagi  Jt-) 
Horse,  (uma  H  and  hovia  li)) 
UoQse  or  Bat,  (n^rf.-unii  g[) 


"Sea-aBB"  iSeat  • 
)niale,  (kujira  ^j. 


Connorant,  (n  H). 

Crow  OT  Barea.  [karaiu  A). 

Dotteri'l  or  Plover  or  Sand-piper,  (eki- 

HciDD  or  Egret  {lagi  £1. 
Kingfisher  {loni-dori  ^  H). 
K„yf.  (Hi.* 


gen-lion '!'_  {michi    riieaaaut  {kigithi  Q|). 
Snipe,  {rhigi  S). 
Swan,  {thiro-tori  fy  A 
BiKun.  WilJ.duck,  (kamo  W- 

-towl,  (kakt  B).  Wild-goose,  (kari  JB)- 


"Tbe  tradition  prcKr\-cd  in  Sect.  CXSIV.  shows  that  in  timet 
quite,  hUlorital  (tbe  lib  century  of  oar  era)  tbe  Bilk«arm  «aa  a  ei 
apparently  importoJ  from  Korea.    It  la  not  only  poaiible,  bnt  ] 
ailken  labriua  irere  occasii)nally  imported  into  Japan  froib  tlif  mui 
earhcr  period,  wbivh  wnuld  .accoimt  for  tbe  m 
and  LXXXIV. 

"Tbe  (necessiHiy  someirbat  arbitrary)  line  between  tuUa 
has  been  drann  at  [b«  opocb  of  the  traditional  conqaest  of  Kom 
JiQ.gu  at  the  coiunii'Ui.'eiuent  of  the  third  century  ol  oor  era,  .1  i. 
ding  to  the  reodvcd  oi'Inions,  that  tbe  Japanese  first  eaniL  1 
eontioenlal  neighbours .  and  began  to  borrow  from  them, 
eluding  Section  of  thij  Introduction  fur  a  demonstration  of  l; 
of  all  the  Eo-called  history  of  Japan  down  to  tha  ci 
of  the  Cbiistian  era.) 

*>See  Sect.  XXIV,  Kou:  4. 
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BepthiBs.  Turlnnida  [ashelloftliefftmily]  (fiUte* 

Crocodile,  (want  ff).^  dami  |p  H). 
Tortoise  (kame  Jl). 

Toad  or  Frog,  (tanigukuy  written  phoiiet-  Plamts. 

ically).  Ampelopsii  terianafoUa  [?]  {kagami  H 

Serpent,  {worochi  |g).  HI). 

Snake   [smaller  than  the  preceding],  Aphananthe    atpera^    {muku,    written 

(hemi  ^.  phonetically). 

Insects.  Aucuba  japonUa  [probably],  (aha-gU 

Centipede,  (mukade  m  ^).  written  phonetically). 

Dragon-fly,  (akidzu  J^  H^).  Bamboo,  (take  Vt)' 

Fly,  [Juihi  jg).  Bamboo-grass  [BamJnua  chino] ,  {uua 

Louse,  (shirami  jH).  /J>  Yt)' 

Silk- worm,  (kahiko  2)*  Barley  [or  wheat?] ,  (mugi  ^). 

Wasp  or  Bee,  (hachi  JS).  Beans    [two  kinds,  tIz.,   Scja  glyeine 

and  Phaseolus  radiatu$  (the  general 

Fishes,  etc.  name  is  mame  J|[,  that  of  the  latter 

Pagrus    cardinalis    [probably] ,    [aka-  species  in  particolar  adzuki^  /f\  Q), 

dahi  ^  jjg)  [or  perhaps  the  Pagrus  Bulrush  [Typhajaponica]  {kama  ifH  Jl). 

cardinalis  (tai  JQ)  is  intended] .  Bush-clover  [Lespedeza  of  varioos  ape- 

Perch  [Percalabrax  japonicus]  {sudzuki  cies],  (liagi  ^). 

m).  Camellia  japoniea  {tsuba-ki  iff), 

B^che-de-mer [genus Pentacta](A;oJ[||{).  Cassia  [Chinese  mythical;  or  perhaps 

Medusa,  (kurage^  written  phonetically).  the  native  Cercidiphyllum  japoniea] , 

(katsurat  variously  written). 

Shells.  Chamoecyparis  obtsusa,  (hi-no-ki  m). 

Area  Suhcrenata  [?]  (hirabu-kahiy  writ-  Cleyera  japoniea   [a;id  another  allied 

ten  phonetically).  but  undetermined  species]  ^{saka-ki  ff). 

Cockle  [Area  Injlata]  {kisa-gahi  'fjj[  ^).  Clubmoss,  (hi-kage  U  jK). 

^  Mr.  Satow,  in  his  translation  of  a  passage  of  the  "  Records  of  Ancient 
Matters  "  forming  part  of  a  note  to  his  third  paper  on  the  '*  Bituals"  in  Vol.  IX, 
Pt.  11  of  these  '•  Transactions",  renders  tcani  by  "shark."  There  is  perhaps  some 
want  of  clearness  in  the  old  historical  books  in  the  details  concerning  the  creature 
in  question,  and  its  yin  is  mentioned  in  the  ."  Chronicles."  But  the  accounts  point 
rather  to  an  amphibious  creature,  conceived  of  as  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
serpent,  than  to  a  fish,  and  the  Chinese  descriptions  quoted  by  the  Japanese  com- 
mentators unmistakably  refer  to  the  crocodile.  The  translator  therefore  sees  no 
Bufiicient  reason  for  abandoning  the  usually  accepted  interpretation  of  wani  (ff)  as 
''  crocodile  "  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  wani  is  never  introduced  into  any  but 
patently  fabulous  stories,  and  that  the  example  of  other  nations,  and  indeed  of 
Japan  itself,  shows  that  myth-makers  have  no  objection  to  embellish  their  tales  by 
the  mention  of  wonders  supposed  to  exist  in  foreign  lands. 

BUP.  VOL.  X. — 5 
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Cocculus  thunbergi  [probably]  (tsudzura  Peach,  {motno  igf). 

JJ  Jf.)  Photinia  glabra  [?j ,  (soba,  written  pLo- 

Cryptomeria  japonica^  (augi  jg).  netically). 

Eulalia  japonica  (kaya  gp  ]^).  Pine-tree,  (matsu  f^), 

Evonymus  japonicaj  (masa-kij^^';^).  Pueraria  thunbergiana,  (kudzu  ](). 

Ginger,    [or  perhaps  the  Xanthoxylon  Beed,  (ashi  3J). 

is  intended]  {Jiazhikami  ||).  Kice,  (ine  IjQ). 

Ilalochloa  macrantha    [but  it  is  not  Sea-weed   [or  the  original  term  may 

certain  that  this  is  the  sea- weed  in-  designate  a  particular  species] ,  (me 

tended]  (komo^']^),  }S  W)- 

Holly  [or  rather  the  Olea  aqidfolium^  Sedge  [Scirpuimaritimus~\y  (fuge^), 

which  closely  resembles  holly] , /h7«-  Spindle-tree      [Kronymut     rodieaiu], 

ra-gi  j(^),  {maftaki  no  kadura  JJ|  (ff  ]{). 

Ejiot-grass  [Polygonum  tinctoriwn]  (awi  Vegetable  Wax -tree  [Rhus  succedanea] , 

m)'  (hazhi)  81). 

Lily,  (saw I  written  phonetically,  yania-  Vine,  {yebi-kadzura  ^  55) • 

yuri-gusa  A  A3!^i  and  saki-kusa  Wild  cherry  [or  birch ?J,  (luihaka  ^ 

Madder,  (akane  ^).  Wild   chive     [or    rather   the   alUwn 

Millet    [Panicnm  italicxun]^  {aha  55).  oJorM7;i,  which  closely  resembles  itj, 

Moss,  (koke  ||).  (ka-mira  JjjL  ^).        • 

Oak  (two  species,  one  evergreen  and  Winter-cherry     [Physalis     alkekengi] 

one    deciduous, — Quercus    myrsintr,'  (aka-kagachi    written    phonetically, 

foUa^  Q.deniata  (kashi  ^  j^,  kashiwa  and  also  liohodzuki  Qj(  fgjjf), 

tt)]. 

The  later  portious  of  the  work  furnish  in  addition  the  following : — 

Animals.  Tunny,   [a  kind  of,  viz.  Thyimus  $ihi] 

Cow  [ushi  ifi).  {shibi  jf ). 

Dog,  (inu  -j^).  Crab,  {kani  g). 

Crane,  [genus  Grux^  (tadzu  JJj).  Horse-fly  {amu  |f ). 

Dove  or  Pigeon,  (hato  j|[g).  Oyster  (kaki  |p[). 
Grebe,  {niJio-dori  9I|  ^). 

Lark,  (hibari  g  ^).  Plants. 

Peregrine  falcon,  (/ia}/a&Uj(a  ^).  Alder  [AIhuh  marUima]{hari-no-kif/[^. 

Hed-  throated  quail,  (udzura  ^^^).  Aralia  {mi-tmna-gashiha  ^  fH  |g). 

Tree-sparrow  {suzuine  3J).  Brasetiia  peliata  (nunaha  {jf). 

Wag-tail,     [probably]     (nuina-bashiray  Cabbage  [hrasfiira]  (atcona  JgJ  ^). 

written  phonetically).  Catalpa  Kaempferi  [but  some  say  the 

Wren,  (sazaki  |g  JJ}).  cherry  is  meant]  (adzusa  ^•). 

Dolpliin,  (irvka  \  H  ^Y  Chestnut  {kurl  5jB). 

Trout,    [Plccoglossus  altiiclig]    {ayu^  Dioscorea  quinqncloba  {tokoro-dzuraHf 

ft).  JS)- 
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Ev(mymu8  sieboldianua  {maynmi  ;)cfl)*  Orange  {taekibana  Ht). 

Goard  {hisago  JH).  Podocarpui  maerophylla  {maki  H^). 

Hedysarum  escuUnhtm  (wogi  )1Q.  Badish,  [Raphanui  saHvus]   {oho-ne  '^ 

Hydropyrum  latifolium  {komo  H).  ;fR). 

Kadzurajaponica  {sana-kadzuraff},  Sathibu   (written    phonetioally)     [not 

Livistona  sineruU  {ajimaaa  IJH  ^..  identified]. 

Lotus  [nehmbium]   {hachisu  jg|).  Water  caltrop,  [Trapa  bUpinota]  {hUhi 

Musk-melon  (hozochi  ^  Jjj^),  H). 

Oak,    [three  species,  Quercus  serrata  Wild  garlic  lAUium  nipponicum]  (ftu- 

(kunugi  JSA^)  and  Q.  glandulifera       hiru  HffgO. 

(nara  (g),  both  deciduous ;  Q.  gilva  Zelkowa  keaki  [probably]  {Uuki  (jjl). 

(ichiki  ^  t3)  [evergreen] . 

A  few  more  are  probably  preserved  in  the  names  of  places.  G^iiui 
in  Shinano,  the  name  of  a  province,  we  seem  to  have  the  shina  {Tilia 
cor  data),  and  in  Tadetsu  the  tade  {Polygonum  japonicum).  Bat  the 
identification  in  these  cases  is  mostly  uncertain.  It  mast  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  non-scientific  nomenclatares,  several 
species,  and  occasionally  even  more  than  one  genas,  are  incladed  in  a 
single  Japanesp  term.  Thas  chi-doH  (here  always  rendered  **  dotterel ") 
is  the  name  of  any  kind  of  sand-piper,  plover  or  dotterel.  Kari  is  a 
general  name  applied  to  geese,  but  not  to  all  the  species,  and  also  to  the 
great  bustard.  Again  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  in  the  application  of  some  of  these  terms,  differ- 
ences of  usage  between  the  present  day  and  eleven  or  twelve  centuries 
ago.     Absolute  precision  is  therefore  not  attainable.^ 

Noticeable  in  the  above  lists  is  the  abundant  mention  of  plant-names 
in  a  work  which  is  in  no  ways  occupied  with  botany.  Equally  noticeable 
is  the  absence  of  some  of  those  which  are  most  common  at  the  present 
day,  such  as  the  tea- plant  and  the  plum-tree,  while  of  the  orange  we 
are  specially  informed  that  it  was  introduced  from  abroad.^  The  differ- 
ence between  the  various  stones  and  metals  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to 


^^Sect.  CXXVUI  preserves  a  very  early  ornithological  observation  in  the  shape 
of  the  Songs  composed  by  the  Emperor  Nin-toku  and  his  Minister  Take-Uchi  on  the 
subject  of  a  wild-goose  laying  eggs  in  Central  Japan.  These  birds  are  not  known 
to  breed  even  so  far  South  as  the  island  of  Yezo. 

«See  the  legend  in  Sect.  LXXIV. 
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have  attracted  very  little  attention  from  the  Early  Japanese.  In  Ister 
times  the  chief  metals  were  named  mostly  according  to  their  colonr,  as 
follows : 

Yellow  metal (gold). 

White      *«     (silver). 

Red         **     (copper). 

Black       **     (iron). 

Chinese  (or  Korean)...  (bronze). 
Bnt  in  the  **  Records  "  the  only  metal  of  which  it  is  implied  that 
it  was  in  use  from  time  immemorial  is  iron,  while  *'  various  treasoreB 
dazzling  to  the  eye,  from  gold  and  silver  downwards,"  are  only  referred 
to  once  as  existing  in  the  far- western  land  of  Korea.  Bed  clay  is  the  sole 
kind  of  earth  specially  named. 

The  words  relative  to  colour  which  occur  ai-e  : — 

Black. 

Blue  (including  Green). 

Rod. 

Piebald  (of  horses). 

White. 
Yellow  is  not  mentioned  (except  in  the  foreign  Chinese  phrase  "  the 
Yellow  Stream,"  signifying  Hades,  and  not  to  be  counted  in  this  context)^ 
neither  are  any  of  the  numerous  terms  which  in  Modern  Japanese  serve 
to  distinguish  delicate  shades  of  colour.  We  hear  of  the  "  blue  (or 
green),  i.e,  black")  clouds  "  and  also  of  the  **  blue  (or  green),  sea"  ;  but 
the  **  blue  sky  "  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  here  as  in  so  many  other 
early  literatures,  though  strangely  enough  it  does  occur  in  the  oldest 
written  monuments  of  the  Chinese. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  names  for  the  different  degrees  of 
relationship, — a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  student  of  sociology 
to  warrant  its  being  discussed  at  some  length, — it  may  be  stated  that  in 
modern  Japanese  parlance  tlie  categories  according  to  which  relation- 
ship is  conceived  of  do  not  matorially  differ  from  those  that  are  current 
in  Europe.     Thus  wc  find  fatiier,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  ancle, 

**Mr.  Satow  suggests  that  atoo  ('*blue"  or  "green")  means  properly  anyooloor 
deriyed  from  the  awi  plant  (Polygonum  tinctorium). 
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nephew,  stepfather,  stepson,  father-in-Uw,  son-in-law,  and  ttia  eor* 
responding  terms  for  females, — ^mother,  grandmother  etc.,-— as  well  as 
such  vaguer  designations  as  parents,  ancestors,  consins,  and  kinman. 
The  only  striking  difference  is  that  brothers  and  sisters,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  all  mataally  related  in  the  same  manner,  are  divided  into 
two  categories,  viz.: 

Ani      5J elder  brother (fl),  ..  w^*-* 

Otoutof^ younger  brotherfs),  .<i.».^r^v 

Ane      j/f elder  siBtez(8), 

Imautoi^ yoimger  8iBter(8), 

in  exact  accordance  with  Chinese  usage. 

Now  in  Archaic  times  there  seems  to  have  been  a  different  and  more 
complicated  system,  somewhat  resen^bling  that  which  still  obtains 
among  the  natives  of  Korea,  and  which-  the  introduction  of  Chinese  ideas 
and  especially  the  use  of  the  Chinese  written  characters  must  have  eaused 
to  be  afterwards  abandoned.  There  are  indications  of  it  in  some  of  tlM 
phonetically  written  fragments  of  the  *'  Becords.*'  But  they  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  the  subjeet 
has  puzzled  the  native  literati  themselves.  Moreover  the  English 
language  fails  us  at  this  point,  and  elder  and  younger  brother,  elder 
and  younger  sister  are  the  only  terms  at  the  translator's  command.  It 
may  therefore  be  as  well  to  quote  in  extenso  Motowori's  elucidation  of 
the  Archaic  usage  to  be  found  in  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  63-4  of  his  **  Exposition 
of  the  Records  of  Ancient  Matters.*'^  He  says :  '*  Anciently,  when 
'*  brothers  and  sisters  were  spoken  of,  the  elder  brother  was  called  $$ 
''  or  ani  in  contradistinction  to  the  younger  brothers  and  younger  sister^, 
^'  and  the  younger  brother  also  was  called  se  in  contradistinction  to  tlie 
''  elder  sister.  The  elder  sister  was  called  ane  in  contradistinction  to 
^*  the  younger  sister,  and  the  younger  brother  also  would  use  the  word 
<*  ane  in  speaking  of  his  elder  sister  himself.  The  younger  brother  was 
''  called  oto  in  contradistinction  to  the  elder  brother,  and  the  younger 
''  sister  also  was  called  oto  in  contradistinction  to  the  elder  sister*  The 
''  younger  sister  was  called  imo  in  contradistinction  to  the  elder  brother, 
''  and  the  elder  sister  also  was  called  imo  in  contradistinction  to  the 

^  Only  the  foot-notes  of  the  original  are  omitted,  as  not  being  essential. 
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**  younger  brother.  It  was  also  the  custom  among  brothers  and  sisten 
"  to  use  the  words  iro-se  for  se,  iro-ne  for  ane^  and  iro-do  for  oto,  and 
**  analogy  forces  ns  to  conclude  that  iro-mo  was  used  for  into,'*  (Moto- 
wori  elsewhere  explains  iro  as  a  term  of  endearment  indentical  with  the 
word  irOf  **  love  ;"  but  we  may  hesitate  to  accept  this  view.)  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  nomenclature  was  a 
subordination  of  the  younger  to  the  elder-born  modified  by  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  females  to  the  males.  In  the  East,  especially  in  primitive 
times,  it  is  not  "  place  aux  dames,'*  but  ^^  place  aux  messieurs**. 

Another  important  point  to  notice  is  that,  though  in  a  few  passages 
of  the  **  Records  "  we  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  chief  and 
the  secondary  wives, — perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  favorite  or  better- 
bom,  and  the  less  well-born,  are  meant  to  be  thus  designated, — ^yet  not 
only  is  this  distinction  not  drawn  throughout,  but  the  wife  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  it^io,  ue,  **  younger  sister.'*  In  fact  sister  and  wife  were 
convertible  terms  and  ideas  ;  and  what  in  a  later  stage  of  Japanese,  as 
of  Western,  civilization  is  abhorred  as  incest  was  in  Archaic  Japanese 
times  the  common  practice.  We  also  hear  of  marriages  with  half- 
sisters,  with  stepmothers,  and  with  aunts ;  and  to  wed  two  or  three 
sisters  at  the  same  time  was  a  recognized  usage.  Most  such  nnions 
were  naturally  so  contrary  to  Chinese  ethical  ideas,  that  one  of  the  first 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  Japan  was  the  stigmatizing  of  them 
as  incest ;  and  the  conflict  between  the  old  native  custom  and  the 
imported  moral  code  is  seen  to  have  resulted  in  political  troubles.^ 
Marriage  with  sisters  was  naturally  the  first  to  disappear,  and  indeed 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  the  gods  ;  but  unions  with  half- 
sisters,  aunts,  etc.,  lasted  on  into  the  historic  epoch.  Of  exogamy,  such 
as  obtains  in  China,  there  is  no  trace  in  any  Japanese  document,  nor 
do  any  other  artificial  impediments  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  free  choice  of  the  Early  Japanese  man,  who  also  (in  some  cases  at 
least)  received  a  dowry  with  his  bride  or  brides. 

:*«  *^  ^  «f«  ■  .1^  «v  «•«  v^  %^  ^  ^ 

*»*  "g*  *|«  *(*  -^  •!*  *,*  ^*  Jp  ^»  ^ 

If,  taking  as  our  guides  the  incidental  notices  which  are  scattered 


^See  the  story  of  Prince  Earn,  which  is  probably  historical,  in  Sects.  CXLI 
et  ieq. 
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ap  and  down  the  pages  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  "  Beeords  "  we 
endeavoar  to  follow  an  Archaic  Japanese  throngh  the  chief  events  of 
bis  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by 
recalling  what  has  already  been  alladed  to  as  the  *'  partnrition-hoase  " 
built  by  the  mother,  and  in  which,  as  we  are  specially  told  that  it  wif 
made  windowless,  it  would  perhaps  be  contradictory  to  say  that  the 
infant  first  saw  the  light.  Soon  after  birth  a  name  was  given  to  it,— 
given  to  it  by  the  mother, — such  name  generally  containing  some 
appropriate  personal  reference.  In  the  most  ancient  times  each  person 
(so  far  as  we  can  judge)  bore  but  one  name,  or  rather  one  string  of 
words  compounded  together  into  a  sort  of  personal  designation.  Bat 
already  at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch  we  are  met  by  the  mention 
of  surnames  and  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  fitting  word,  the 
translator  has  ventured  to  call  *'  gentile  names,"  bestowed  by  the 
sovereign  as  a  recompense  for  some  noteworthy  deed.^ 

It  may  be  gathered  from  onr  text  that  the  idea  of  calling  in  the 
services  of  wet-nurses  in  certain  exceptional  cases  had  already  suggested 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  ruling  class,  whose  infants*  were  likewise  some- 
times attended  by  special  bathing- women.  To  what  we  should  call 
edacatioD,  whether  mental  or  physical,  there  is  absolutely  no  reference 
made  in  the  histories.  All  that  can  be  inferred  is  that,  when  old  enough 
to  do  so,  the  boys  began  to  follow  one  of  the  callings  of  hunter  or 
fisherman,  while  the  girls  staid  at  home  weaving  the  garments  of  the 
family.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  generally  of  a  treacher- 
ous  kind,  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  warriors  occupied  themselves  in 
cultivating  patches  of  ground.  The  very  little  which  is  to  be  gathered 
concerning  the  treatment  of  old  people  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  well  cared  for. 

We  arc  nowhere  told  of  any  wedding  ceremonies  except  the 
giving  of  presents  by  the  bride  or  her  father,  the  probable  reason  being 

^7  The  custom  of  using  sumames  was  certaiuly  borrowed  from  China,  although 
the  Japaucso  have  not,  like  the  Koreans,  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  actual  sur- 
names in  use  in  that  country.  The  "  gentile  names"  may  have  sprung  up  more 
naturally,  though  they  too  show  traces  of  Chinese  influence.  Those  most  frequently 
met  with  arc  Agata-nushi,  Ason,  Atahe^  Kimiy  MtyaUuko,  Murazhit  OmU  Sukunet 
and  Wake.    Boo  above,  pp.  xv-xvi. 
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that  no  each  ceremonies  existed.  Indeed  late  on  into  the  Middle  Agea 
cohabitation  alone  constitated  matrimony, — cohabitation  often  secret  at 
first,  bat  afterwards  acknowledged,  when,  instead  of  going  roand  under 
cover  of  night  to  visit  his  mistress,  the  young  man  brought  her  back 
publicly  to  his  parents'  house.  Mistress,  wife,  and  concubine  were  tfana 
terms  which  were  not  distinguished,  and  the  woman  could  naturally  be 
discarded  at  any  moment.  She  indeed  was  expected  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  man  with  whom  she  had  had  more  than  a  passing  intimacy,  but 
no  reciprocal  obligation  bound  him  to  her.  Thus  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
gods  is  made  to  address  her  husband  in  a  poem  which  says  : 

'*Thoa indeed,  being  a  man,  probably  hast  on  the 

various  island-headlands  that  thou  seest,  and  on  every  beach-head- 
land that  thou  lookest  on,  a  wife  like  the  young  herbs.  But  I,  alas  1 
being  a  woman,  have  no  man  except  thee ;  I  have  no  spouse  except 
thee,**  etc.,  etc.*® 

In  this  sombre  picture  the  only  graceful  touch  is  the  custom  which 
lovers  or  spouses  had  of  tying  each  other's  girdles  when  about  to  part 
for  a  time, — a  ceremony  by  which  they  implied  that  they  would  be  con- 
stant to  each  other  during  the  period  of  absence.^  What  became  of  the 
children  in  cases  of  conjugal  separation  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  the 
only  instance  which  is  related  at  length,  we  find  the  child  left  with  the 
father  ;  but  this  instance  is  not  a  normal  one.'^  Adoption  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  traditions ;  so  that  when  we  meet  with  it  later  on 
we  shall  probably  be  justified  in  tracing  its  introduction  to  Chinese 
sources. 

Of  death-bed  scenes  and  d3ring  speeches  we  hear  but  little,  and  that, 
little  need  not  detain  us.  The  burial  rites  are  more  important.  The 
various  ceremonies  observed  on  such  an  occasion  are  indeed  not  ex* 
plicitly  detailed.  But  we  gather  thus  much :  that  the  hut  tenanted  by 
the  deceased  was  abandoned, — an  ancient  custom  to  whose  former  ex- 
istence the  removal  of  the  capital  at  the  commencement  of  each  new 
80vereign*8  reign  long  continued  to  bear  witness, — and  that  the  body 


^  See  Sect.  XXV.  (the  second  Song  in  that  Section). 
«»See  Sect.  LXXI,  Note  12. 
soSee  Sect.  XUI. 
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was  first  deposited  for  some  days  iu  a  '*  moaruiug-honse/'  daring  which 
interval  the  survivors  (tbough  their  tears  aud  lameutations  ore  also  men- 
tioued)  held  a  curoasal,  feasting  perhaps  ou  the  food  which  was  specially 
prepared  as  an  offering  to  the  d^ad  person.  Afterwards,  the  corpse  was 
interred,  presumably  in  a  wooden  bier,  as  the  introduction  of  stone  tombs 
is  specially  noted  by  the  historian  as  having  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  8ui-nia,  and  wivs  therefore  believed  by  those 
^vllo  handed  down  the  legendary  history  to  have  been  a  comparatively 
recent  innoviilion,  the  date  assigned  to  this  monarch  by  the  aathor  of 
the  "  Chronicles  "  coinciding  with  the  latter  part  of  our  first,  and  the 
iitbt  half  of  our  second  centuries.  To  a  time  not  long  anterior 
is  attributed  the  aboUtion  of  a  custom  previously  observed  at 
the  intoiuients  of  royal  personages.  This  custom  was  the  burying 
alive  of  some  of  their  retainers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb. 
We  know  also,  both  from  other  early  literary  sources  aud  from  tlie 
finds  which  liave  recently  rewarded  the  labours  of  archaeologists,  that 
articles  of  clothing,  ornaments,  etc.,  were  buried  with  the  corpse.  It  is 
all  the  more  curiuus  that  the  **  Records  "  should  nowhere  make  any 
reference  to  such  a  custom,  and  is  a  proof  (if  any  be  needed)  of  the 
necessity  of  not  relying  exclusively  on  any  single  authority,  however 
res[)i'ct:ible,  if  the  full  and  true  picture  of  Japanese  antiquity  is  to  be 
nslorcd.  A  few  details  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  burying 
reiaiiurs  alive  round  their  nnister's  tomb,  and  of  the  substitution  for 
til  is  oiicl  holocaust  of  images  in  clay  will  be  found  in  Sect.  LXIII, 
Nolo  *iv),  and  in  Sect.  LXXV,  Note  4,  of  the  following  translation." 
It  the  custom  be  one  which  is  propeHy  included  under  the  heading  of 
human  hacrificcs,  it  is  the  only  form  of  such  sacrifices  of  which  the 
earliest  recorded  Japanese  social  state  retained  any  trace.  The  absence 
of  slavery  is  another  hononrahlo  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
cruel  })unislancnts  were  dealt  out  to  enemies  and  wrongdoers.  Their 
nails  W(  re  extracted,  the  sinews  of  their  knees  were  cut,  thoy  were  liuried 
up  to  the  neck  so  that  their  eyes  burst,  etc.     Death,   too,  was  inflicted 


'^Ml';>ios<  iitations  of  theso  clay  iinnfrfp  (fi'Vchi'Vin-tjiyo)  Mill  hv  fonijil  in 
Taliiu  XII  of  Mr.  IJcury  von  Sicbolcl's  **  Nutes  on  Jap:nieKc  Avchrcology,"  nndin 
aMf.  Saiuw'rt  i):.;)cr  on  *' ADcicnt  S;pulirhral  MuundH  in  Kaudzuke "  publithed  in 
Vol.  VU,  Pt.  m,  pp.  313  et  icq.  of  these  "  Trausactiona." 

»UP.  VOL.  X. — C 
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for  the  most  trivial  offences.  Of  branding,  or  rather  tattooing,  the  fiica 
as  a  punishment  there  are  one  or  two  incidental  mentions.  Bat  as  no 
tattooing  or  other  marking  or  painting  of  the  body  for  any  other  purpose 
is  ever  alladed  to,  with  the  solitary  exception  in  one  passage  of  the 
painting  of  her  eyebrows  by  a  woman,  it  is  possible  that  the  penal  nse 
of  tattooing  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  to  whom  it  was 
not  unknown. 

The  shocking  obscenity  of  word  and  act  to  which  the  **  Records'* 
bear  witness  is  another  ugly  feature  which  must  not  quite  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  true  that  decency,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  very 
modern  product,  and  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  society  in  the 
barbarous  stage.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  range  of  literature  might 
perhaps  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  the  naive  filthiness  of  the 
passage  forming  Sect.  lY.  of  the  following  translation,  or  to  the  extraordin- 
ary topic  which  the  hero  Yamato-Take  and  his  mistress  Miyazu  are  made 
to  select  as  the  theme  of  poetical  repartee.^'  One  passage  likewise  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  most  beastly  crimes  were  commonly  committed." 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  useful  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  to  call  attention  to  a  few  arts  and  products  with  which 
the  early  Japanese  were  7wt  acquainted.  Thus  they  had  no  tea,  no  fJEUis, 
no  porcelain,  no  lacquer, — none  of  the  things,  in  fact,  by  which  in  later 
times  they  have  been  chiefly  known.  They  did  not  yet  use  vehicles  of 
any  kind.  They  had  no  accurate  method  of  computing  time,  no  money, 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  medicine.  Neither,  though  'they  possessed  some 
sort  of  music,  and  poems  a  few  of  which  at  least  are  not  without  merit,'' 
do  we  hear  anything  of  the  art  of  drawing.  But  the  most  important 
art  of  which  they  were  ignorant  is  that  of  writing.    As  some   misap- 

MSee  Sect.  LXXXVH. 

"See  Sect.  XCVn. 

^  A  translation, — especially  a  literal  prose  translation, — is  not  ealcnlated  to 
show  off  to  best  advantage  the  poetry  of  an  alien  race.  Bat  even  subject  to  this 
drawback,  the  present  writer  would  bo  surprised  if  it  wore  not  granted  that  poetifl 
fire  and  grace  are  displayed  in  some  of  the  Love-Songs  (for  instance  the  third  Song 
in  Sect.  XXIV  and  both  Songs  in  Sect.  XXY),  and  a  quaint  pathos  in  certain  others 
(for  instance  in  Yamato-Take's  address  to  his  **  elder  brother  the  pine-iree,'* 
and  in  his  Death-Songs  contained  in  Sect.  LXXXIX). 
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prehension  has  existed  on  this  head,  and  scholars  in  Europe  have 
been  misled  by  the  inventions  of  zealons  champions  of  the  ShintS 
religion  into  a  belief  in  the  so-called  ''Divine  Characters/'  by  them 
alleged  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Japanese  gods  and  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Japanese  people  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  ideographic  writing,  it  must  be  stated  precisely  that  all  the 
traditions  of  the  '*  Divine  Age  ",  and  of  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Emperors 
down  to  the  third  century  of  our  era  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
maintain  a  complete  silence  on  the  subject  of  writing,  writing  materials, 
and  records  of  every  kind.  Books  are  nowhere  mentioned  till  a  period 
confessedly  posterior  to  the  opening  up  of  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  the  first  books  whose  names  occur  are  the  '*  Lun  Yii  *' 
and  the  **  Ch'ien  Tzu  WSn",'*  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  over 
to  Japan  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin, — according  to  the  same 
chronology  in  the  year  284  after  Christ.  That  even  this  statement  is 
antedated,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  **  Ch'ien  TztL  W£n"  was  not 
written  till  more  than  two  centuries  later, — a  fact  which  is  worthy  the 
*  attention  of  those  who  have  been  disposed  simply  to  take  on  trust  the 
assertions  of  the  Japanese  historians.  It  should  likewise  be  mentioned 
that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Aston,  the  Japanese  terms 
fumi  **  written  document,'*  SLiidfude  **  pen,"  are  probably  corruptions  of 
foreign  words. '^    The  present,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 


^  Viz.  of  the  Chinese  3J(  and  S  (i^  ^e  modem  Mandarin  pronunciation  wen  and 
pi).  Mr.  Aston  would  seem  to  derive  both  the  Japanese  term  f tide  and  the  Korean 
put  iudependcutly  from  the  Chinese  sg.  The  present  writer  thinks  it  more  likely 
that  the  Japanese  fude  was  borrowed  mediately  through  the  Korean  put.  In  any 
case,  as  it  regularly  corresponds  with  the  latter  according  to  the  laws  of  letter- 
change  subsisting  between  the  two  languages,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Japanese 
term  would  still  have  to  be  considered  borrowed,  even  if  the  derivation  of  put 
kom  ^  had  to  be  abandoned ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  Korean  and  Japanese  to 
have  independently  selected  the  same  root  to  denote  such  a  thing  as  a  '*  pen."  As 
to  the  correctness  of  the  derivation  olfumi  from  3J(  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  it 
had  long  ago  struck  even  the  Japanese  themselves,  who  are  not  prompt  to  acknow- 
ledge such  loans.  They  usually  derive /ude  from/ttmi-t,e,  **  document  hand,'*  and 
thus  again  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Chinese  ^  as  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
word  for  **  pen." 
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wliole  question  of  tlio  so-called  **  Divine  Cliaractors/*  which  ^ifotowori, 
the  aiost  patriotic  as  well  as  the  most  IcanuHl  of  the  Japanese  literati^ 
dismisses  in  a  note  to  (lio  Prolcj^onieiia  of  liis  **  Exposition  of  the 
Records  of  Ancient   blatters"    \\itli   the  nmiirk  that  tliev '*  are  a  late 

m 

forgery  over  which  n*)  wi»nls  iietd  be  ^va^to(l."  Ihit  as  this  mare's 
nest  has  hc«  ii  imported  into  the  iiiM:ns>ion  of  the  Earlv  Jatumcse  Koeial 
state,  and  as  the  point  is  one  on  wliich  tiie  ahsoliite  si!. -nee  of  the  oarly 
traditions  hears  such  <'har  testimony,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it  by 
without  some  brief  allui«ion. 

V. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  IDEAS  01'  THE  I:AULY  JAPANESE,  BKGINNING8 
OF  Tai:  JAPANESE  NATION,  AND  CUEDIBILITY  OF  THE 

NATIONAL    RECORDS. 

The  religious  beliefs  »)f  the  modern  nj>hohlers  of  Shinto"  may  he 
ascertained  wilhoiit  much  dilViculty  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  the 
loaders  of  the  mov<»ment  which  has  end(  avoun  d  durin*,'  the  last  century 
and  a  half  to  des'.roy  the  influence  of  ihiil.Uii^m  and  of  the  CUinestf 
philosophy,  and  which  ha*^  latteily  su<rcoeded  t<»  some  extent  in  sup- 
plantinj^  tliuse  two  forei^.^!  systtins.  Bur  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  imi)ossil)h'  fur  nun  reallv  to  turn  bark  a  thousand  vcars  in 
rclij^ious  thouLjiit  and  a^'t :  auil  when  we  try  l<)  disei>ver  the  primitive 
opinions  that  Wt-re  enttrrtaiiu'd  by  the  .lai>an.'.-e  people  ]>rior  to  the 
intnidueliuii  of  the  Chinese  culture,  we  j;re  nii't  by  dilliculties  that  at 
first  seem  i!isu{)erable.  Tlie  do.*um.'n*s  are  s-.'aiity,  and  the  modern 
commentaries  untrustworthy,  for  tluy  are  all  written  under  the  influence 
of  a  preconc- ived  e.pinion.  Mi)reover,  the  jiroblem  is  apparently  com- 
plicated by  a  mixture  of  raees  and  myt!iulo;:jix"-",  and  by  a  filtering  in  of 
Cljinese  ideas  nr;'viv)i;^  \i)  l-ie  compilation  of  dx.cunients  of  anj'  Si»rt, 
though  these  ar.*  c  .nsi«h  r.iii'.':s  wlii -h  have  hi^lu'itt)  scarcely  hem  taken 
into  acciuint  I;'  f.  i-i;x!:  rs,  :-:d  are  d<-si-.'uedly  n{-u':ected  and  idiscurod 
bv  such  narrov.iv  vatric'iic  na'ive  v.riti:r:>  as  ^Mo'.-.w  .ri  nnd  Hirata. 

In  the  poli-.i<'al  fi;-!  1  '.he  ''iHiculties  aif  i:c*  I'-  •   V";t  rather  gi'eater ; 
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^'Tlio  ^''liiri' -.''  olivi  v:'.'Y<  V  t  1  t'l  ^vriti-  i!:i-  v;(ul  ;iro  t^  i^-  ^'^'i<^l»  si;::r!ify  the 
"  W:iy  of  thf  G  » '.-i."  Thj  l.Tin  w.'-;  al.»yt'.'J  in  orJirr  to  diStin^^uish  tho  old  native 
beliefs  from  Buddhism  and  Confucianism. 
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for  when  once  tlio  Imporinl  HiniKe  nnd  tlie  centrrilize.l  Juprineee  polity, 
ii8  we  kuow  it  from  tlio  sixtli  or  bovpuUi  coutiiry  of  our  era  downwariJs; 
beuiima  fully  iJstiiMiMlied,  il  wan  but  too  clearly  in  tlio  iutereRt  of  tba 
powers  thnt  lie  to  t'fl'nce  an  fur  tia  poniiiljle  tlio  Inioe  of  different  govorn- 
iRciital  arniiigcimciits  wliioli  may  linve  proct^dcil  tlicni,  nnd  to  ciiiiee  it  to 
be  believed  lliat',  ns  tilings  wttro  tlion,  n>  lirnl  thoy  nlways  been.  The 
E;npL'i-iir  Ti>in-niii,  with  bis  nnxiety  to  ninoNil  "  tlio  duviations  from  truth 
Riul  tlie  einply  fiiisHibouds "  of  tbe  biHturintl  dooumenti  preserved  by 
tiio  vmiuiis  faniilitiij,  iitid  lliu  ntitlior  of  llio  "  Cliniiiiclea  of  Jnpnn  "  with 
bis  elaborate  system  of  ficttlioiiB  dates,  recur  to  our  minds,  and  we  nsk 
ourselves  to  what  extent  similar  garbliii^s  of  biHtory, — aomotimeB  inten- 
tional, somutimea  umntenllanal, — uiiiy  linve  gtme  on  during  earlier  iigea, 
wliou  lliero  wiiii  eveu  lees  to  aUeek  tLom  tbnn  there  was  in  the  eighth 
ccntuLy.  If,  tborefore,  liie  trnnsliitor  beie  gives  expresBion  to  a  few 
opiniuna  fuiimied  cbiofly  on  a  caruful  study  of  tbe  text  tt{  tlie  "  Beeords 
of  AiiciL^nt  Mattdi's"  bol|ied  out  by  u  aludy  of  Ibo  "  C'lirojiioIeB  of 
JiLpiiM,"  hb  would  b«  undi',rKtu[id  to  do  so  witli  grent  diffidence,  especially 
witli  re<;aril  to  bis  few  (so  to  eponk)  constructive  remorks.  As  to  tlie 
deslriictivo  itide  uf  tbe  criticiHiil,  tliero  uet^d  be  less  beuitntion  ;  for  tba 
old  liisloiicH  bmir  c-vldenoe  tuo  coucluHivuIy  against  tlieinselves  for  it  to 
be  possible  for  tlm  earlior  portions  of  tliotu,  nt  Icnat,  to  stand  tbe  test  of 
»i)boi-  inve.il.it;ntiim.  Bt'tne  endenvonring  to  piece  togetlier  tlio  'little 
Uiat  is  fuutid  la  tbe  "  lleuoi-ds  "  to  illustrnte  the  beliefs  uf  Ardinie 
.Titp:ini'-^o  times,  it  u(iH  b«  iii-aBiiKary,  nt  tlio  riiik  uf  dulnesa,  to  (five  a 
fiuininary  of  tlio  old  trmlitioni!  as  tliey  liu  bufore  ua  in  tbeir  entirety, 
iifi.er  wliicli  will  be  linzarded  a  ft-w  spceiiliitiunR  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
earlier  tiibas  wbieb  combined  to  form  tiio  JapnnnBe  people ;  for  tbe  four 
qiiosliotH  uf  reli|jioii3  beliefs,  of  political  iirningoments,  of  race,  and  of 
llie  rre^Iibility  of  (locnmcnta,  itU  liaiig  eloHcly  together  uid,  pruparly 
speaking',  form  but  one  biglily  ooinpli^x  pioblom. 

Greiitly  coudeusod.  tlio  Hilrly  Jupanase  tradilions  amount  to  tbia : 
AfhT  an  indRfiuituly  lonj;  period,  during  wbioh  were  born  a  Dumber 
»r  ab~lract  deiliua,  wlio  am  diffei-ently  euuuiwatud  in  Ibo  "  Rfcords  " 
!.::^!  ill  tbe  "  Cbruuiclen,"  two  of  thoHn  di'ilics,  a  brother  and  Kiater  named 
I/!ui;.^u  iiiid  Inanauii  (f./.,  tbe  "  Mule  Wbo  Invites  "  nnd  tlie  ■'  Female  Who' 
Invites  "),  nre  united  in  marriage,  aod  give  birtli  t<i  tbe  various  islands 
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of  the  Japanese  archipelago.  When  they  have  finished  prodacing  islands, 
they  proceed  to  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
many  of  whom  correspond  to  what  we  should  call  personifications 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  though  personification  is  a  word  which,  in  its 
legitimate  acceptation,  is  foreign  to  the  Japanese  mind.  The  birth  of 
the  Fire-God  causes  Izanami*s  death,  and  the  most  striking  episode  of  the 
whole  mythology  then  ensues,  when  her  husband,  Orpheus-like,  visits 
her  in  the  under- world  to  implore  her  to  return  to  him.  She  would 
willingly  do  so,  and  bids  him  wait  while  she  consults  with  the  deities  of 
the  place.  But  he,  impatient  at  her  long  tarrying,  breaks  o£f  one  of  the 
end-teeth  of  the  comb  stuck  in  the  left  bunch  of  his  hair,  lights  it  and 
goes  in,  only  to  find  her  a  hideous  mass  of  corruption,  in  whose  midst 
are  seated  the  eight  Gods  of  Thunder.  This  episode  ends  with  the 
deification"  of  three  peaches  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  retreat  before 
the  armies  of  the. under- world,  and  with  bitter  words  exchanged  between 
him  and  his  wife,  who  herself  pursues  him  as  far  as  the  "  Even  Pass  of 
Hades.'' 

Returning  to  Himuka  in  south-western  Japan,  Izanagi  purifies  him- 
self by  bathing  in  a  stream,  and,  as  he  does  so,  fresh  deities  are  bom 
from  each  article  of  clothing  that  he  throws  down  on  the  river-bank,  and 
from  each  part  of  his  person.  One  of  these  deities  was  the  Sun-Goddess, 
who  was  bom  from  his  left  eye,  while  the  Moon-God  sprang  from  Lis 
right  eye,  and  the  last  bom  of  all,  Susa-no-Wo,  whose  name  the  translator 
renders  by  '*  the  Impetuous  Male,"  was  born  from  his  nose*  Between 
these  three  children  their  father  divides  the  inheritance  of  the  universe. 

At  this  point  the  story  loses  its  unity.  The  Moon- God  is  no  more 
heard  of,  and  the  traditions  concerning  the  Sun-Goddess  and  those 
concerning  the  *^  Impetuous  Male  Doity  "  diverge  in  a  manner  which  is 
productive  of  inconsistencies  in  the  remainder  of  the  mythology.  The 
Sun-Goddess  and  the  **  Impetuous  Male  Deity  "  have  a  violent  quarrel 
and  at  last  the  latter  breaks  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  hall  in  Heaven 
where  his  sister  is  sitting  at  work  with  the  celestial  weaving-maidens^ 
and  through  it  lets  fall  **  a  heavenly  piebald  horse  which  he  had  flayed 

'^Conf.  p.  xvii,  last  paragraph  for  the  modifiod  sense  in  whioh  alone  the  woid 
**  deification ''  can  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  Early  Japanese  worship. 
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with  a  backward  flaying.*'  The  conseqaenees  of  this  aet  were  so 
disastrons,  that  the  San-Goddess  withdrew  for  a  season  into  a  cave, 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  eight  hundred  myriad  (according  to  the 
"  Chronicles  '*  eighty  myriad)  deities  with  difficulty  allured  her.  The 
**  Impetuous  Male  Deity  "  was  thereupon  banished,  and  the  Sun-GoddesB 
remained  mistress  of  the  field.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  thenceforward 
retires  into  the  background,  and  the  most  bulky  section  of  the  mytho- 
logy consists  of  stories  concerning  the  '*  Impetuous  Male  Deity "  and 
his  descendants,  who  are  represented  as  the  monarchs  of  Japan,  or 

rather  of  the  province  of  Idzumo.    The  '*  Impetuous  Male  Deity  "  him* 

• 

self,  whom  his  father  had  charged  with  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  never 
assumea  that  rule,  but  first  has  a  curiously  told  amorous  adventure  and  an 
encounter  with  an  eight-forked  serpent  in  Idzumo,  and  afterwards 
reappears  as  the  capricious  and  filthy  deity  of  Hades,  who  however 
seems  to  retain  some  power  over  the  land  of  the  living,  as  he  invests 
his  descendant  of  the  sixth  generation  with  the  sovereignty  of  Japan. 
Of  this  latter  personage  a  whole  cycle  of  stories  is  told,  all  centering 
in  Idzumo.  We  learn  of  his  conversations  with  a  hare  and  with  a 
mouse,  of  the  prowess  and  cleverness  which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  his  ancestor  in  Hades,  which  is  in  this  cycle  of  traditions  a 
much  less  mysterious  place  than  the  Hades  visited  by  Izanagi,  of  hia 
amours,  of  his  triumph  over  his  .eighty  brethren,  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  jealous  empress,  and  of  his  numerous  descendants, 
many  of  whom  have  names  that  are  particularly  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. We  hear  too  in  a  tradition,  which  ends  in  a  pointless  manner, 
of  a  microscopic  deity  who  comes  across  the  sea  to  ask  this  monarch  of 
Idzumo  to  share  the  sovereignty  with  him. 

This  last-mentioned  legend  repeats  itself  in  the  sequel.  The  Sun- 
Goddess,  who  on  her  second  appearance  is  constantly  represented  as 
acting  in  concert  with  the  **  High  August  Producing  Wondrous  Deity," 
— one  of  the  abstractions  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
**  Records," — resolves  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  on  a  child 
of  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were  hers  or  that  of  her  brother  the 
'*  Impetuous  Male  Deity."  Three  embassies  are  sent  from  Heaven  to 
Idzumo  to  arrange  matters,  but  it  is  only  a  fourth  that  is  successful,  the 
final  ambassadors  obtaining  the  submission  of  the  monarch  or  deity  of 
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Idzumo,  who  snrrcudcrs  his  soverciguiy  and  promises  to  serve  the  new 
dyuasty  (apparently  iu  tlie  under- world),  if  a  palace  or  temple  he  huilt  for 
him  and  he  be  appropriately  worshipped.  Tliereupou  the  child  of  the 
deity  whom  the  Sun-Goddess  had  original!}'  wished  to  make  sovereign  of 
Japan,  descends  to  earth, — not  to  Idzumo  in  the  north-west,  be  it  men- 
tioned, as  the  logical  sequence  of  the  story  would  load  one  to  expect, — 
but  to  the  peak  of  a  mountain  in  the  south- western  island  of  Kiushiu. 

Here  follows  a  quaint  tale  accounting  for  the  odd  appearance  of  the 
b^che-de-mer,  and  another  to  (iccount  for  the  shortness  of  the  lives  of 
mortals,  after  which  we  are  toM  of  the  birth  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  heaven-descended  deity's  three  sons.  Two  of  these,  llo-deri  and 
Ho-wori,  whose  names  may  bo  Englished  as  *'  Firo-Shine  "  ani\  *•  Fire- 
Subside,"  are  the  heroes  of  a  very  curit>us  legend,  which  includes  an 
elaborate  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  hitter  to  the  i)ahice  of  the  God  of 
Ocean,  and  of  a  curse  or  spell  which  gained  for  him  the  victory  over  his 
elder  brother,  and  enabled  him  to  dwell  peacefully  in  his  puhico  nt 
Takachiho  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  years, — the  first  state- 
ment resembling  a  date  which  the  **  Records  "  contain.  This  personage^s 
Bon  married  his  own  aunt,  and  was  the  fatlu-r  of  four  chihlron,  (mo  of 
whom  **  treading  on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  crossed  over  to  the  Eternal 
Land,'*  while  a  second  *'  went  into  the  sea  ])lain,"  and  tlie  two  others 
moved  eastward,  fighting  with  the  chii'fs  of  Kibi  and  Yaninto,  having 
adventures  with  gods  both  with  and  without  tails,  being  assisted  by  a 
miraculous  sword  and  a  gigantic  crow,  and  naming  the  various  places 
they  passed  through  after  incnlenls  in  their  own  career,  as  '*  the  Impetuous 
Male  "  and  other  divine  personages  had  done  before  them.  One  of  these 
brothers  was  Kamu-Yannito-lhaie-Biko,  who  (the  other  having  died  before 
him)  was  first  given  the  title  of  Jini-mu  Ten-no  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  after  the  date  which  in  the  *'  Chronicles  "  is  assigned  as  thai 
of  his  decease. 

Henceforth  Yamato,  which  liad  scarcely  been  mentioned  before, 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  it  become  tlie  cmtre  of  the  story,  and 
Idzumo  again  emerges  into  importance.  A  very  inch'cent  love-tale  forms 
abridge  which  unites  the  two  fragments  of  the  niNthohig}-;  and  the 
"Great  Deity  of  Miwa,"  who  is  identified  with  the  deposed  monarch  of 
Idzumo,  appears  on  the  scene.     Indeed  daring  the  rest  of  the  story  this 
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<<  Great  Deity  of  Miwa,"  and  his  oolleagae  the  '<  Small  Angaat  Ddty  "  * 
(Snkuna-Mi-Eami'"),  the  deity  Izasa-Wake,  the  tlxree  Water-€h>d8  of 
Sami,  and  the  "  Great  Deity  of  Kadzoraki/'  of  whom  there  is  00  striking 
a  mention  in  Sect.  CLYIII,  form,  with  the  Son-Goddess  and  with  a 
certain  divine  sword  preserved  at  the  temple  of  Isonokami  in  Yamato, 
the  only  objects  of  worship  specially  named,  the  other  gods  and 
goddesses  being  no  more  heard  of.  This  portion  of  the  story  is  closed 
by  an  account  of  the  troubles  which  inaugurated  the  reign  of  Jim-mn*8 
successor,  Sui-sei,  and  then  occurs  a  blank  of  (according  to  the  accepted 
chronology)  five  hundred  years,  during  which  absolutely  nothing  is  told 
us  excepting  dreary  genealogies,  the  place  where  each  sovereign  dwelt 
and  where  he  was  buried,  and  the  age  to  which  he  lived, — ^this  after  the 
minute  details  which  had  previously  been  given  concerning  the  successive 
gods  or  monarchs  down  to  Sui-sei  inclusive.  It  should  likewise  be 
noted  that  the  average  age  of  the  first  seventeen  monarchs  (counting 
Jim-mu  Ten-no  as  the  first  according  to  received  ideas)  is  nearly  96 
years  if  we  follow  the  *'  Records  *'  and  over  a  hundred  if  we  follow  the 
accepted  chronology  which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  constantly  divergent 
statements  contained  in  the  *'  Chronicles."  The  age  of  several  of  the 
monarchs  exceeds  120  yearB.*  • 

The  above-mentioned  lapse  of  an  almost  blank  period  of  five 
centuries  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  known  to  history  by  the 
name  of  Su-jin,  whose  life  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  (one 
hundred  and  twenty  according  to  the  *'  Chronicles  ")  is  supposed  to  have 
immediately  preceded  the  Christian  era.  In  this  reign  the  former 
monarch  of  Idzumo  or  god  of  Miwa  again  appears  and  produces  a 
pestilence,  of  the  manner  of  staying  which  Sii>jin  is  warned  in  a 
dream,  while  a  curious  but  highly  indecent  episode  tells  us  how  a 
person  called  Oho-Tata-Ne-Eo  was  known  to  be  a  son  of  the  deity  in 
question,  and  was  therefore  appointed  high  priest  of  his  temple.  In  the 
ensuing  reign  an  elaborate  legend,  involving  a  variety  of  circumstances 
as  miraculous  as  any  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  mythology,   again 

'^In  Sect.  XXYII,  where  this  deity  is  first  mentioned,  he  is  called  Sukuna- 
BikO'Na-7iO'Kami,  the  '*  Little  Prince  the  Benowned  Deity." 
^See  Appendix  11. 
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centres  in  the  necessity  of  pacifying  the  great  god  of  Idzamo ;  and  this, 
with  details  of  internecine  strife  in  the  Imperial  family,  of  the 
sovereign's  amours,  and  of  the  importation  of  the  orange  from  the 
*'  Eternal  Land/*  brings  us  to  the  cycle  of  traditions  of  which  Yamato- 
Take,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Kei-ko,  is  the  hero.  This  prince,  after 
slaying  one  of  his  brothers  in  the  privy,  accomplishes  the  task  of 
subduing  both  western  and  eastern  Japan  ;  and,  notwithstanding  certain 
details  which  are  unsavoury  to  the  European  taste,  his  story,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  book.  He  performs  marvels  of 
valour,  disguises  himself  as  a  woman  to  slay  the  brigands,  is  the 
possessor  of  a  magic  sword  and  fire- striker,  has  a  devoted  wife  who 
stills  the  fury  of  the  waves  by  sitting  down  upon  their  surface,  has 
encounters  with  a  deer  and  with  a  boar  who  are  really  gods  in  disguise, 
and  finally  dies  on  his  way  westward  before  he  can  reach  his  home  in 
Yamato.  His  death  is  followed  by  a  highly  mythological  account  of  the 
laying  to  rest  of  the  white  bird  into  which  he  ended  by  being  trans- 
formed. 

The  succeeding  reign  is  a  blank,  and  the  next  after  that  transports  as 
without  a  word  of  warning  to  quite  another  scene.  The  sovereign's 
home  is  now  in  Tsukushi,  the  south-western  island  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago,  and  four  of  the  gods,  through  the  medium  of  the  so- 
vereign's wife,  who  is  known  to  history  as  the  Empress  Jin-go,  reveal 
the  existence  of  the  laud  of  Korea,  of  which,  however,  this  is  not 
the  first  mention.  The  Emperor  disbelieves  the  divine  message,  and 
is  punished  by  death  for  his  incredulity.  But  the  Empress,  after 
a  special  consultation  between  her  prime  minister  and  the  gods,  and  the 
performance  of  vai'ious  religious  ceremonies,  marshals  her  fleet,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fishes  both  groat  aud  small  and  of  a  miraculoos 
wave,  reaches  Shiragi^  (one  of  the  aucient  divisions  of  Korea),  and 
subdues  it.  She  then  returns  to  Japan,  the  legend  ending  with  a 
curiously  naive  tale  of  how  she  sat  a-fishing  one  day  on  a  shoal  in  the 
river  Wo-gawa  in  Tsukushi  with  threads  picked  out  of  her  skirt  for  lines. 

The  next  section  shows  her  goiug  up  by  sea  to  Yamato, — another 
joint  in  the  story,  by  means  of  which  the  Yumato  cycle  of  legends  and 


<"«>• 


the  Tsokashi  cycle  are  brought  into  apparent  nnitj.  The  '^Ohroniolei 
of  Japan  **  have  even  improved  upon  this  by  making  Jin-g5's  husband 
dwell  in  Yamato  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  and  only  remova 
to  Tsukushi  later,  so  that  if  the  less  elaborated  "  Records "  had  not 
been  preserved,  the  two  threads  of  the  tradition  would  have  been  still 
more  difficult  to  unravel.  Xhe  Empress's  army  defeats  the  troops  raised 
by  the  native  kings  or  princes,  who  are  represented  as  her  step-sons ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  story  runs  on  in  a  single  channel  and 
always  centres  in  Yamato.  China  likewise  is  now  first  mentioned,  books 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  from  the  mainland,  and  we  hear  of 
the  gradual  introduction  of  various  useful  arts.  Even  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of  0-jin  however,  during  which  this  civilizing  impulse  from  abroad 
is  said  to  have  commenced,  are  not  free  from  details  as  miraculous  as  any  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  book.  Indeed  Sects.  CXIV-GXYI  of  the  following 
translation,  which  form  part  of  the  narrative  of  his  reign,  are  occupied  with 
the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  fanciful  tales  of  the  whole  mythology.  The 
monarch  himself  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  while  hii 
successor  lived  eighty-three  (according  to  the  "  Chronicles  *'  0-jin 
lived  a  hundred  and  ten  and  his  successor  Nin-toku  reigned  eighty- 
seven  years).  It  is  not  till  the  next  reign  that  the  miraculous  ceases, 
a  fact  which  significantly  coincides  with  the  reign  in  which,  according 
to  a  statement  in  the '*  Chronicles,"  <' historiographers  were  first  ap- 
pointed to  all  the  provinces  to  record  words  and  events,  and  forward 
archives  from  all  directions.**  This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  just  three  centuries  before  the  compilation 
of  oar  histories,  but  only  two  centuries  before  the  compilation  of  the 
first  history  of  which  mention  has  been  preserved.  From  that  time  the 
story  in  the  *'  Records,"  though  not  well  told,  gives  us  some  very 
carious  pictures,  and  reads  as  if  it  were  reliable.  It  is  tolerably  full 
for  a  few  reigns,  after  which  it  again  dwindles  into  mere  genealogies, 
carrying  us  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
''  Chronicles,"  on  the  contrary,  give  us  full  details  down  to  A.D.  701, 
that  is  to  within  nineteen  years  of  the  date  of  thoir  compilation. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  this  summary,  or  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  through  the  whole  text  for  himself,  will  perceive  that 
there  is  no  break  in  the  story, — at  least  no  chronological  break,— and 
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'^  no  break  between  the  fabulous  and  the  real,  unless  indeed  it  be  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  i.e.  ^lore  than  a  thousand 
years  later  than  the  date  usually  accepted  as  the  commencement  of  genuine 
Japanese  history.  The  only  breaks  are, — not  chronological, — ^but  topo- 
graphical. 

This  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  Japanese  mythology  and  history 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  leading  native  commentators,  whose 
opinions  are  those  considered  orthodox  by  modem  Shintoists  ;  and  they 
draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  everything  in  the  standard  national 
histories  must  be  equally  accepted  as  literal  truth.  All  persons  however 
cannot  force  their  minds  into  the.  limits  of  such  a  belief;  and  early  in 
the  last  century  a  celebrated  writer  and  thinker,  Arawi  Hakuseki,  pub- 
lished a  work  in  which,  while  accepting  the  native  mythology  as  an 
authentic  chronicle  of  events,  he  did  so  with  the  reservation  of  proving 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  all  the  miraculous  portions  thereof  were 
allegories,  and  the  gods  only  men  under  another  name.  In  this  particular, 
the  elasticity  of  the  Japanese  word  for  ^' deity,"  kamif  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  stood  the  eastern  Euhemerus  in  good  stead.  Some  of  his  ex- 
planations are  however  extremely  comical,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
system  enables  the  person  who  uses  it  to  prove  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to." 
In  the  present  century  a  diluted  form  of  the  same  theory  was  adopted 
by  Tachibana  no  Moribe,  who,  although  endeavouring  to  remain  an 
orthodox  Shintoist,  yet  decided  that  some  of  the  (so  to  speak)  uselessly 
miraculous  incidents  need  not  be  believed  in  as  revealed  truth.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  story  of  the  speaking  mouse,  and  that  of  Izanagi*8 
head-dress  turning  into  a  bunch  of  grapes.  He  accounts  for  many  of 
these  details  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  what  he  calls  tcosana-goto^ 
i.e.  '*  child-like  words,"  and  thinks  that  they  were  invented  for  the  sake 
of  fixing  the  story  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  are  not  binding  on 
modern  adults  as  articles  of  faith.   He  is  also  willing  to  allow  that  some 


^'s  As  a  specimen  of  the  flexibility  of  liis  system,  the  reader  to  whom  the  Japan- 
ese  language  and  Japanese  legend  are  familiar  is  recommended  to  peruse  pp. 
13-24  of  Vol.  I  of  Arawi  IIiika«eki's  "  Ko  Shi  Ti^rt  "  ("Jj  3iaS)»  where  an  elaborate 
rationalistic  interpretation  is  applied  to  the  8tor>'  dt  the  amours  of  Izanagi  and 
Xzanami.  It  is  amusing  in  its  very  gravity,  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  writer  can  have  been  in  earnest  when  he  penned  it. 
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passages  show  traces  of  Chinese  inflQenee,^and  he  blames  Moiowori's 
nucompromising  championship  of  every  iota  of  the  existing  text  of  the 
'*  Becords  of  Ancient  Matters."  As  belonging  to  this  same  school  of 
what  may  perhaps  be  termed  "  rationaHstio  belieyers "  in  Japanese 
mythology,  a  contemporary  Christian  writer,  Mr.  Takahashi  Gord, 
must  also  be  mentioned.  Treading  in  the  foot-steps  of  Arawi  Haknseki, 
but  bringing  to  bear  on  the  legends  of  his  own  country  some  knowledge' 
of  the  mythology  of  other  lands,  he  for  instance  explains  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  Sun-Goddess  and  of  the  Eight-Forked  Serpent  of  Yamada 
by  postulating  the  existence  of  an  ancient  queen  called  Sun,  whose 
brother,  after  having  been  banished  from  her  realm  for  his  improper 
behaviour,  killed  an  enemy  whose  name  was  Serpent,  etc.,  while  such 
statements  as  that  the  microscopic  deity  who  came  over  the  waves  to 
share  the  sovereignty  of  Idzumo  would  not  tell  his  name,  are  explained 
by  the  assertion  that,  being  a  foreigner,  he  was  unintelligible  for  some 
time  until  be  had  learnt  the  language.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  such 
theorists  should  not  see  that  they  are  undermining  with  one  hand  that 
which  they  endeavour  to  prop  up  with  the  other,  and  that  their  own 
individual  fancy  is  made  by  them  the  sole  standard  of  historic  truth. 
Yet  Mr.  Takahasbi  <;onfidently  asserts  that  '*  his  explanations  have 
nothing  forced  or  fanciful"  in  them,  and  that  ''they  cannot  fEtil  to 
solve  the  doubts  even  of  the  greatest  of  doubters.**" 

The  general  habit  of  the  more  sceptical  Japanese  of  the  present 
day, — i.e.  of  ninety- nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  educated, — seems 
to  be  to  reject,  or  at  least  to  ignore,  the  history  of  the  gods,  while 
implicitly  accepting  the  history  of  the  emperors  from  Jim-mu  down- 
wards ;  and  in  so  doing  they  have  been  followed  with  but  little  reserve 
by  most  Europeans, — almanacs,  histories  and  cyclopsadias  all  continu- 
iug  to  repeat  on  the  antiquated  authority  of  such  writers  as  Eaempfer 
and  Titsingh,  that  Japan  possesses  an  authentic  history  covering  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  while  'Siebold  and  Hoffmann  eten  go  the 
leugth  of  discussing  the  hour  of  Jim-mu's  accession  in  the  year  660  B.C  I 
This  is  the  attitude  of  mind  now  sanctioned  by .  the  governing  class. 
Thus,  iu  the  historical  compilations  used  as  text-books  in  the  schools,  the 

^  Mr.  Takahashi  Ooro*s  book  here  alluded  to  is  his  "  Shinto  Discussed 

Afresh."  *  ♦ 
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stories  of  the  gods, — that  is  to  say  the  Japanese  traditions  down  to  Jim- 
mu  exclasive, — are  either  passed  over  in  silence  or  dismissed  in  a  few 
sentences,  while  the  annals  of  the  haman  sovereigns, — that  is  to 
say  the  Japanese  traditions  from  Jim-ma  inclusive, — are  treated  precisely 
as  if  the  events  therein  related  had  happened  yesterday,  and  were  as 
incontrovertihiy  historical  as  latter  statements,  for  which  there  is  contem- 
porary evidence.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  elsewhere  in  official  publica- 
tions. Thus,  to  take  but  one  example  among  many,  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  in  their  *'  Notice  sur  TEmpire 
du  Japon,"  tell  us  that  **  L*histoire  de  la  dynastie  imp<^riale  remonte 
*'  tr^s-haut.  L'obscurite  entoure  ses  debuts,  vu  Tabsence  de  documents 
'*  r^guliers  ou  d'un  calendrier  parfait.  Lo  premier  Empereur  de  la 
*'  dynastie  presente,  dont  il  reste  des  annales  dignes  de  confiance,  est 
"  Jin- mou- ten-no^  qui  organisa  un  soulevement  dans  la  province  de 
<*  Hinga,  marcha  k  TEst  avec  ses  compngnons,  fonda  sa  capitale  dans  la 
**  vall6e  de  Kashi-hara  dans  le  Yamato,  et  monta  sur  le  tr6ne  comma 
*'  Empereur.  G'est  de  cet  Empereur  quo  descend,  par  une  succession 
"  r^guliere,  la  presente  famille  regnante  du  Japon.  C'est  do  i*ann^  de 
*'  TavSnement  de  Jin-mou- ten-no  que  date  T^re  japonaise  (Ann^  1-660 
"  avant  J^sus-Christ.") 

As  for  the  ere  Japonaise  mentioned  by  the  commissioners,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  observe  that  it  was  only  introduced  by  an  edict  dated  15th 
Dec,  1872,^  that  is  to  say  just  a  fortnight  before  the  publication  of  their 
report.  Arid  this  era,  this  accession,  is  conMenthj  -placed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  centuries  before  the  first  history  which  records  it  was  written,  nins 
centuries  before  (at  the  earliest  computation)  the  art  of  writing  was  intro' 
duced  into  the  country,  arid  on  the  sole  authority  of  books  teeming  vntk 
miraculous  legends  ! !  Does  such  a  proceeding  need  any  comment  after 
once  being  formulated  in  precise  terms,  and  can  any  unprejudiced  person 
continue  to  accept  the  early  Japanese  chronology  and  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  so-called  history  of  Japan  ? 

Leaving  this  discusion,  let  us  now  see  whether  any  information 

•*J.  e.    the    emperor    Jim-mu, — ten-no j  written  5?  £,  being  simply    the 
Sinico-Japanese  word  for  *•  emperor  " 

^  15th  day  of  11th  moon  of  5tb  year  of  Meiji. 


relative  io  the  early  religions  and  political  atate  of  the  Japanese  ean  be 
gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  '*  Records  "  and  of  the  **  Chronicles," 
There  are  fragments  of  information,— fragments  of  two  sorts, — some 
namely  of  clear  import,  others  which  are  rather  a  matter  for  inferenoe 
and  for  argument.  Let  us  take  the  positive  fragments  first — the  notices 
as  to  cosmological  ideas,  dreams,  prayers,  etc* 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  stadejit  is  that  what,  for  want  of  a 
more  appropriate  name,  we  most  call  the  religion  of  the  Early  Japanese, 
was  not  an  organized  religion.  We  can  discover  in  it  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  body  of  dogma,  the  code  of  morals,  and  the  sacred 
book  authoritatively  enforcing  both,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
civilized  religions,  such  as  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  What 
we  find  is  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  superstitions  rather  than  a  co- 
ordinated system.  Dreams  evidently  were  credited  with  great  impor- 
tance, the  future  being  supposed  to  be  foretold  in  them,  and  the  will 
of  the  gods  made  known.  Sometimes  even  an  actual  object,  such  aa 
a  wonderful  sword,  was  sent  down  in  a  dream,  thus  to  our  ideas 
mixing  the  material  with  the  spiritual.  The  subject  did  not,  however, 
present  itself  in  that  light  to  the  Early  Japanese,  to  whom  there  was 
evidently  but  one  order  of  phenomena, — what  we  should  call  the  natural 
order.  Heaven,*  or  rather  the  Sky,  was  an  actual  place, — not  more 
ethereal  than  earth,  nor  thought  of  as  the  abode  of  the  blessed  after 
death, — but  simply  a  *'  high  plain  "  situated  above  Japan  and  com- 
mauicating  with  Japan  by  a  bridge  or  ladder,  and  forming  the  residence 
of  some  of  those  powerful  personages  called  kami, — a  word  which  we 
must  make  shift  to  translate  by  *'  god  '*  or  **  goddess,'*  or  **  deity."  An 
arrow  shot  from  earth  could  reach  Heaven,  and  make  a  hole  in  it. 
There  was  at  least  one  mountain  in  Heaven,  and  one  river  with  a  broad 
stony  bed  like  those  with  which  the  traveller  in  Japan  becomes  familiar, 
one  or  two  caves,  one  or  more  wells,  and  animals,  and  trees.  There  is, 
however,  some  confusion  as  to  the  mountain, — the  celebrated  Mount 
Kagu, — for  there  is  one  of  that  name  in  the  province  of 
Yamato. 

Some  of  the  gods  dwelt  here  on  earth,  or  descended  hither  from 
Heaven,  and  had  children  by  human  women.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  emperor  Jim-ma*s  great-grandfather.    Some  few  gods  had  laUs  or 
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were  otherwise  personally  remarkable  ;  and  "  savage  deities  "  are  often 
mentioned  as  inhabiting  certain  portions  of  Japan,  both  in  the  so-called 
**  Divine  Age  **  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  human  emperors  down  to  a 
time  corresponding,  according  to  the  generally  received  chronology,  with 
the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  human  emperors 
.  themselves,  moreover,  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  deities,  and  even 
made  personal  use  of  that  designation.  The  gods  occasionally  trans- 
formed themselves  into  animals,  and  at  other  times  simple  tangible 
objects  were  called  gods, — or  at  least  they  were  called  kami;  for  the  gal( 
separating  the  Japanese  from  the  English  term  can  never  be  too  often 
recalled  to  mind.  The  word  kami^  as  previously  mentioned,  properly 
signifies  *'  superior,*'  and  it  would  bo  putting  more  into  it  than  it  really 
implies  to  say  that  the  Early  Japanese  ^*  deified,"— ^in  our  sense  of  the 
verb  to  **  deify," — the  peaches  which  Izanagi  used  to  pelt  his  assailants 
with,  or  any  other  natural  objects  whatsoever.  It  would,  indeed,  be  to 
attribute  to  them  a  flight  of  imagination  of  which  they  were  not  capable, 
and  a  habit  of  personification  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  their 
language.  Some  of  the  gods  are  mentioned  coHectively  as  **  bad  Deities 
like  unto  .the  flies  in  the  fifth  moon  ";  but  there  is  nothing  approaching 
a  systematic  division  into  good  spirits  and  bad  spirits.  In  fact  the  word 
*'  spirit "  itself  is  not  applicable  at  all  to  the  gods  of  Archaic  Japan. 
They  were,  like  the  gods  of  Greece,  conceived  of  only  as  more  powerful 
human  beings.  They  were  bom,  and  some  of  them  died,  though  here 
again  there  is  inconsistency,  as  the  death  of  some  of  them  is  mentioned 
in  a  manner  leading  one  to  suppose  that  they  were  conceived  of  as  being 
then  at  an  end,  whereas  in  other  cases  such  death  seems  simply  to  denote, 
transference  to  Hades,  or  to  what  is  called  **  the  One  Road,"  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  synonym  for  Hades.  Sometimes,  again,  a  journey  to 
Hades  is  undertaken  by  a  god  without  any  reference  to  his  death. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  less  consistent  than  the  various  details. 

Hades'^  itself  is  another  instance  of  this  inconsistency.  In  the 
legend  of  Oho-Kuni-Nushi  (the  **  Master  of  the  Great  Land  "),— one  of 
the  Idzumo  cycle  of  legends, — Hades  is  described  exactly  as  if  it  were 

^For  the  use  of  this  word  to  represent  the  Japanese  Yomo  or  Fomt,  see  Seek. 
EL,  Note  1. 
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part  of  the  land  of  the  living,  or  exactly  as  if  it  were  Heaven,  whieh 
indeed  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  has  its  trees,  its  houses,  its  fiamily 
quarrels,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  legend  of  Izanagi,  on  the  othe^  hand,  Hades 
means  simply  the  ahode  of  horrihle  pntrefaetion  and  of  the  vindiotive 
dead,  and  is  fitly  descrihed  hy  the  god  himself  who  had  ventured  thither 
as  '*  a  hideous  and  polluted  land.*'  The  only  point  in  which  the 
legends  agree  is  in  placing  hetween  the  upper  earth  and  Hades  a  hairier 
called  the  *'Even  Pass  (or  Hill)  of  Hades."  The  state  of  the  dead  in 
general  is  nowhere  alluded  to,  nor  are  the  dying  ever  made  to  refex  to  a 
future  world,  whether  good  or  evil. 

The  objects  of  worship  were  of  course  the  gods,  or  some  of  them. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the  later  portions  of  the  story, 
whoso  sceue  is  laid  almost  exclusively  on  earth,  the  Sun-Goddess,  the 
deity  Izasa-Wake,  the  Divine  Sword  of  Isonokami,  the  &nall  August^ 
Deity  [Sukuna- Mi-Kami)  ^  the  <*  Great  Gods"  of  Miwa  and  of  ELadzuraki 
and  the  three  Water-Deities  of  Sumi,  alone  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  specially  worshipped.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  appear 
together,  forming  a  sort  of  quaternion,  while  the  other  five  appear  singly 
and  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  The  deities  of  the  mountains, 
the  deities  of  the  rivers,  the  deities  of  the  sea,  etc.,  are  also  mentioned 
in  the  aggregate,  as  are  likewise  the  heavenly  deities  and  the  earthly 
deities  ;  and  the  Empress  Jin-go  is  represented  as  conciliating  them  all 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Korea  by  ''putting  into  a  gourd  the  ashes 
'^  of  a  maJd  tree,^  aud  likewise  making  a  quantity  of  chopsticks  and  also 
''  of  leaf-platters,  aud  scattering  them  all  on  the  waves.*' 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  religious  rites, — a  subject  on  which 
we  long  for  fuller  information  than  the  texts  afford.^  That  the  concilia- 
tory offerings  made  to  the  gods  were  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  will  be 
expected  from  the  quotation  just  made.  Nevertheless,  a  very  natural 
method  was  in  the  main  followed  ;  for  the  people  offered  the  things  by 
which  they  themselves  set  most  store,  as  we  hear  at  a  later  period  of 
the  poet  Tsurayuki,  when  in  a  storm  at  sea,  flinging  his  mirror  into  the 
waves  because  he  had  but  one.     The  Early  Japanese  made  offerings  of 

^  Podocarpus  macrophylla. 

<8The  least  meagre  aocount  wiU  be  found  in  Sects.  XVI.  and  XXXTT. 
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two  kinds  of  cloth,  one  being  hempen  cloth  and  the  other  cloth  mana- 
factured  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mhilberry, — ofiferings  very  precioas 
i^  their  eyes,  but  which  have  in  modern  times  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  useless  strips  of  paper.  They  likewise  offered  shields,  spears,  and 
other  things.  Food  was  offered  both  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead ; 
indeed,  the  palace  or  tomb  of  the  dead  monarch  and  the  temple  of  the 
god  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Japanese  use  the  same  word  mitja  for  "palace" 
and  for  "  temple."  Etymologically  signifying  *'  august  house,*'  it  is 
naturally  susceptible  of  what  are  to  us  two  distinct  meanings. 

With  but  one  exception,®  the  "  Records  *'  do  not  give  us  the  words 
of  any  prayers  (or,  as  the  Japanese  term  noiito  has  elsewhere  been 
translated,  "  rituals  ").  Conversations  with  the  gods  are  indeed  detailed, 
but  no  devotional  utterances.  Fortunately  however  a  number  of 
very  ancient  prayers  have  been  preserved  in  other  books,  and  translations 
of  some  of  them  by  Mr.  Satow  will  be  found  scattered  through  the 
'  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  They  consist  mostly  of 
declarations  of  praise  and  statements  of  offerings  made,  either  in  return 
for  favours  received  or  conditionally  on  favours  being  granted.  They  are 
all  in  prose,  and  hymns  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use.  Indeed  of 
'^  the  hundred  and  eleven  Songs  preserved  in  the  *'  Records,**  not  one  has 
any  religious  reference. 

The  sacred  rite  of  which  most  frequent  mention  is  made  is  purifica- 
^  tion  by  water.  Trial  by  hot  water  is  also  alluded  to  in  both  histories, 
but  not  till  a  time  confessedly  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  inter- 
course with  the  mainland.  We  likewise  hear  of  compacts  occasionally 
entered  into  with  a  god,  and  somewhat  resembling  our  European  wager, 
oath,  or  curse.  Priests  are  spoken  of  in  a  few  passages,  but  without 
any  details.  We  do  not  hear  of  their  functions  being,  in  any  way 
mediatorial,  and  the  impression  conveyed  is  that  they  did  not  exist  iu 
very  early  times  as  a  separate  class.  When  they  did  come  into  existence, 
the  profession  soon  became  hereditary,  according  to  the  general  tendency 
in  Japan  towards  the  hereditability  of  offices  and  occupations. 

Miscellaneous  superstitious  crop  up  in  many  places.     Some  of  these 

<»To  be  found  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XXXTT. 
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were  evidently  obsolescent  or  unintelligible  at  the  time  when  the  legends 
crystallizod  into  their  present  shape,  and  stories  are  told  purporting  to 
give  their  origin.  Thus  we  learn  either  in  the  ''Records"  or  in  the 
*'  Chronicles/'  or  in  both  works,  why  it  is  onlacky  to  ose  only  one  light, 
to  break  o£f  the  teeth  of  a  comb  at  night-time,  and  to  enter  the  boose 
with  straw  hat  and  ndn-coat  on.  The  world-wide  dread  of  going 
against  the  sun  is  connected  with  the  jJim-mu  legend,  and  recurs  else- 
where.^ We  also  hear  of  charms, — for  instance,  of  the  wondrous 
''Herb-Qaelling  Sabre"  found  by  Susa-no-Wo  (the  *' Impetuous  Male 
Deity  ")  inside  a  serpent's  tail,  and  still  preserved  as  one  of  the  Imperial 
regalia.  Other  such  charms  were  the  **  tide-flowing  jewel "  and  *'  tide- 
ebbing  jewel,"  that  obtained  for  Jim-mu's  grandfather  the  victory  over 
his  elder  brother,  together  with  the  fish-hook  which  figures  so  largely 
in  the  same  legend.^  Divination  by  means  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
stag  was  a  favourite  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods.  Some- 
times also  human  beings  seem  to  have  been  credited  in  a  vague  manner 
with  the  power  of  prophetic  utterance.  Earthenware  pots  were  buried 
at  the  point  of  his  departure  by  an  intending  traveller.  In  a  fight  the 
initial  arrow  was  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  The  great  precautions 
with  which  the  Empress  Jin-go  is  said  to  have  set  out  on  her  expedition 
to  Korea  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  indeed  the  commencement 
of  any  action  or  enterprise  seems  to  have  had  special  importance 
attributed  to  it. 

To  conclude  this  survey  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Early  Japan- 
ese by  referring,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  certain 
notable  features  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  attention  may 

?<)  In  the  Jim-mu  legend  we  have  the  more  usaal  form  of  the  superstition,  that, 
viz.,  which  makes  it  nnlacky  to  go  from  West  to  East,  which  is  the  contrary  of  the 
course  pursued  hy  the  sun.  In  Sect.  CLDI,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
Yu-riaku  is  found  fault  with  for  acting  in  precisely  the  reverse  manner,  viz.,  for 
going  from  East  to  West,  i.e,  with  his  hack  to  the  snn.  The  idea  is  the  same, 
though  its  practical  application  may  thus  diametrically  differ,  the  fundamental 
objection  being  to  going  agaitut  thcTsun,  in  whatever  manner  the  word  against^  or 
some  kiudred  expression,  may  be  interpreted. 

71  See  Sects.  XXXIX  to  XLI.  For  the  "Herb-Quelling  Sabre"  see  Sects. 
XVni  and  LXXXn,  e«.  w^'. 
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^  be  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tradition  of  a  deluge,  no  testimony 
to  any  effect  produced  on  the  imagination  by  the  earthquakes  from 
which  the  Japanese  islanders  sufifer  such  constant  alarms,  no  trace  of 
star- worship,  no  notion  of  incarnation  or  of  transmigration.  This  last 
remark  goes  to  show  that  the  Japanese  mythology  had  assumed  its 
present  shape  before  the  first  echo  of  Buddhism  reverberated  on  these 
shores.  But  the  absence  of  any  tradition  of  a  deluge  or  inundation  is 
still  more  remakablo,  both  because  such  catastrophes  are  likely  to  oooar 
occasionally  in  all  lands,  and  because  the  imagination  of  most  nations 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  their  occurrence.  Moreover 
what  is  specifically  known  to  us  as  the  Deluge  has  been  lately  claimed 
as  an  ancient  Altaic  myth.  Yet  here  we  have  the  oldest  of  the  undouht' 
edly  Altaic  nations  without  any  legend  of  the  kind.  As  for  the  neglect 
of  the  stars,  round  whose  names  the  imagination  of  other  races  has 
twined  such  fanciful  conceits,  it  is  as  characteristic  of  Modem  as  of 
Archaic  Japan.  The  Chinese  designations  of  the  constellations,  and  some 
few  Chinese  legends  relating  to  them,  have  been  borrowed  in  his  tone 
times;  but  no  Japanese  writer  has  ever  thought  of  looking  in  the 
stars  for  'Uhe  poetry  of  heaven."  Another  detail  worthy  of  mention 
is  that  the  number  seven,  which  in  so  many  countries  has  been  considered 
sacred,  is  here  not  prominent  in  any  way,  its  place  being  taken  by 
eight.  Thus  we  have  Eight  Great  Islands,  an  Eight-forked  Serpent,  a 
beard  Eighty  Hand-breaths  long,  a  God  named  **  Eight-Thousand 
Spears,"  Eighty  or  Eight  Hundred  Myriads  of  Deities,  etc.,  etc.  The 
commentators  think  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that  all  these  eights  and 
eighties  need  not  be  taken  literally,  as  they  simply  mean  a  great  number. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  number  eight  had,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
a  special  significance  attached  to  it ;  and  as  the  documents  which  men- 
tion eight  also  mention  nine  and  ton,  besides  higher  numbers,  and  as 
in  some  test  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Eight  Great  Islands,  each  of  the 
eight  is  separately  enumerated,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  Early  Japanese 
said  eight  they  meant  eight,  though  they  may  doubtless  have  used  that 
number   in   a  vague  manner,  as  we  do  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  and  a 

thousaud. 

How  glaringly  different  all  this  is  from  the  fanciful  accounts  of 
Shinto  that  have  been  given  by  some  recent  popnlar  writers  ealls  for 
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no  comment.  Thns  one  of  them,  whom  another  quotes  as  «n  i|T]dJi<mtyi^ 
tells  OS  that  Shinto  '*  consists  in  the  helief  that  the  prodactive  ethereal 
spirit  heing  expanded  through  the  whole  universe,  every  part  is  in  soiae 
degree  impregnated  with  it,  and  therefore  every  part  is  in  some  measfuso 
the  seat  of  the  deity ;  whence  loeal  gods  and  goddesses  are  eveiywbere  WCH^ 
shipped,  and  consequently  multiplied  without  end.  Jiike  the  aoeiei^ 
Romans  and  the  Greeks,  they  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  the  fint, 
the  supreme,  the  intellectual,  hy  which  men  have  heen  reclaimed  from 
radeness  and  barbarism  to  elegance  and  refinement,  and  been  tau^^ 
through  privileged  men  and  women,  not  only  to  live  with  UKHre  comfovt» 
but  to  die  with  better  hopes.**(!)  Truly,  when  one  peruses  such  utterly 
groundless  assertions, — for  that  here  quoted  is  but  one  among  many,— 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  nineteenth  century  must  form  part  cf 
the  early  mythopceic  age. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  government,  we  learn  little  heyoni 
such  vague  statements  as  that  to  so-and-so  was  3rielded  by  his  eighty 
brethren  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  of  Idzumo,  or  that  Izanagi  divided 
the  dominion  over  all  things  between  his  three  children,  bestowistg  on 
one  the  *'  Plain  of  High  Heaven,**  on  another  the  Dominion  of  the  Nighty 
and  on  the  third  the  **  Sea-Plain.**  But  we  do  not  in  the  earlier  leg^ads 
see  such  sovereignty  actually  administered.  The  heavenly  gods  seem 
rather  to  have  been  conceived  as  forming  a  sort  of  commonwealth,  who 
decided  things  by  meeting  together  in  counsel  in  the  stony  bed  of  tti0 
'*  Biver  of  Heaven,**  and  taking  the  advice  of  the  shrewdest  of  their 
number.  Indeed  the  various  divine  assemblies,  to  which  the  story  jn 
the  '^Becords"  and  '* Chronicles**  introduces  us,  remind  us  of  nothing 
80  much  as  of  the  village  assemblies  of  primitive  tribes  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  where  the  cleverness  of  one  and  the  general  willingness  to 
follow  his  suggestions  fill  the  place  of  the  more  definite  organization 
of  later  times. 

Descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  we  find  little  during  the 
so-called  **  Divine  Age  *'  but  stories  of  isolated  individuals  and 
families ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  earlier 
E!iiperors  commences,  that  any   kind  of  political   organization  comes 

71  General  Le  Oendre,  quoted  by  Sir  Edward  Beed. 
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into  view.  Then  at  once  we  hear  of  chieftains  in  every  locality, 
who  lead  theii"  men  to  battle,  and  are  seemingly  the  sole  depositories 
of  power,  each  in  his  microscopic  sphere.  The  legend  of  Jim- 
ma  itself,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  autocracy,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  not  characteristic  of  the  government  of  the  Tsukoshi 
tribes  ;  for  Jim-mu  and  his  brother,  until  the  latter*s  death,  are  repre- 
sented as  joint  chieftains  of  their  host.  Similarly  we  find  that  the 
** Territorial  Owners**  of  Yamato,  and  the  "  Rulers  "  of  Idzumo,  whom 
Jim-mu  or  his  successors  are  said  to  have  subjugated,  are  constantly 
spoken  of  iu  the  Plural,  as  if  to  intimate  that  they  exercised  a  divided 
sovereignty.  During  the  whole  of  the  so-called  **  Human  Age**  we 
meet,  both  in  parts  of  the  country  which  were  already  subject  to  the 
Imperial  rule  and  in  others  which  were  not  yet  anucxcd,  with  local 
magnates  bearing  these  same  titles  of  "  Territorial  Owners,**  **  Rulers/' 
"  Chiefs,**  etc.;  and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that  in  early 
historical  times  the  sovereign's  power  was  not  exercised  directly  over 
all  pai'ts  of  Japan,  but  that  in  many  cases  the  local  chieftains  continued 
to  hold  sway  though  owning  some  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
in  Yamato,  while  in  others  the  emperor  was  strong  enough  to  depose 
these  local  rulers,  and  to  put  in  their  place  his  own  kindred  or 
retainers,  who  however  exercised  unlimited .  authority  in  their  own 
districts,  and  used  the  same  titles  as  had  been  borne  by  the  former  native 
0  rulers, — that,  in  fact,  the  government  was  feudal  rather  than  centralized^. 
This  characteristic  of  the  political  organization  of  Early  Japan  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  the  native  commentators.  Indeed 
the  great  Shinto  scholar  Hirata  not  only  recognizes  |]the  fact,  but  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  system  of  centralization  which  obtained  daring 
the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  part  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  and 
which  has  been  revived  in  our  own  day,  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  bureaucratic  system  ;  and  he  asserts  that  an  organized  feudalism, 
similar  to  that  which  existed  from  the  twelfth  century  down  to  the  year 
1867|  was  the  sole  really  ancient  and  national  Japanese  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  translator  cannot  follow  Hirata  to  such  lengths,  as  he  sees 
no  evidence  in  the  early  histories  of  the  intricate  organization  of  mediaeval 
Japan.  But  that,  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  the^Imperial  domain, 
the  government  resembled  feudalism  rather  than  centralization  seenui 
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indisputable.  It  is  also  trae  that  the  seventh  century  witneesed  a 
sadden  move  in  the  direction  of  boreaacratic  organization,  many  of  the 
titles  which  had  up  till  that  time  denoted  actnal  provinoial  chieftains 
being  then  either  suppressed,  or  else  allowed  to  sink  into  mere  **  gentile 
names.**  Another  remark  which  is  suggested  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  two  ancient  histories  is  that  the  Imperial  succession  was  in  early 
historical  times  very  irregular.  Strange  gaps  occur  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era  ;  and  even  when  it  was  one  of  the  children  who  in- 
herited his  father's  throne,  that  child  was  rarely  the  eldest  son. 

What  now  are  we  to  gather  from  this  ai^ysis  of  the  religious  and 
political  features  revealed  to  us  by  a  study  o^  the  books  containing  the 
Early  Japanese  traditions  as  to  the  still  remoter  history  and  tribal 
divisions  of  Japan,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  legends  ?  Very 
little  that  is  certain,  perhaps  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer^ 
two  or  three  interesting  probabilities. 

In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  gods  and  the  complications  of  the  so- 
called  historical  traditions,  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  priori  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  development  of  Japanese  civilization  should  have  run 
on  in  a  single  stream  broken  qnly  in  the  third  century  by  the  commence- 
ment of  intercourse  with  the  mainland  of  Asia.  We  are,  however,  not 
left  to  such  a  merely  theoretical  consideration.  There  are  clev  indica- 
tions of  there  having  been  three  centres  of  legendary  cycles,  three 
streams  which  mixed  together  to  form  the  Japan ,  which  meete  us  at  the 
dawn  of  authentic  history  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  One  of  these 
centres, — the  most  important  in  the  mythology, — is  Idzumo;  the  second 
is  Yamato ;  the  third  is  Tsukushi,  called  in  modem  times  Eiushin. 
Eastern  and  Northern  Japan  count  for  nothing ;  indeed,  much  of  the 
North-East  and  North  was,  down  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
occupied  by  the  barbarous  Ainos  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Japan- 
ese Ycmishi,  Yebisu  or  Yezo.  That  the  legends  or  traditions  derived 
from  the  three  parts  of  the  country  here  mentioned  accord  but  imper- 
fectly together  is  an  opinion  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
upon  which  light  may  pe/haps  be  thrown  by  a  more  thorough  sifting  of 
the  myths  and  beliefs  classified  according  to  this  three-fold  system.  The 
question  of  the  ancient  division  of  Japan  into  several  independent  states 
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is,  however,  not  completely  a  matter  of  opiuion.  For  we  have  in  the 
'*  Shan  Hai  Ching'^''  a  positive  statement  concerning  a  Northern  and  a 
Southern  Yamato  (ft),  and  the  Chinese  annals  of  hoth  the  Han  dynasties 
tell  as  of  the  division  of  the  country  into  a  much  larger  number  of  king- 
doms, of  which,  according  to  the  annals  of  the  later  Han  dynasty, 
Yamato  iM  M  WL)  was  the  most  powerful.  A  later  official  Chinese 
historian  also  tells  us  that  Jih-pen  ( Q  ^,  our  Japan)  and  Yamato  had  been 
two  different  states,  and  that  JUi-pen  was  reported  to  have  swallowed  up 
Yamato.  By  Jih-pen  the  author  evidently  meant  to  speak  ot  the  island  of 
Tsukushi  or  of  part  of  it.  That  the  Chinese  were  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  Japan  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  there  beii^in  the  old  Chinese  literatnre 
more  than  one  mention  of  '*  the  country  of  the  hairy  people  beyond  the 
mountains  in  the  East  and  North," — that  is  of  the  Yemishi  or  Ainos.  No 
Chinese  book  would  seem  to  mention  Idzumo  as  having  formed  a  separate 
country ;  and  this  evidence  must  be  allowed  its  full  weight.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  Idzumo  may  have  been  incorporated  with  Yamato 
before  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  Tsukushi  people,  and  in  this  case 
some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  history  may  be  traceable  to  a  confusion 
of  the  traditions  concerning  the  conquest  of  Idzumo  by  Yamato  and  of 
those  concerning  the  conquest  of  Yamato  by  Tsukushi.  Perhaps  too  (for 
BO  almost  impossible  a  task  is  it  to  reconstruct  history  out  of  legend) 
there  may  not,  after  all,  be  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  in  the  former 
existence  of  Idzumo  as  a  separate  state,  though  it  certainly  seems  hard 
to  account  otherwise  for  the  pecuUar  place  that  Idzumo  occupies  in 
mythic  story.  In  any  case,  and  whatever  light  may  hereafter  be 
thrown  on  this  very  obscure  question,  it  must  bo  remembered  that,  so 
far  as  clear  native  documentary  evidence  reaches,  400  A.D.  is  approxi- 
mately the  highest  limit  of  reliable  Japanese  history.  Beyond  that  date 
we  arc  at  once  confronted  with  the  miraculous ;  and  if  any  facts  relative 
to  earlier  Japan  are  to  be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the  '' Records" 
and  *'  Chronicles,"  it  must  be  by  a  process  very  different  from  that  of 
simply  reading  and  taking  their  assertions  upon  trust. 

With  regard  to  the  origin,  or  rather  to  the  significance,  of  the 
clearly  fanciful  portions  of  the  Japanese  legends,    the   question  here 
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mooted  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Japanese  mythology  being  a  mixed 
one  warns  ns  to  exercise  more  than  nsnal  caution  in  endeavour^g  to 
interpret  it.  In  fact,  it  bids  ns  wait  to  interpret  it  until  such  time  as 
further  research  shall  have  shown  which  legends  belong  together.  For 
if  they  are  of  heterogeneous  origin,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  establish 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  gods,  and  the  very  phrase  so  often  heard  in 
discassions  on  this  subject, — '*  the  original  religious  beliefs  of  the  Japan- 
ese,"— ceases  to  have  any  precise  meaning ;  for  different  beliefa  may 
have  been  equally  ancient  and  original,  but  distinguished  geographically 
by  belougiag  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Furthermore  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  call,  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gods  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  opening  phrases  of  the  histories  as  we  now 
have  them  are  not  therefore  necessarily  the  gods  that  were  most 
anciently  worshipped.  Surely  in  religions,  as  in  books,  it  is  not 
often  the  preface  that  is  written  first.  And  yet  this  simple  con- 
sideration has  been  constantly  neglected,  and,  one  after  another, 
European  writers  having  a  tincture  of  knowledge  of  Japanese  mytho- 
logy, tell  us  of  original  Dualities,  Trinities,  and  Supreme  Deities, 
without  so  much  as  pausing  to  notice  that  the  only  two  authorities  in 
the  matter, — viz.,  the  **  Records  "  and  the  **  Chronicles," — differ  most 
gravely  in  the  lists  they  furnish  of  primary  gods.  If  the  present  writer 
ventured  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  where  so  many  random  assertions 
have  been  made,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  various  abstractions 
which  figure  at  the  commencement  of  the  "  Records  "  and  of  the  "  Chroni- 
cles "  were  probably  later  growths,  and  perhaps  indeed  mere  inven- 
tions of  individual  priests.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  histories  or 
in  the  Shinto  Rituals  to  show  that  these  gods,  or  some  one  or  more  of 
them,  were  in  early  days,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  the  objects 
of  a  purer  worship  which  was  afterwards  obscured  by  the  legends  of 
Izanagi,  Izanami,  and  their  numerous  descendants.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deity  Taka-Mi-Musu-Bi,^^  they  are  no  sooner 
mentioned  than  they  vanish  into  space. 

7^  I.e.  the  High  August  Producing  Wondrous  Deity.  He  is  the  second  divine 
personage  whose  birth  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Becords  '*  (see  Sect.  I  Note  6).  In 
the  story  of  the  creation  given  in  the  **  Chronicles  "  he  does  not  appear  except  in 
*'  One  account." 
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Whether  it  is  intrinsically  likely  that  so  rude  a  race -as  the  Early 
Japanese,  and  a  race  so  little  given  to  metaphysical  speculation  as  the 
Japanese  at  all  times  of  their  history,  should  have  commenced  by  a 
highly  abstract  worship  which  they  afterwards  completely  abandoned, 
is  a  question  which  may  better  be  left  to  those  whose  general  knowledge 
of  early  peoples  and  early  religious  beliefs  entitles  their  decisions  to 
respect.  Their  assistance,  likewise,  even  after  the  resolution  of  the 
Japanese  mythology  into  its  several  component  parts,  must  be  called  in 
by  the  specialist  to  help  in  deciding  how  much  of  this  mythology 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  '*  solar  "  method  now  so  popular 
in  England,  how  much  should  be  accepted  as  history  more  or  less  per- 
verted, how  much  should  be  regarded  as  embodying  attempts  at  explainin'g 
facts  in  nature,  and  what  residue  may  be  rejected  as  simple  fabrication  of 
the  priesthood  in  comparatively  late  times.^*  Those  who  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Japanese  character  will  probably  incline  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  the  three  latter  divisions  more  than  would  be  prudent  in  the 
case  of  the  highly  imaginative  Aryans,  and  to  point  out  that,  though 
some  few  Japanese  legends  or  portions  of  legends  can  be.  traced  to  fialae 
etymologies  invented  to  account  for  names  of  places,  and  are  therefore 
true  myths  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  the  kindred  pro- 
cess whereby  personality  is  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects, — a  process 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Aryan  mythology, — is  altogether  alien  to 
the  Japanese  genius,  and  indeed  to  the  Far-Eastern  mind  in  general. 
Mythology  thus  originated  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  '*  disease 
of  language.*'  But  all  persons  are  not  liable  to  catch  the  same 
disease,  neither  presumably  are  all  languages  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
a  linguistic  disease  which  consists  in  mistaking  a  metaphor  for  a  reality 
can  attack  a  tongue  to  which  metaphor,  even  in  its  tamest  shape,  is 'an 
almost  total  stranger.  Thus  not  only  have  Japanese  Nouns  no  Genders 
and  Japanese  Verbs  no  Persons,  but  the  names  of  inanimate  objects 
cannot  even  be  used  as  the  subjects  of  Transitive  Verbs.  Nowhere  for 
instance  in  Japanese,  whether  Archaic,  Classical,  or  Modem,  do  we  meet 

^^Sect.  XXXVn  is  a  good  iDstance  of  the  third  of  these  categories.  For  an 
elaborate  myth  founded  on  the  name  of  a  place  sec  Sect.  LXV.  Lesser  instanoes 
ocenr  in  Seets.  XLIY,  LXV,  and  LXXm. 
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with  such  metaphorical, — ^mythological, — ^phrases  as  "  the  hot  wind  melto 
the  ice/*  or  *'  his  conversation  delights  me,"  where  the  words  '*  wind  "  and 
"  conversation  "  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  personal  agents.  No,  the 
idea  is  invariably  rendered  in  some  other  and  impersonal  way.  Tet  what 
a  distance  separates  such  statements,  in  which  the  ordinary  European 
reader  unacquainted  with  any  Altaic  tongue  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
existence  of  any  personification  at  all,  from  the  bolder  flights  of  Aryan 
metaphor!  Indeed,  though  Altaic  Asia  has  produced  very  few  wise 
men,  the  words  of  its  languages  closely  correspond  to  the  definition  of 
words  as  ^*  the  wise  man's  counters'*;  for  they  are  colourless  and 
matter-of-fact,  and  rarely  il  ever  carry  him  who  speaks  them  above 
the  level  of  sober  reality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  patent  that  the  sun 
plays  some  part  in  the  Japanese  mythology;  and  even  the  legend  of 
Prince  Yamato-Take,  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  accepted  as  his- 
torical or  semi-historical,  bears  such  close  resemblance  to  legends  in 
other  countries  which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  solar  by  great  authori- 
ties that  it  may  at  least  be  worth  while  to  subject  it  to  investigation 
from  that  point  of  view.^*  The  present  writer  has  already  expressed  his 
conviction  that  this  matter  is  not  one  for  the  specialist  to  decide  alone. 
He  would  only,  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  suggest  very  particular 
caution  in  the  application  to  Japanese  legend  of  a  method  of  interpre- 
tation which  has  elsewhere  been  fruitful  of  great  results. 

A  further  particular  which  is  deserving  of  notice  is  the  almost  certain 
fact  of  a  recension  of  the  various  traditions  at  a  comparatively  late  date. 
This  is  partly  shown  by  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  displayed 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  various  islands  supposed  to  have  been  given 
birth  to  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami  (the  *'  Male  who  Invites  "  and  the 
'*  Female  who  Invites"), — an  amount  and  an  exactness  of  knowledge 
unattaiuable  at  a  time  prior  to  the  union  under  one  rule  of  all  the 
provinces  mentioned,  and  significantly  not  extending  much  beyond 
those  provinces.  Such  a  recension  may  likewise  be  inferred, — ^if  the 
opinion  of  the  manifold  origin  of  the  Japanese  traditions  be  accepted, — 
from  the  fairly  ingenious  manner  in  which  their  component  parts  have 
generally  been  welded  together.  The  way  in  which  one  or  two  legends, — 


7«See  Sects.  LXXIX-XCI. 
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for  instance y  that  of  the  carious  carse'prononnced  by  the  younger  brother 
Ho-wori  on  the  elder  Ho-deri — are  repeated  more  than  once  exemplifies 
a  less  intelligent  revision.^  'Under  this  heading  may,  perhaps,  be 
included  the  legends  of  the  conquest  of  Yamato  by  the  Emperor  Jim-ma 
and  of  the  conquest  of  the  same  country  by  the  Empress  Jin-go,  which 
certainly  bear  a  suspicious  likeness  to  each  other.  Of  the  subjection 
of  Korea  by  this  last-named  personage  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  histories,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  as,  make 
no  mention,  and  indeed  the  dates,  as  more  specifically  given  in  the 
"Chronicles,**  clearly  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole  story;  for 
Jin-go's  husband,  the  Emperor  Chiu-ai,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Soi-mu,  i.e.  in  A^  D.  149,  while  his  father, 
Prince  Yamato- Take,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  48rd  year  of  Eei-ko, 
i,e.  in  A.  D.  113,  so  that  there  is  an  interval  of  thirty-six  years  between 
the  death  of  the  father  and  the  birth  of  the  son  !^ 

One  peculiarly  interesting  piece  of  information  to  ba  derived  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  "  Records  "  and  '*  Chronicles  *'  (though  it  is  one 
on  which  the  patriotic  Japanese  commentators  preserve  complete  silence) 
is  that,  at  the  very  earliest  period  to, which  the  twilight  of  legend 
stretches  back,  Chinese  influence  had  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt 
in  these  islands,  communicating  to  the  inhabitants  both  implements  and 
ideas.  This  is  surely  a  fact  of  very  particular  importance,  lending,  as 
it  does,  its  weight  to  the  mass  of  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that 
in  almost  all  known  cases  culture  has  been  introduced  from  abroad, 
and  has  not  been  spontaneously  developed.  The  traces  of  Chinese 
influence  are  indeed  not  numerous,  but  they  are  unmistakable.  Thus 
we  find  chopsticks  mentioned  both  in  the  Idzumo  and  in  the  Eiasbia 
legendary  cycle.      The  legend  of  the  birth   of  the  Sun- Goddess  and 


^Sce  this  legend  as  first  given  in  Sectfl.  XIj  and  XIjI.  and  afterwards  iu  quite 
another  context  in  Sect.  CXVI.  -The  way  in  which  "One  account"  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Japan  *'  toiU  the  story  of  the  ravages  committed  on  the  fields  of  the 
Sun-Goddess  by  hor  brother,  the  "  Impetuous  Male  Deity,"  might  perhaps  justify 
the  opinion  that  that  likewise  is  hut  the  same  tule  iu  another  form.*  The  legend 
is  evidently  a  very  important  one. 

7s  The  translator's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  inconsistency  of  these  dates  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Satow. 
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Moon- God  from  Izanagi*8  eyes  is  a  scarcely  altered  fragment  of  the 
Chinese  myth  of  P'an  Ku ;  the  superstition  that  peaches  had  assisted 
Izanagi  to  repel  the  hosts  of  Hades  can  almost  certainly  be  traced 
to  a  Chinese  source,  and  the  hand-maidens  of  the  Japanese  Son-God- 
dess are  mentioned  under  the  exact  title  of  the  'Spinning  Damsel 
of  Chinese  myth  (3^  2c  IR  i),  while  the  Biver  of  Heaven  (Ji  |f)» 
which  figures  in  the  same  legend,  is  equally  Chinese, — for  surely  both 
names  cannot  be  mere  coincidences.  A  like  remark  applies  to  the 
name  of  the  Deity  of  the  Kitchen,  and  to  the  way  in  which  that  deity 
is  mentiouedJ^  The  art  of  making  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  referred 
to  in  the  very  earliest  Japanese  legends.  Are  we  to  believe  that  its 
invention  here  was  independent  of  its  invention  on  the  continent  ?  In 
this  instance  moreover  the  old  histories  bear  witness  against  them- 
selves ;  for  they  mention  this  same  liquor  in  terms  showing  that  it  was 
a  curious  ranty  in  what,  according  to  the  accepted  chronology,  cor- 
responds to  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and 
again  in  the  third  century  of  that  era.  The  whole  story  of  the  Sea-  ' 
God's  palace  has  a  Chinese  ring  about  it,  and  the  *'  cassia-tree  *'  (|£) 
mentioned  in  it  is  certainly  Chinese,  as  are  the  crocodiles.  That  the 
so-called  maga-tama^  or  "  curved  jewels,"  which  figure  so  largely  in  the 
Japanese  mythology,  and  with  which  the  Early  Japanese  adorned 
tbemselves,  were  derived  from  China  was  already  suspected  by  Mr. 
Hcury  von  Siebold  ;  and  quite  latterly  Mr.  Milne  has  thrown  light 
on  this  subject  from  an  altogether  unexpected  quarter.  He  has  re- 
marked, namely,  that  jade  or  the  jade-like  stone  of  which  many  of 
the  maija-tama  are  made,  is  a  mineral  which  has  never  yet  been  met  with 
in  Japan.  We  therefore  know  that  some  at  least  of  the  **  curved  jewels  *' 
or  of  the  material  for  them  came  from  the  mainland,  and  the  probability 
that  the  idea  of  carving  these  very  oddly  shaped  ornaments  was  likewise 
imported  tbence  gains  in  probability.  The  peculiar  kind  of  arrow  called 
narl-kahura  (dl^lS)  is  another  trace  of  Chinese  influence  in  the  material 
order,  and  a  thorough  search  by  a  competent  Chinese  scholar  would 
perhaps  reveal  others.  But  enough  at  least  has  been  said  to  show  the 
iiidisputablo  existence  of  that  influence.     From  other  sources  we  know 


•^^Sce  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  16. 
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that  the  more  recent  mythic  fancy  of  Japan  has  shown  itself  as  little 
impenetrahle  to  such  influence  as  have  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  only  difference  is  that  assimilation  has  of  late  proceeded 
with  much  greater  rapidity. 

In  this,  language  is  another  guide ;  for,  though  the  discoverable 
traces  of  Chinese  influence  are  comparatively  few  in  the  Archaic  Dialect, 
yet  they  are  there.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  as  yet  scarcely  been 
touched.  Two  Japanese  authors  of  an  elder  generation,  Kahibara  and 
Arawi  Hakuseki,  did  indeed  point  out  the  existence  of  some  snch  traces. 
But  they  drew  no  inference  from  them,  they  did  not  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cover new  ones,  and  their  indications,  except  in  one  or  two  obvious  cases, 
have  received  little  attention  from  later  writers  whether  native  or 
foreign.  But  when  we  compare  such  words  as  hane,  kume^  kuni,  saka, 
tana,  uma,  and  many  others  with  the  pronunciation  now  given,  or  with 
that  which  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language  in  its  earlier  stage  would 
have  caused  to  be  given,  to  their. Chinese  equivalents  ^,  $,  ffP*  K»  9)  JS» 
etc.,  the  idea  forces  way  that  such  coincidences  of  sound  and  sense 
cannot  all  be  purely  accidental ;  and  when  moreover  we  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  words  in  question  denote  things  or  ideas  that  were 
almost  certainly  imported,  we  perceive  that  a  more  thorough  sifting  of 
Archaic  Japanese  (especially  of  botanical  and  zoological  names  and  of 
the  names  of  implements  and  manufactures)  would  probably  be  the 
best  means  of  discovering  at  least  the  negative  features  of  an  antiquity 
remoter  than  all  written  documents,  remoter  even  than  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  legends  which  those  documents  have  preserved.  In  dealing 
with  Korean  words  found  in  Archaic  Japanese  we  tread  on  more  delicate 
ground  ;  for  there  we  have  a  language  which,  unlike  Chinese,  stands  to 
Japanese  in  the  closest  family  relationship,  making  it  plain  that  many 
coincidences  of  sound  and  sense  should  be  ascribed  to  radical  affinity 
rather  than  to  later  intercourse.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  more 
probable  that,  for  instance,  such  seemingly  indigenous  Japanese 
terms  as  Ilotoke,  **  Buddha,"  and  tera,  **  Buddhist  temple,''  should 
have  been  in  fact  borrowed  from  the  corresponding  Korean  words 
Puchhd  and  chol  than  that  both  nations  should  have  independently 
chosen  homonyms  to  denote  the  same  foreign  ideas.  Indeed,  it  will 
perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of  Hotoke, "  Baddha,*' 
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we  have  before  us  a  word  whose  joomeyings  eonmst  of  many  Btagety 
it  having  been  first  brought  from  India  to  China,  then  from  China  to 
Korea,  and*thirdly  from  Korea  to  Jf^an,  where  finally  the  ingenuity  of 
philologists  has  discovered  for  it  a  Japanese  etymology  {hito  ke^  '<  human 
spirit  ")  with  which  in  reality  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

These  introductory  remarks  have  already  extended  to  such  a  length 
that  a  reference  to  the  strikingly  parallel  case  of  borrowed  customs  and 
ideas  which  is  presented  by  the  Ainos  in  this  same  archipelago  must  be 
left  nndeveloped.  In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  a 
simple  translation  of  one  book,  such  as  is  here  given,  does  not  nearly 
exhaust  the  work  which  might  be  expended  even  on  the  elucidation  of 
that  single  book,  and  much  less  can  it  fill  the  gap  which  still  lies 
between  us  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  Japanese  antiquity.  To  do 
this,  the  co-operation  of  the  archseologist  must  be  obtained,  while 
even  in  the  field  of  the  critical  investigation  of  documents  there  is  an 
immense  deal  still  to  be  done.  Not  only  must  all  the  available  Japanese 
sources  be  made  to  yield  up  the  information  which  they  contain,  but  the 
assistance  of  Chinese  and  Korean  records  must  be  called  in.  A  large 
quantity  of  Chinese  literature  has  already  been  ransacked  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  Matsushita  Ken-rin,  a  translation  of  part  of  whose  very 
useful  compilation  entitled  '*  An  Exposition  of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  * 
Japan"  (Hffi  Q  ^ff)  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  helps  towards  the 
desired  knowledge.  In  fact  there  still  remains  to  be  done  for  Japanese 
antiquity  from  our  standpoint  what  Hirata  has  done  for  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Japanese  Shintoist.  Except  in  some  of  Mr.  Satow's 
papers  published  in  these  "  Transaction^,*'  the  subject  has  scarcely  yet 
been  studied  in  this  spirit,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Japanese  members 
of  our  Society  may  be  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  their  national 
history  being  treated  with  so  little  reverence.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
discovery  of  the  interest  of  the  field  of  study  thus  only  waiting  to  be 
investigated  may  reconcile  them  to  the  view  here  propounded.  In  any 
case  if  the  early  history  of  Japan  is  not  all  true,  no  amount  of  make- 
believe  can  make  it  so.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  false.     As  an  eminent  writer  on  anthropology*  has  recently 

80Dr.  Tylor  in  his  "  Anthropology,"  Chap.  XV. 
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said,  *^  Historical  criticism,  that  is,  judgment,  is  practised  not  for  the 
**  purpose  of  disbelieving,  but  of  believing.  Its  object  is  not  to  find 
**  fault  with  the  author,  but  to  ascertain  how  much  of  what  lie  says  may 
**  bo  reasonably  taken  as  true."  Moreover,  even  in  what  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  historic  fact  there  is  often  much  that  is  valuable  from  other 
points  of  view.  If,  therefore,  we  lose  a  thousand  years  of  so-called 
Japanese  history,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Japanese  mythology 
remains  as  the  oldest  existing  product  of  the  Altaic  mind. 

**^  *Jf  •'*  *•"  *'*  V'  "J*  ^l»  ^  «jg 

^  *^  *i*  •»*•»*  ^*  n*  *i*  T*  ^* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Japanese  works  quoted  in  this 
Introduction  and  in  the  Notes  to  the  Translation.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  to  the  English  reader  all  the  titles  have  been  translated 
excepting  some  few  which,  mostly  on  account  of  their  embodying  a 
recondite  allusion,  do  not  admit  of  translation : — 

Catalogue  of  Family  Names,  it  ft  SJ,  by  Prince  Mata.^ 

Chronicles  of  Japan  (generally  quoted  as  the  '*  Chronicles,'*)   R  4^  C  or 

H  5(;  HIE,  by  Prince  Toncri  and  others. 
Chronicles  of  Japan  Continued,   (3  R  ^  £,  by  Sugano  Ason  Mamichi, 

Fujihara  no  Ason  Tsugunaua  and  others. 
Chronicles     of    Japan    Explained,     1$     R    ^     32,     by    Urabe    no 

Yasukata. 
Chronicles  of  the  Old  Matters  of  Former  Ages,  %  f%  H  A  £,  authorship 

uncertain. 
Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves,  S  US  ^,  by  Tachibana  no  Morote  (pro- 
bably). 
Collection  of  Japanese  Songs  Ancient  and  Modern,  tSf  ^  fR  R  %i  by  Ei  no 

TsuRAYUKi  and  others. 
Commentary  on  the  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves,  X  SI  ^,  by  Eamo 

no  Mabuchi. 


^  The  names  in  small  capitals  are  those  by  which  the  authors  (or  compiler!) 
are  best  known,  and  arc  mostly  either  their  surname  or  personal  name.  Japanese 
usage  is  however  very  fluctuating,  and  sanctions  moreover  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
noms  de  plume.  Thus  Motowori  is  not  only  often  mentioned  by  his  personal  name 
Norinaga,  but  also  by  the  designation  of  Suzunoya  no  Ushi,  Mabachi  by  the 
designation  of  Agatawi  no  Ushi,  etc. 
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Commentary  on  the  Lyric  Dramas,  K  tt  Jfr  S  ll>  by  ^-ko. 
Commentary  on  the  Bitual  of  the  General  Porificaiion,  :fc  tt  R  ft  W»  by 

MoTowoRi  Norinaga. 
Correct  Accoont  of  the  Divine  Age,  IP  f^  jE  ff ,  by  Motowobi  Norinaga. 
Dictionary  of  Pillow- Words,  S  Sl^  ^,  by  Kamo  no  Mabuohi. 
Digest  of  the  Imperial  Genealogies,  Stt  fli  ^  ■,  by  Tokoyama  Toahi- 

kiyo  and  Eorokaha  Saneyori. 
Discussion  of  the  Objections  to  the  Inqoiry  into  the  True  Chronology^ 

A  Hi  7  IF  ^,  by  Motowobi  Norinaga. 
Examination    of     Difficult    Words,    tt    R    9,    by    Tachibana    no 

MOBIBE. 

Examination  of  the  Synonyms  for  Japan,  H  II  9,  by  Motowobi 

Norinaga. 
Explanation  of  Japanese  Names,  R  ;(:  R  4?,  by  Kahtbaba  Toknshin. 
Explanation  of  the  Songs  in  the  Chronicles  of  Japan,  U  ^  Cft  JB  fli, 

by  Arakida  no  EEisaoi. 
Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,  W  ft  W,  by  Hibata  Atsutane. 
Exposition  of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  Japan,  il  ]f  R  ^  W,  by  Matsu- 
shita Ken-rin. 
Exposition  of  the  Becords  of  Ancient  Matters  (usually  quoted  simply 

as    ^'  Motowori's   Commentary "),    tSf   4t   E   W,    by  Motowobi 

Norinaga. 
Exposition  of  the  Becords  of  Ancient  Matters  Criticized  (usually  quoted 

as  ''  Moribe's  Critique  on  Motowori's  Commentary,*')  tt  tSf  4t  BR, 

by  Tachibana  no  Mobibe. 
Gleanings  from  Ancient  Story,  tSf  R  I&  S,  by  Imibe  no  Hibonabi. 
Idzu  no  Chi-Wakiy  ft  A  tI  SQ,  by  Tachibana  no  Mobibe. 
Idzii  no  KotO'Wakif  ft  A  @  69,  by  do. 

Inquiry  into  the  Signification  of  the  Names  of  All  the  Provinces  (MS.), 

It  B  ^S*  S  ^,  by  Fujihara  no  Hitomaro. 
Inquiry    into     the     True     Chronology,    H   M     9,    by     Motowobi 

Norinaga. 
Japanese  Words  Classified  and  Explained,  fi)  4?  !H  R  t^,  by  Mhyamoto 

NO  SmTAGAPU. 

Ko'Shi  Tsu,  tSr  ft.  JS,  by  Abawi  Eumbi  Hakuseki. 
Kd-Gan  SIw,  (MS.),  SSi^,  by  £bi-ghiyu. 
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Perpotnal  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  of  Japan  (asaally  quoted  as 

"Tanigaha  Shisei's  Commentary,")  H*»Sii2,  by  Tanioaha 

Shisei. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  (often  quoted  simply  as  the  *'  Records  "), 

tSr  •  13,  by  Futo  no  Yasumaro. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  in  the  Divine  Character,  M  ^  tST  4t  Ci  by 

Fujihara  no  Masaoki. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  in  the  Syllabic  Character,  |{S  tST^tCi  by 

Sakata  no  Kancyasu. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  Revised,  ^  jE l!^ 4(IB,  Anonymous. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  With  Marginal  Notes  (usually  quoted  as  "  the 

Edition  of  1687  "),  K  ®  *  *  IB,  by  Degachi  Nobuyoshi. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  "With  the  Ancient  Rending,  iS'  flii  "iSr  <  E,  by 

Nagase  no  Masachi  (published  with  Motowori's  sanction). 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  with  Marginal  Readings,  i^  ^  iS'  4t  £,  by 

Murakami  Tadayoshi. 
Ritual  of  the  General  Purification,  ':KM^,  Authorship  Uncertain. 
Shinto  Discussed  Afresh,  WjiSff  ^,  by  Takahashi  Goro. 
Sources  of  the  Ancient  Histories,  tSf  SB.  Q,  by  Hirata  Atsutano. 
Tale  of  a  Bamboo-Cutter,  ft*  K  ffe  S,  Aiihorship  Uncertain. 
Tama-Katsuma,  £  Ef  ^,  by  Motowori  Norinaga. 
Tokiha-Gusa  (the  full  title  is  Jin-Dai  Sei-Go  lokiha-Ousa,) »  S  »  (IPtt 

JEWf^1&^)i  Hosoda  Tominobu. 
Topography  of  Yamashiro,  Ul  tit  A  ±  £,  Authorship  Uncertain. 
I'o'Ga  (MS.),  Sfl,  by  Arawi  Kumbi  Hakuseki. 
Wa-Kiin  Shiwori,  fPllHS,  by  Tanioaha  Shisei. 
Yamato  Tales,  :^  fp  Ife  ^,  Authorship  Uncertain. 

Besides  these,  two  or  three  standard  Chinese  works  are  referred  to, 
such  as  the  "  Yi  Chitig  "  or  **  Book  of  Changes  "  (^  S),  and  the  "  Shan 
Hal  Chbvj''  or  **  Mountain  and  Sea  Classic"  (1^1  }S  6);  but  they  are 
very  few,  and  so  easily  recognized  that  it  were  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them.  All  Japanese  words  properly  so  called  are  transliterated  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Satow's  **  Orthographic  System,"  which,  while  represent- 
ing the  native  spelling,  docs  not  in  their  case  difi*er  very  greatly  from  the 
modern  pronunciation.  In  the  case  of  Sinico-Japauese  words,  where 
the  divergence  between  the  '*  Orthographic  "  spelliug  and  the  pronon* 
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ei&tion  is  often  considerable,  a  phonetic  spelling  bas  been  preferred. 
With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  have  beeo  specially  noted, 
Sinieo- Japanese  words  are  fotind  only  in  proper  names  mentioned  in  the 
Preface  and  in  the  tronElator'e  Introduction,  Foot-notcE,  and  Sectional 
Headings.  Tbo  few  Chinese  norda  that  occur  in  the  Introduction  and 
Notes  are  tranaliteratod  according  to  the  method  introduced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  and  now  bo  widely  used  by  Btudeuts  of  ChioeBe. 


"KO-JI-KI," 


"RECORDS  OF  MCIENT  MATTERS." 


RECORDS  OP  ANCIENT  MATTERS. 


Vol.  I.» 


FBEFAOE.* 
I*  Yasumaro*  say  :* 


^Literally  '*  Upper  Volame/*  there  being  three  in  all,  and  it  being  the  common 
Japanese  practice  (borrowed  from  the  Chinese)  to  ase  the  words  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  to  denote  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Volumes  of  a  work  respectively. 

^The  peculiar  nature  of  this  Preface,  which  is  bnt  a  tour  d6/ore«  meant  to 
show  that  the  writer  could  compose  in  the  Chinese  style  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  has 
been  already  hinted  at  in  the  Introduction.  It  is  indeed  a  labonred  little  composi- 
tion, and,  but  for  the  facts  stated  in  its  latter  portion,  has  no  valoe  except  perhaps 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legends  of  one  oonntry  may  be  made  to 
change  aspect  by  being  presented  through  the  medium  of  the  philosophical  term- 
inology and  set  phrases  of  another.  It  may  be  divided  into  jQye  parts.  In  the 
first  the  writer,  in  a  succession  of  brief  allusions  antithetically  balanced,  tnm- 
marizes  the  most  striking  of  the  legends  that  are  detailed  in  the  pages  of  his 
*'  Becords,"  and  in  a  few  words  paints  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  early  emperors. 
In  the  second  the  troubles  that  ushered  in  the  reigQ  of  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  and 
Lis  triumph  over  Prince  Ohotomo  are  related  at  greater  length  in  high-flown  allusive 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  historians.  The  third  division  gives  us  the 
Emperor  Tem-mu*s  decree  ordering  the  compilation  of  the  **  Becords,'*  and  the 
fourth  tells  how  the  execution  of  that  decree  was  delayed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Gem-miyo  (A.  D.  708-715),  on  whom  likewise  a  panegyric  is  pronounced. 
In  the  fifth  and  last  the  compiler  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  style  and 
method  which  he  has  adopted. 

3  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  here  represented  by  the  humble  character  g, 
"  vassal,"  used  in  China  by  a  subject  when  addressing  his  sovereign  in  writing. 

*  This  is  the  compiler's  personal  name.    His  full  name  and  titles,  as  given  at 

the  end  of  this  preface,  were  IE£fd[J:]fK£9A4KS3rlt1B>  *•*•»  *^®  Court 
Noble  Futo  no  Yasumaro,  an  Officer  of  the  Upper  Division  of  the  First  Class  of 
the  Fifth  Kank  and  of  the  Fifth  Order  of  Merit.  The  family  of  Futo  claimed  to 
descend  from  His  Augustness  Kamn-yawi-mimi,  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Jim-mu.  Yasamaro's  death  is  recorded  in  the  **  Chronicles  of  Japan  Continued," 
under  date  of  30th  August,  A.  D.  723. 

>/.€.,  I  report  as  follows  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress. 
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Now  when  chaos  had  begnn  to  condense,  but  force  and  form  were 
not  yet  manifest,  and  there  was  nought  named,  nought  done,  who  coald 
know  its  shape  ?^  Nevertheless  Heaven  and  Earth  first  parted,  and  the 
Three  Deities  performed  the  commencement  of  creation ;  the  Passive 
and  Active  Essences  then  developed,  and  the  Two  Spirits  became  the 
ancestors  of  all  things.^  Therefore '^  did  he  enter  obscority  and 
emerge  into  light,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  revealed  by  the  washing 
of  his  eyes ;  he  floated  on  and  plunged  into  the  sea-water,  and  Heavenly 
and  Earthly  Deities  appeared  through  the  ablutions  of  his  person  ?*  So  in 
the  dimness  of  the  great  commencement,  we,  by  relying  on  the  original 
teaching,  learn  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  earth  and  of  the  birth 
of  islands ;  in  the  remoteness  of  the  original  beginning,  we,  by  trusting 
the  former  sages,  perceive  the  era  of  the  genesis  of  Deities  and  of  the 
estabhshment  of  men.^°    Truly  do  we  know  that  a  mirror  was  hung  np, 


*  This  number  and  that  iu  the  corner  of  every  sacceeding  page  of  the  Transla- 
tion is  the  number  of  the  Volume  of  Motowori'd  Commentary  treating  of  the 
Section  in  question. 

^ I.e.,  in  the  primeval  void  which  preceded  all  phenomena  there  was  neither 
form  nor  movement,  and  it  was  therefore  unnamed  and  unknowable. 

7  This  senteuce  summarizes  the  first  cij^ht  Sectious  of  the  text  of  the  "Be- 
cords/*  The  ' '  three  Deities  "  are  the  Deity  Master-of- the- August-Centre-of -Heaven, 
the  High- August-Producing- Wondrous-Deity,  and  the  Di\'ine-Producing-Wondron8- 
Deity  (see  Sect.  I.  Notes  4,  5,  and  6).  The  two  Spirits  representing  the  "  Passive 
and  Active  Elements"  are  the  creatrix  and  creator  Izanami  and  Izanagi  (the 
«*Female-Who-Invites"  and  the  "  Male- Wlio-Invites,"— see  Sect.  U,  Note  8),  the 
procreation  by  whom  of  the  islands  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  and  of  a  large 
number  of  gods  and  goddesses  forms  the  subject  of  Sections  III.-yn. 

^The  word  **  therefore"  is  not  appropriate  in  this  place,  and  Motowori  aooord- 
Ingly  warns  the  reader  to  lay  no  stress  upon  it.  - 

'This  sentence  alludes  to  Izauagi's  visit  to  Hades,  and  to  the  purification  of 
his  person  on  his  return  to  the  Upper  World  (see  Sects.  IX.  and  X).  It  also  referi 
to  the  birth  of  the  Sun-Goddess  and  of  the  Moon-God  from  his  left  and  irom  hif 
right  eye  respectively,  aud  to  that  of  a  large  number  of  lesser  gods  and  goddeasett 
who  were  produced  from  every  article  of  his  wearing  apparel  and  from  every 
part  of  his  person  on  the  occasion  of  his  pcrfonning  those  ablutions  (see  Sect.  X). 

10  The  **  original  teaching  "  here  mentioned  meaus  the  original  traditions  of 
Japanese  antiquity.  The  "  former  sages," — a  term  which  in  China  fitly  designates 
such  philosophers  as  Confucius  and  Mencius,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  invest 
with  any  particular  sense  here  in  Japan  where  no  sages  have  ever  arisen,  -may  be 
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that  jewels  were  spat  out,  and  that  then  an  Hundred  Kings  flueceedad 
each  other  ;  that  a  blade  was  bitten,  and  a  serpent  cut  in  pieces,  so  thftt 
a  Myriad  Deities  did  flourish."  By  deliberations  in  the  Tranquil  Biver 
the  Empire  was  pacified ;  by  discussions  on  the  Little  Shore  the  land  was 
purified.^  Wherefore  His  Augustness  Ho-no-ni-ni-gi''  first  descended 
to  the  Peak  of  Takachi,^^  and  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Eamn- 
Yamato^*^  did  traverse  the  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly  .^    A  weird  bear  put 

best  taken  to  mean  those  unknown  persons  who  transmitted  the  legends  of  the 
gods  and  early  emperors.  The  "  establishment  of  men  '*  probably  alludes  to  the 
investiture  of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  in  the  human  descendants  of  the  Son- 
Goddess.  The  expression  is  however  obscure,  and  Motowori  himself  has  nothing 
satisfactory  to  tell  us  about  it. 

1^  The  mirror  here  mentioned  is  that  by  means  of  which  the  Son-GoddfiBS  was 
allured  out  of  the  cave  (see  Sect.  XYI) ;  the  jewels  are  those  which  Snsa-no-Wo  (the 
*'  Impetuous  Male  Deity  ")  begged  of  his  sister  the  Son-Goddess,  and  omndhed 
into  fragments  (see  Sect.  XTTT) ;  the  blade  that  was  bitten  to  pieces  by  the  Son- 
Goddess  figiures  in  the  same  legend ;  the  serpent  is  that  slain  by .  Sosa-no-Wo 
after  his  banishment  from  Heaven  (see  Sect.  XYm) ;  the  **  Myriad  Deities  *'  are 
supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  this  same  god's  numerous  descendants  (see  Sect.  XX), 
who  ruled  in  Idzumo.  There  remains  the  phrase  **  an  Hundred  Kings,'*  which  is 
lacking  in  clearness.  The  only  rational  interpretation  of  it  is  as  designating  the 
Japauesc  imperial  line,  and  yet  the  reference  seems  to  have  no  special  appropri- 
ateness iu  this  context. 

12  For  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,  in  whose  stony  bed  the  gods  were  wont 
to  meet  in  council,  see  Sect.  Xni,  Note  12.  The  divine  deliberations  here  referred 
to  are  those  which  resulted  in  the  investiture  of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  in  the 
grandson  of  the  Sun-Goddess  (see  Sects.  XXX-XXXTTT).  The  "discussions  on 
the  Little  Shore  "  allude  to  the  parleys  on  the  beach  of  Inasa  in  Idzumo  which 
preceded  the  abdication  of  the  Deity  who  had  held  sway  over  that  part  of  the  coon- 
try  prior  to  the  descent  of  the  Sun-Goddess's  grandson  (see  Sect.  XXXII). 

13  The  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  of  the  Sun-Goddess's  grandson  (see  Sect. 
XXXni,  Notes  5  and  10). 

^*I.e..,  Mount  Takachiho  (see  Sect.  XXXIY,  Note  5).  The  final  syllable  is  here 
apocopated,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rhythmical  balance  of  the  sentence  by  using 
only  three  Chinese  characters  to  write  this  name,  the  *'  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly  " 
being  likewise  written  with  three  characters. 

i^Z.6'.,  the  first  "human  emperor"  Jim-mu,  whose  full  native  Japanese  name 
is  Kanm-Yamato-Ihare-Biko.    For  the  account  of  his  reign  see  Sects.  XLIY-LH. 

^*^I.e.,  Japan.  For  the  traditional  origin  of  this  poetical  synonjrm  of  Japan 
see  Sect  Y ,  Noto  26  and  also  the  legend  in  Sect.  CLYI.    The  word  **  traverse  "  in 
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forth  its  claws,  and  a  heavenly  sabre  was  obtained  at  Takakura.^^  They 
with  tails  obstructed  the  path,  and  a  great  crow  guided  him  to  Ycshina.'' 
Dancing  in  rows  they  destroyed  the  brigands,  and  listening  to  a  song 
they  vanquished  the  foeinen.^^  Being  instructed  in  a  dream,  he  was 
reverent  to  the  Heavenly  and  Earthly  Deities,  and  was  therefore  styled 
the  Wise  Monarch  ;^  having  gazed  on  the  smoke,  ho  was  benevolent  to 
the  black-haired  people,  and  is  therefore  remembered  as  the  Emperor- 
Sage.^^  Determining  the  frontiers  and  civilizing  the  country,  he  issued 
laws  from  the  Nearer  Afumi  ;^  reforming  the  surnames  and  selecting  the 


this  sentence  alludes  to  the  Emperor  Jim-mu's  victorious  pro;^es8  from  Western 
Japan  to  Yamato  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which  he  is  saiJ  to  have  subdned, 
and  where  it  is  related  that  he  established  his  capital  (sec  Sects.  XLIV-L). 

17 For  the  mention  of  the  bear,  who.^e  appearance  caui^ed  the  Emperor  Jim-mn 
and  his  army  to  faint  away,  see  commencement  of  Sect.  XLV.  Motowori  thinks 
that  the  character  JQJ,  "claws,"  is  a  copyist's  error  for  ^j,  ** mountain "  or  Jifc, 
"hole,"  (Cojif.  Sect.  XLV,  Note  2).  For  tlie  curious  legend  of  the  sabro  see  the 
same  Section,  and  for  the  name  of  Takakura  see  more  especially  Note  3  to  that 
Section. 

i®For  the  gods  with  tails  who  m<'t  and  conversed  witli  the  Emperor  Jim-mu 
in  Yamato,  see  the  latter  part  of  Sect.  XLVI,  a  penisal  of  which  will  however  show 
that  the  phrase  "  obstructed  the  path,"  which  is  here  used  of  them,  is  not  exactly 
applicable.  The  miraculous  crow,  which  was  sent  down  from  Heaven  to  assist 
Jim-mu  in  his  conquests,  is  mentioned  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  same  Section 
and  again  at  the  commencement  of  Sect.  XL\T[.  For  Yeshinu  (modern  Yoshino) 
Bee  Sect.  XLVI,  Note  3. 

18 The  word  "  dancing"  in  this  sentence  must  not  be  too  closely  pitiBsed,  as  it 
is  used  simply  to  balance  the  w^ord  "  song"  in  the  parallel  clause,— which  clause 
itself  does  but  echo  the  sense  of  that  which  precedes  it.  The  reference  is  to  the 
song  which  Jim-ma  sang  as  a  signal  to  his  folio wei^s  to  destroy  the  "earth-spiders** 
(see  Sect.  XLVIII),  and  perhaps  also  to  the  songs  in  Sect.  XLIX. 

20  ♦♦  The  Emperor  Sii-jin  "  must  be  mentally  supplied  as  the  logical  sabject  of 
this  clause.  For  the  story  of  his  dream  see  Sect.  LXIV,  and  for  the  origin  of  the 
laudatory  designation  hero  mentioned  see  the  end  of  Sect.  LXVII,  which  is 
however  obscure. 

*i "  The  Emperor  Nin-toku"  must  be  supplied  as  the  logical  subject  of  this 
clause.  The  allusion  to  the  smoke  and  the  laudatory  designation  here  mentioned 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Sect.  CXXI.  The  "  black-haired  people  "  is  a 
common  Chinese  phrase  for  the  peasantry  or  the  people  in  general. 

""The  Emperor  Sci-mu"  must  be  supplied  as   the  logical  subject  of  this 
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gentile  names,  he  held  sway  at  the  Farther  Asnka.**  Though  each 
dilTered  in  caution  and  in  ardour ,  though  all  were  unlike  in  accomplish- 
ments and  in  intrinsic  worth,  yet  was  there  none  who  did  not  hy 
contemplating  antiquity  correct  manners  that  had  fallen  to  ruin,  and  hy 
illumining  modern  times  repair  laws  that  were  approaching  dissolution .** 
In  the  august  reign  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  who  governed  the 
Eight  Great  Islands  from  the  Great  Palace  of  Eiyomihara  at  Asoka,**  the 
Hidden  Dragon  put  on  perfection,  the  Reiterated  Thunder  came  at  the 


clause.  Uis  labours  are  briefly  recapitulated  in  Sect.  XCIY.  For  the  province 
called  Nearer  Afami  (Chika-tsu-Afunii)^  see  Sect.  XXIX  Note.  20  Its  name  is  here 
rhythmically  balanced  against  "  Further  Asuka  "  in  the  following  clause. 

^ "  The  Emperor  In-giyo  "  must  be  supplied  as  the  logical  subject  of  this 
sentence.  This  Sovereign's  rectification  of  the  names  forms  the  subject  of  Sect. 
CXXXIX.  For  Further  Asuka  {Toho-tsu-Asuka)  see  Sect.  CXXXm,  Notes  13  and  11. 

^I.c,  though  unlike  in  character,  some  of  the  ancient  emperors  excelling  in 
caution  and  others  in  ardour,  some  being  remarkable  for  their  attainments  and 
others  for  their  native  worth,  yet  was  there  not  one  withouta  claim  to  greatness, 
not  one  who  did  not  regard  antiquity  as  the  standard  by  which  modem  times 
should  be  judged,  and  repair  the  deviations  from  antique  perfection  that  suc- 
cessively arose  during  the  lapse  of  ages. — How  marvellously  inapplicable  is  this 
rodomontade  to  the  early  monarchs  of  Japan  the  student  of  Japanese  history  need 
scarcely  be  told,  and  Motowori  himself  allows  that  "  it  is  not  completely  appro- 
priate."   flerc  the  first  part  of  the  Preface  terminates. 

^  Viz.,  tlie  Emperor  Tem-mu,  whoso  struggle  for  the  crown  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era  against  the  contending  claims  of  Prince  Ohotomo  is 
related  at  grciit  length  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  though  naturally  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  "  Records,"  which  close  in  A.  D.  628.  The  "  Eight  Great 
Islands"  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Japan  (see  Sect.  V,  Note  27).  The  reason  for 
the  specially  laudatory  mention  in  this  place  of  tho  Emperor  Tem-mu  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  with  him  that  the  idea  of  compiling  these  Records  originated,  as  is 
indeed  stated  a  little  further  on.  He  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  expressions  Hidden 
Dragon  and  Keiterated  Thunder,  metaphorical  names  borrowed  from  the  •*  Yi  Ching  " 
and  denoting  the  heir  apparent,  Tem-mu  not  having  ascended  the  throne  till  some 
time  aft(.'r  his  predecessor's  death,  as  Prince  Ohotomo  disputed  by  force  of  arms  his 
right  to  the  succession.  The  phrases  '•  put  on  perfection  "  and  *•  came  at  the 
appointed  moment"  are  attempts  at  representing  the  original  11  ^g.  and  Hi jQ]. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  was  the  man  for  the  ago,  and  that  he  took 
his  proper  and  exalted  place  in  it.  In  the  following  sentences  we  have  a  flowery 
rrnumr  of  the  stoi^  of  the  successful  war  by  which  he  obtained  the  crown.  The 
reference  to  the  ''  song  in  a  dream  "  is  indeed  obscure ;  but  the  '*  water  at  night** 
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appointed  moment.  Having  heard  a  song  in  a  dream,  he  felt  that  he 
should  continue  the  succession  ;  having  reached  the  water  at  night,  he 
knew  that  he  should  receive  the  inheritance.  Nevertheless  Heaven's  time 
was  not  yet,  and  he  escaped  like  the  cicada  to  the  Southern  Mountains ; 
hoth  men  and  matters  were  favourahle,  and  he  marched  like  the  tiger  to 
the  Eastern  Land.  Suddenly  riding  in  the  Imperial  Palanquin,  he  forced 
his  way  across  mountains  and  rivers  :  the  Six  Divisions  rolled  like 
thunder,  the  Three  Hosts  sped  like  lightning.  Tlie  erect  spears  lifted 
up  their  might,  and  the  hold  warriors  arose  like  smoke  :  the  crimson 
flags  glistened  among  the  weapons,  and  the  ill-omened  crew  were 
shattered  like  tiles.  Or  ere  a  day  had  elapsed,  the  evil  influences 
were  purified  :  forthwith  were  the  cattle  lot  loose  and  the  horses  given 
repose,  as  with  shouts  of  victory  they  rotunied  to  the  Flowery 
Summer ;  the  flags  were  rolled  up  and  the  javelins  put  away,  as  with 
dances  and  chants  they  came  to  rest  in  the  capital  city.  The  year  was 
that  of  the  Cock,  and  it  was  in  the  Second  Moon.^    At  the  Great  Palace 


is  tho  Biver  Yoko,  which  wc  read  of  in  the  *'  Chronicles  "  as  having  been  crossod 
by  him.  The  characters  somowliat  free!}'  rendered  by  the  En{,'lisli  words  ••  succes* 
Bion"  and  *'  inheritance  "  arc  Hand  ^,  whicli  approximate  to  that  sense  in  this 
context.  The  "  Southern  MomitainH  "  are  tho  Mountains  of  Yoshino,  whither  he 
escaped  for  a  season  as  a  cicada  escapes  from  its  cast-ulT  shell ;  the  "  Eastern  Land  " 
denotes  tho  eastern  provinces  of  Japan  where  he  organized  his  army.  The  "  Six 
Divisions  *'  and  the  *'  Tliree  Hosts  **  are  Chinese  designations  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
while  the  *'  ill-omened  crew"  of  course  refers  to  Tem-mu's  enemies, — Ihrince  Ohoto- 
mo  and  his  followers.  In  the  ensuing  sentence  we  see  pence  restored :  Tem-mn  has 
returned  to  the  capital  (for  which  the  words  '•  Flowery  Summer"  are  a  Chinese  peri- 
phrasis), he  has  taken  in  his  hands  the  insignia  of  oifice,  and  reigns  supreme  over  the 
Six  Cardinal  Points  (North,  South,  East,  West,  Above,  and  Below)  and  over  the 
"Eight  Wildernesses"  (i.e.,  the  barbarous  regions  on  all  sides).  The  wiiter  con- 
cludeH  this  division  of  his  Proface  by  a  glowing  panegyric  of  the  Monarch,  who  was, 
he  says,  superior  to  Hsiian  Hou  (ff  fp  Jap.  Ken-Ko),  and  Choii  Wang  (/ij  J  Jap. 
Shiu-O),  famous  Chinese  ^overei'^'ns  of  the  legendary  period.  So  intellij,'t"nt  were 
his  efforts,  so  perfect  was  his  conformity  with  the  way.^  of  Heaven  as  di-^pbiyed 
ni  the  workings  of  the  Actiw  and  Passive  Essences,  that  the  Five  Elements  (Water, 
Fire,  Wood,  Metal,  and  Earth)  uU  interacted  with  due  r.;.'uliirity,  and  laudable 
usages  alone  prevailed  tln-oughout  the  laud.  Up  to  this  point  the  preface  may  be 
said  to  be  purely  ornamental. 

2C !.<?.,  March  ('iOth  as  the  "Chronicles"  tell  us).  A.  D.  673.    The  original,  to 
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of  Kiyomihara  did  be  ascend  to  the  Heavenly  seat :  in  morality  he 
outstripped  Ken-Ko,  in  virtue  he  surpassed  Shiu-0.  Having  grasped 
the  celestial  seals,  he  was  paramount  over  the  Six  Cardinal  Points ; 
having  obtained  the  heavenly  supremacy,  he  annexed  the  Eight  Wild- 
ernesses. He  held  the  me^  between  the  Two  Essences,^  and  regulated 
the  order  of  the  Five  Elements.  He  established  divine  reason  wherewith 
to  advance  good  customs ;  he  disseminated  brilliant  usages  wherewith 
to  make  tlie  land  great.  Moreover  the  ocean  of  his  wisdom,  in  its 
vastness,  profoundly  investigated  the  highest  antiquity  ;  the  mirror  of  his 
heart,  in  its  fervour,  clearly  observed  former  ages. 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  commanded,  saying  :  "  I  hear 
*^  that  the  chronicles  of  the  emperors  and  likewise'  the  original  words 
*'  in  the  possession  of  the  various  families  deviate  from  exact  truth, 
*'  and  are  mostly  amplified  by  empty  falsehoods.  If  at  the  present 
'*  time  these  imperfections  be  not  amended,  ere  many  years  shall  have 
'*  elapsed,  the  purport  of  this,  the  great  basis ^  of  the  country,  the 
**  grand  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  will  be  destroyed.  So  now  I  desire 
*^  to  have  the  chronicles  of  the  emperors  selected  and  recorded,  and  the 
^'  old  words  examined  and  ascertained,  falsehoods  being  erased  and 
*'the  truth  determined,  in  order  to  transmit  [the  latter]  to  after  ages.*'* 
At  thjit  time  tliero  was  a  retainer  whose  surnanie  was  Hiyeda  and  his 
personal  name  Arc.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  of  so 
iutelligeut  a  disposition  that  he  could  repeat  with  his  mouth  whatever 


denote  the  year  and  the  month  mentioned,  useR  the  periphrases  ^ ^ :XclK  and  J^ 
M  ^M^  but  doubtless  without  any  reference  to  the  original  proper  meaning  of 
those  terms. 

-7 The  text  literally  reads  thus:  "He  rode  in  the  exactness  of  the  Two 
Essences. '  But  the  author's  intention  is  to. tell  us  that  Tem-mu  acted  according 
to  the  golden  mean,  keeping  the  balance  even,  and  not  inclining  unduly  either  to 
the  Active  or  the  Passive  side. 

2^  Literally  "warp  and  woof,"  i.^.,  canon,  standard,  mainspring,  first  necessity. 

23  This  is  the  iinperiul  decree  ordering  the  compilation  of  the  "Becordsof 
Ancient  Matters."  The  expressions  "oiiginal  wor^ls"  (;t:ffi?)  *^d  "old  words" 
( /-•';■  g^n  are  curious,  and  Motowori  is  probably  right  in  arguing  from  the  emphatic 
iiiunucr  in  which  they  are  repented  that  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  attached  special 
importance  to  the  actual  archaic  phraseology  in  which  some  at  least  of  the  early 
documents  or  traditions  had  been  handed  down. 
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met  his  eyes,  and  record  in  bis  heart  whatever  struck  his  ears.'' 
Forthwith  Are  was  commanded  to  learn  by  heart  the  genealogies  of 
the  emperors,  and  likewise  the  words  of  former  ages.  NcvertheleBS 
time  elapsed  and  the  age  changed,  and  the  thing  was  not  yet  carried 
out." 

Prostrate  I  consider  how  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  having 
obtained  Unity,  illumines  the  empire, — being  versed  in  the  Triad, 
nourishes  the  people.''-  Ruling  from  the  Purple  Palace,  Her  virtue  reaches 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  horses'  hoof-marks  :  dwelling  amid  the  Sombre 
Retinue,  Her  influence  illumines  the  furthest  distance  attained  to  by 
vessels*  prows.  The  sun  rises,  and  the  brightness  is  increased  ;  the  clouds 
disperse,  neither  is  there  smoke.  Never  cease  the  historiographers  from 
recording  the  good  omens  of  connected  stalks  and  double  rice-ears ; 
never  for  a  single  moon  is  the  treasury  without  the  tribute  of  continuous 
beacon-fires  and  repeated  interpretations.  In  fame  She  must  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  Bum-Mei,  in  virtue  more  eminent  than  Ten-Itsu." 


^I.e.j  he  could  repeat  the  contcuts  of  any  ducumcut  that  he  had  once  seen  and 
remember  all  that  he  had  ever  hcaid. 

"I.e.,  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  died  before  the  plan  of  the  compilation  of  these 
** Records "  had  been  carried  into  execution,  viz.,  it  may  be  presumed,  before  a 
Bslection  from  the  various  original  documents  conmiitted  to  memory*  by  Are  had 
been  reduced  to  writing. 

'*I§~^3'I6^3®H>^,^W-  ^^^  the  phrase  "obtaining  Unity,"  which  is  borrowed 
from  Lao  Tzu,  the  student  should  consult  Stanishis  Julien's  "Livre  de  la  Voie  et 
do  la  Vertu,"  pp.  114-149.  The  "  Triad"  is  the  threefold  intelligence  of  Heaven, 
Earth,  and  Man.  The  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  that  the  Empress's  perfect 
virtue,  which  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  heavenly  ordinances,  is  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  with  her  all-penetrating  insight  she  nourishes  and 
BQstains  her  people. 

B^In  the  above  four  sentences  the  compiler  expresses  his  respectful  admiration 
of  the  Empi^ess  Gem-miyd,  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
and  tells  us  how  wide  wa^  her  rule  and  how  prosperous  her  reign.  The  *•  Purple 
Palace "  is  one  of  the  ornamental  names  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  to  denote 
the  imperial  residence.  The  "Sombre  Retinue"  (if  such  indeed  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  oiiginal  expression  "pl  jg)  is  a  phrase  on  which  no  authority  con- 
sulted by  the  translator  tlirows  any  light.  The  "utmost  limits  of  the  horses,' hoof- 
marks  "  and  the  "  furthest  distance  attained  to  by  vess«'ls'  prows  "  are  favourite  plirasei 
in  the  old  Hteraturc  of  Japan  to  express  extreme  distance  (see,  for  inatance,  Mr. 
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Hereupon,^  regretting  the  errors  in  the  old  words,  and  wishing 
to  correct  the  misstatements  in  the  former  chronicles,  She,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of  the  fonrth  year  of  Wa-do,"^ 
commanded  me  Yasumaro  to  select  and  record  the  old  words  learnt 
by  heart  by  Hiyeda  no  Are  according  to  the  Imperial  Decree,  and 
dutifully  to   lift  them  up    to   Her."* 

In  reverent  obedience  to  the  contents  of  the  Decree,  I  have  made  a 
careful  choice.  But  in  high  antiquity  both  speech  and  thought  were  so 
simple,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  phrases  and  compose  periods  in 
the  charact^rs/*^^  To  relate  everythiugin  an  ideographic  transcription  would 
entail  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  meaning  ;  to  write  altogether  accord- 


Satow'H  translation  of  the  Bitual  of  the  Praying  for  Harvest/*  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  11,  p. 
Ill  of  these  ''Transactions,"  and  the  present  writer's  *' Classical  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese,"  p.  111).  Such  unusual  phenomena  as  connected  stalkB,  {.«.,  tnmloi 
springing  from  the  same  root  and  uniting  again  higher  up,  and  "joint  rice-ears/' 
i.e.y  two  ricc-eara  growing  on  a  single  stem,  are  considered  lucky  omens  by  the 
Chinese,  and  their  appearance  is  duly  chronicled  in  those  Japanese  histories 
that  are  composed  after  tlie  Chinese  model.  The  '*  continuous  beacon-fires  "  and  the 
"  repeated  interpretations  "  are  phrases  alluding  to  the  foreign  lands  (t.e.  the  various 
small  Korean  states)  speaking  strange  languages,  whence  tribute  was  sent  to 
Ja2)an.  The  text,  as  it  stands,  gives  the  impression  that  the  arrival  of  the 
tribute-ships  was  announced  by  beacon-fires  being  lighted.  Motowori  however 
wishes  us  to  understand  the  author's  meaning  to  be  that  foreign  states  which, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  would  be  inimical,  and  the  approach  of  whose 
ships  would  be  signalized  by  the  lighting  of  beacon-fires,  now  peacefully  sent 
gifts  to  tho  Japanese  monarch.  It  may  by  added  that  the  whole  sentence  is 
borrowed  scarcely  without  alteration  from  the  "  Wen  Hsiian^^  (J^  S).  Bum-mei  ia 
the  Jai)ane.se  pronunciation  of  the  characters  j^  jf^,  the  original  name  of  Yii  (^),  a 
celebrated  legendary  emperor  of  China.  Ten-Itsu  is  the  Japanese  pronunciation 
of  the  characters  3^  ^,  the  original  name  of  the  ancient  emperor  T*ang  {^),  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  Shang  dynasty  in  the  eighteenth  century  B.  C. 

^^This  word  is  here  used  as  an  initial  particle  without  special  significance. 

^^I.e.,  3rd  November,  A.D.  711.  Wa-dO  (fp  ^)  is  the  name  of  a  Japanese 
••year-period''  which  lasted  from  A.D.  708  to  714. 

^^I.e.,  present  them  to  her.  With  this  sentence  ends  the  fourth  division  of  the 
preface. 

^^ /.('.,  the  simplicity  of  speech  and  thought  in  early  Japan  renders  it  too  hard 
a  task  to  rearrange  tho  old  documents  committed  to  memory  by  Are  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  rules  of  Chinese  style. 
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ing  to  the  phonetic  method  would  make  the  story  of  events  nndnly 
lengthy .'^  For  this  reason  have  I  sometimes  in  the  same  sentence  need  the 
phonetic  and  ideographic  systems  conjointly,  and  have  sometimes  in  one 
matter  used  the  ideographic  record  exclusively.  Moreover  where  the 
drift  of  the  words  was  ohscure,  I  have  by  comments  elucidated  their 
signification  ;  but  need  it  be  said  that  I  have  nowhere  commented  on 
what  was  easy  "P^  Again,  in  such  cases  as  calling  the  surname  U  T 
Kwsaha,  and  the  personal  name  written  with  the  character  flff  Tarashi,  I 
have  followed  usage  without  alteration.**  Altogether  the  things  recorded 
commence  with  the  separation  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  conclude  with 


^  I.e.y  if  I  adopted  in  it.s  entirety  the  Chinese  iileograpbic  method  of  writing, 
I  should  often  fail  of  giving  a  true  imprcB»ion  of  the  nature  of  the  original 
documents  (conf.  the  preceding  Note).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consistently  used 
the  Chinese  characters,  syllable  by  syllabic,  as  phonetic  symbols  for  Japanese 
sounds,  this  work  would  attain  to  inordinate  proportions,  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  polysyllabic  Japanese  aa  compared  with  the  monosyllabic  Chinese. 
The  author's  moaning  may  be  illustrated  by  refciring  to  the  first  clause  of  the 
«* Records,"  5? flS  1^ g  ;i  p$  ("when  Hoaven  and  Earth  began"),  which  is  thus 
written  ideographically  with  six  Chinese  characters,  whereas  it  would  require  no 
less  than  eleven  to  write  it  phonetically  so  as  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Japanese 
words  ame  tsuchi  no  hazhime  vo  tohi,  viz.,  l^^tl^JHl^SKdbff^S^*  It 
should  bo  noticed  that  in  this  passage  the  author  employs  the  technical  expressions 
on  and  ktm  (^  and  i|I|)  in  a  manner  which  is  the  precise  reverse  of  that  sanctioned 
by  modem  usage,  on  being  with  him  the  phonetic,  and  kxin  the  ideographie, 
acceptation  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

^It  will  be  seen  by  perusing  the  following  translation  that  the  author  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  vouchsafed  as  much  cxegetical  matter  as  this  statement 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Indeed  his  '*  comments ''  are  mostly  contiucd  to  infor- 
mation concerning  the  pronunciation  of  certain  characters.  See  however  Motowori's 
remarks  on  this  sentence  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  19-20  of  his  Commentar}'. 

^  The  author  here  refers  to  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  words  which  offer 
peculiar  difllculties  because  written  neither  ideographically  nor  phonetically,  but  in 
a  completely  arbitrary  manner,  the  result  of  a  freak  of  usage.  His  manner  of 
expressing  himself  is,  however,  ambiguous.  What  he  meant  to  say  is,  as  Moto- 
wori  points  out :  *'  Again  in  such  cases  as  writing  the  surname  Kumka  with  the 
characters  Q  f ,  and  the  personal  name  Taraahi  with  the  character  i^^.  I  have 
followed  usage  without  alteration."  It  is  his  imperfect  mastery  over  the  Chinese 
construction  that  makes  him  fall  into  such  errors, — errors  easily  rcctifiable,  how- 
ever, by  the  more  widely  read  modoru  Japanese  literati. 
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the  augast  reign  at  Woharida.^  So  from  the  Deity  Master-of-the- 
August-Ceutre- of- Heaven  down  to  His  Augastness  Prince- Wave-Limit- 
Brave- Cormorant- Thatch-Meeting-Incompletely  makes  the  First  Yolame; 
from  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Kamu-Yamato-Ihare-Biko  down  to  the 
august  reign  of  Homuda  makes  the  Second  Yolame ;  from  the  Emperor 
Obo-Sazaki  down  to  the  great  palace  of  Woharida  makes  the  Third 
Volume.**  Altogether  I  have  written  Three  Volumes,  which  I  reverently 
and  respectfully  present.^  I  Yasumaro,  with  true  trembling  and  tme  fear, 
bow  my  bead,  bow  my  bead. 

Reverently  presented  by  the  Court  Noble  Futo  no  Yasnmaro,  an 
Officer  of  the  Upper  Division  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Fifth  Rank  and  of 
tbc  Fifth  Order  of  Merit,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Wa-do.** 

*^I.e.,  commence  with  the  creation,  and  end  with  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Sui-ko  (A.  D.  628),  who  resided  at  Woharida. 

^  For  the  Deity  Master-of-the-August-Centre-of  Heaven  see  Sect.  I,  Note  4, 
and  for  Prince-Wave-Limit,  etc.,  see  Sect.  XUI,  Note  15.  Eamn-Yamato-Ihaie- 
Biko  is  the  proper  native  Japanese  name  of  the  emperor  commonly  known  by 
thu  Chinese  "  canonical  name  "  of  Jim-mn.  Homnda  is  part  of  the  native  Japan- 
ese name  of  the  Emperor  0-jin  (see  Sects.  XCIV.  to  CXVIII).  Obo-Sazaki  is  the 
uutivc  Japanese  name  of  the  Emperor  Nin-toku  (see  Sects.  CXIX  to  CXXX). 

*^  Q.d.y  to  the  Empress. 

*^I.£.,  lOtb  March,  A.  D.  712. 
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RECORDS  OF  ANCIENT  MATTERS. 


[sect.    1. THE    BEOINNiNG    OF   HEAVEN    AND    BABTH.] 


The  names  of  tbe  Deities'  that  were  born"  in  the  Plain  of  High 
Heavpn'  when  the  Heaven  and  Earth  began  were  the  Deity  Mnster-of- 
the- August- Ceutre-of- Heaven,'  next  tbe  High-AHgust-Producing-Woud- 
roHS  Deity,'  next  the  Dtvine-Producing-Woudroas-Deity."  These  three 
Deities  were  all  DeitieB  born  alone,  nud  hid  their  persons.^ 
of  the  Deitica  that  were  born  next  from  a  thing  that  sprouted  up  like 
unto  a  reed-shoot  when  the  earth,'  youog  and  like  unto  floating  oil, 
drifted  about  roedDsa-like,  were  the  Pleasitnt-Bced- Shoot- Priuce-Elder 

iForthiB  rendering  of  the  Jftpuneaa  word  kmai  aee  Introduction, 

'Literally,  "  that  becnme"  (^).  Sacb  "becoming"ii  oonBJBBly  defined  by 
Mutoivori  as  "  the  birth  of  that  which  did  not  eiiet  liefora." 

'In  Japanuse  Takama-no-hara. 

*  .4  Bi  r  -  iio-m  i-na  Jta  -ntw  ft  I -no-iflm  i . 

" Takamiiiiuiu-bi-iiolcami.  It  ia  open  to  donbt  whether  the  BjUibla  bi, 
instead  of  signifying  "  wondroos,"  may  not  eimplj  bo  a  verbal  tcrmiualion,  in 
wh^ch  cai^e  the  three  Bjllubiee  nwaubi  would  menu,  not  "  irondraua  prodlRtng,"  but 
simply  "  produoing,"  i.e.,  if  we  adopt  tlic  interpi'ctalian  of  the  Verb  muiufm  >a  "  to 
produce  "  in  the  Aelive  sense  of  the  word,  an  internretution  as  to  whose  propriety 
there  ia  some  room  tor  doubt.  In  the  abaenoeof  certointj  the  translator  baa  followed 
tbe  view  expressed  by  Motowori  and  adopted  by  Hirats.  The  same  remark  appliei 
to  the  following  and  other  similar  names. 

'Kami-mMtu-bi-Bo-kami.  This  Dame  reappears  in  later  Bections  under  tha 
lengthened  form  of  Kami-mmu-bi-mi-oya-no-mlkoto,  i.e.,  His  Atigustceaa  tbe 
Dei tj-ProJucing-WoBdrons-AngUBt- Ancestor,  and  also  in  obbrevialed  forms. 

'I,?.,  they  all  came  into  oKiBtenea  withont  being  procreated  in  the  manner 
usual  with  both  gods  and  men,  and  afterwards  disappeared,  i.e..  died, 

^Hore  and  plsowhere  the  charaoter  B.  properly  ■■conutry"  (rei/io),  ia  used 
where  "  earth  "  (tflliiu)  better  suits  the  sense.  Apparently  in  the  old  language  the 
word  kuni  (written  gj),  which  ia  now  restricted  to  the  former  meaning,  was  used 
ftmbiguonsl;  aomewbat  like  oar  word  "  land." 
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Deity,'  next  the  Heavenly-E  ternally- Stan  ding-Deity  .^°  These  two  Deities 
were  likewise  horn  alone,  and  hid  their  persons. 

The  five  Deities  in  the  above  list  are  separate  Heavenly  Deities." 

[sect.    n. — THE    SEVEN   DIVINE   GENERATIONS.] 

The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  bom  next  were  the  Earthly- 
Eternally-Standing-Deity, ^  next  the  Luxuriant-Integrating-Master-Deity." 

^Umashi-ashi-kahi-hikO'ji-no-kami.  For  hiko  here  and  elsewhere  rendered 
**  prince"  see  Introduction  p.  xvi ;  ji  is  rendered  *'  elder  "  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Motowori  and  Hirata,  who  say  that  it  is  **  an  Honorific 
designation  of  males  identical  with  iheji  meaning  old  man." 

WQr,  the  Deity-Standing-Etemally-iu-Hcaven,  Ame-no-toko-tachi-no-kami, 
The  translation  of  the  name  here  given  foIIowH  the  natural  meaning  of  the  charac- 
ters composing  it,  and  has  the  sanction  of  Tanigaha  Shisei.  Motowori  and  Hirata 
take  toko  to  stand  for  soko,  *'  bottom,"  and  interpret  accordingly ;  bat  this  is 
probably  but  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  Japanese  philologists  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  boldness  of  their  etymological  speculations  into 
identifying  words  radically  distinct. 

^^This  is  a  note  in  the  original,  where  such  notes  are  indented,  as  has  also 
been  done  in  the  translation.  The  author's  ohscure  phrase  is  explained  by 
Motowori  to  mean  that  those  Heavenly  Deities  were  separate  from  those  who  came 
into  existence  afterwards,  and  especially  from  the  Earthly-Etemally-Standing- 
Deity  (Kuni-no-toko-tachi-rw-kami)  who  in  the  "Chronicles"  is  the  first  divine 
being  of  whom  mention  in  made.  These  five  were,  he  says,  "  separate "  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  sentence 
will  also  bear  the  interpretation  ''  The  five  Deities  in  the  above  lint  are  Deities 
who  divided  Heaven  "  (i.e.,  presumably  from  Earth);  but  this  rendering  has  against 
it  the  authority  of  all  the  native  editors.  As  the  expressions  *' Heavenly  Deity" 
and  "  Earthly  Deity  "  (lit.,  *'  Country  Deity  *')  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
''  liecords,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  according  to  Motowori,  the  **  Heavenly 
Deities"  were  such  as  cither  dwelt  in  Heaven  or  had  originally  descended  to 
Eai-th  from  Heaven,  whereas  the  Earthly'  Deities  were  those  bom  and  dwelling  in 
Japan. 

^Or,  the  Doily. Standing-Etenially-on-Earth,  Kuni-no-toko-tachi-uo-kami. 
Conf.  Note  10  to  Sect.  I. 

^Toyo-kumo-nu-no-kanii.  Tliere  is  much  doubt  as  to  Die  proper  interpretation 
of  this  name.  The  charnct«TS  g?  if  ("cloud-moor"),  with  which  the  syllables 
read  kumo-nu  are  written,  are  aliuost  certainly  phonetic,  and  the  translator  has 
followed  Motowori's  view  as  corrected  by  Hirata,  according  to  which  kumo  is  taken 
to  stand  for  kumu,  "integrating,"  and  nu  is  considered  to  be  an  apocopated  foxm 
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These  two  Deities  were  likewise  Deities  born  alone,  and  Lid  their  personB.. 
The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  next  were  the  Deify  Mad-Earth- 
Lord,  next  his  younger  sister  the  Deity  Mad-Earth-Lady ;'  next  the 
Gcrm-Integrating-Deity,  next  his  younger  sister  the  Life-Integrating- 
Dcity  ;*  next  the  Deity  Elder-of-the-Great-Place,  next  his  younger 
sister  the  Deity  Elder-Lady-of-the-Great- Place ;  •  next  the  Deity  Perfect- 
Exterior,®  next  his  younger  sister  the  Deity  Oh- Awful-Lady  ;^  next  the 


of  miAhi,  **  master  "  (or  more  vaguely  "  the  person  who  presides  at  or  does  a  thmg**). 
Mabuchi  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Pillow- words,"  Article  Sa»utahe^  argues  that  the 
{syllables  in  qucHtion  should  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  *' coagulated  mud";  but 
this  is  less  satisfactory. 

^  U-hiji-ni-no-kami  and  Su-hiji-ni-vo-kami .  The  names  of  this  pair  lend 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Motowori's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
first  thr(;c  syllables  in  each  seems  best,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  Chinese  characters 
with  which  they  are  written  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "Chronicles**,  and  it  haa 
thi^refoie  been  adopted  here.  Uirata  interprets  the  names  thus :  First-Mud^Loxd 
and  First-Sand-Lady,  and  takes  ni  to  be  an  alternative  form  of  the  Honorific  ne 
found  in  so  many  proper  names.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  ni  has  been  followed 
by  the  translator.  On  the  other  hand  Mabuchi  explains  the  names  to  mean 
respectively  Floatinp-Miid-Earth  and  Sinking-Mnd-Earth.  The  only  thing  therefore 
that  is  <j;rante(l  by  all  is  that  the  naiues  in  question  refer  to  the  mud  or  slime  out 
of  which  the  world  was  afterwerds  made. — The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
*'  voun^^'er  sister''  and  **  wife*'  are  convertible  names  in  Archaic  Japanese.  (See 
lutroductiou  p.  XXXVIII.) 

^Tsunu-fiuhi-nukami  and  Iku-yuhi-no-kami.  The  interpretation  given  is 
one  in  which  the  commentators  agree,  and  which  has  some  probability  in  its  favour. 
It  must  however  only  be  accepted  with  reservation. 

^  Oho-to-no-j i-no-kami  and  Oho-to-no-be-no-kami, 

^OmodurU'iw-kami.  We  might  also  render  omo-daru  hy  **  perfeot>faoe,**  t.«., 
"  perfectly  beautiful." 

'' Alia-kanhiho-uf-iw-knmi.  For  "awful"  we  might  substitute  "venerable.** 
Hirft til,  commentating' on  this  name  and  the  seven  which  precede  it,  says:  **  U- 
"  hiji-ni  and  Suhtji-ni  arc  so  named  from  their  having  contained  the  germs  of 
*•  what  was  to  become  the  earth.  Oho-io-no-ji  and  Oho-to-no-he  are  so  called 
"  from  the  appearance  of  the  incipient  earth.  T^unu-guhi  and  Iku-guhi  are  so 
"  •  ;>I1'  1  from  the  united  appearance  of  the  earth  and  the  Deities  as  they  came  into 
"  txi~tcncc.  Omo-dtiru  and  Kashiko-iie  are  ko  called  from  the  completion  of  the 
"  uu^uist  persons  of  the  Deities.  Thus  their  names  were  given  to  them  from  the 
"  gradal  progress  [of  creation] ." 
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Deity  the  Male-Who-Invites,  next  bis  younger  sister  the  Deity  the 

Female- Who-Invites^. 

From  the  Earthly-Etemally- Standing  Deity  down  to  the  Deity  the 
the  Female-Who-Invites  in  the  previous  list  are  what  are 
termed  the  Seven  Divine  Generations.  (The  two  solitary  Deities 
above  [-mentioned]  are  each  called  one  generation.  Of  tbo  succeeding  ten 
Deities  each  pair  of  deities  is  called  a  generation  ^ 

[sect.  III. — THE  ISLAND  OF  ONOGORO.] 

Hereupon  all  the  Heavenly  Deities  commanded  the  two  Deities  His 
Augustness^  the  Male-Who-Invites  and  Her  Augustness  the  Female- 
Who-Invites,  ordering  them  to  **  make,  consolidate,  and  give  birth  to  this 
drifting  land."  Granting  to  them  an  heavenly  jewelled  spear,'  they  [thus] 
deigned  to  charge  them.    So  the  two  Deities,  standing  upon  the  Floating 


®  Izana-gUno-hami  and  Izana-mi-vo-kami.  There  is  some  slight  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  component  parts  of  the  names  of  these 
the  best-known  of  the  Deities  hitherto  mentioned,  though  the  gist  of  the  meaning 
remains  unchanged.  Motowori  would  prefer  to  read  Iza-na-gi  and  Iza-Yia-mi, 
taking  the  syllable  na  as  the  Second  Personal  Pronoun  "  thou,"  and  understanding 
the  names  thus  :  "  the  Prince-WTip-Invitcs-Thee  "  and  the  "  Princess-Who-Invites- 
Thee."  It  seems  however  more  natural  to  look  on  izana  as  forming  bat  one  word, 
viz.,  the  Root  of  the  Verb  IzanafUj  **  to  hivite."  The  older  native  commentators 
mean  the  same  thing  when  they  tell  us  that  na  is  an  Expletive.  The  syllables  gi 
and  mi  are  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  occur  in  other  Archaic  words  to  denote  the 
male  and  female  of  a  pair.  The  appropriateness  of  the  names  of  these  deities  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  Sect.  IV. 

^  For  explanatory  notes  which  arc  printed  in  small  type  in  the  original,  small 
type  is  likewise  used  in  the  translation. 

^For  this  rendering  of  the  Japanese  title  Mikoto  see  Introduction,  p.  zvi,  last 
paragraph. 

"The  characters  translated  "jewelled  spear"  are  }g  ^,  whose  proper  Chinese 
signification  would  be  quite  'different.  But  the  first  of  the  two  almost  certainly 
stands  phonetically  for  jj  or  £, — the  syllable  nu,  which  is  its  sound,  having 
apparently  been  an  ancient  word  for  "jewel"  or  "bead",  the  better-known  Japan- 
ese term  being  tama.  In  many  places  the  word  "jewel"  (or  "jewelled")  seems 
to  be  used  simply  as  an  adjective  expressive  of  beauty.  But  Motowori  and  Hirata 
credit  it  in  this  instance  with  its  proper  signification,  and  the  translator  always 
renders  it  literally,  leaving  the  reader  to  consider  it  to  be  used  metaphorically  if 
and  where  he  pleases. 
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Bridge  of  Heaven,'  pashed  down  the  jewelled  spear  and  stirred  with 
it,  whereupon,  when  they  had  stirred  the  brine  till  it  went  cnrdle- 
curdleS  and  drew  [the  spear]  np,  the  brine  that  dripped  down  from  the 
end  of  the  spear  was  piled  np  and  became  an  island.  Thb  is  the 
Island  of  Onogoro  ^. 

[sect.  IV. — COURTSHIP  OP  THE   DEITIES  THE  MALE-WHO-INVITBS 

AND  THE  PEMALB-WH0-INVITE8.] 

Having  descended  from  Heaven  onto  this  island,  they  saw  to  the 
erection^  of  an  heavenly  angnst  pillar,  they  saw  to  the  erection  of  an 
hall  of  eight   fathoms^.     Tone   qnsBsivit   [Aognstns  Mas-Qni-Invitat]  a 

^  Ama-na-uki-haahi  or  AtM-no-uki-hashu  The  best  anthorities  are  at  variance 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  bridge  uniting  Heaven  with  Earth.  Hirata  identifies  it  with 
the  Heavcnly-Bock-Boat  {Ame-no-iha-fune)  mentioned  in  some  andent  writings, 
whereas  Motowori  takes  it  to  have  been  a  real  bridge,  and  finds  traces  of  it  and  of 
similar  bridges  in  the  so-called  **  Heavenly  Stairs  "  {Ama-no-hashi-date)  which  are 
found  on  several  points  of  the  coast,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater  just  above 
water-level. 

*I.e,t  "till  it  became  thick  and  glutinous."  It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  English 
a  word  which  will  aptly  render  the  original  Japanese  onomatopoeia  koworo- 
koworo.  The  meaning  may  also  be  "  till  it  made  a  curdling  sound.'*  But  though 
the  character  ng,   '*  to  make  a  noise,"  sanctions  this  view,  it  is  not  the  view 

# 

approved  by  the  commentators,  and  ml  is  probably  only  written  phonetically  for  a 
homonymous  word  signifying  **  to  become,"  which  we  find  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  **  Chronicles." 

^I.e.,  *'  Self -Curdling,"  '*  Self-Condensed."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  islets  off  the  coast  of  the  larger  island  of  Ahaji. 

^The  original  of  this  quasi-causative  phrase,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example  in  Japanese  literature  so  far  as  the  translator's  reading  goes,  is  interpreted 
by  Motowori  in  the  sense  of  the  English  locution  to  which  it  literally  corresponds, 
and  it  has  here  been  rendered  accordingly,  though  with  considerable  hesitation. 
Ilirata  does  not  approve  of  Motoworl's  view ;  but  then  the  different  text  which  he 
here  adopts  imposes  on  him  the  necessity  of  another  interpretation.  (See  his 
'•  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  11,  pp.  39-40.) 

3  The  original  word  hiro  (written^)  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  the 
hands  when  the  arms  are  outstretched.  The  word  rendered  '*  hall "  may  also  be 
translated  *'  palace." — The  text  of  the  parallel  passage  of  the  **  Chronicles  "  is 
"  they  made  the  Island  of  Onogoro  the  central  pillar  of  the  land," — a  statement 
which  seems  more  rational  and  more  'in  accordance  with  general  tradition  than 
that  of  these  **  Records." 
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minore  sorore  Augusts  FemiDa-Qui-In vital :  **  Tunm  corpus  qno  in  modo 
factum  est  ?  "  Respondit  dicens  :  **  Meum  corpus  crescens  crevit,  sed  ana 
pars  est  quaB  non  crevit  contiuua."  Tunc  dixit  Augustus  Mas- Qui- 
Invitat :  '*  Meum  corpus  crescens  crevit,  scd  est  una  pars  qusB  crevit 
superflua.  Ergo  an  bouum  erit  ut  banc  corporis  mei  partem  quaa  orevit 
superfluain  tui  corporis  partem  qua3  non  crevit  continua  inseram,  et  regiones 
procreem  ?  "  Augusta  Femina-QuaB-Invitat  respoudit  dicens  :  **  Bonnm 
erit."  Tunc  dixit  Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat :  **  Quod  quum  ita  sit,  ego 
et  tu,  banc  co^lcstem  augnstam  columnam  circumcuutes  matuoqne  oc- 
currentes,  augustarum  [i.e.  privatarum]  partium  ftugustam  coitionem 
faciemus."'  Hac  pactione  facta,  dixit  [Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat]  :  **  Tu 
a  dextera  circumeuns  occnrrc  ;  ego  a  sinistra  occurram."  Absoluta 
pactione  ubi  circumierunt,  Augusta  Femina-Qui-Iuvitat  primum  iuquit : 
*'  0  venuste  et  amabilis  adolescens !  "  Deindo  Augustus  Mas-Qui- 
Invitat  inquit :  **  0  venusta  et  amabilis  virgo  I "  Postquam  singuli 
orationi  finem  fecerunt,  [Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat]  locutus  est  sorori, 
dicens:  **  Non  decet  femiuam  primum  verba  facere."  Nibilominns  in 
tbalamo  [opus  procroationis]  inceperunt,  otfilium  [nomine]  Hirudinem' 
[vel  Hirudiui  similem]  pcpcrcrunt.  Tbis  cbild  tbey  placed  in  a  boat 
of  reeds,  and  let  it  float  away.  Next  tbey  gave  birtb  to  tbe  Island  of 
Aba.^    Tbis  likewise  is  not  reckoned  among  tbeir  cbildren^. 

[sect.    v. — BIRTH   OP   THE   EIGHT   GREAT   ISLANDS.] 

Hereupon  tbe  two  Deities  took  counsel,  saying :  '*  Tbe  cbildren  to 
wbom  we  bave  now  given  birtb  are  not  good.  It  will  be  best  to  an- 
nounce tbis  in  tbe  august  place^  of  tbe  Heavenly  Deities."  Tbey  ascended 


'  Tills  is  ELirata's  view  of  tbe  import  of  tbe  somewbat  obscure  original  (i 
his  "  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories/'  Vol.  n»pp.  61-64).    Motowori*8  inter- 
pretation is :  *'  angnste  in  tbalamo  coibimns." 

'The  name  in  the  original  is  Hiru-go,  an  instance  of  the  fortuitous  verbal 
resemblances  occasionally  found  between  unrelated  languages. 

^Literally  ''foam/'  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  islet  near  the  island  ol 
Ahaji  in  the  province  of  Sanuki. 

•Hiru-go  was  not  so  reckoned,  because  he  was  a  failure. 

^The  characters  ^  9r>  bcrc  translated  "  august  place ''  (the  proper  Chinese  signi- 
fication is'*  imperial  place")  are  those  still  in  common  use  to  denote  the  BGkado*8 
palace. 
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forthwith  to  Heaven  and  enquired  of  Their  AngastnesseB  the  Heavenly 
Deities.  Then  the  Heavenly  Deities  commanded  and  found  out  by  grand 
divination,^  and  ordered  them,  saying :  '*They  were  not  good  because 
the  woman  spoke  first.  Descend  back  again  and  amend  your  words." 
So  thereupon  descending  back,  they  again  went  round  the  heavenly 
august  pillar  as  before.  Thereupon  his  Augustness  the  Male-Who- 
Invites  spoke  first :  **  Ah !  what  a  fair  and  lovely  maiden !  "  Afterwards 
his  youuger  sister  Her  Augustness  the  Female- Who-Invites  spoke:  ''  Ah  1 
what  a  fair  and  lovely  youth  !  '*  Tali  modo  quum  orationi  finem  fecerant, 
auguste  coieruut  et  pepererunt  a  child,  the  Island  of  Ahaji,  Ho-no^sa- 
wake.*    Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Futa-na  in  lyo.*    This 

3  For  an  elaborate  acoount  of  the  various  methods  of  diviqation  practised  by 
the  Ancient  Japanese  see  Note  5  to  Mr.  Satow's  translation  of  the  **  Service  of  the 
Gods  of  Wind  at  Tatsuta  "  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan," 
Vol.  Vn,  Pt.  iV,  p.  425  et  seq.  *'  The  most  important  mode  of  divmation  practised 
"  by  the  primitive  Japanese  was  that  of  scorching  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer 
*'  over  a  clear  fire,  and  finding  omens  in  the  cracks  produced  by  the  heat." 

^Aha-ji  signifies  '*  foam- way,"  t.«.,  "the  way  to  Foam  (Aha)-Island,"  on  ac- 
count, it  is  said,'of  its  intermediate  position  between  the  mainland  and  the  proTinee 
of  Aha  in  what  is  iu  modern  parlance  the  Island  of  Shikoku.  The  author  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Old  Affairs  "  fancifully  derives  the  name  from  a  Itaji  **  my  shame." 
The  etymology  of  Ho-no-sa-wake  is  disputed ;  but  Hirata,  who  in  the  body  of  Vol. 
Ill  of  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories  "  had  already  expended  urach 
ingenuity  in  di>^cus8ing  it,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  that  has  yet 
been  pro]>oscd  in  a  postscript  to  that  volumo,  where  he  explains  it  to  signify 
"  liicG-ear-True-Youth."  Wake  (sometimes  waki  or  waht)  is  a  word  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  names  of  gods  and  heroes.  Whether  it  really  signified  **  youth," 
as  Hirata  believes  and  as  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  or  whether  Motowori*B 
guess  that  it  is  an  Honorific  title  corrupted  from  icaga  kimi  ye  (ht.  **  my  prince 
elder  brother,"  more  freely  "  lord")  remains  undecided.  When  it  is  used  as  a  **  gentile 
name,''  the  translator  renders  it  by  **  lord,"  as  that  in  such  cases  is  its  import 
apart  from  the  question  of  derivation.  Sa,  rendered  "  true,"  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered to  have  dwindled  down  to  a  simple  Honorific. — It  is  this  Uttle  island  which 
is  said  by  the  author  of  the  ''Chronicles"  to  have  been  the  caul  with  which  the 
groat  island  of  Yamato  was  bom.  Ahaji  and  Ho-no-sa-wake  must  be  understood 
to  be  alternative  names,  the  latter  being  what  in  other  cases  is  prefaced  by  the 
phrase  **  another  name  for  whom." 

^  Futa-na  is  written  with  characters  signifying  **  two  names,"  and  Motowori*8 
derivation  from  futa-narahit  "two  abreast,"  does  not  carry  conviction.    The 
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island  has  one  body  and  four  faces,  and  each  face  has  a  name.  So  the 
Land  of  lyo  is  called  Lovely-Princess;*  the  Land  of  Sanuki*  is  called 
Prince- Good-Boiled-Rice  ;^  the  Land  of  Aha  is  called  the  Princess-of- Great- 
Food;^  the  Land  of  Tosa*  is  called  Brave-Good- Youth.^'^  Next  they  gave 
birth  to  the  Islands  of  Mitsu-go"  near  Oki,"  another  name  for  which 
[islands]  is  Heavenly-Great-Heart-Youth.^*  Next  they  gave  birth  to 
the  island  of  Tsukushi.^^  This  island  likewise  has  one  body  and  four 
faces,"  and  each  face  has  a  name.     So  the  Land  of  Tsukushi  is  called 

etymology  of  I  JO  is  quite  iiucertain.  It  is  here  tnkon  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
island  called  in  modern  times  Shikokii ;  but  immediately  below  we  find  it  in  itt 
usual  modern  acceptation  of  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  that  island  is 
divided.    A  similar  remark  applies  to  Tsukushi  a  little  further  on. 

*  Ye-hime.  For  the  rendering  of  hiko  and  hime  as  '*  prince  "  and  "  princess  " 
see  Introduction,  p.  xvi. 

^Probably  derived,  as  Hirata  shows,  from  saho-ki,  "  pole-trees,"  a  tribute  of 
poles  having  anciently  been  paid  by  that  province.  Motowori  adopts  the  onnsaal 
reading  of  the  name  given  in  the  "  Japanese  Words  Classified  and  Explained,"  via. 
Sanugi,  with  the  last  syllable  nvjorrcd, 

1  Ihiyori-hiko.  The  translator,  though  with  some  hef>itation,  follows  Moto- 
wori in  looking  on  yori  as  a  contraction  of  yoroshij  '*  good."  The  character  used 
for  it  in  the  original  is  {^. 

^Oho-ge-tsu-hime.  Ilemember  that  aha  signifies  not  only  "foam"  bat 
"millet,"  so  that  we  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  alternative  designation 
of  the  island  so  designated  is  that  of  a  food-goddess. 

^Etymology  uncertain,  only  fanciful  derivations  being  proposed  by  the  native 
philologists. 

10  Take-yori'Wake. 

^^Mitsu-go  signifies  "  triplets,"  lit.,  '•  three  children."  The  three  islets  intended 
are  Ama-no-shimaj  Mukafu-no-shinui  and  Cliiburi'HO-ahima, 

^  Oki  probably  here  signifies  "  oiling,"  which  is  its  usual  acceptation. 
^Ame-no-oshi-koro-wake,  The  syllables  u»hif  which  recur  in  the  names  of 
many  gods  and  heroes,  are  rendered  "  groat "  in  accordance  with  Motowori's 
plausible  conjecture  that  they  are  an  abbreviation  of  ohoKhl  ("  gi'eat,"  not  "  many  " 
as  in  the  later  language).  The  translation  of  koro  by  '*  heart  "  follows  a  conjectore 
of  Hirata*s  (Motowori  acknowledged  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  word), 
according  to  which  it  is  taken  to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  kokoroj  "  heart.'* 

I'^None  but  fanciful  derivations  of  tliis  word  are  suggested  by  the  native 
philologists. 

^  A  note  to  the  edition  of  1G87  says :  "  Should  the  word  *  four '  be  changed  to 
*  five '  ?"    For  most  texts  enumerate  five  countiies  in    this  passage  with  slight 
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TVliite-San-Yontli;"  the  Lund  of  Toyo"  is  cnlled  riiixuritiut-San-Youth;" 
tlio  Lfiiid  of  Hi  18  culled  Brave  Snn-Ccjnfiontinfj-LusnriBnt-WondrouB- 
LorJ-Yonth;"  tbo  L«nd  of  Kumiiso  is  Milled  Brave-Snu-Yoath,*"  Next 
tliey  gave  birth  to  the  Ishiud  of  Iki,"  another  name  for  wliich'ia  Heaven's 
Oue-PillBr."  Next  tliej-  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Tsu,''  anotlier  name 
for  which  is  Henvecly-Hiiiid-iiet-Good-PiiuceBs.''  Next  they  gave  birth  to 
tbelahitidof  Sado."  Next  they  gHvehirtbtoGrcnt-Yamftto-lbe-Lusnriuut- 
iBland-of-the-Dragou-Fly,"  another  name  for  which  is  Ilenvenly-Aiigiifll- 


TBruitioDS  in  the  numeii.  Himuka  (Eiuga),  which  it  cratainl;  aeeme  strange  to  oniit, 
being  the  Coiuth  on  the  liet  nitli  the  alternative  name  of  Toj-okazlii-liiae-wake, 
■while  tlie  alternative  name  of  Hi  ia  H»ja-lii-wttkH.  Mulowori  argues  that  an 
enumeratioQ  of  fonr  agrees  Iwttei  nilli  the  eontest,  while  Morilie  in  his  Critique 
on  Motawori'B  Commeutary  ilecjdee  ta  taconi  ol  tho  fivo.  lliete  are  thus  tells 
and  autliorities  in  faTonr  of  both  views. 

"  Sliira-bi-wakr. 

"  Toyo  means  " luiuriant "  or  "fertile."  Hi  appears  to  aigoify  "fire" of 
"  sun."  Kunuun  is  property  a  compotlild,  Kiima-to.  ae  the  district  in  often  men- 
tioned by  the  simple  name  of  So.  A'unm  BiguiUea  "  bear,"  and  MoloTFori  eni^eglg 
that  the  use  of  the  name  of  this  the  fieroest  ot  beasts  aa  a  prefix  may  bo  traced  to 
tho  evil  reputation  of  that  part  of  the  country  lur  robbers  and  outlaws.  Ho  ijnotea 
similar  compounds  with  kama  in  support  of  this  view. 

1"  Toijo-bi-wakt. 

'^Take-hi-mukahi-toifo-kuihi-hlne-irahe.  The  interpretation  ol  this  name 
iolloivs  Motowori, 

^Take-bi-urakf, 

'1  Etymology  uncertain,  but  there Eeems  reasuu  to  suppose  that  the  unme  was 
originally  prououooed  Yiki  or  Ynki. 

"' Ame-bito-tm-haMm. 

^'  Tiu  (Tsu-shima)  means  "  port,"  "  onehorage,"  a  name  probably  given  to  this 
inland  on  account  of  its  being  the  midway  halting-place  for  junka  plying  between 
Japau  and  Korea. 

"Aine-iio-»ade-!/ori-hiine.  The  interpretation  oI  mde  (rundered  "hand-net") 
is  uncertain.  The  translator  has  followed  that  eanotioned  by  lut  ode  in  Vol.  I  of  the 
"  Colleotion  of  a  Myriad  Leavae  "  and  by  a  passage  in  the  "  JajinQeaa  Words  Classified 
and  £iplained."  Hiiata  takes  la  to  be  an  HonnriBc  aod  tt  to  be  the  usual  word 
[Or  "  hand,"  while  Uolowoii  givet  np  the  name  in  despair. 

•"Etymology  uncertain. 

^Olto-yaniata-linjo-aki-din-ehima  {the  origiaal  ol  the  alternative  personal 
name  ia   Aafi-no-mi-fnra-ioija-aki-diu-ne-uiake),     The   etymology   of    Yiuualo   ia 
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Sky-Luxuriant-Dragon -fly-Lord- Youth.      The    name   of  **  Land-of-the 
Eight-Great-Islands  "  ^  therefore  originated  in  these  eight  islands  having 
been  born  first.     After  that,  when  they  had  returned,*'  they  gave  birth 
to  the  Island  of  Ko  [-zhima]  ^  in  Kibi,**  another  name  for  which  [island] 
is  Bravo-Sun-Direction- Youth.     Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of 


much  disputed.  Mabuchi,  in  his  *'  Addenda  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Collection 
of  a  Myriad  Leaves,'*  derives  the  name  from  yama-tOj  "  monntain-gate."  Motowori, 
in  a  learned  discussion  to  be  found  in  his  ''  Examination  of  the  Synon3'm8  of  Japan/' 
pp.  24-27,  proposes  three  other  possible  derivations,  viz.  yama-tOt  **  mountain- 
place,''  yama-to  (supposed  to  stand  for  yama-tsuho  and  to  mean  *' mountain- 
secluded"),  &ud  yama-utitu  {utsii  being  a  supposititious  Archaic  form  of  uchi), 
**  within  the  mountains."  Other  derivations  are  yama-to  (jlj  ^|»),  "  without  the 
mountains,"  ?/a »t// -a /o, ''mountain-traces"  and  yama-toiJomi^  "mountains  stop- 
ping,"  i,e.  (asMoribe,  who  ))roposcs  it,  explains),  ''far  as  the  mountains  can  be  seen.** 
Another  disputed  point  is  whether  the  name  of  Yamato  which  here  designates  the 
Maiu  Island  of  the  Archipelngo,  but  which  in  the  common  parlance  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times  is  the  denomination  on  the  one  hand  of  the  single  province  of 
Yamato  and  on  the  other  of  the  whole  Empire  of  Japan,  originally  had  the  wider 
application  or  the  more  restricted  one.  Motowori  and  the  author  of  the  **  Ex- 
position of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  Japan  "  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  make  out 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Motowori  supposes  the  name  to  have  denoted 
first  a  village  and  then  a  district,  before  being  applied  to  a  large  province  and  finally 
to  the  entire  country.  The  "  Island  of  the  Dragon-fly  "  is  a  favourite  name  for 
Japan  in  the  language  of  the  Japanese  poets.  It  is  traced  to  a  remark  of  the 
Emperor  Jim-mu,  who  is  said  to  have  compared  the  shape  of  the  country  round 
Mount  Huhoma  to  "  a  dragon-fiy  drinking  with  its  tail."  Conf.  also  the  tradition 
forming  the  subject  of  Sec.  CLVI  of  the  present  translation. 

'T  Oho-ya-!ihinia-knni.  A  perhaps  still  more  literal  English  rendering  of  thig 
name  would  be  *'  Land  of  the  Grand  Eight  Islands  "  or  "  Grand  Land  of  the  Eight 
Islands,"  for  the  word  oho  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  Honorific  than  as  aotoally 
meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  size. 

2^"  To  the  Island  of  Onogoro,"  says  Motowori ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  the 
god  and  goddess  had  ever  left  it. 

^Ko  means   "  infant"  or  "  small."    The  original  of  the  alternative  i^crr^onal' 
name  is  Take-hi-gata-wahf.     Gata  (or,  without   the  nujnri.   Rata)  hero  and  in 
other  names  ofifers  some  diiliculty.     The  translator  renders  it  by  the  equivalent 
of  the  usual  Japanese  siguitication  of  the  character  ")},  **  direction,"  with  which  it 
is  written. 

*»  Etymology  uncertain. 
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Adzuki,^  another  name  for  which  is  Oho-Na-De-Hime.  Next  they  gave 
birth  to  the  Island  of  Oho  [-shima],"  another  name  for  which  is  Oho- 
Tamaru- Wake.  Next  ihey  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Hime,''  another 
name  for  which  is  Heaven*8-One-Root.  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Island  of  Chika,^  another  name  for  which  is  Heavenly-Great-Male.  Next 
they  gave  birth  to  the  l6land[s]  of  Fata-go,"*  another  name  for  which  is 
Hcaveu's-Two-Honses.  (Six  islands  in  all  from  the  Island  of  Eo  in  Kibi  to 
the  Island  of  Heayen's-Two-Hooses.) 

[sect.   VI. — BERTH   OP  THE   VABIOUS  DEITIES.] 

When  they  had  finished  giving  birth  to  countries,  they  began 
afresh  giving  birth  to  Deities.  So  the  name  of  the  Deity  they  gave  birth 
to  was  the  Deity  Great- Male- of- the- Great-Thing;^  next  they  gave  birth 
to  the  Deity  Eock-Earth-Prince ;'  next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity 

^^Adzuki  is  writen  with  the  characters  /J>  g,  which  signify  a  kind  of  bean  (the 
Phaseolus  radiatus) ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  represent  the  sound,  and  not  the 
sense,  of  the  name.  In  the  alternative  personal  name  oho  signifies  **  great,**  and 
hime  **  princess,"  while  the  syllables  nu-de  are  of  altogether  uncertain  interpreta- 
tion. Motowori  suggests  that  nu  may  mean  "  moor*'  and  de  (for  te)  ** olapper-beli.** 

^^I.e.y  Great  Island.  The  word  tamaru  in  the  alternative  personal  name  is  so 
obscure  that  not  even  any  plausible  conjecture  concerning  it  has  been  ventured 
and  the  name  is  therefore  of  necessity  left  untranslated. 

^Ilime  signifies  *' princess"  or  "maiden.*'  The  original  of  the  alternative 
personal  name  is  Ame-hito-tsu-ne, 

^Etymology  uncertain.  Motowori  would  take  the  name  in  a  Plural  sense  as 
standing  for  the  modern  islands  of  Hirado  and  Go-to  (Goto).  The  original  of  the 
alternative  personal  name  is  Ame-no-oihi-wo^  in  which  as  usual,  othi  is  supposed 
to  represent  ohoshi  (-j^),  "  great.'* 

^Futa-go  means  '"twins."  The  original  of  the  alternative  personal  name 
is  Ame-futa-ya, 

^Oho-koto-o.thi-wo-no-kami.  "  The  Male-Endnring-Great-Things  **  would  be  a 
possible,  but  less  good  rendering.  This  god  is  identified  by  Motowori  with  Koto-- 
toke-no-wo  mentioned  in  "  One  account "  of  the  **  Chronicles  of  Japan.** 

2  The  original  Iha-Uuchi-hiko-no-kdmi  (5i  fi  TST  W)  ^*  identified  by  Moto- 
wori with  Uha-dzutsii'iio-wo  (Ji  ffi  ;Jl  ^)  mentioned  in  Sect.  X  (Note  18).  He 
would  interpret  the  first  Uu  (dzu)  as  the  Genitive  particle  and  the  second  as  identical 
with  the  "  Honorific  appellation  jt  of  males,"  which  occurs  in  such  words  as  Iliko- 
ji,  Oho-to-no-ji,  etc.  If  this  surmise  were  correct,  the  entire  name  would  signify 
Upper-Lord-Prince ;  but  it  is  safer  to  be  guided  by  the  characters  in  the  text. 
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Rock-Nest-Princess ;'  next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  Great-Door- Snn- 
Youth  ;*  next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  Heavenly-Blowing-Male  ;• 

■ 

next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  Great- House- Prince  ;*  next 
they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  Youth-of- the- Wind-Breath-the-Great-Male;' 
next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Sea-Deity,  whose  name  is  the  Deity  Great- 
Ocean-Possessor  f  next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  of  the  Water-Gates,* 
whose  name  is  the  Deity  Prince- of- Swift- Autumn  ;"  next  they  gave  birth 
to  his  younger  sister  the  Deity  Princess-of- Swift- Autumn.  (Ten  Deities  in 
all  from  theDeity-Great-Male-of-the-Great-Thing  to  the  Deity  Princess-of- Antamn.^) 
The  names  of  the  Deities  given  birth  to  by  these  two  Deities  Prinee- 
of-Swift-Autumn    and    Princess- of- Swift- Autumn   from   their    separate 

^Iha-zu-bime-no-kami.  Here  too  Motowori  takes  the  syllable  xu  to  bo  *'  oon- 
neoted  with  "  the  syllables  tsu-tsu  interpreted  as  above,  forgetting  apparently  that 
the  second  tsu  (ji)  is  said  to  occur  only  in  the  names  of  males. 

^ 0 JuhtO'bi-wake-no-kami y  &n&me  which  Motowori,  by  supposing  cormptions 
of  the  text  and  by  making  a  plentiful  use  of  the  pliant  and  powerful  system  of 
derivation  with  which  the  Japanese  etymologists  lay  siege  to  the  difficulties  of  their 
language,  identifies  with  Oho-naho-bi-no-kamij  "the  Great -liectifying-Wondrons- 
Deity/'  mentioned  in  Sect.  X  (Note  16). 

^  Ame-no-fuki-wo-no-kami,  identified  by  Motowori  with  I-huki-do-nuthi  men- 
tioned in  the  ''  Ritual  of  the  General  Purification.''  (See  his  Commentary  on  this 
Ritual,  Vol.  n,  pp.  29-32.) 

*0/io-ya-6iA;o-no-/;am/,  identified  by  Motowori  with  Oho-aija-tsu-bi  mentioned, 
in  ** One  account"  of  the  Chronicles." 

f  Kaza-ge-tJtu-wake'nO'OHhi-wo-no-kami.  Motowori's  conjectural  interpretation 
has  been  followed ;  but  both  the  reading  and  the  meaning  of  the  original  are 
encompassed  with  difficulties.  Motowori  identifies  this  deity  with  Soko-dzuUu^wo 
mentioned  in  Sect.  X.  (Note  18),  and  with  Ilaya-sasura-hime  mentioned  in  the 
"Ritual  of  the  General  Purification." 

^  Oho-watatsu-mi-no-kamL  The  interpretation  of  mi  as  equivalent  to  moehif 
"  possessor,"  though  not  absolutely  sure,  has  for  it  the  weight  both  of  authoritj 
and  of  likelihood. 

*  I.e.,  river-mouths,  estuaries,  or  ports.    In  the  original  Minato-no-kami, 

^^ Ilaya-aki-dzu'hiko,  Akiy  whose  proper  signification  is  ''autumn,'*  might 
also  by  metonymy  be  interpreted  to  mean  "  dragon-fly  "  or  "  Japan."  Motowori, 
hpropos  of  this  name,  launches  forth  on  very  bold  derivations  and  identifications 
with  the  names  of  other  gods.  The  original  of  the  name  of  the  sister-deity  is 
Haya-aki'dzu-hime-no-kami, 

1^  The  text  here  omits  the  word  "  Swift "  from  this  name. 
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dominions  of  river  and  sea  were :  the  Deity  Foam-Calm  ;^  next  the 
Deity  Foam- Waves;  next  the  Deity  Bubble-Calm;  Next  the  Deity 
Bubble- Waves ;  next  the  Deity  Heavenly- Water-Divider  ;^  next  the 
Deity  Earthly- Water-Divider ;  next  the  Deity  Heavenly- Water-Drawing* 
Gourd-Possessor  ;^^  next  the  Deity  Earthly- Water-Drawing-Goord-Pos- 
sessor.  (Eight  Deities  in  all  from  the  Deity  Foam-Prinoe  to  the  Deity  Earihly- 
Water-Drawing-Qourd-Possessor.)  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  of 
Wind,  whose  name  is  the  Deity  Prince-of-Long-Wind."  Next  they 
gave  birth  to  the  Deity  of  Trees,  whose  name  is  Deity  Stem-Elder,^ 
next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  of  Moantains,  whose  name  is  the 
Deity  Great- Mountain-Possessor.^^  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Deity  of  Moors,  whose  name  is  the  Deity  Thatch-Moor-Princess,^ 
another  name  for  whom  is  the  Deity  Moor-Elder.  (Four  Deities  in  all  from 
the  Deity  Prince-of -Long- Wind  to  Moor-Elder.)      The    names   of  the   Deities 

^  The  original  names  of  this  deity  and  the  three  that  follow  are  AvuMMffi' 
no-kamiy  Awa-nami-no-kamit  Tsura-nagi-no-kamif  and  Tsura-nami-no-katni,  The 
interpretation  of  the  component  parts  is  open  to  doubt,  but  that  here  adopted 
has  the  authority  of  Motowori  and  Hirata. 

^^Ame-nomi-kumari-no-kami.Theto\lowingdeityiBKuni'nO'mi'kumari-^ 

^^Thiii  Deity  and  the  next  are  in  the  original  Ame-nO'kU'hiza'moeki'iiO'kami 
and  Kunl-no-ku-hiza-mochi-no-kami,  The  etymology  is  obtained  by  eomparison 
with  a  passage  in  the  '*  Ritual  for  Averting  Fire  "  (H  ^  Sf  K  S)* 

^^  Shina-tiu-hiko-nO'kami.  The  original  of  this  name  is  explained  by  Moto- 
wori, who  founds  his  view  on  two  passages  in  the  **  Collection  of  a  Myriad 
Leaves,"  to  signify  Prince* of-Long-Breat/i.  But  the  translator  feels  confident 
that  shi-na,  by  him  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  **  long  breath  "  (or  rather  **  long 
of  breath  ")  should  be  connected  with  «/ti,  an  old  word  for  wind  which  we  see 
in  ara-shi  ("  storm-wind  "),  iii-ahi  ("  west-wind  "),  hi-gashi  (**  east  wind  "),  and 
perhaps  uuder  a  slightly  altered  form  in  kaze^  "  wind,"  whereas  shi  nowhere 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  ''  breath.'*  Hirata  notices  approvingly  this  etymology  of  shi 
{''  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  UI.  p.  63),  though  without  venturing 
flatly  to  contradict  his  predecessor's  decision  as  to  the  import  of  the  name  in 
question.  The  difference  in  the  meaning  is  after  all  slight,  /fa  is  to  be  taken  as 
au  apocopated  form  of  nagakiy  **  long."  In  later  times  Shinato  has  been  used  as 
a  name  for  the  north-west  wind. 

i^Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  Kuku-nO'Chi-no-kami. 

^'^  Oho-yama-tsU'jiii-no-kami, 

^^ Kaya-nu-himc-no-kami.  The  etymology  of  the  altematiye  personal  name 
(in  the  original  Nu-dzu-chi-no-kaini)  is  not  quite  certain. 
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given  birth  to  by  these  two  Deities,  the  Deity  Great-Mountain- Pos- 
sessor and  the  Deity  Moor-Elder  from  their  separate  dominions 
of  mountain  and  moor  .were :  the  Deity  Hcavenly-Elder-of-the-PasBeB, 
next  the  Deity  Earthly-Elder-of-the-Passes  ;"  next  the  Deity  Heavenly- 
Pass-Boundary,  next  the  Deity  Earthly-Pass-Boundary;"  next  the 
Deity  Heavenly-Dark-Door,  next  the  Deity  Earthly  Dark-Door  ;"*  next 
the  Deity  Great- Vale-Prince,  next  the  Deity  Great- Vale-Princess." 
(Eight  Deities  in  all  from  the  Deity  Heavenly-ElJer-of  the-PasKCS  to  the  Deity 
Great-Vale-rrincesd.)  The  name  of  the  Deity  they**  next  gave  birth  to 
was  the  Deity  Bird's-Rock-Camphor-tree-Boat,**  another  name  for  whom 
is  the  Heavenly-Bird-Boat.    Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  Princess- 


^The  original  of  these  two  names  is  Ame-no-aa-dzu-chi-no-kami  and  JTuni- 
no-sa'dzU'Chi-no-kami,  Their  signification  is  ohscure,  but  the  translator  has,  after 
some  hesitation,  followed  Motowori's  interpretation.  The  words  "  heavenly  **  and 
*'  earthly "  should  probable  be  considered  as  qualifying  "  passes."  This  word 
**  pass,"  used  here  and  elsewhere  to  render  the  Japanese  term  saka  (fa)^  mnst  be 
understood  to  include  lesser  ascents  than  those  very  arduous  ones  which  are  alone 
denoted  by  the  word  "  pass  "  in  ordinary  English  parlance.  In  the  later  langua^ 
of  Japan  the  word  tauge  {tog(f)  generally  denotes  "passes"  properly  so  called, 
while  mka  is  restricted  to  the  meaning  of  small  ascents  or  hills.  But  this 
distinction  is  by  no  means  strictly  observed. 

^  Ame-no-sa-giri-no-kami  and  Kuni-no-fia'giri-no-kami.  Sa  seems  to  be  rightly 
considered,  as  in  the  two  preceding  names,  to  be  an  archaic  form  of  naka  (properly 
sa-ka^  "  hill-place  "),  and  giri  as  an  apocopated  form  of  kagiri^  (properly  ka^giri^ 
**  place-cutting  "),  *♦  Hmit "  or  *•  boundary."  Hirata  however,  following  the  Chinese 
character  with  which  kiri  is  wTitten,  interprets  it  in  the  sense  of  "  mist." 

^ Amc-nO'kura'do-7iO'kami  and  Kuni-7io-kura'dO'no-kami.  Motowori  explains 
*wa  (B8.  "dark")by  tani  {^,  "valley"),  and  to  (/S,  "door")  by  tokoro  Ui, 
"  place  "). 

^  Such  appears  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  originals  of  these  two 
names,  Oko-tomato-hiko-iw-kami  and  Oho'tomato-hime-no-kami^  tomato  being 
plausibly  referred  to  toirmnaru  and  (airamit.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  English 
word  to  represent  exactly  the  idea,  which  is  rather  that  of  a  gentle  fold  in  the 
mountains  than  of  the  narrower  and  ^^teeper  hollow  which  we  call  a  "  valley.*' 

MJ.tf.,  the  Prince- Who-Invites  and  the  Princoss-Who-Invites  (Izana-gi  and 
Izana-mt). 

^Tori'no-iha'huta'hune'no'kami.  The  alternative  name  is  Ame-nO'tori-huM€f 
from  which  the  title  of  Deity  is  omitted.  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  V.  pp. 
62-53  should  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  deity. 
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of-Great-Food.*    Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Fire-Bnrniiig- 

Deity,^  another  name  for  whom  is  the  Deity  Fire-Bhining-Prinoe,  and 

another  name  is  the  Deity  Fire-Shining-Elder. 

[sect.  Vn. — ^BETIBEMENT  OF  HEB  AUaUSTRBBB  THE  FRXHOESS- 

WHO-INVITBS.] 

Through  giving  birth  to  this  child  her  angnst  private  parts  were 
burnt,  and  she  sickened  and  lay  down.^  The  names  of  the  Deities  bom 
from  her  vomit  were  the  Deity  Metal-Monntain-Prince  and  next  the 
Deity  Metal-Moontain-Princess.*  The  names  of  the  Deities  ihat  were 
born  from  her  fsBces  were  the  Deity  Clay- Viscid-Prince  and  next  the 
Deity  Clay- Viscid -Princess.^  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  next 
born  from  her  urine  were  the  Deity  Mitsnhanome^  and  next  the  Young- 
Woudrous-Producing-Deity.*     The   child    of    this  Deity    was  called 

^  Homonymous  with  the  alternative  personal  name  of  the  Island  of  Aha.  (See 
Sect  V.  Note  8.) 

^ Hi-no-haya-yagi'tvo-no-kami.  If,  as  seems  likely,  yagi  is  an  inoorreot  read- 
ing for  hagij  we  should  have  to  translate  by  **  shining"  the  word  here  rendered 
*'  burning."  The  alternative  names  are  Hi-nO'kaga'biko-nO'hami  and  Hi-TUhkagth 
tsmhi-no'kami.  In  *' One  account*'  of  the  "Chronicles'*  and  elsewhere  inf  the 
•'  Rituals  "  this  fire-god  is  called  Ho-wwubi^  i.e.  "  the  Fire-Producer.** 

^" Lying  down"  (koyasu)  is  a  term  often  used  in  the  Arohaio  language  in 
the  sense  of  '*  dying."  But  here  it  must  be  taken  literally,  the  death  ('*  divine 
retirement ")  of  the  goddess  being  narrated  a  few  lines  further  on. 

^  Kana-yama-biko-no-kami  and  Kana-yama-bime-no-kami,  The  translation 
of  this  pair  of  names  follows  the  plain  sense  of  the  characters  ^  |Ij  with  which 
they  are  written,  and  which  seems  appropriate  enough,  coming  as  they  do 
between  the  deity  of  fire  and  deities  of  clay.  Motowori  however,  declaring  both 
characters  to  be  merely  phonetic,  derives  kana-yama  from  kare-nayamatUt 
"  to  cause  to  wither  and  suffer,**  and  interprets  the  names  accordingly.  This  is 
at  any  rate  ingenious. 

8  Ilani-yasu-bikO'nO'kami  and  Hani-yasu-btme-no-kami, 

^  The  signification  of  this  name  is  not  to  be  ascertained.  In  the  text  it  is 
written  phonetically  9|  fH  iK  SS  )(>  ^^d  two  passages  in  the  "  Chronicles,**  where 
this  deity  is  mentioned  as  ;fc  M  S  SI  ir  ^d  ?fC  ^  A  S  R  H  ic  ^th  directions 
in  each  case  to  read  the  name  with  the  sounds  here  given  to  it,  do  not  help  us 
much,  except  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  Mitsuhanome  was  conceived  of  as  the 
deity  of  water  and  as  a  female. 

B  Wakii-musu-bi-no-kamu 
8UP.  VOL.  X. — 14. 
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the  Deity  Luxuriant-Food-Princess.®  So  the  Deity  the  Female- Who- 
Invites,  through  giving  hirth  to  the  Deity -of-Fire,  at  length  divinely 
retired  J  (Eight  Deities  in  all  from  the  Heavenly -Bird-Boat  to  the  Dei^ 
Luzoriant-Food-Princess.^) 

The  total  numher  of  islands  given  hirth  to  jointly  hy  the  two  Deities 
the  Male- Who-Invites  and  the  Female- Who- Invites  was  fourteen, 
and  of  Deities  thirty-five.     ( These  are  such  as  were  given  hirth  to 
before  the  Deity  the  Princess- Who-Invites  divinely  retired.    Only  the 
Island  of  Oijogoro  was  not  given  birth  to,^  and  moreover  the  Leech- 
Child  ^^  and  the  Island  of  Aha   are  not  reckoned  among  the  children.) 
So  tten  His  Augustuess  the  Male-Who- Invites  said  :  "  Oh  !  Thine 
Augustness  my  lovely  younger  sister !    Oh  I    that  I  should  have  ex- 
changed thee  for  this  single  child  !"  ^    And  as  he  crept  round  her  august 

^  Toyo-uke-hime-nO'lcaini, 

'I.e.,  "died." 

^ There  is  here  an  error  in  the  computation,  as  7t me  deities  are  mentioned. 
The  total  of  thirty-five  deities  given  immediately  below  is  still  more  erroneous,  as 
no  less  than /orf 2^  are  named  in  the  preceding  passage.  Motowori  makes  an  in- 
genious effort  to  reconcile  arithmetic  and  revelation  by  supposing  the  five  pairs  of 
brothers  and  sisters  with  parallel  names  to  have  been  considered  as  each  forming 
but  one  deity. 

^See  Sect.  III.  This  island  was  not  bom,  but  arose  spontaneously  from  drops 
of  brine. 

^^Iliru-go.  See  the  latter  part  of  Sect  IV  for  these  two  names.  Hira-go 
was  not  counted  among  the  chidren  of  these  Deities  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter  abandoned  him  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  being  a  failure.  The  reason  for 
omitting  Aha  from  the  computation  is  not  so  clear. 

^^The  text  here  is  very  peculiar,  the  characters  rendered  '*  single  child"  being 
^  2.  "•  >i^  where  we  should  expect  ^  ;2l  — '  A  ^i'  -f"  -^  A*  Hirata  proposes  to  con- 
sider ;fc,  '*  tree,"  whicli  most  scholars  agree  in  reading  ke  instead  of  ki  in  this 
place,  as  phonetic  for  ke  (^)  "  hair,"  and  to  intcrp:et  the  god's  words  to  signify 
that  he  values  the  child  no  more  than  a  single  hair  in  comparison  with  the  wife 
whom  that  child's  birth  has  lost  for  him.  Moribc,  in  his  i*  Examination  of  Difficult 
Words,"  s.v.  Ko  no  hito-tsu  ki  (Vol.  I.  p.  8  et  seq.),  ingeniously  argues  that  ki  was 
an  old  native  Japanese  **  Auxiliary'  Numeral "  for  animals,  afterwards  driven  out  by 
the  somewliat  like-sounding  Chinese  word  hiki  (^)  which  is  now  in  common  use, 
and  that  the  god  employs  this  degrading  Auxiliary  Numeral  in  speaking  of  his 
cliild  on  account  of  the  resentment  which  he  feels  against  him.  On  the  other 
hand  we  gather  from  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan  Explained"  that  7|c  was  used  in 
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pillow,  and  as  he  crept  round  her  angnst  feet  and  wept,  there  was  bom 
from  his  august  tears  the  Deity  that  dwells  at  Eonomoto  near  Unewo  on 
Mount  Kagu,"  and  whose  name  is  the  Crying- Weeping-Female-Deity.^ 
So  he  buried  the  divinely  retired^  Deity  the  Female-Who-Inyites  on 
Mount  Hiba^^  at  the  boundary  of  the  Land  of  Idznmo'*  and  the  Land 
of  Hahaki." 


[sect.   VIII. — THE   BLAYINO  OP  THE  PIBE-DBITY.] 

Then  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites,  drawing  the  ten-grasp 

its  natural  sense  as  an  ** Auxiliary  Numeral "  for  gods  and  for  men  of  exalted  rank. 
This  seems  to  the  translator  the  better  view  to  follow,  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  use  of  ;^,  hashira,  as  the  regular  '^Auxiliary  Numeral "  for  divine  personages. 
The  parallel  passage  in  the  *'  Chronicles  *'  has  simply  —  ^  "  one  infant." 

^This  rendering  is  but  tentative;  for, it  is  not  certain  that  Hirata,  whose 
view  has  been  here  adopted,  is  right  in  regarding  Eonomoto  and  Unewo  as  names 
of  places.  If  we  followed  the  older  authorities,  we  should  have  to  translate  thus : 
''  The  Deity  that  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  on  the  slope  of  the  spur  of  Mount 
Eagu."  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated  mountain  (known  also  as 
Ajne-no-kagu-yama  or  Ama-no-kagu-yamat  i.e.  "Heavenly  Mount  Eagu")  is  dis- 
puted. But  Hirata's  view,  according  to  which  it  should  be  connected  with  kagOt 
"  deer,"  is  the  most  plausible.  If  it  were  established  we  should  be  tempted  to 
follow  him  in  rendering  by  "  deer-possessor"  the  name  of  the  deity  Kagu-tsu-ehi, 
of  whom  were  bom  the  eight  gods  of  mountains,  and  whose  slaying  forms  the  title 
of  the  next  section.  That  the  fire-deity  should  be  connected  with  the  mountain- 
deities,  and  thereby  with  the  deer  who  roam  about  the  mountains  and  furnish  'the 
hunter  with  a  motive  for  penetrating  into  their  recesses,  is  of  course  but  natural. 
The  character  §  with  which  Eagu  is  written  signifies  "fragrant*';  but  it  has 
hecn  suggested  that  the  Japanese  word  may  be  connected  with  an  expression 
Biguifying  "  heaven-descended,"  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the  mountain 
as  related  in  an  old  geographical  work  (now  lost)  treating  of  the  Province  of 
lyo. 

^^Naki-iaha-me-no-kami,  The  sense  of  the  second  word  of  the  compound  is 
''  marsh  "  or  "  stream  " ;  but  Motowori  seems  right  in  considering  the  character 
^  to  be  here  used  plionctically  as  an  abbreviation  of  isaha  from  isatau, "  to  weep.*' 

!*/.«.,  dead. 

15 Etymology  uncertain. 

i^For  this  name  see  Sect.  XIX.  Note  6. 

17  Etymology  uncertain. 
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sabre ^  that  was  augustly  girded  on  him,  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
child  the  Deity  BhiniDg-Elder.  Hereupon  the  names  of  the  Deities 
that  were  bom  from  the  blood  that  stuck  to  the  point  of  the  angost 
sword  and  bespattered  the  multitudinous  rock-masses  were :  the  Deity 
Rock- Splitter,'  next  the  Deity  Boot- Splitter,  next  the  Hock-Possessing- 
Male-Deity.'  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  next  bom  from  the 
blood  that  stuck  to  the  upper  part^  of  the  august  sword  and  again 
bespattered  the  multitudinous  rock-masses  were:  the  Awfully- Swift- 
Deity,*  next  the  Fire-Swift-Deity,*  next  the  Brave-Awful-Possessing- 
Male-Deity,''  another  name  for  whom  is  the  Brave-Snapping-Deity,* 
and  another  name  is  the  Luxuriant- Snapping  Deity.  The  names  of  the 
Deities  that  were  next  bom  from  the  blood  that  collected  on  the  hilt 


^One  *'  grasp  "  is  defined  as  *'  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  when  the  hand  is 
elenched,"  so  that  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  of  a  big  sabre  ten  hand- 
breadths  long.  The  length  of  sabres  and  of  beards  was  measured  by  such  "  grasps'* 
or  "  hand-breadths." 

*The  original  names  of  this  deity  and  the  next  are  Iha-saku-no-kami  and 
Ne-saku-nO'  kam  i, 

s  Or  the  Eock-Elder-Male-Deity,  i.e.  the  Male  Deity  the  Elder  of  the  Bocks, 
if  with  Motowori  we  regard  the  second  tsu  of  the  original  name  JAa-fratm-no-wo- 
no'kami  as  being  equivalent  to  chi  or  ji,  supposed  to  be  *'  the  honorific  appellation 
of  males  "  elsewhere  rendered  ''  elder.'*  The  translation  in  the  text  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  this  Uu  represents  mochi.  The  purport  of  the  name 
remains  much  the  same  whichever  of  these  two  views  be  adopted. 

*  Explained  by  reference  to  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles  *'  through 
a  character* signifying  *'  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  guard  of  the  sword." — (Williams' 
•*  Syllabic  Dictionary.'') 

^ Mika-haya-hi-no-kami,  Motowori  seems  to  be  right  in  regarding  mflba  as 
equivalent  to  ika^  the  root  of  ikameshikiy  '^steiii,"  '*  awful,"  and  &t  as  the  root 
of  6urt/,  a  verbalising  sufiix. 

^  Ili-haya-hi-no-kami. 

'^Take-mika'dzuchi-no-tcO'VO'kamit  written  with  the  characters  ftKS  iL 
H  j||i.  The  translator  has  without  much  heHitation  followed  Motowori'a  in- 
terpretation. 

^Take-fut8u-no-kami.  The  next  name  is  Toijo-fuUu-nO'kami.  Fuiiu  is 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  **  the  sound  of  snapping"  by  reference  to  a  passage  in 
the  "  Chronicles  "  where  it  occurs  written  both  ideographically  and  phonetically 
in  the  name  of  the  deity  Futsu-no-mi'tama. 
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of  the  august  sword  and  leaked  ont  between  his  fingeni  were:  the 
Deity  Kura-okami  and  next  the  Deuy  Kura-mtsuhay 

All  the  eight  Deities  in  the  above  list,  from  the  Deity  Bock-Splitter 
to  the  Deity  Kura-mitsuha,  are  Deities  that  were  bom  from 
the  august  sword. 

The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  bom  from  the  head  of  the  Deity 
Shining-Elder  who  had  been  slain  was  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Trao- 
Pass-Mountains.^  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  bom  from  his 
chest  was  the  Deity  Possessor-of-Descent-Mountains.^  The  name  of 
the  Deity  that  was  next  born  from  his  belly  was  the  Deity  Possessor- 
of- the- Innermost  Mountains."  The  name  of  Deity  that  was  next  bom 
from  his  private  parts  was  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Dark-Monntains. 
The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  born  from  his  left  hand"  was  the 
Deity  Possessor-of-the-Dense[ly-Wooded]-Mountains.  The  name  of  the 
Deity  that  was  next  bom  from  his  right  hand"  was  the  Deity  Possessor- 
of-the-Outlying-Moun tains.  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  bom 
from  his  left  foot^^  was  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Moorlaod-MonntainB. 
The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  bom  from  his  right  foot"  was  the 

^  The  etymology  of  both  these  names  is  obsoore.  KurUf  the  first  element  of 
each  compouud,  signifies  '*  dark." 

^('This  is  the  explanation  of  the  original  name  Ma'Saka'yama'tsU'fni-nO'kami 
which  is  given  in  the  ''  Secret  of  the  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  and  is  approved  by  the 
later  commentators. 

^^  Odo-ijama-tsu-mi-no-kami.  The  English  rendering  is  uncertain,  as  it  rests 
only  on  a  coujectore^f  Motowori's,  deriving  odo  from  ori-do  (7^  g|),  **  descending 
place,"  "  way  down." 

^3  The  original  names  of  this  and  the  following  five  deities  are :  Oku-yama'tiu 
mi-no-kamij  Kura-yama-Uu-mi'nO'kami^  Shigi-yama-Uu-mi-no-kami^  Ua-yanui' 
t8u-mi-no-kami,  Ilara-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami  and  To-yama-tsU'mi'nO'kamu  Shigi, 
here  translated  "  dense,"  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  a  contraction  of  8hig4ki, 
which  has  that  signification.  Ila-yama  is  a  term  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  an 
cxuct  English  equivalent.  It  denotes  the  lesser  hills  or  first  visibly  rising  ground 
forming  the  approach  to  an  actual  mountaui-range.  The  signification  of  to  in  the 
luKt  name  of  the  sot  is  disputed.  Mabuchi  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  **  gate."  The 
translator  prefers  Motowori's  view ;  but  after  all,  the  difference  in  meaning  does  not 
amount  to  much.  A  third  derivation  proposed  by  Motowori  is  tawa-yama,  i.e. 
"  mountains  with  folds." 

^  Or  "  arm." 

"  Or  »♦  leg." 
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was]  rotting,  and  in  her  head  dwelt  the  Great-Thunder,  in  her  breast  dwelt 
the  Fire- Thunder,  in  her  belly  dwelt  the  Black-Thunder,  in  her  private 
parts  dwelt  the  Cleaving- Thunder,  in  her  left  hand^  dwelt  the  Young- 
Thunder,  in  her  right  hand^  dwelt  the  Earth-Thunder,  in  her  left  foot" 
dwelt  the  Bumbling- Thunder,  in  her  right  foot^^  dwell  the  Conchant- 
Thunder : — altogether  eight  Thunder-Deities  had  been  born  and  dwelt 
there."  Hereupon  His  Augustuess  the  Male-Who-Invites,  overawed  at 
the  sight,  fled  back,  whereupon  his  younger  sister  Her  Augustness  the 
Female- Who-Invites  said :  **  Thou  hast  put  me  to  shame,'*  and  at  once 
sent  the  Ugly-Female- of- Hades"  to  pursue  him.  So  His  Augustness  the 
Male-Who-Invitcs  took  his  black  august  head- dress  ^^  and  cast  it  down,  and 
it  instantly  turned  into  grapes.  While  she  picked  them  up  and  ate  them, 
he  fled  on ;  but  as  she  still  pursued  him,  he  took  and  broke  the  multitu- 
dinous and  closc-toothcd  comb  in  the  right  bunch  [of  his  hair]  and  cast 
it  down,  and  it  instauly  turned  into  bamboo-sprouts.  While  she  palled 
them  up  and  ate  them,  he  fled  on.  Again  later  [his  younger  sister] 
sent  the  eight  Thunder-Deities  with  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  warriors 


considered  a  mere  invention  made  to  accomit  for  the  peculiar  ezpreesion  in 
the  text.  Motowori  tells  us  however  that  "  it  is  said  by  a  native "  that  these 
actions  arc  still  (latter  part  of  18tk  century)  considered  anlucky  in  the  provinee  of 
Ihami,  and  the  same  saperstition  also  survives,  as  the  translator  is  assiued,  in 
Tedo  itself.  It  is  to  be  imderstood  that  it  was  the  large  tooth  broken  off  from  the 
comb  which  the  god  lighted.  / 

10 Or  ••arm." 

"Or  ••leg." 

^  The  Japanese  names  of  the  eight  Thunder-Deities  are :  Oho-ikadzuchi,  Hth 
no-ikadznchi^  Kuro-ikadzuchi,  Saku-ikadzuchit  Waki-ikadztichi^  Tsuchi-ikadxnchit 
Naru-ikadzuchiy  and  Fushi-ikadzuchi.  Moribe,  in  his  Critique  on  Motowori*s 
Commentary,  has  some  obscr\*ations  on  the  appropriateness  of  each  of  these 
names  which  the  student  will  do  well  to  consult  if  the  work  should  be  published. 

"  Yomo-Uu-nhiko-me, 

1*  We  might  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  render  by  **  wreath  "  the  word  hers 
translated  head-dress, — leaves  and  flowers  having  been  the  earliest  ornaments  for 
the  hair.  In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  used  to  de^^ignate  any  sort  of  head^ 
dress,  and  that  is  also  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  Chinese  character  with  which 
it  is  written.  The  JapMuese  words  for  '•  head-dress "  and  *'  creeper"  are  homonj* 
mons,  and  indeed  the  former  is  probably  but  a  specialised  acceptation  of  the  kiHsr. 
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of  Hades  to  pursae  him.  So  he,  drawing  the  ten-grftsp  sahre  that  was 
augustly  girded  on  him,  fled  forward  brandishing  it  in  his  back  hand  ;^ 
and  as  they  still  parsaed,  he  took,  on  reaching  the  base  of  the  Even 
Pass  of  Hades,^''  three  peaches  that  were  growing  at  its  lase,  and  waited 
and  smote  [his  pursaers  therewith] ,  so  that  they  all  fled  back.  Then 
His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites  announced  to  the  peaches :  "  Like 
'*  as  ye  have  helped  me,  so  mast  ye  help  all  living  people  ^^  in  the  Central 
'^  Laud  of  Beed-Plains^  when  they  shall  fall  into  troubloas  circamstanees 
*'  aud  be  Larrassed  !" — and  he  gave  [to  the  peaches]  the  designation  of 
Their  Augustnesses  Great-Divine-Frait.^  Last  of  all  his  younger  sister 
Her  Augustuess  the  Princess- Who-Iuvltes  came  out  herself  in  pursuit.  So 
he  di'cw  a  thousand- draught  rock,*'  and  [with  it]  blocked  up  the  Even 
Pass  of  Hades,  and  placed  the  rock  in  the  middle ;  and  they  stood  opposite 

^I.e.j  brandishing  it  behind  him. 

^^  Or  Flat  Hill  of  Hades,  Yomo-tsu-hira-sakay  said  by  Motowori  to  form  the 
frontier-line  between  Hades  and  the  World  of  the  Living.  See  also  Note  27  to 
this  Section. 

17  The  three  characters  |f  A  ^  here  rendered  **  people  "  are  evidently  (Moto- 
wori notwithstanding)  meant  to  be  equivalent  to  the  common  Chinese  expression 
^  ^,  which  has  that  signification.  The  word  translated  "  living  "  means  literally 
♦'  present,"  *'  visible." 

^** Ashi-hara-no-naka-tsU'kunif  a  common  periphrastic  designation  of  Japan. 
It  is  better  to  translate  the  name  thus  than  to  render  it  by  "  the  Land  in  the 
^liddle  of  the  Eced-Plains,"  a  forced  interpretation  which  Motowori  and  Hirata 
would  only  seem  to  adopt  in  order  to  veil  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
revered  names  of  their  native  land  was  imitated  from  that  of  China, — everything 
Chinese  being  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  these  ardent  Shintpists.  Yamazaki 
Suiga,  as  quoted  by  Tanigaha  Shisei,  is  more  sensible  when  he  remarks  that 
each  country  naturally  considers  itself  central  and  foreign  countries  barbarous, 
and  that  Japan  is  not  peculiar  in  being  looked  on  by  its  inhabitants  as  the  centre 
of  the  universe.    This  is  also  the  view  taken  by  the  other  earlier  scholars. 

^^Oho-kamu-dzu-mi-no-mikoto,  The  difference  between  Singular  and  Plural 
is  not  often  present  to  the  Japanese  mind,  and  though  there  were  three  peaches,  we 
might  just  as  well  render  their  name  by  the  words  "  His  Augustness,  etc.,"  eon- 
sideriug  the  three  as  forming  together  but  one  divinity.  The  interpretation  of  the 
name  here  adopted  is  the  simple  and  natural  one  which  Motowori  borrowed  from 
Tanigaha  Shisei. 

^  I.e.,  a  rock  which  it  would  take  a  thousand  men  to  lift. 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — 16 
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to  one  another  and  exchanged  leave-takings  ;^  and  Her  AngustneBS  the 
Female- Who-Invites  said :  **  M}'  lovely  elder  brother,  thine  Augustness  I 
**  If  thou  do  like  this,  I  will  in  one  day  strangle  to  death  a  thousand  of  the 
**  folks  of  thy  land."  Then  His  Augustness  the  Male- Who-Invites 
replied  :  "  My  lovely  younger  sister,  Thine  Augustness  !  If  thou  do 
**  this,  /  will  in  one  day  set  up  a  thousand  and  live  hundred  parturition- 
**  houses.^'^  In  this  manner  each  day  a  thousand  peoplo  would 
"  surely  die,  and  each  day  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  people  would 
**  surely  be  born."  So  Her  Augustness  the  Female-AVlio-Invites  is  called 
the  Great-Deity-of-Hades.**  Again  it  is  siiid  that,  owing  her  to  having 
pursued  and  reached  [her  elder  brother] ,  she  is  called  the  Koad-Keacliing- 
Great-Deity.**  Again  the  rock  with  which  he  bkx'kod  up  the  Pass  of  Hades 
is  called  the  Great-Deity-of-the-lload-Turning-back,-'^  and  again  it  is  called 


^  That  some  kind  of  leave-taking  and  se]tiiraiion  is  intended  Bcems  certain ; 
but  tlic  prc;;isu  inii)ort  of  tho  characters  jtl^  P  hi  the  text  Ir  not  to  be 
ascertained.  Motowori's  ♦'  Coniniontary,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  29  oO  nnd  Vol.  X,  pp.  52-55, 
should  be  consulted  for  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various  iuteri)retationfl  which 
they  may  be  made  to  bear.  Muribe,  in  his  Criticiuo  on  this  Commentary,  argues 
that  "divorced  each  other ''  is  the  proper  si^rniiication  of  the  words,  and  sapports 
his  opinion  by  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles.'' 

^ /.<».,  *'I  will  cause  liftoeu  hundred  women  to  bear  children."  For  the 
custom  of  erecting  a  separate  hut  for  a  woman  about  to  be  delivered  see 
Introduction,  p.  xxviii.) 

^Yomo-t)<u-ohO'Kami.  On  this  rntlier  embanassing  statement  Motowori  is 
silent,  and  Hirata  simply  says  :  "  It  must  be  Fuppos^ed  that  the '  Deities  of  Hades  * 
"  previously  mentioned  had  been  its  '  Great  Deities  '  up  to  this  time,  a  position 
*♦  which  was  henceforward  assumed  by  Ilcr  Augu-^tncss  Ixana-mi  (the  Female- Who- 
*'  Invites.")     Conf.  Note  7  to  this  Section. 

^CIii'shikl'no'Oho-K'aiHi.  [This  in  Motowi»ri*s  reading.  Wc  might  also  read 
Michi-iihilii-7io-oho-hifmi.:  ^lotowori  conclusively  proxcs  that  "reaching"  is  the 
Hignificatiou  of  the  word  shihi  ^^luch  is  here  so  trjinslnttd.  That  it  was  already 
obscure  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  these  "  ^iecor^l^4"  is  however  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  syUabically  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  a  '*  bonowed 
character  "  (/.<?.,  a  honnmymous  word)  in  the  sicoud. 

"Bicause  the  goddess  was  turned  bark  by  it  on  the  road  where  she  was 
pursuing  her  brotlicr-hoisband.  The  original  is  Chi-tjaheslii  [or  Michi-gaheshi]' 
no-oho-kamL 
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the  Block ing-Great-Deity-of-the-Door-of- Hades."  So  "wbat  was  ealled 
the  Even -Pass- of-Hades  is  now  called  the  Ifaya-Pass*'  in  the  Land  of 
Idzumo. 

[sect.   X. — THE   PURIFICATION  OF  THE  AUGUST  PEBSOM.] 

Therefore  the  Great  Deity  the  Male-Who-Invites  said :  •*  Nay  I 
'^  hideous  !  I  have  come  to  a  hideous  and  pollated  land, — I  have  f^  So 
"  I  will  perform  the  purification  of  my  august  person.*'  So  he  went 
out  to  a  plaiu  [covered  with]  ahagi^  at  a  small  river-month  near 
Tachibana'  iu  Himuka^  iu  [the  island  of]  Tsukushi,  and  purified  and 
cleansed  himself.  So  the  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  horn  from  the 
august  stafi*  wiiich  he  threw  down  was  the  Deity  Thrust -Erect- Come- 
Not-Place.'    The   name  of  the  Deity  that  was  bom  from  the  august 


^Soyari'masu-xjomi-dO'no-ohO'kami, 

^^Ifuya-zaka.  Morihe  in  his  **  Idzu-iio-chi-waki  "  conjectures  that  Ifnya  may 
be  derived  from  Yufu-yamij  "  evening  darkness/*  an  etymology  which  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  suiting  the  legend. 

^The  words  '*  I  have  "  thus  repeated  are  an  attempt  to  render  the  concluding 
words  ari  herl  of  the  sentence  in  the  original,  by  which,  though  they  have  no 
particular  sense,  the  author  evidently  set  great  store,  as  he  writes  them  syllabically. 
Tlioy  may  be  conf<idered  to  emphasize  what  goes  before  and,  says  Motowori, 
"  convey  the  idea  of  lamentation."  The  idiom  occurs  some  half-dozen  times  in 
the  course  of  the  present  work. 

-  Tliis  l)otanicaI  name  is  identified  by  Arawi  Haknseki  and  Hirata  with  the 
modern  hayi,  or  "bnshclovcr"  (lespedeza  of  various  species).  The  received 
opinion  used  to  be  tliat  the  nicoki  {Aucuha  Japonica)  was  here  intended. 

3  Tachibana  is  understood  to  be  the  general  designation  of  trees  of  the  orange 
tribe.   (See  however  Sect.  LXXIV,  Note  7.)    Here  it  is  used  as  a  proper  name. 

^  Tills  name,  wliich  signifies  '*  sun-confronting,"  was  not  unnaturally  bestowed 
on  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  westernmost  of  the  larger  Japanese 
islands,  as  it  might  well  be  conceived  as  lying  **  opposite  the  sun."  It  has,  however, 
been  supposed  to  have  originally  denoted  the  whole  of  the  island  in  question.  In 
any  c:ise  the  name  is  not  inappropriate,  as  the  island  has  a  long  eastern  sea-board. 

^In  our  text  T.iuhi-tatsu-funa-do.  But  funa  should  almost  certainly  be 
lii-nn,  and  tlie  name  (wliich  has  here  been  translated  accordingly)  is  then  illustrated 
by  the  more  extend(?d  version  of  this  myth  which  is  given  in  the  "  Chronicles," 
whcri^  we  read  that  the  god  (probably  addressing  his  sister)  threw  down  his  staff 
with  the  words :  "  Come  no  further."  "  Stand"  must  be  understood  in  a  Transitive 
sense :  the  god  stood  his  staff  up  by  thrusting  it  into  the  sand, 
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girdle  which  he  next  threw  down  was  the  Deity  Boad-Loiig- 
Space.*  The  name  of  Dtity  that  was  born  from  the  august  skirt 
which  he  next  threw  down  was  the  Deity  Loosen-Put,''  The  name  of 
the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  august  upper  garment  which  he  next 
threw  down  was  the  Deity  Master-of- Trouble.**  The  name  of  the  Deity 
that  was  born  from  the  august  trousers  which  he  next  threw  down  was 
the  Road-Fork-Deity.®  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the 
august  hat  which  he  next  tlirew  down  was  the  Deity  Master-of-the- 
Open-Mouth.^°  Tiie  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  bom  from  the  bracelet 
of  his  august  left  hand "  which  he  next  threw  down  were  the  Deity 
Offing-Distant,^*  next  the  Deity  Wash-Prince-of-the- Offing,  next  the  Deity 
Intermediate-Direction-of-the-Offing.     The   names  of  the  Deities   that 


cThisis  Moribe'fl  explnnation  (''Jdzu-noChi^wakir  Vol.  IV,  p.  44)  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  name  Michi-iw-nnna'Chi-ha-jio-hnni,  the  RvUable  ha  of 
which  is  considered  by  him  to  be  an  alternative  form  of  via  (gj,  "space").  It  is 
however  a  groat  cmx,  and  Motowori  confcflse»  his  inability  to  explain  it  aatifl- 
factorily.  Other  views  as  to  the  import  of  the  syllable  in  question  will  be  found 
in  the '•  Jin-fZrti  wo  maki  Mo-ahiho-gnsa,'"  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 

7  This  HccniH  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  name,  if  we  retain  the  reading 
Toki-ohashi-no-hnmi,    See  however  Motowori's  remarks  in  loco. 

^  Wadzurahi-no'Uihi-nO'hami. 

^  Chi-mata-iio-kami . 

^^  Aki-guhi'7io-U)ihi-no-kami.  The  English  rendering  of  this  obscure  name 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Motowori  is  correct  when  he  proposes  to  consider 
kuhi  as  equivalent  in  this  place  to  kuchiy  "mouth/'  The  gaping  trousers  no  longer 
filled  by  the  deity's  legs  would  perhaps  suggest  the  idea  of  an  open  mouth,  though 
it  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  deity  said  to  have  been  actually  bom  from  that 
portion  of  the  attire. 

11  Or  "arm." 

i*The  names  of  this  deity  and  the  five  who  follow  are  in  the  original  OAri- 
zakcru-yiO'kami.  Ohi-lsH-junjitta-hiko-JW-kami,  Oki-tKU-kahi'hi'ra'no-kiw:i\  Iff. 
zakaru-iio-kami,  IL'-fyu-nnfjI^a-hiko-ii'^-kami  and  Hc-Uukahi-hfra-no-kaini.  The 
word  "  wnsli,"  by  wliioh  f«n'  want  of  n  bettor  one  the  Substjintive  narimi  \\\\%  bt-on 
rendered,  nmst  be  undi-rstood  to  signify  tlie  pjirt  noHresi  to  the  strund  of  the  sea 
or  of  a  river, — the  bonndnjy  of  tbe  waves.  Tbe  tbiid  jiinl  .--xth  of  this  sot  of 
naues,  in  which  the  «ylljibh!S  knUi-hera  (here  r«'pii.8tutcd  by  "Intermediate 
Direction")  offer  a  good  deal  of  ditliculty,  have  been  translated  in  accordanee 
with  Motowori's  explanation  of  their  probable  mcnning. 
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were  born  from  the  bracelet  of  his  august  right  hand  which  he  next 
threw  down  were:  the  Deity  Shore-Distant,  next  the  DeityWash- 
Princc-of-the-Shore,  next  the  Deity  Intermediate-Direction-of-the- 
Shore. 

The  twelve  Deities  mentioned  in  the  foregoing^  list  from  the  Deity 
Come-Not-Place  down  to  the  Deity  Intermediate-Direction-of< 
the- Shore  are  Deities  that  were  born  from  his  taking  off  the 
things  that  were  on  his  person. 
Thereupon  saying :    **  The  water  in  the  upper  reach  as  [too]  rapid ; 
'^  the  water  in  the  lower  reach  is   [too]  sluggish/*  he  went  down  and 
plunged  in  the  middle  reach ;  and,   as  he  washed,  there  was  first  bom 
the  Wondrous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils,  and  next  the  Wondrous-Deity-of- 
Great-Evils.^^    These  two  Deities  are  the  Deities  that  were  bom  from 
the  filth  [he  contracted]  when  he  went  to  that  polluted,  hideous  land.^ 
The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  next  born  to  rectify  those  evils  were : 
the  Divine-Rectifying- Wondrous  Deity,  next  the  Great- Rectifying- Wond- 
rous-Deity,^^ next  the  Female-Deity- Idzu.^^    The  names  of  the  Deities 
that  were   next  bom,   as  he  bathed   at  the  bottom   of  the  water, 
were  :  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Ocean- Bottom,^  and  next  His  August- 

^•*^Lit.  ''right.'*  In  ChineRe  and  Japanese  compositions  the  lines  follow 
cacli  other  from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  top  to  bottom  as  with  us.  "  Bight  *' 
therefore  signifies  "foregoing,"  and  "left,"  "following." 

^*  The  names  of  these  two  deities  in  the  original  are  Ya'SO'maga'Uu-bi'no-kami 
and  Oho-maga-tsu-hi-nO'kami, 

16  Viz.  to  Hades. 

^<^The  names  of  these  two  deities  in  the  original  are  £amu-na/^-&i'no-Aami 
and  OhO'Haho-hi-no-kami, 

^''  Idzu-no-me-no-kami.  The  word  Idzu  is  incomprehensible,  unless  indeed, 
following  Motowori,  we  identify  this  goddess  with  the  god  and  goddess  Haya-ahi 
thu-hiko  and  Haya-aki-dzu-hme  mentioned  in  Sect.  YI,  Note  10,  and  consider 
idzu  as  standing  hy  apheresis  for  aki-dzu, 

^'^Ttie  original  names  of  this  deity  and  the  five  who  follow  are  Soho-ttu-waia' 
tm '  mi  -  no  -  kami,  Soko  -  dzuUn  -  no-wo  •  no-mikotOy  Naka  -  Uu  -  wata-tsu-mi-no-kami, 
Naka-dzut8U-nO'WO-no-viikotOt  Uha-tsu-wata-tsu-mi-no-kaviit  and  Uha'dzutfu-Wh 
vn-no-mikoto.  There  is  the  usual  doubt  as  to  the  signification  to  be  assigned 
to  the  syllable  tsu  in  the  second,  fourth  and  last  of  those  names.  If  it  really 
means,  not  "elder"  but  "possessor,"  we  should  be  obliged  to  translate  by  " the 
Bottom- Possessing -Jiltklef**  etc. 
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neBS  Elder-Male-of-the-Bottom.  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were 
born  as  he  bathed  in  the  middle  [of  the  water]  were :  the  Deity 
Possessor-of-the-Ocean-Middle,  and  next  His  Augiistuess  Elder-Malo- 
of-the-Middle.  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  bom  as  he 
bathed  at  the  top  of  the  water  wore  the  Doity  Possessor- of- the- 
Ocean- Surface,  and  next  His  Augnstness  Elder-Male-of-thc-Surface. 
These  three  Ocean-Possessing  Deities  are  the  Deities  held  in  reverence 
as  their  ancestral  Deities  by  the  Chiefs  of  Adzumi.^®  So  the  Chiefs 
of  Adzumi  are  the  descendants  of  His  Augnstncss  rtsushi-hi-ffana- 
sakUf^  a  child  of  these  Ocean-Possessiug  Deities.^^  ThcFo  three  Deities 
His  Augustness  Elder-Male-of-the-Bottom,  His  Angustness  Elder-Male- 
of-the-Middle,  and  His  Augustness  Eldcr-Male-of-thc-Snrface  are  the 
three  Great  Deities  of  the  Inlet  of  Sunii.^  The  name  of  the  Deity 
that  was  born  as  he  thereupon  washed  his  left  august  eye  was  the 
Heaven-Shining-Great- August-Deity.^  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was 
next  born  as  he  washed  his  right  august  eye  was  His  Augustness  Moon- 


^  Adzumi  no  murazhi.  This  name  is  said  by  Motowori  to  Ihj  taken  from 
that  of  a  placo  in  the  province  of  Shinano.  But  Moribc  aIiowh  that  at  any  rate 
the  etymology  of  the  word  may  be  traced  to  ama-tKU-mvchiy  '*  posHossors  of 
fishermen." 

^It  is  iupossible  to  translate  this  name  which,  according  to  Motowori,  !■ 
derived  from  those  of  two  districts  in  Shinano  to  which  the  word  uttuifhi  (for 
iitsutsuy  "present "  or  "  living")  is  i)rcfixcd. 

*^  Attention  must  again  be  drawn  to  the  vogncness  oi  the  Jnpancse  perception 
of  the  distinction  between  Singular  and  Plural.  As  thi'ee  d(*ities  are  particularly  and 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  text,  we  are  forced  to  translate  thin  pasaage 
in  the  Plural ;  and  yet  how  could  one  child  have  three  fathers  ? 

^Sumi-no-ye^  also  called  Sumiyojfhi,  i.r.,  by  a  play  upon  words,  *'  pleasant  to 
dwell  in."  The  real  etymology  of  sumi  is  nt>t  certain.— Instt ad  of  "  the  three  Great 
Deities,"  we  might  translate  by  "  the?  Grout  Deities  of  the  Three  Shrines.'* 

^ Ama-teram-oho-vii-hami  (^  R^  :^  ?I|]  il|l).  '  The  reading  tt'ratfu^  t/hich  is 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Loaves''  and  by 
almost  universal  usage,  must  not  mislead  the  student  into  imagining  that  the 
Verb,  because  it  is  Causative  in  form,  has  a  Causative  meaning  which  would  require 
some  such  English  translation  ns  *'  Hoavou-IIIuniinating."  The  Causative  form  ib 
simply  Honoritic,  and  the  two  words  aina  terasu  signify,  as  Motowori  expluns, 
**  shining  in  heaven." 


j! 

..,.^ 
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Night  Possessor.^    The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  bom  as  he 
washed  his  august  nose  was  His  Brave-Swift-Impetaoos-Hale-Augost- 


ness.^ 


The  fourteen  Deities  in  the  foregoing  list  from  the  Wondrous- 
Deity- of-Eighty-Evils  down  to  His  Swift-Inpetaous-Male- 
Augustness  are  Deities  bom  from  the  bathing  of  his  august 

person. 

[sect.   XI — INVESTITURE   OF  THE   THREE   DEITIES  THE  ILLUSTBIOUS 

AUGUST   CHILDREN.] 

At  this  time  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites  greatly  rejoiced, 
saying  :  *'  I,  begetting  child  after  child,  have  at  my  final  begetting 
gotten  three  illustrious  children/*,  [with  which  words,]  at  once  jinglingly 
taking  off  and  shaking  the  jewel-string^  forming  his  august  necklace,  he 
bestowed  it  on  tlie  Heaven- Shining-Great- August-Deity,  saying :  '*  Do 
''  Thine  Augustness  rule  the  Plain-of-High- Heaven.**  With  this  charge 
he  bestowed  it  on  her.  Now  the  name  of  this  august  necklace  was  the 
August- Store-house- Shelf-Deity.*  Next  he  said  to  His  Augustness  Moon- 
Niglit-Possessor :     ^^  Do  Thine  Augustness  mle  the  Dominion  of  the 

^*  Ti<uki-yomi-no-kami.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  a  moon-god  being  intended, 
but  the  precise  import  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The  translator  has  followed  Ma- 
buchi's  view  as  quoted  by  Motowori,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  from 
classiciil  tiuies  down  to  the  present  day,  tsuku-yo  or  tsuki-yo  has  been  a  word  in  com- 
mon use  to  denote  a  fine  moonliglit  night.  If  we  were  to  take  yomi  as  one  word, 
we  sliould  have  to  render  it  either  by  "  Moon-Hades  *'  or  by  "  Moon-Darkness,"  which 
seem  loss  appropriate  designations,  though  still  of  plain  enough  intent.  The 
characters  ^  gj,  ^  ^,  and  H  K  A'  ^*h  which  the  name  is  variously  written, 
seem  all  pliouetic  unless  we  might  take  the  second  set  ^  ^  to  mean  the  orescent 
(lit.  "  moon-bow). 

"^'Tahc-hniia-Hxisa-no-xco-no-mikoto.  Susa,  which  is  sometimes  read  Sota^  is 
renclere<l  by  the  word  "  impetuous  "  in  accordance  with  Mabuohi's  view  as  quoted 
by  Motowori.    The  first  member  of  this  compound  name  is  frequently  omitted. 

^  Z.f.,  ''  the  string  of  jewels."  For  these  so-called  ^*  jewels  "  see  Introduction, 
p.  xxxi. 

'^Mi-kura-tana-uo-kamL  Motowori  comments  on  this  name  by  saying  that 
the  necklace  was  doubtless  so  precious,  that  it  was  carefully  kept  by  the  goddess 
on  a  shelf  in  her  store-house. 
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**  to  depart  to  my  deceased  mother*8*  land,  to  the  Nether  Distant  Land."* 
Theu  the  Great  August  Deity  the  Male-Who-Iuvites  was  very  angry 
and  said  :  '*  If  that  he  so,  thoa  shall  not  dwell  in  this  laod,**^  and 
forthwith  expelled  him  with  a  divine  ezpalsion.  So  the  Great  Deify 
the  Male-Who-Invites  dwells  at  Taga"  in  Afomi." 


[sect.   Xni. — THE  AUGUST   OATH.] 

So  thereupon  His-Swift-Impetuoas-Male-Aagastness  said :  "  If  that 
**  he  so,  I  will  take  leave ^  of  the  Qeaven-Shiuing-Great-Augast-Deity,  and 
depart."  [With  these  words]  he  forthwith  went  up  to  Heaven,  wherenpon 
all  the  mountains  and  rivers  shook,  and  every  land  and  country  quaked. 
So  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August  Deity,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  said: 
**  The  reason  of  the  ascent  hither  of  His  Angustncss  my  elder  brother* 
*'  is  surely  no  good  intent.'  It  is  only  that  he  wishes  to  wrest  my  land 
'*  from  me."  And  she  forthwith,  unbinding  her  august  hair,  twisted  it 
into  august  bunches ;  and  both  into  the  left  and  into  the  right  angnst 
bunch,  as  likewise  into  her  august  head-dress  and  likewise  on  to  her 

» The  Japanese  authorities  simply  read  "  mother."  Bat  the  character  ^, 
which  is  used  in  this  place,  specially  designates  a  mother  who  is  deceased. 

^Lc,  Hndes.  The  translation  follows  Motowori^s  explanation  of  the  original 
term  Ne-no-kata-au-kuni ,  which  is  ohscure. 

^^  I.e.,  say  the  commentators,  **in  this  realm  of  ocean  which  I  granted  to 
thee  as  thy  domain."  Prohably,  however,  this  is  reading  into  the  text  more  than 
it  was  meant  to  contain. 

11  Derivation  unknown. 

12 From  afui-umi,  *' fresh  sea,"  t.£.,  "lake."  The  province  of  Afumi  was 
doubtless  so  called  from  Lake  Biha  which  occupies  h  great  portion  of  its  surface. 

# 

It  is  also  known  as  Chiku-Uu-Afumi^  i.^.,  **the  Nearer  Afumi,"  in  contradistinction 
to  Toho-tsu-fnmi  (in  modem  pronunciation  Totdmi)^  i.e,^  "Distant  Afumi,*'  a 
province  further  to  the  East.    The  modem  pronunciation  of  Afumi  is  Omi. 

iThe  English  locution  "to  take  leave"  exactly  represents  the  Chinese 
character  here  used  which,  from  having  the  sense  of  **  asking  permission,*'  has 
come  to  mean  "  bidding  adieu." 

'-i  He  was  licr  younger  brother.  But  see  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  names 
expressive  of  relationship  on  p.  xxxvii  of  Introduction.  The  phonetic  characters 
JP  ^  are  here  used  to  represent  51»  "  elder  brother." 

''Literally  "heart,"  here  and  elsewhere. 
8UP.  VOIi.  X. — 16 
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left  and  ber  riglifc  augnst  arm/  she  twisted  an  augnstly  complete 
[string]  of  curved  jewels  eight  feet  [long] , — of  five  hundred  jewels,*  and, 
slinging  on  her  back  a  quiver  holding  a  thousand  [arrows],  and  adding 
[thereto]^  a  quiver  holding  five  hundred  [arrows],  she  likewise  took 
and  slung  at  her  side  a  mighty  and  high  [-sounding]  elbow -pad,'  and 
brandished  and  stuck  her  bow  upright  so  that  the  top^  shook,  and 
she  stamped  her  feet  into  the  hard  ground  up  to  her  opposing  tbighH,* 
kicking  away  [the  earth]  like  rotten  snow,''^  and  stood  valiantly  like 
unto  a  mighty  man,  and  waiting,  asked  :  *' Wherefi>ro  ascendcst  thou 
** hither  ?"  Then  Ilis-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness  replied,  saying : 
**  I  have  no  evil  intent.     It  is  only  that  when  the  Great-August-Deity 

*0r  **liana," 

^  The  ori^iual  is  here  obscure,  but  the  translator  haf^,  as  usual,  followed  the 
Chinese  characters  as  far  as  possible,  and  has  been  chiilly  guided  bj'  Moribe*B 
intcrprctatiun.  According  to  this,  the  "  ei^^ht  Tect  *'  (wliich  Moribc  takes  to  mean 
simply  *' several  feet ")  must  be  Kupp(»sed  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  necklace 
which,  he  says,  probably  resembled  a  Buddliist  .rosary,  only  that  the  beads  were 
somewhat  largvr.  For  a  discussion  of  the  various  inteipretatioiis  to  which  this 
phrase  descriptive  of  the  Sun-Goddess'«  ornaments  may  be  subjected,  see  Note  4  to 
Mr.  Satow's  third  paper  on  the  "llitnals"  in  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  II,  p.  1U8  of  these 
"Transactions,"  and  Moribe's  "Examinntion  of  Diflicult  Words,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  4-5, 
s.i\  Ya-isaka-ni  no  ihot^u  uo  mi  xHrnuru  no  tumn.  Mr.  Sutow,  adopting  some  of  the 
bolder  etymologies  of  the  Japanese  commentators,  transhites  thus:  the  "  ever-bright 
curved  (or  glittering)  jewels,  the  many  assembleil  jt.wels,"  and  concludes  that '*  a 
long  string  of,  perhaps,  claw-shaped  stone  bead^"  was  what  the  author  meant  to 
describe. 

^Hirata  supposes  this  adtlitional  quiver  to  have  bten  slung  in  front. 

'Motowori's  long  note  on  the  expression  tuka-tomu,  to  be  found  in  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  30-40  of  his  "Commentary"  seems  to  iuo\e  that  "high-sounding  elbow-pad**, 
(Yjf  being  written  phonetically  for  Jg)  is  the  nust  liktly  meaning, — these  pads,  of 
which  one  was  worn  on  the  left  elbow,  having  bt.'en  maile  of  skin.  Arawi  Hukuseki 
however  takes  Yf  in  its  literal  sense  of  '•  bamboo,"  and  Moribe  suggests  tlie  take 
(tt)  which  occurs  so  often  in  pn:per  names  with  the  signilicatiun  of  **  bold," 
"  brave,"  or  ♦•  stout." 

•^The  reading  yu-h<inf,  hoia  rendejetl  *•  toj)  ()f  tlie  bowj"  is  doubtful,  and 
yu-hadzu,  "  bow-notch,''  has  been  proposed  as  an  emendation. 

'/.<'.,  "both  legs  penetrated  into  the  grounil  up  to  tlie  thigh,"  a  proof  of  the 
vigour  with  which  she  used  her  limbs  in  stamping. 

"Lit.  "bubble-snow." 
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'  [oar  fatber]  spoke,  deigning  to  enquire  the  csnm  of  my  wiutingand 
"  weeping,  I  uaH :  '  I  wnil  hceaiiBO  I  wieb  to  go  to  my  deceased  mother*! 
"land,' — wliereiipon  the  Great- August -Deity  said:  'ThoE  sbalt  not 
■  "  dwell  iu  tliia  land,'  and  deigned  to  expel  me  with  a  divine  ezpnlBion. 
"  It  is  tliei'cfore  solely  with  the  thought  of  taking  leave  of  thee  and 
"  departing,  tli«l  I  liavc  nsccnded  liitber.  I  have  no  strange  intentions." 
Then  the  HcHvcn-ehining-Great-Aiigust-Deity  said  :  "If  th't  be  so, 
"  whereby  shall  I  know  tlie  sincerity  of  thine  intentions?"  Tberenpon 
His- Swift- IrapetiioHs- Male- A itgustiiesB  replied,  saying;  "Let  each  of 
"  us  swear,"  end  piodute  children."  Bo  as  they  then  swore  to  each 
other  from  the  oppusita  banks  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,"  the 
august  tinmca  of  tire  Deities  that  were  bora  from  the  mist  [of  her  breath] 
when,  having  first  bogged  Hie-Swift-Impetuous-Uale-Angnstnese  to  hand 
her  the  tcu-grnsp  eabre  which  was  girded  on  him  and  broken  it  into  three 
fragments,  and  with  thu  jewels  making  a  jingling  sonad"  having 
brandished  and  washed  them  in  ttieTruc-Pool-Well  of  Heaven,"  and  having 
cruncliingly    crunched    them,  the  Heaven- Shining-Great- An gast-Deity 


"  I.e..  "  pleiige  ouv  Iftith."  "  biod  oarselves,"  in  order  to  show  [oith  the  sin- 
ctrity  ot  our  iiituiitions.^Hir'ola  has  a  long  note  on  the  word  ukthi,  here  rendered 
"  airear  "  (elsewhpre  a^  a  tialintnntive,  "  uiLlh  "),  which  the  student  will  do  well  to 
coiiHult.  It  is  contftLiied  in  his  "  ExpuaitioD  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  VII,  pp. 
G1g:i 

'* Amf-tto-ijanu-iaJiii  (according  to MotovoTJ's reading ^ni«-no-yiiiH-no-taAa),onr 
Milky  Way.  The  '■  Cliioiiicles  ot  Old  ifatters  ot  Former  Ages  "  perhaps  pressrre 
tlietrne  etjmolDgy  of  the  word  by  writing  it  Amanoijii'U  kaha.Le.,  ■'tiieHeaTenly 
KivL'F  of  t'iglit  carrents  {or  reaches).''  Tliis  would  mean  simply  "  a  liroad 
tivcr."  The  teit  literally  bbjs  ;  "  Laving  placed  the  TrauqnU  Biver  ot  Heaven  in 
the  middle,"  etc-;  but  the  sense  of  the  clause  is  that  given  in  the  tranBlation. 

''Thc^e  worda  teem,  as  Moluwori  siiys,  to  have  been  erroneotul;  broDght  In 
liere  from  the  neit  sentence,  where  theyjiome  in  appropriately. 

".-finrno-iNri-it'i-rri.  The  inter|>retation  adopted  is  that  which  has  the 
authority  of  Motowoci  and  Hirala.  Perhap'4  only  "  Heavenly  Well "  is  iatended. 
The  above  autlioiitieH  warn  us  that  the  word  vi.  "  well,"  was  not  in  ancient  days 
rcsti  icti'd  to  itH  modem  sense,  lint  witn  ixkA  to  designate  any  place  at  which  water 
cnwU  lio  drnn-11,  and  Motowori  thinks  that  Heaven  contained  several  such.  That 
mentioned  in  tlio  text  seems  to  have  been  a  pool  in  the  bed  ol  the  Tranquil  Biver 
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blew  them  away,  were  Her  Angustness  Torrent- MiBt-Princess,^  another 
august  name  for  whom  is  Her  Augustncss  Priiicess-of-tlie-Islaud-of* 
tlie-Offiug;  next  Her  Augustness  Lovely -Itslaud-Priucoss,^*  another  august 
name  for  whom  is  Her  Angnstuess  Good-Princess  ;  next  Her  Augnstuess- 
Priucess-of-the-Torrent."  The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  bom 
from  the  mist  [of  his  breath]  when,  having  begged  the  Heaven-Sliining- 
Great-August-Deity  tohand  him  the  augustly  conipleie  [string]  of  cur^'ed 
jewels  eight  feet  [long] , — of  five  hundred  jewels, — that  was  twisted  in 
the  left  august  bunch  [of  her  hair] ,  and  with  the  jewels  making  a 
jingling  sound  having  brandished  and  washed  them  in  the  True-Pool- 
Well  of  Heaven,  and  having  crunchingly  crunched  them,  His-Swift-Im- 
petuous-Male-Augustness  blew  them  away,  was  His-Augustneas  Truly- 
Conqueror  - 1  -  Conquer  -  Conquering  -  Swift- Heavonly-Great-Great-Ears. " 
The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  mist  [of  bis 
breath]  when  again,  having  begged  her  to  hand  him  the  jewels  t)i at  were 

i^This  is  the  intci-prctatioii  of  the  origiuul  uame  Takiribinif-no-mikotovirhioh 
is  proposed  by  Moribe.  It  is  less  far-fetohod,  aud  agrees  better  with  the  name  of 
the  sister  deity  Priiiccss-of-thc-Torreiit,  tlian  do  the  other  cxplanatious  that  Lave 
been  attempted.     The  alteruntivc  name  is  Ohi-tnu-ifhima-no-mikoto. 

^Ichiki'Shima-himr-no-mi1:otOt  ichiki  being  an  unusual  form  of  ittuJci,  The 
island,  which  is  in  the  Inland  Sea,  is  still  celebrated,  but  bears  in  common  parlanoe 
the  name  of  Miya  zhinuiy  i.e.,  *'  Temple  Island."  The  alternative  name  is  Sa-yori' 
bime-noniikoto,  in  which  sa  is  an  Oi-namcntal  Preiix  not  calling  for  translation. 

"  Tagi'  tgu  -h  ime-no-m  i  koto. 

^MaKa'ka-a-kuttiu-kachi-hnyabi-ame-JW'0»hi-homimi-uO'mikoto.  Tlie  word 
mimi  (!^  **  ears  '*)  forms  part  of  a  large  number  of  Ancient  Japanese  proper  names. 
Motowori,  who  of  course  passes  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  large  ears  are  con- 
sidered lucky,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  alao  in  China  and  Korea^  BUggests  the 
etymology  hi  hi  or  bi  hi  (£  ♦),  i.e.  the  word  "  wondrons  *'  or  *' miracaluna ** 
repeated.  But  there  are  examples  of  such  names  in  which  the  interpretation  of 
m/»ii  as  "ears'*  is  unavoidable.  Thus  Prince  Umnyado  (commonly  culled  Shii- 
toku  Ta i-sh i)  haH  also  the  name  of  Ya-tsu-mimi  no  I'ai-tfhi  J\  l^-jd^^WfitiyxFed 
upon  liim  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  intelligence.  Is  it  not  therefore  siiiipler 
in  all  cases  to  allow  to  the  word  this  its  natural  meaning?  The  proper  n:iiue««  in 
mi  ilo  however  undoubtedly  oiTer  some  dilliculty.  and  Motowctri  t^carcely  seema 
content  with  his  own  derivation  (*f  the  troubksonu!  syllablf.  Oshi,  as  in  other 
cases,  is  taken  to  represent  ohoahiy  *'  great " ;  and  after  much  hesitation  the 
translator  has  followed  Motowori  in  regarding  ho  likewise  as  an  abbreviated 
form  of  tliat  word. 
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twisted  in  the  right  august  hnnch  [of  her  hair] ,  and  having  enmefaiiigljr 

cruDcbed  tbem,  he  hlew  them   awny,  was  His  Angastness  Ame-no- 

hobi.^^    The  august  uame  of  the  Deity  that  was  bom  from  the  mist  [of 

his  breath]  when  again,  having  begged  her  to  hand  him  the  jewels  that 

were  twisted  iu  her  august  head-dress,  and  having  omnehingly  eranebed 

them,  he  blew  them  away,  was  His  Augustness  Prince- Lord-of-Heaven.*' 

The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  mist  [of  his 

breath]    when  again,  having  begged  her  to  hand  him  the  jewels  that 

were  twisted  on  her  left  august  arm,*^  and  having  crunchingly  crunched 

them,  he  blew  them  away,  was  His  Augustness  Prince-Lord-oMiife.** 

The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  mist  [of  his 

breath]    when  again,  having  begged  her  to  hand  him  the  jewels  thai 

were  twisted  on  her  right  august'arm,*^  and  having  crunchingly  crunched 

tbem,  be  blew  them  away,  was  His- Wondrous- Augustness-of-Eumanu.* 
(Five  Deities  in  all.) 

[sect.   XrV. — THE    AUGUST    DECLARATION  OP  THE  DIVISION  OF  THl 
AUaUST   MALE   CHILDREN  AND   THE   AUGUST 
FEMALE   CHILDREN.] 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sbiiiing-Great-August-Deity  said  to  His- 
Swift-lmpetuous-Male- Augustness  :  **  As  for  the  seed*  of  the  five  male 
'*  Deities  boru  last,  their  birth  was  from  things  of  mine ;  so  undoubtedly 
**  they  are  my  children.     As  for  the  seed  of  the  three  female  Deities 

^^Ame-no  signifies  ''of  Heaven**  or  ''heavenly.**  The  syllables  hohi  are 
incomprehenBible. 

^Ama-tsa-hiko-7ie-no-mikoto. 

"Or  "band." 

^  Iku-tm-hiko-rU'no-mikoto. 

^  Tbis  god  does  not  seem  to  be  known  by  any  other  name,  bat  is  conjectured 
by  Hirata  to  be  identical  with  Ame-no-hohi,  the  second  of  these  divine  brothers. 
Kumnmt,  or  Ie»s  arcbaicnlly  Kvmano,  is  said  to  be,  not  the  well- known  Kumano  in 
tbc  province  uf  Kisbiu,  but  a  place  iu  Idznnio  near  Snga  (see  Sect.  XIX,  No.tes  1  and 
2).  The  name  is  written  with  the  cbaracters  |lg  ff ,  "  bear  moor.**  The  native  oom- 
nieutntors  bowever  interpret  it  as  a  corruption  of  Komori-nu^  (JK  ff,  "  the  moor  of 
retirement,"  on  account  of  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Chronicles  '*  of  laanami 
(tbe  Female-Who-Invites)  having  been  interred  at  the  Klshiu  Emnano. 

^I.e.,  tbe  origin. 
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**  born  first,  their  birth  was  from  a  thing  of  thine  ;  so  doubtless  they 
**  are  thy  chihh*en."  Thus  did  she  dcchire  the  division.  So  Her  August- 
ness  Torrent-Mist-Princcss,  tlie  Deity  horn  firsst,  dwells  in  the  Inner 
temple  of  Munakata.*  The  next,  Her  Angustness  Lovely-Island-Princess, 
dwells  in  the  middle  temple  of  Miiuakata.  The  next,  Her  Angust- 
ness  Princess-of-the-Torrent,  dwoUs  in  the  outer  temple"  of  Munakata. 
These  three  Deities  are  the  three  Great  Deitii-s*  held  in  reverence 
by  the  Dukes  of  Munakata.'^  So  His  Augustness  Brave-Rustic- 
Hluminator,  child  of  His  Augustness  Anu'-no-hohi,  one  of  the  five 
children  horn  afterwards  (^'this  ia  tho  ancestor  of  the  Kulers  of  the  Land  of 


>A  place  in  the  proviuco  of  Chiku/eii.  The  name  signifies  either  "bi'east- 
shape  "  or  **  body-slmpe." 

'  Or  "  Bea-shore  tuniplc." 

*0r  *'  the  Great  Deities  of  the  throe  shrines.'' 

^Munakata  no  kimi.  lleracnibcr  that  all  tho  names  in  this  nnd  similar  lista 
are  hereditary  "  gontile  names"  (sco  Introihiction,  p.  xvi),  and  that  *'Duke" 
and  the  other  titles  iis<'d  in  this  translation  to  designate  them  must  only  be 
regarded  as  approximations  towards  giving  the  force  of  the  Japanese  originals, 
which  are  tht-mselves  by  no  means  always  ch'ar,  either  etymologically  or  his- 
torically. Indeed  Motowori  in  a  chapter  cntilh'il  "A'm;//  wo  Mii/atHuho'*  {^  ^) 
in  bis  "  rtiMi<i-/v'tifiH/m«,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  25,  n-marks  that  the  di-tinctions  obtaining 
between  the  various  titlos  of  Kimi\  IVnhc,  Murazhi,  etc.,  are  no  longer  to  be 
ascertaineil,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  sharply  drawn,  and  that  Kuni  no  Miyatiuko 
(here  rendered  "Kulors  of  the  Land")  sct-ms  to  have  hetn  a  general  term  including 
all  the  rest,  and  roughly  corresponding  to  the  nuidern  title  of  Duimiri. — 
It  must  be  well  understood  that  all  these  names,  though  proporlj'  and  origirally 
denoting  an  oftice,  were  inherited  as  title-,  nnd  endtd  (after  the  eu>tom  of  con- 
ferring new  ones  had  died  out)  by  Inking  little  more  than  nn  extra  surname 
appended  to  the  surname  proper  {nji).  This  kind  of  quasi-official  quasi-titular 
surname  is  what  is  called  by  the  Japanese  a  kahaney  which  the  translator,  for 
want  of  a  better  equivalent,  renders  by  "  gentile  name."  Motowori's  learned  note  in 
Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  11-15  of  his  Commentary,  should  he  consulteil  for  a  full  exposition 
of  this  somewhat  intricate  subject,  on  which  thrre  has  been  much  mis- 
apprehension,  chiefly  owing  to  tho  want  of  a  fitting  Chinese  character  to  denote 
the  word  kabajie, 

^  Here  and  throughout  the  work  passages  of  this  nature  c<mtaining  genealogies 
are  in  all  the  e-.litions  printed  small,  and  might  thereforo  he  supposed  to  be 
either  iuteuded  as  foot-notes,  or  t*»  be  later  glo-si-s.  Mittowviri  however  rightly  rejects 
such  an  inference.  To  an  English  reader  the  word  "  this  "  uijiy  seem,  by  dis- 
turbing the  grammar  of  the  sentence,  to  support  that  inference ;  but  in  Japanese 
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IdzunioJ  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Muzashi,^  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Upper  Land  of 
Unakanii.^of  IheRulerfi  of  the  Lower  Land  of  Unakami,^°  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land 
of  Izhimu,^!  of  thcDepnrtmental  Suzerains  of  the  Island  of  Tsu"  and  of  the  Rulers 
of  the  Land  of  Toho-t8u-Afumi>'*)  The  next,  His  Angustuess  Pri nee- Lord- of- 
H(tiiven  (is  the  ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Ofushi-kafuchi,"  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Nukatabe-no-^uwe,^^  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Ki,^  of  the  Suzerains  of 


construction  little  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  this  doable 
Noiniiiative. — Tho  namo  in  the  original  of  the  ancestral  deity  whose  children  are 
here  eiiuiiierated  is  Takf-Hira-Tori-no-mikoto  and  the  interpretation  thereof  in  the 
»ensc  given  in  the  translation  is  Motuwori's,  Hira-tori  being  supposed  by  him  to 
stand  for  Iluui-teri. 

"*  Jdzumo-no-kuni-no-miyatsuko. 

^  Muzdiihi-nu-kuni-no-mhjaUuko.  In  classical  and  modem  usage  Musashi 
does  not  take  tho  nifjori.  , 

'* Kmni-tsu-Uiuiktimi-no-kuni-no-miyatauko.  Unakami  was  a  pai"t  of  what 
forms  tlie  modern  province  of  Kadzusa.  The  name  probably  signifies  '*on 
the  sea." 

^'^  Sliimo-t>{ii-U)iak<imi-no-kuiu-no-miyatituko. 

^^  l:ht!nn-iW'kiiui-no-miytitiiuko.  Izhimu  (given  in  the  "Japanese  Words 
Cla.s>ilicd  and  Exphiinod"  as  Jzhiini)  was  a  portion  of  the  modem  province  of 
Kadzusa.     The  ctvmology  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

1-  Ts(L<h inta •  iw-mja la -no-atit he. 

^"'T(>ho-t>tn  (inimi-no-kuni-no-miydtmiko.  In  modern  times  Toho-Uu-afumi  has 
])ciMi  conti acted  to  Tohotnj'umi  and  is  pronounced  TotOmi.  The  name  signifies 
"ui->t.inl  fiesh  sea"  (i.e.  "  distant  lake  "),  tlie  province  which  bears  it  being  thus 
dc>i,'in:.te'i  in  reference  to  a  large  lagoon  wbich  it  contains,  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  (.'Jiikd't.^u-iifumi,  "  near  fresh  sea,"  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  lies 
Liik(i  IJihi.  In  modern  times  the  latter  has  come  to  be  known  simply  as  Afumi 
(pi  oMonnced  Omi),  and  the  original  connection  of  ideas  between  its  name  and  that 
of  ToUinii  is  lost  sight  of. 

^^  Oliiishi-kafticlil-jw  kitninomiyntsuko.  Ohoahi-kufxichi  (in  modern  times  pro- 
nouncod  dcliiharhi)  signifies  "within  the  great  rivers." 

^''  Niik'it.ihi'-no-yuicf'-uojnurnzhi.  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  not  certain, 
but  i/uwi'  .-eenis  to  be  the  v.ord  for  "bathing  woman"  mentioned  in  Sect,  LXXI 
(Note  llj.  Sec  Motowoii's  remarks  in  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  56  of  his  "Commentary" 
and  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  given  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Family  Names," 
Vol.  II.  pp.  H-U  (rdit.  of  18:;4). 

^''  I\i-n  t-kiinin't-iniyit-mko.  Ki  signilies  "tree,"  and  the  province  doubtless 
received  tiiis  name  from  its  fon;sts.  !M()ti)wori  supposes  the  character  ^  to  have 
Ix.eu  lost  in  this  place,  an-l  reads  Vharaki  (the  modem  Ibaruki),  a  portion  of  the 
province  of  Hitachi.     Sec  Vol.  VII,  pp.  75-76  of  his  "  Commentary." 
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Tanaka^^  in  Yamaio,  of  tlie  Bulers  of  the  Land  of  YamR8hiro,is  of  the  Balen  of  tha 
Land  of  Umaguta,^^  of  the  Hulers  of  the  Land  of  Kihe^in  Michi-no-Shiri,*^of  the 
Kulcrs  of  the  Land  of  Suhau,^  of  tlje  Rulers  of  Ainnchi,^  in  Yamato,  of  the  De- 
pMrtmental  Suzerains  of  Takechi,^  of  the  Territorial  Lords  of  Kamafu,**  and  of  tiia 
Bulers  of  Sakikusabe^). 

[sect.    XV. — THE   AUGUST   RAVAGES   OF   HIS-IMPETUOUS-MALB- 

AUGUSTNESS.] 

Then  nis-Swift-Impctuous-Miile-AugustDcss  said  tu  the  Heaven- 
Shiniug-Great-August-Doity  :  **  Owing  to  the  sincerity  of  my  iiiteotions 
'*  I  have,  in  begetting  children,  gotten  delicute  females.  Judging  from 
•*  this,^  I  have  undoubtedly  gained  the  victory."  With  these  words, 
and  impetuous  with  victory,  he  bruke  down  the  divisions  of  the  rice- 
fields*  laid  out  by  the   Heaven-Sliining-Grcat-August-Deity,  filled   up 

i^  Tatuika-no-a'tahe.  The  word  ta-naka  Bi^stiihcs  **  in  the  middle  of  the  liee- 
fields." 

^YamashirO'iio-kuni-iio-miyatsuko,  Yama-shiro  signifies  **  behind  the  moun- 
ains/'  though  it  is  now,  by  a  play  upon  words,  written  with  characters  8igni4>ing 
"  mountain-castle.'* 

^  Uniatjuta-nn-kuni-nO'VihjaUuko.  Umagntn  is  a  portion  of  the  modem  provinee 
of  Eadzusa.    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

^Kiheno-kuni-no-miiiaUuko.  The  etymology  of  the  name  and  the  position 
of  the  place  are  eqntilly  obscure. 

'^Tiie  modern  province  of  Eehigo,  or  perhaps  any  not  well  defined  diatriet 
in  the  north  of  the  Main  iKhmd.    (Sec  Section  LX.  Note  20.) 

^Suhan-no-kHm-iw-miyaUnko.  The  etymology  of  Suhau  is  not  known  ;  bnt 
the  name  sounds  Chinese. 

^ Amuchi-no-miyatHuko.    The  derivation  of  Amuchi  is  unknown. 

**T(ikechi-no-aifata-nutihi.     Takechi  means  '*  high  market "  or  "  high  town." 

^Kanm/u-no-inuki.  Kamafu  was  a  portion  of  Afumi.  Motowori*B  snggas- 
tion  that  the  name  may  bo  derived  from  Avi ma  (^//(imrO,  "a  bull-frog,"  doee  not 
seem  a  iiappy  one. 

^S'lkikuKdhe-no-miyatsuko.  .S</A/t»Mr?-&e  means  literally  "lily  clan/*  Mfci- 
kusa,  the  old  name  fi»r  the  lily  (or  one  species  of  lily)  being  literally  "  the  luck- 
plant."  The  story  of  the  origin  of  this  cognomen  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Catalogno 
of  Family  Names,"  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 

1  Literally  "  if  one  spenk  from  this." 

2  The  character  used  is  fg,  which  in  Chinese  does  not  necessarily  signify  a  Hce- 
field.  But  in  Japanese  it  seems  to  iiave  been  always  limited  to  this  narrower 
meaning,  to  which  likowise  the  context  hero  clearly  points. 
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the  ditches ,  and  moreover  strewed  excrements^  in  the  palaee  where 
she  partook  of  the  great  food.^  So,  tboagh  he  did  thas,  the  Heaven- 
Shiuing-Great- August-Deity  upbraided  him  not,*  bat  said:  "What 
*'  looks  like  excrements  must  be  something  that  His  Angnstness  mine 
'*  elder  brother  has  vomited  through  drunkenness.  Again,  as  to  his 
**  breaking  down  the  divisions  of  the  rice-fields  and  filling  up  the  ditches, 
'^  it  must  be  because  he  grudges  the  land  [they  occupy*]  that  His  August- 
*'  uess  mine  elder  brother  acts  thus."  But  notwithstanding  these  apolo- 
getic words,  he  still  continued  his  evil  acts,  and  was  more  and  more 
[violent] .  As  the  Heaven- Shining- Great- August-Deity  sat  in  her  awfuF 
weaving-halP  seeing  to  the  weaving  of  the  august  garments  of  the  Deities, 
he  broke  a  hole  in  the  top*  of  the  weaving-hall,  and  through  it  let  fall 
a  heavenly  piebald  horse  which  he  had  flayed  with  a  backward  flaying,^ 


"In  the  original  written  K  JX  39*  ^hich  is  partly  ideographic  and  partly 
phonetic  for  kmo-mari,  Motowori  interprets  it  to  signify  "  excrements  and  urine  **; 
but  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles  **  which  he  himself  quotes  goes  to 
prove  that  mari  had  not  the  latter  meaning,  as  does  also  another  well-known 
passage  in  the  '*  Tale  of  a  Bamboo-Cutter." 

*i^W  i^^^d  oho-nihe.  The  word  nihe  now  denotes  "  a  sacrifice,"  and  oho-nihe 
no  matsuri  is  the  religious  festival  of  the  tasting  of  the  first  new  rice  of  the  season. 

^We  might,  following  classical  usage,  translate  the  Verb  togamezu,  which  is 
written  phonetically,  by  the  words  "took  no  heed"  or  **made  no  observation"; 
but  in  this  passage  it  certainly  seems  to  have  the  stronger  and  more  specialized 
significiitiou  of  **  upbraiding,"  "  scolding,"  which  attaches  to  it  in  the  colloquial 
dialect. 

^'I.e.,  he  thinks  that  none  of  the  land  should  be  wasted  in  ditches  and  embank- 
ments, but  should  all  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  food. 

7  The  character  ui^ed  is  ^,  *'  to  shun,"  which  in  Japanese  has  approximately 
the  meaning  of  *'  sacred."  Thus  a  certain  family  of  priests  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Imihe,  lit.  **  the  shunning  clan,"  on  account  of  the  undeanness  from  which 
they  were  bound  to  abstain. 

^Written  with  characters  signifying  literally  "garment-house,"  but  the 
meaning,  aH  understood  by  the  native  commentators,  is  that  given  in  the  text. 

^  Jg.  This  character  is  taken  by  the  native  commentators  in  the  sense  of  {|(, 
mune,  "  ridge-pole." 

^^  i.^.,  it  is  supposed,  beginning  at  the  tail.  That  this  was  considered  criminal 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  Sect.  XCYII,  Note  3. 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — 17 
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at  whose  sight  tho  women  weuving  the  heavenly  garments  were 
80  much  alarmed  that  impegerunt  privatas  partes  adversis  radiis  et 
obierunt." 

r 

^  lSECT.    XVI. — THE   DOCK   OF   THE   HEAVENLY   ROCK-DWELLING-_ 

So  thereupon  the  Heaven- Shining-Great- Angnst-Deity,  terrified  at 
the  sight,  closed  [behind  her]  the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Rock-Dwelling,* 
made  it  fast,*  and  retired.  Then  the  whole  Plain  of  High  Heaven  was 
obscured  and  all  the  Central  Laud  of  Recd-PhiinK  darkened.  Owing  to 
this,  eternal'  night  prevailed.  Hereupon  the  voices  of  the  myriad' 
Deities  were  like  unto  the  files  in  the  iifth  moon  as  they  swarmed,  and 
a  myriad  portents  of  woe  all  arose.  Tliereft>re  did  the  eight  hundred 
myriad*  Deities  assemble  in  a  divine  assembly  in  the  bed*  of  the  Tranqail 
River  of  Heaven,  and  bid  tho  Deity  Thought- Lichuler,"  child  of  the 
High-Augiist-ProJrtcing-Wondious-Deity  think  of  a  phin,  assembling 
the  long-singing  birds  of  eternal  night^  an  A  making  them  sing,  taking 
the  hard  rocks  of  Heaven  from  the  river-bed  of  the  Tranquil  River  of 


"In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles"  it  is  the  goddess  who  injures 
herself  with  her  shuttle,  but  without  dvin^  of  the  eflccts  of  the  accident. 

^  Motowori  Buys  thut  the  word  '*  rock  "  need  not  here  be  tukeu  literallj.  Bat  it 
is  always  (and  the  translator  tbiuks  rii^btly)  no  unt'ierstood,  and  the  compoond 
considered  to  mean  a  cave  in  the  rock!>,  which  is  also  the  cx2)ressiou  found  in  the 

•' Chronicles  "(JjJJJB). 

'The  word  sasu,  which  is  here  used.  impUos  that  the  goddess  made  the  door 
fast  either  by  sticking  something  against  it  (^r  by  bolting  it, — perhaps  with  one 
of  the  metal  hooks  of  which  mentioned  is  made  in  Sect.  LXV  (Note  7). 

'  Tolio-iiOy  here  properly  written  ^  ^,  and  a  few  lines  lower  down  semi-pho- 
uetically  ff;  ^. 

*  Motowori  supposes  •*  myriad  "  to  be  a  copyist's  error  for  '*  evil.'*  This  clause 
is  a  repetition  of  one  in  Sect.  XII. 

*Tho  parallel  passage  in  the  •* Chnmicles ''  lias  "eighty  myriads." 

®  Tlie  Japanese  word  kaharay  translattjd  "  bed."  is  thus  dotined  in  Dr.  Hepburn's 
Dictionary,  2ud  Edit.  *.v.  Kawara  :  "  That  part  of  the  stony  bed  of  a  river  irhich 
is  dry  except  in  high  water.'* 

"^  Oinohi'kuni'-uokami.  ^' He  inchuhd  in  his  ^:ingIe  mii.d  tlio  thoughts  and 
"  contrivances  of  many,"  says  Motowori. 

^/.f.,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  barndoor  fowl. 
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I 

Heaven,  aud  taking  the  iron*  from  the  fieavenly  Metal-Monntaios,^ 
calling  in  the  smith  Ama-tsu-ma-ra,^^  charging  Her  Aagastness  I-shi-ko-ri- 
do-me^  to  make  a  mirror,  and  charging  His  Aagnstness  Jewel- Ancestor^ 
to  make  an  aiignstly  complete  [stiing]  of  carved  jewels  eight  feet  [long], — 
of  five  hundred  jewels,^* — aud  summoning  His  Aagnstness  Heavenly- 


^  The  text  has  the  character  ^,  '*  iron,"  which  Hirata  reads  ma-gane,  lit.  "  troe 
metal,"  the  common  Japanese  term  being  kuro-gane^  lit.  "  black  metal."  Motowori 
prefers  to  read  simply  haney  **  metal "  in  general.  The  main  text  of  the  paraUel 
passage  in  the  "  Chronicles  *'  omits  to  mention  the  metal  of  which  the  mirror  was 
made;  but  "One  account"  has  the  character  ^i  " metal "  in  general,  often  in 
Chinese,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  old  Japanese,  with  the  specific  sense  of  **  gold."  The 
"  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters"  alone,  whicli  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  tay 
that  the  mirror  was  made  of  copper.  {Copper  was  not  discovered  in  Japan  till 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  few  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold.) 
The  best  and  most  obvious  course  is  to  adhere  to  the  character  in  the  text,  which 
is,  as  above  stated,  *'  iron." 

^°/.e.,  the  mines.    The  original  expression  is  Ame  no  kana-yama, 

^^Ama  tm  signifies  "  of  Heaven,"  but  the  rest  of  this  name  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained. Motowori  adopts  from  the  "  Chronicles  "  the  reading,  AfML-tttt-ma-ura, 
where  tlie  character  used  for  ma  signifies  **  true,"  and  that  for  ura  signifies  ^  sea- 
shore."  (It  should  be  remarked  that  the  forging  of  a  spear  by  this  personage  is 
referred  by  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  not  to  the  "  Divine  Age  "  but  to  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Sui-zei.)  Motowori  also  proposes  to  supplement  after  the 
name  the  words  ''  to  make  a  spear."  Hirata  identifies  this  god  with  Ama-no-ma-hitO' 
r9M-7?o  7rt/7c/'f<),  His  Augustness  Hcavenly-One-Eye,  who  is  however  not  mentioned 
in  those  "  Records."  Obvius  hujus  nominis  sensus  foret  "Coelestis  Penis,"  Bed 
nuWius  commentatoris  anctoritate  commendatur. 

12 This  name  is  written  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  with  characters  signifying  Stone- 
Coagiilating-Old-Woraan,  which  liowever  seem  to  be  as  merely  phonetic  as  those 
in  the  present  text  f-p  jffi  If  31  S  H)-  Motowori  proposes  tlie  interpretation  of 
'♦  Agiiin-Forgiiig-Old-Woman  "  (ffiffi  ^  i:,  I-ahikiri  tome)  wln'ch  is  supported  by  a 
traditiun  preserved  in  tlie  '♦Gleanings  of  Ancient  Story,"  where  it  is  related  that 
the  mirror,  not  having  given  satisfaction  at  first,  was  forged  a  second  time.  There 
iK  a  long  note  on  the  subject  of  this  name  in  Hirata's  "Exposition  of  the  Ancient 
Histori.  s,"  Vol.  IX.  p.  56,  where  that  author  propounds  the  novel  opinion  that 
I-shi-ko-ri-do-me  was  not  a  goddess  at  all,  but  a  god. 

^'Ttima-noya-no-mihoto,  The  •'  Chronicles"  write  this^name  with  characters 
signifying  "  Jewel-House,"  but  such  a  reading  seems  less  good. 

i«  See  Sect.  XIII.  Note  5. 
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Beckoning- Ancestor-Lord"  and  His  Aiigustness  Grand- Jewel,"  and 
cansing  them  to  pull  out  with  a  complete  pulling  the  shoulder  [-blade] 
of  a  true"  stag  from  the  Heavenly  Mount  Kagu,"  and  take  cherry- 
bark"  from  the  Heavenly  Mount  Kagu,  and  perfonn  divination,*  and 
pulling  up  by  pulling  its  roots  a  true  cleyera  japonica*^  with  five  hnndred 
[branches]  from  the  Heavenly  Mount  Kagu,  and  taking  and  putting 
upon  its  upper  branches  the  augnstly  complete  [string]  of  curved  jewels 
eight  feet  [long] , — of  five  hundred  jewels, — and  taking  and  tying  to 
the  middle  branches"  the  mirror  eight  feet    [long]  ,**  and  taking  and 


"^ Ame-no-ko-ya-ne-no-mikotOy  also  read  Amn-no  etc.  and  Ama-Uu  etc.  The 
signification  of  the  Bjllables  ko-yn^  rendered  *'  beckoning  ancestor  '*  in  accordance 
with  Motowori's  \'iew  connecting  the  name  with  the  Bhare  taken  by  the  god  who 
bore  it  in  the  legend  here  narrated,  is  obscure.  Mr.  Stitow  thinks  that  Koya  may 
be  the  name  of  a  place  (sec  these  '•  Transactions  "  Vol.  VII.  Pt.  IV.  p.  400). 

^^ FutO'tama-uo-niikoto.  The  name  is  here  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
import  of  the  Cbine^te  characters  with  whicli  it  is  written.  Motowori,  however, 
emits  a  plaasible  opinion  when  he  proposes  to  consider  tama  as  an  abbreviation  of 
taniuke^  **  holding  in  the  hands  as  an  offering,"  in  connection  with  what  we  are 
told  below  about  this  deity  and  Ame-no-ko-ya-ne  holding  the  symbolic  offerings. 

^7 The  word  ''  true'*  (itm)  here  and  below  is  not  much  more  than  au  Honorifie. 

18  We  might  also,  though  less  well,  translate  by  *♦  Mount  KagQ  in  Heaven.** 
This  would  suit  the  view  of  Motowori,  who  is  naturally  averse  to  the  identification 
of  this  Mount  Kagu  with  the  well-known  mountain  of  that  name  in  Yamato  (nee 
Sect.  VII.  Note  12).  But  of  course  an  European  scholar  cannot  allow  of  sncli  a 
distinction  being  drawn. 

^  Or  perhaps  the  bark  of  the  common  birch  is  intended.  The  word  in  the 
original  is  haha-ka. 

^  See  Mr.  Satow*s  already  quoted  note  in  Vol.  VII.  Pt.  U.  p.  425  et  uq,  and 
more  especially  pp.  430-482,  of  those  '•  Transactions.'' 

^  In  Jsi^\nemis<ika-ki.  It  is  commonly  planted  in  the  precincts  of  Shint5  temples. 

^  We  might  also  tran.'ilate  in  the  Singular  **  to  a  middle  branch,'*  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  rigid  distinction  which  our  language  draws  between  Singular  and 
Plural. 

**A  note  to  tho  edition  of  1()87  proposes  to  substitute  the  characters  A  IB 
for  A  /J.  an«l  a  noto  in  tlio  original  tells  us  to  road  th«'m  not  ya-tOt  but  yn-aia, 
Hert  upon  Motowori  found-  his  d«  rivotion  of  yu-t'i  from  i/ii-ttnmat  '*  eight  head*,*' 
and  8upp(»>es  the  nrirr.  r  to  ha.e  been,  not  eij^lit  fei't  ia  li  nj/tli,  but  octangnlar, 
while  Moribr,  who  in  tho  case  of  the  jewols  accepts  the  obvious  interpretation 
«' eight  feet  ,;iongj ,"  thinks  that  the  mirror  had  "an  eightfold  flowery  pattern** 
(ya-hana-gata)  round  its  border.    But  both  these  etymologies  are  nnsapported  by 


i'j 
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hanging  upon  its  lower  branches  the  white  pacificatory  oJSeriDgs**  and 
the  bine  pacificatory  ofiferingd,  His  Augustness  Grand- Jewel  taking  these 
divers  things  and  holding  them  together  with  the  grand  aagnst  offerings,* 
and  His  Angustness  Heaveuly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord  prayerfully 
reciting  grnnd  liturgies,^  and  the  Heavenly  Hand-Btrength -Male-Deity '^ 
standing  hidden  beside  the  door,  and  Her  Augastness  Heavenly-Alann- 
ing-Female*^  hanging  [round  her]  the  heavenly  clubmoss  from  the 
Heavenly  Mount  Kagu  as  a  sash,^  and  making  the  heavenly  spindle- 
tree  her  head-dress,^  and  binding  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo-grass  of  the 

the  other  cases  in  which  the  word  ya-ta  oocars,  and  are  rendered  specially 
untenable  by  the  fact  of  the  nurror  and  carved  beads  being  spoken  of  together 
further  on  as  the  A  K  4  %  St  (^^t.  ^XXIU.  Note  20). 

^In  rendering  the  original  word  nigi-te  (here  written  phonetically,  bat 
elsewhere  witli  the  ciiaracters  |p  f)^),  the  explanation  given  by  Tanigaha  Shisei, 
and  indeed  suggested  by  the  characters  themselves,  has  been  followed.  Motowori's 
view  does  not  materially  differ,  but  he  considers  **  pacificatory  *'  or  "  softening  *'  to 
be  equivalent  to  **  soft "  applied  to  the  offerings  themselves,  which  consisted  of 
soft  cloth,  the  syllable  te  of  nigi-te  being  believed  to  be  a  contraction  of  take  which 
signities  cloth.  Tlie  white  cloth  in  ancient  times  was  made  of  the  paper  mulberry 
(BroussQvetia  papyriffra),  and  the  blue  of  hemp. 

^  The  original  word  is  written  with  the  same  character  as  the  te  of  nigi-te^ 
translated  "  offerings  "  above. 

^^'Or  in  the  Singular  ♦'  a  grand  hturgy,*'  or  "ritual." 

*^  Ame-no-ta-jikara-wo-no-kami, 

^  Ajue-no-uzume-tio-mikoto.  The  translator  has  followed  the  best  authorities 
in  rendering  the  obscure  syllables  iizu  by  the  word  "alarming.'*  Anoth^ 
interpretation  quoted  in  Tanigaha  Shisei*s  "  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the 
Chroniclefl  of  Japan  "  and  adopted  by  Moribe  in  his  "  Idzu  no  Chi-wakif^*  is  that  tin* 
means  head-dress,  and  that  the  goddess  took  her  name  from  the  head-dress  of 
spiudle-trcc  leaves  which  she  wore.  The  character  j||,  with  which  the  syllables  in 
question  (here  written  phonetically)  are  rendered  ideographically  in  the  "  Chro- 
nicle^,'' signifies  *'  metal  head-gear,"  **  flowers  of  gold  or  silver." 

^  Tdsuki,  "  a  cord  or  sash  passed  over  the  slioulders,  round  the  back  of  the 
"neck,  and  attached  to  tlie  wrists,  to  strengthen  the  hands  for  the  support  of 
"  weights,  whence  the  name,  which  means  *  hand-helper.'  It  was  thus  different 
"  both  in  form  and  use  from  the  modem  tasukit  a  curd  with  its  two  ends  joined 
"  \>hich  is  worn  behind  tiie  neck,  under  the  arms  and  round  the  back,  to  keep  tiie 
"  modern  loose  sleeves  out  of  the  way  when  household  duties  are  being  performed.** 
(E.  Satow). 

^  /.<•.,  making  for  herself  a  head-dress  of  spindle-tree  l6a?ss» 
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Heavenly  Mount  Kagii  iu  a  posy  for  ber  hands,  and  laying  a  sonndiog- 
board '^  before  the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Hock-Dwelling,  and  stamping 
till  she  made  it  resound  and  doing  as  if  possessed  by  a  Deity/*  and 
pulling  out  the  nipples  of  her  breasts,  pushing  down  her  skirt- string 
usque  ad  privatas  partes.^  Then  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven  shook,  and 
the  eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  hiughed  together.  Hereupon  the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  was  amazed,  and,  slightlj-  opening 
the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Rock-Dwelling,  Fpi)ke  thus  fr(»m  the  inside : 
*■'  Methought  that  owing  to  my  retirement  the  Plain  of  Heaven  would 
**  be  dark,  and  likewise  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains  would  all  bo 
**  dark  :  how  then  is  it  that  the  Heavenly-Alarming-Femiile  makes  merry, 
•*  and  that  likewise  the  eight  hundred  nijriad  Deities  all  laugh  ?'*  Then 
the  Heavenly-Alarming-Female  spoke,  saying;  **  We  rejoice  and  are 
**  glad  because  there  is  a  Deity  more  illustrious  than  Thine  Augustness." 
While  she  was  thus  speaking,  His  Augustiu'ss  Heavenly-Beckouing- 
Ancestor-Lord  and  His  Augustness  Grand-Jewel  pushed  forward  the 
mirror  and  respectfully  showed  it  to  the  Heaven-Shining- Great- August- 
Deity,  whereupon  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity,  more  and 
more  astonished,  gradually  came  forth  from  the  door  and  gazed  upon 
it,  whereupon  the  Heavenly-Hand-Strength-Male-Deily,  who  wag 
standing  hidden,  took  her  august  hand  and  drew  her  out,  and  then  His 


51  The  original  of  these  words,  ?< ft/*  fuaete,  is  written  phoncticuUy,  and  the 
exact  meaning  of  u/tY,  horc  rendcrc'l  "  8oniidinK-hoar«l,''  is  open  to  donbt.  The 
parnllol passage  in  the  "  Chronicles  "has  the cliaracteij^.  \Nh;ch  signifies  a  **  trough," 
"  manger"  or  *'  tub,"  and  the  comnientaors  seem  tliercforo  right  iu  Biipposing  that 
the  meflning  intended  to  bo  convt^ycd  in  both  historic-!  is  that  of  some  kind  of 
improvised  wooilen  structure  uj^ed  Utr  the  purpose  tif  nm[ilifving  si'Und. 

*•  Neither  tlie  text  nor  Motowoii's  Conmu-ntary  (whiili  Hinita  adopts  word 
for  word)  is  absolutely  exj)lii:it,  but  the  imitation  and  not  the  reality  of  di\iii6 
po3scs:jion  appeal's  to  bo  hero  intendcJ.  In  tlie  pariil!el  passage  of  the  *' Chro- 
nicles," on  the  other  hand,  we  seem  to  bu  reading  (»f  genuine  po-se-sion. 

^  The  subject  of  the  Verb  is  not  clear  in  many  of  the  clauses  of  this  immensely 
long  sentence,  which  does  not  properly  hang  together.  Some  chiusea  read  as  if 
tlie  different  deities  who  take  a  purt  in  the  action  did  so  of  their  own  free  will;  bat 
the  intention  of  the  author  mu.^t  have  be(  n  to  let  a  Causative  sense  be  understood 
throughout,  as  he  begins  by  telling  us  tliat  a  plan  %\hb  devised  by  the  deity 
Thought-Includen  which  plan  must  have  influenced  all  the  subsequent  details. 


^ 
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Augustness  Grand-Jewel  drew  the  bottom-tied  rope**  along  at  her  august 
back,  and  spoke,  saying :  **  Thon  mnst  not  go  back  farther  in  than 
''  ibis  !"  So  wben  the  Heaven-SbiniDg-Gbreat-Aagast-Deity  had  come 
fortb,  botb  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven  and  the  Central-Land-of-Beed* 
Plains  of  coarse  again  became  light.**  ^/ 

[SECT.  XVII. — THE   AUGUST  EXPULSION   OF  HIS-IUFETU0U8- 

MALE-AUOUSTNE88.] 

Tberenpou  the  eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  took  conhsel  to- 
gctber,  and  imposed  on  His-Swifl-Impetaoas-Male-Augastness  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  tables,^  and  likewise  cut  his  beard,  and  even  cansed  the 
nails  of  bis  fingers  and  toes  to  be  pulled  out,  and  expelled  him  with  a 
divine  expulsion.  Again  he  begged  food  of  the  Deity  Princess-of- 
Great-Food.^  Then  the  Princess-of- Great-Food  took  oat  all  sorts 
of  dainty  things  from  her  nose,  her  month,  and  even  her  funda- 
ment, and  made  them  np  into  all  sorts  [of  dishes] ,  which  she 
ofi'ered  to  bim.  But  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness  watched 
ber  proceedings,  considered  that  she  was  offering  up  to  him  filth,  and  at 
once  killed  the  Deity  Princoss-of-Great-Food.  So  the  things  that  were 
burn  in  tbe  body  of  the  Deity  who  had  been  killed  were  [as  follows] : 

^  Shiri'kume-tiaha,  i.<?.,  ropo  made  of  straw  drawn  up  by  the  roots,  which 
stick  out  from  the  end  of  the  rope.  Straw-ropes  thus  manufactured  are  still  used 
in  coruiin  ceremouius  anil  arc  culled  nhime-iiahat  a  corruption  of  the  Archaic  term. . 
Motowori's  cxplauation  shows  tliat  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  proper  signification 
of  the  word  than  "  back-limiting-rope"  (ghiri-hf'kagiri-me'naha)^  which  had  been 
previously  suggpstel  by  Mabuohi  with  reference  to  its  supposed  origin  at  the 
time  of  tlic  event  parrateJ  in  this  legend. 

^^Motowori  plausibly  coujectores  the  character  ^  in  the  concluding  words  of 
tills  passage  to  bo  a  copyist's  error  for  Q[,  and  the  translator  has  accordingly 
retuloied  it  by  the  English  word  **  again."  As  it  stands,  the  clause  ||  ^SRIH> 
though  making  sense,  does  not  read  like  the  composition  of  a  Japanese. 

!/.<■.,  ''  an  immens^e  fine."  The  student  should  consult  Motowori*B  elaborate 
note  on  this  passage  in  Vol.  IX.  pp.  1-5  of  his  Commentary.  Tables  of  gifts  are 
mentioned  in  Sect.  XXXVIl.  Note  7  and  Sect.  XL.  Note  13. 

'^  Oho-(je-tsu-hinie-no-kami,  This  personage  (but  without  the  title  of  "  Deity  ") 
has  already  appeared  in  Section  V.  (Note  8)  as  the  alternative  personal  name  of  the 
Island  of  Aha. 
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iu  her  bead  were  born  silkworms,  in  her  two  eyes  were  bom  rice-seeds, 
in  her  two  ears  was  born  millet,'  in  her  nose  were  born  small  beaus/ 
in  her  private  parts  was  born  barley,*  in  her  fundament  were  bom  large 
beans.^  So  His  Augustncss  the  Deity-Producing- Wondrous-Ancestor' 
caused  them  to  be  taken  and  used  as  seeds. 

SECT.    XVIII. — THE   EKJHT-FORKED    SERPENT.] 

So,  having  been  expelled,  [liis-Swift-Impetiious-Male-AugnslneBB] 
descended  to  a  place  [called]  Tori-kami^  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
River  Hi^  in  the  Land  of  Idznmo.  At  this  time  some  chopsticks'  came 
floating  down  the  stream.  So  Ilis-SwifL-Impetuous-Male-Augustness, 
thinking  that  there  must  be  people  at  the  head-waters  of  the  river,  went  up 
it  in  quest  of  them,  when  he  came  upon  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, — 
two  of  them, — who  had  a  young  girl  between  them,*  and  were  weeping. 
Then  he  deigned  to  ask  :  **  Who  are  ye  ?"  So  the  old  man  replied, 
saying:  **  I*^  an\  an  Earthly  Deity,*  child  of  the  Deity  Great-Mountain- 
"Possessor.'  I  am  called  by  the  name  of Foot-Stroking-Elder,"  my  wife 


'  Pa  n ic u  m  Ita  lie u  m . 

*Pha8Coliu  RadiatUis. 

*0r  1688  probably  **  wheat." 

^Soja  Glycine. 

' Kami-musu-bi'mi'Ofjii-tio-mikoto,  the  samo  deity  as  the  one  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  those  "  Uocordi)  "  under  the  shorter  title  of  Kami-mutu-bi-no-kami. 
(See  Sect.  I.  Note  G.) 

^Written  witli  the  ch:iractcrs  J^  ^.  '*  bird's  hair,*'  bat  these  most  BOrelj  be 
phonetic.    In  the  '*  Chronii'lcs  "  the  same  nniuc  is  written  J^  Jt. 

'Or  Hii,  the  chief  river  in  Idzunio.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  derivevl  from  the  name  of  the  god  Ili-Jiai/abi  (see  Section  VIII.  Note  6). 

8  Or  in  tlie  Singular,  **  achopstick." 

^Literally  "  had  placnd  a  young  girl  between  them,'*  a  similar  constraotion  to 
that  in  Section  XIII.  (Note  12j. 

^The  humble  character  Q|  **  servant "  is  used  by  the  old  man  for  the  Fint 
Personal  Pionoun. 

'Bit-  lacing  g<'norjilly  urtn  antithetically  to  3^  H,  "Heavenly  Deity,**  it 
seems  better  to  transl ite  tlie  charact:'r-j  thus  than  by  *'  Country  Deity  "  or  "Deity 
of  the  Land."     (St'e  Section  I.  Noto  11). 

'^  Oho-ynmat^tu-mi-noh'imi ,  first  mentionoJ  in  Sect.  VI.  (Note  17). 

^Aithi'tiadzu-chi,  the  wife's  name  being  Tc-nadzu-chi,    "  One  accoimt  **  in  the 


1  . 
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**  is  called  by  the  name  of  Hand-Stroking-EIder,  and  my  daughter  is 
*'  called  by  the  name  of  Wondrons-Inada-Princess.'**  Again  he  asked: 
'*  What  is  the  canse  of  yonr  crying  ?''  [The  old  man]  answered, 
saying:  '*  I  had  originally  eight  yoang  girls  as  daughters.  But  the 
''  eight-forked  serpent  of  Eoshi^  has  came  every  year  and  devoured 
*'  [one],  and  it  is  now  its  time  to  come/ wherefore  we  weep."  Then 
be  asked  him:  '*  Wbat  is  its  form  like?**  [The  old  man]  answered, 
saying:  *' Its  eyes  are  like  akakagachi\^  it  has  one  body  with  eight 
^'Jieads  and  eight  tails.  Moreover  on  its  body  grows  moss,  and  aldo 
**  chamsecyparis  ^  and  cryptomerias.  Its  length  extends  over  eight  valleys 
**  and  eight  hills,  and  if  one  look  at  its  belly,  it  is  all  constantly  bloody 

"  Ghrouicles  '*  gives  Ashi-nadzu-te-iiadzu  (S  K  ^  tt)  ^^  the  name  of  the  old 
father  aloue,  while  the  mother  is  called  tnada-no-miya-niuhi  Stua-no-ya'ttthmimi, 
( Inada-no-miya-mishi  signifies  **  Mistress  of  the  Temple  of  Inada;  the  Bignifloa- 
tion  of  the  second  compoand,  which  forms  the  name  properly  so  called  is  not  dear, 
but  should  probably  be  interpreted  to  mean  **  Impetaous-Eight-Ears,**  the  word 
susa,  *'  impetuous,"  containing  an  allnsion  to  the  name  of  her  divine  visitor,  and 
"  eight  ears  "  being  Honorific.) 

^Kushi-[I]nada-himet  Inada  (i.e.  ina-da^  "rioe-field")  being  the  name  of  a 
place.  £^Ms/ii  signifies  not  only  "wondrous**  but  "comb/*  and  is  indeed  here 
written  with  the  character  for  "comb"  jfl,  so  that  there  is  a  play  on  the 
word  iu  connection  with  the  incident  of  her  transformation  into  a  comb 
which  is  mentioned  immediately  below,  though  most  authorities  agree  in  eon- 
sidering  fgl  to  be  here  used  phonetically  for  ^^  which  is  the  reading  in  the  "  Chro- 
nicles." Moribe,  however,  in  his  '^Idzu  no  Chi-waki**  suggests  the  etymology 
Kushi'itadaki-hime  (fgi  J^  jg)  i.e,i  "  Princess  [used  as]  a  comb  [for]  the  head.** 

^<^  Derivation  quite  obscure.  Motowori  quotes  an  absurd  etymology  given  in 
the  "  Japanese  Words  Classified  and  Explained,"  which  identifies  the  name  of  Koshi 
with  the  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  kunt,  **  to  come  ** !  There  is  a  district  (ioAort) 
named  Koshi  in  the  modem  province  of  Echigo  ;  but  Eoshi  was  down  to  historical 
times  a  somewhat  vague  designation  of  all  the  north-western  provinces, — Echi- 
zen,  Kaga,  Noto,  Etchiu,  and  Echigo.  A  tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Chronicles" 
tells  us  that  it  was  meant  to  denote  the  Island  of  Yezo  (or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
land  of  the  Yezo,  i.e.  the  Ainos).  The  expression  in  the  first  Song  in  Sect.  XXIY, 
and  other  similar  ones  in  the  early  literature  show  that  it  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  Japan  proper. 

11  See  Note  13. 

13  A  coniferous  tree,  the  Chamacyparis  ohtiuay  in  Japanese  hi-no-ki.  The 
cryptomeria  is  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
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truly  as  [the  old  man]  had  said,  and  immediately  dipped  a  head  into 
eai-li  vat,  and  drank  tbe  li^aor.  Thereupon  it  wns  iatoxicated  with 
drinking,  and  all  [the  Leads]  lay  down  and  elept.  Then  His-SwUl- 
Im pet  11  oils- Mule- AugnstuesH  drew  Ibe  ton-grasp  sabre,"  tbat  was  nugnstly 
girded  on  him,  and  cnt  the  sei'peut  in  pieces,  so  tbat  the  River  Hi 
flowed  on  changed  into  a  river  of  blood.  Bo  when  ha  cut  the  middle 
tail,  the  edge  of  bi^  august  sword  broke.  Then,  thinking  it  atrango, 
be  thrust  into  and  split  [tjie  flesh]  with  the  point  of  his  angnat  sword 
and  looked,  and  there  was  a  sbarp  great  Bword  [wttbin] .  So  he  took 
this  great  eword,  and,  thinking  it  a  strange  thing,  he  respectfully 
iufoimed  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-Augnst-Deity."'  This  is  the  Herb- 
Quelling  Great  Sword." 


[sect.    IDC, — THE    PALACE    OF    BrOA.] 

So  thereupon  EiB  Swift-Impetuous-Male-AaguatneSB  Bought  in  tbe 
land  of  Idzumo  for  a  place  where  he  might  build  a  palace.  Then  he 
arrived  at  a  place  [called]  Siiga,'  and  said  :  "  On  coming  to  this 
plitce  niy  aagnnit  heart  is  pure,"' — and  in  tbat  place  be  built  a  palace  to 

"See  Sectioa  VIU,  Note  I. 

'"'i'lie  text  ia  not  quite  clear,  but  the  atove  given  the  interpcetKlion  to  whicb 
tbe  norda  m09t  nataniliy  leud  themeelres.  Motowori.  influenced  by  the  parallel 
paeaugc  in  the  "  Chroiiicle.4,"  wbiob  aa;B  explJoitl;  that  the  sword  itself  naa  eent 
lip  to  tbe  Bun-Guditeas,  reads  the  passage  thus:  "  tliinliiDg  it  a  strange  thing,  he 
sent  it  up  with  a  message  to  the  Heaven -3b  imng-Qreat-Aagust- Deity";  and  Mr. 
Saten  (uUoirs  him  ia  tliua  translating  (ste  Note  4  to  Ritual  6,  Vol.  IX.  Pt,  11.  pp. 
108-200  □(  these  " Transaction s,"  where  the  whole  of  this  legend  is  trKUslateci  with 
□ue  or  two  xligbt  verbal  differences  from  the  version  here  given).  In  the  opinion 
of  the  pietient  writer,  Hirata's  argnmeotfl  ia  favour  of  tbe  view  here  tnlcua  are  eon- 
cluaive  (nee  his  '■  Suiiroes  of  the  Aneiout  HistorieB,"  Section  LXXH,  in  the  BMond 
part  of  Vol.  HI.  pp.  06-GT}.  That  the  xword  atterwardB  appears  at  the  temple  of 
Ihe  Siin-Ooddess  in  Ire  [eee  end  of  Section  LKXXII),  by  the  high-prieatesa  of  which 
it  is  beatkjwed  oa  the  legendary  hero  Yamato-lalie,  ia  not  to  the  point  in  this 
connection,  aa  it  is  not  necessaty  that  all  the  parta  ol  a  myth  Hhoald  be  per- 
iectlj  consistent. 

'"Kum-nagi  no  laehi.    For  the  applicability  of  this  name  see  Sect.  LXSXIH. 

^  I.e.,  "  I  feet  refre.'^heJ."  The  Japanese  term  used  ia  mga-iugaihi ,  whence  the 
origin  aearibed  to  the  name  of  the  place  Saga.  But  more  probably  Ihe  Dame  gave 
rise  to  this  detail  of  the  legend. 
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dwell  in.  So  that  place  is  now  called  Suga.'  When  this  Great  Deity 
first  built'  the  palace  of  Suga,  clouds  rose  up  thence.  Then  he  made 
an  august  song/    That  song  said  :^ 

'*  Eight  clouds  arise.  The  eight-fold  fence 
<'of  Idzumo  makes  an  eight-fold  fence 
**  for  the  spouses  to  retire  [within] .  Oh  ! 
**  that  eight-fold  fence."" 


3  The  real  derivation  of  Suga  is  unknown,  all  tlic  native  commentators 
accepting  the  statement  in  the  text,  and  Motowori  supposing  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Deity's  arrival  it  had  borno  the  name  of  Inada.  We  may  perhaps  eonjectore 
some  connection  between  Stitja  and  Susa-no-ico  ("  Impetuous  Male,"  see  Motowori*! 
Commentary,  Vol.  IX,  p.  49),  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "  Eight-Eared 
Deity  of  Suga  "  is  also  mentioned  as  the  "  Eight-Eared  Deity  of  Susa." 
8  Or  "began  to  build." 

*  **  Ode  "  is  another  rendering  of  the  Japanese  term  uta,  which  has  been  used  by 
the  present  writer  and  by  others.    Uta  being  however  connected  with  utafu,  '*  to 
sing,'*  it  seems  more  coniiiiHteut  to  translate  it  by  the  English  word  *'  song.'* 
5  Or  perhaps  rather  "  in  that  song  he  said." 

^This  diflicult  song  has  been  rather  differently  rendered  by  Mr.  Aston  in  the 
Second  Appendix  to  his  "Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language **  (2nd 
Edition),  and  again  by  Mr.  Satow  in  the  note  to  his  translation  of  the  Bitnal 
already  quoted.  Mr.  Aston  (premising  that  he  follows  Motowori*s  interpretation) 
translates  it  thus : 

*•  Many  clouds  arise : 

"  Tho  clouds  which  come  forth  (are)  a  manifold  fence : 
*'  For  the  husband  and  wife  to  retire  within 
"  They  have  formed  a  manifold  fence: 
"  Oh  !  tbat  manifold  fence ! " 
Mr.  Satow'H  translation  [a  as  follows  : 
"  Many  clouds  arise. 

"  'J'he  manifold  fence  of  the  ferth-issuiug  clouds 
*'  Makes  a  manifold  fence 
*'  For  the  spouses  to  be  within. 
"  Oh  I  that  manifold  fence.'' 
In  any  case  the  mean  in  :^  simply  is  that  the  multitudinous  clouds  rose  np  like 
a  fence  or  screen  behind  wliith  the  newly-married  dcitii  s  might  retire  from  pablie 
gaze,  and  Moribe  suggests  that  the  repetitions  arc  an  after-addition  made  to  bring 
up  to  the  usual  number  of  thirty-one  syllables  what  were  originally  but  the  three 
lines — 
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Then  he  called  the  Deity  Foot-Stroking-Elder  and  said  :  "  Thee 
do  I  appoint  Headman'  of  ^my  pnlace ;"  and  moreover  bestowed  on 
Lim  the  name  of  Master-of-the-TempIe-of-Inada  E Ight -Eared-Dei ty-of- 
Suga.' 

Taehi-idiurtt  kuvio  mo 

Tauvta-amne  «i 
I'a-he-gaki  tnikura  ya  I 

I.e.— 

'■  Tlio  nptiaiog  olouds  evoii.  to  shot  up  the 
"  spouses,  make  an  eiglit-fold  tease." 

(See  hiBdiBcusaion  on  tUis  Hong  in  the  "  Idcit  no  Koto-nakl,"  Tol.  I,  pp.  1-S.) — 
The  prenenl  wtilei  baa  already  staled  iu  tbe  Intniductiim  (bbs  p.  li,)  hU  teaaooB 
for  nlwajB  rendering  the  native  word  [or  "  eight  "  \>ja)  b;  "  eight,"  inutead  ul  by 
"  niEiDf  "  Di  "  numeroiui,"  aa  is  done  iij  Ihe  Ino  eiaini!>ut  acholata  above  quoted. 
"Witb  regard  to  the  wocd  I^amo  which  tliey,  in  dtfereuua  to  the  opiniunK  uf  the 
native  commentators,  render  b;  "cloudii  which  eonie  forth"  or  "  forth- iaRniog 
clonda  "  {the  CbineHo  charaetara  [tl  X  *'''h  which  the  word  ia  nrittisD  having  that 
signification),  the  pieaent  writer  cannot  persnada  hiuiBclf  that  each  a  corruption 
as  idiumo  for  ide-kumo  either  retained  at  the  time  of  the  compoeitlon  of  tlie  song, 
or  should  now  be  credited  with,  the  siguMcation  which  this  its  supposed  etymology 
aasigna  to  it.  The  etymology  moreover  is  far  from  being  DBtabliabed,  and  in  tlds, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Chiue^e  characteca  used  to  write  the  unuio  ol  the 
jiroviiice  of  Idzunio  nifty  well  have  re^t(;d  on  nothing  more  tllnu  a  va(!"e  nimilarity 
of  Boand,  and  probably  no  European  scliolar  woald  enduree  the  opinion  of  t)ie  native 
flommentatorn,  to  whom  the  "  Itocorda "  are  a  saiTed  book,  that  the  province  of 
Idzumo  received  its  name  from  this  veiy  poem.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  need  have 
jio  difficulty  in  coni^eding  that  the  Pillow-Word  yu-Jrumo.latj'H,  by  which  Idznmo 
ja  preceded  in  poetical  compositioni,  did  probably  here  originate. — This  aong  jh  in 
the  "  Clironieles "  only  qnoted  in  a  note,  tor  wliieh  Tcaaon  some  anlhoritiea 
diftpate  ita  aiitinuity.  lu  the  note  in  queatiou,  we  find  the  reading  -gomi:  {the 
"Records"  have -HOiui),  f.f.,  (ho  Traneitivo  fucm  inateai)  of  tholntraneitive.    If 

this  were  adopted,  the  traiislntiou  would  hare  to  run  thus  : "  The  eight-told 

"  fence  of  Idznmo  mabea  all  eigbt.fold  lence  to  shut   np  the  apoaaefs'J  in;"aud 
probably  "  epoiua  "  Hliould  ba  understood  in  the  Feminine  to  mean  "  wife." 

''ObiCo,  written  witli  the  Chineae  cbaiaeter  |f,  while  the  Japoneae  word  Is 
probably  derived  from  o/iD-'jiln,  "great  uinn."  When  naed,  as  it  often  is,  aa  a 
"  gentile  name,"  the  translator  renders  it  by  "  Oraudee." 

^liiadii-no-miija-nuihi  Snyn-iui-ya-Uu-iiiini-iiO'kaiiii.  It  should  be  ataled  that 
^lotuAori,  as  usual,  ubjectB  to  the  tIbw  that  miiiil  algnifies  "  ears "  (its  proper 
meaning)  in  this  name.  Bat  he  bu  no  bettor  explanatiou  to  offer,  und  tbo 
ChinPBo    aharaotera   nite    tiB    ya-Uu    mi'nii,    "  eight     ears."      Tbo     author     o( 
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[sect.  XX. — THE  AUGUST  ANCESTORS   OF   THE   DEITY-MASTER-OF-THE- 

GREAT   LAND.] 

Qaare,  quum  iucepit  in  lb  alamo  [opus  procreatioDis]  cum  Mir&- 
Hera-lDada,  procrcavit  Dcum  nomiue  Eiglit-lKlund  Killer.^  And  again, 
having  wedded  the  Divinc-Priucess-of- Great-Majesty,*  daughter  of  the 
Deity  Great- Mountain -Possessor,  ho  begot  children  :  the  Great-HarvoBt 
Deity "  and  the  August- Spirit-of- Food.*  The  elder  brother  the  Deity  Eight- 
Island-Ruler  wedded  Princess-Falliug-Like-tbe-Flowers-of-the-Trees/ 
daughter  of  the  Deity  Great-Mountain -Possessor,  and  begot  a  child  :  the 
Deity  Fuha-no-moji-Ku-nu-su-nu.°  This  Deity  wedded  Princess  Hikaha,^ 

the  "  !/\>/ci7m-^i/m  "  iugciiiuuBly  propoKCR  to  consider  )/a-ftf If  mimi  as  a  corraption 
of  yatsuko  mi  mi  (fdl  ^  Q)  ^'  servant  august  body,"  but  this  cannot  be  serioosly 
entertained  (Couf.  Sect.  XIII.  Note  18.) 

1  Ya-shima-zhi-nu-mi.  Ya-shima  means  "  eight  islands."  The  syllables  zhi'TtU" 
mi  are  obscure,  but  the  translator  has  little  doubt  that  *'  ruler"  fairly  represents 
their  import.  Motowori  takes  zhi  to  be  an  apocopated  and  nigori*ed  form  of  thiru, 
"  to  rule,"  7m  to  bo  an  apocopated  form  of  nushij  ''  master,"  and  mi  to  bo  an  apo- 
copated form  of  the  "  Honorific  termination  m/?/ii."  Tanigalm  Shisci  considers 
zhinu  to  stand  for  »hidzumuru,  "  to  govern,"  \N-hich  comes  to  the  same  thing  so 
far  as  the  scuso  is  concerned. 

^Kainu-oho-ichi-himi\  The  rendering  of  Oho-ichi  as  "  Great  Majesty  **  rests 
on  a  plausible  conjecture  of  Hirata's,  who  proposes  to  identify  ichi  with  idzu  (f^ 
|S)>  Motowori  thinks  that  Oho-ichi  should  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place ;  but 
this  seems  less  good. 

^Oho-torihi-no-kavii,  written  :A: -^  JM.  the  obvious  rendering  of  which  wonld 
be  "  great  year."  But  the  Japanese  term  toshi  is  believed  to  have  originally  signified, 
not  "  year "  iu  the  abstract,  but  that  which  was  produced  each  year,  yub.,  the 
harvest  (conf.  toru^  '*  to  take"). 

*  Vka-nn-mi-tama, 

^Ko-no-hana-chiru-hime,  so  called,  sa3's  Motowori,  because  she  probably  died 
young,  as  a  blossom  that  falls  from  the  tree.  We  might  however  perhaps  take  the 
Verb  chiru  in  a  Causative  sense,  and  consider  the  name  to  signify  "  the  Princess- 
"Who-CaujiCs-tho-Flowers-of-the-Trces-to-Fall."  A  sister  of  this  goddess  appears  in 
the  pretty  legend  narrated  in  Sect.  XXXVII  under  the  parallel  name  of  the  Princess- 
Blossoming-Brilliautly-Like-the-Flowers-of-thc-Trees.     See  Note  8  to  that  Sect. 

^Fuha-no-moji-J;u-nu-8u-nu-no-kami.  The  import  of  this  name  is  quite  un- 
certain.   Fuha  however  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place. 

^lii-kahn-hime.  Ili-kaha  (lit.  ''sun-river")  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Musashi,  wliich  is  however  written  *'  ice-river  "  (^  jp},  and  nol 
R  jl^),  the  old  Japanese  words  for  "  ice  "  and  **  sun  "  being  homonymons. 


,^ 
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daughter  of  the  Deity  Okami,'  and  begot  a  child :  Water- Spoilt-Blossom- 
of-Fuka-buchi.'  This  Deity  wedded  the  Deity  Ame-no-tsadohe-ohi-ne,^ 
aud  begot  a  child  :  the  Deity  Great- Water-Master."  This  Deity  wedded 
the  Deity  Grand-Ears,"  daughter  of  the  Deity  Funu-dzu-nu,"  and  begot 
a  child :  the  Deity  Heavenly-Brandishing-Prince-Lord.^*  This  Deity 
wedded  the  Young- Princess-of-the-Small-Coontry,^  daughter  of  the 
Great-Deity-of-the-Small-Country,"  and  begot  a  child :  the  Deity 
Mastcr-of-the-Great-Land,"  another  name  for  whom  is  the  Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor, ^   and  another  name  is   the  Deity-of-the-Reed- 


^See  Sect.  YIU.  (Note  9),  where  the  name  is  given  as  Kura-okami, 

^Fuhi-huchi-no-midzu-yare-hana.  If  Fuka-buchi  were  ascertained  to  be  not, 
as  is  Hupposed,  the  name  of  a  place,  we  should  have  to  render  it  **  deep  pool,"  and 
the  whole  would  mean  in  English  *'  Water-Spoilt-Blossom-of-the-Deep-Pool.** 

^^  Ame-no-tHudohe-chi-ne-no-kami,  In  this  name  nothing  is  clear  but  the  first 
three  syllables,  which  signify  *'  heavenly."  But  if  Mabuchi's  conjecture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  rest  were  accepted,  we  should  have  to  translate  the  whole  by 
•'  Heavenly- Assembliug-Town-Lady." 

^^  This  is  the  meaning  plausibly  assigned  by  Motowori  to  the  original 
O-midzu-nu-nO'hami, 

12  Fute-viimi-jw-kamij  plausibly  conjectured  by  Tominobu  to  stand  for  FutO' 

m 

inimi,  etc.,  which  gives  the  sense  here  adopted. 

1^  FunH-dzu-7iu-no-kami.  Motowori  believes  Funu  to  be  the  name  of  a  place, 
and  interprets  the  name  to  signify  '•  Master  of  Funu."  But  this  seems  higlriy 
uncertain. 

1*  Ame-no-fuyU'kinu-nokami  (Motowori's  reading)  or  Ama-nOf  etc.  (Hirata*8 
rcatling).  The  translation  of  the  name  follows  Hirata*s  explanation,  which  is  based 
on  Motowori's,  and  according  to  which  the  characters^  ^  (**  winter  garments  ")  in 
this  text,  and  gt  ij^  read  Fuki-ne  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  are  merely  phonetic,  while 
tlie  meaning  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  sounds  given  by  each.  Though 
himself  believing  in  the  soundness  of  Hirata*s  conclusion,  the  translator  must 
admit  that  it  is  not  indisputable. 

^■>  Saxn-kuni'waka-hime,  or  Sashi-kuni,  etc.  The  former  reading,  which  Hirata 
adopts,  seems  best.    The  meaning  of  sasu^  here  rendered  *'  small,"  is  open  to  doubt. 

^^>  Sasu-kuTu-oho-[no-]ktimi,  ov  Sashi^  etc.  The  syllable  no  in  the  Japanese 
reading  seems  to  be  a  superfluous  addition  of  the  modern  commentators. 

1^  ()]t<)kuni-nui<hi-uo-kami. 

1"  ohn-mi-muji-no-kami^  to  which  Tominobu  proposes  to  give  the  sense  of 
**  Grt;at  Hole-Possessor,"  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  mouse-hole  in  which 
he  took  refuge  from  the  fire  lit  by  the  Impetuous-Male-Deity  (Swa-no-wo)  for  his 
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Plains,"  and  another  name  is  the  Deity  of  Eight-Thousand-Spears ,•• 
and  another  name  is  the  Deity-Spirit-of-the-Living-Laud.'^  In  all  there 
were  five  names.^ 

[sect.    XXI — THE   WHITE    HARE   OF   INABA.] 

So  this  Deity  Mastcr-of- the- Great-Land  had  eighty  Deities  his 
hrethi  ^.n  ;  hut  they  all  loft  tlie  land  to  the  Deity  Master- of- the- Great- 
Laud.  The  reason  for  their  leaving  it  was  this  :  Each  of  these  eighty 
Deities  had  in  his  heart  the  witsh  to  marry  the  Princess  of  Yakami^  in 
Inaha,^  and  they  went  together  to  Inaha,  putting  their  hag  on  [the  back 
of]  the  Deity  Great-Name-Possossor,  whom  they  took  with  them  as  an 
attendant.  Hereupon,  when  they  amvcd  at  Cape  Keta,'  [they  foand]  a 
naked  hare  lying  down.  Then  the  eighty  Deities  spoke  to  the  hare, 
saying :  **  What  thou  shouldest  do  is  to  bathe  in  the  sea- water  here, 
**  and  lie  on  the  slope  of  a  high  mountain  exposed  to  the  blowing  of  the 
"  wind."  So  the  hare  followed  the  intructions  of  the  eighty  Deities, 
and  lay  down.  Then,  as  the  sea-water  dried,  the  skin  of  its  body  all 
split  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  so  that  it  lay  weeping  with  pain. 
But  the  Deity  Great-Name- Possessor,  who  came  last  of  all,  saw  the 
hare,  and  said  :  **  Why  liest  thou  weeping  ?"  The  hare  replied,  saying  : 
'*  I  was  in  the  Island  of  Oki,^  and  wished  to  cross  over  to  this  land, 


destruction  (nee  Sect.  XXIII).  But  the  interpretation  followed  in  the  translation 
is  tlie  most  likely  ns  well  as  the  orthodox  one,  this  Deity  being  entitled  the 
possessor  of  a  Great  Name  or  of  Great  Names  on  account  of  his  renown  in  Japanese 
mythic  story. 

^  A^hi-haru'Shiko-ico-no-kami.  The  *' reed-plains "  are  doubtless  pat  by 
metonymy  for  Japan. 

**  Ya-chi-hoko-uo-kami, 

3^  Utmahi-kuni-taiiM-no-kami.  The  name  must  be  understood  to  mean  "  Spirit 
of  the  Land  of  the  Living/'  and  to  be  antithetical  to  that  of  one  of  his  fathers- 
in-law,  the  Impetuous  Malo-Duity  [Susa-'no-wo)  who  became  the  god  of  Hades. 

**  Or  **  ho  had  live  name«." 

1  Yakami-hhne.    The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

>The  name  of  a  province  not  far  from  that  of  Idzumo.  The  word  mij 
possibly,  as  Motowori  suggests,  be  derived  from  ina-ba^  **  rice-leaves." 

^ Keta-no'saki.  The  etymology  of  the  name  seems  uncertain.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  keUi  is  *'  the  cross-beams  of  a  roof,  the  yards  of  a  sail."  Bat  perhaps 
Keta  and  keia  may  be  nothing  more  than  homonyms  of  independent  origm. 

^  Not  far  from  the  coast  of  Idzumo  and  of  luaba. 
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'*  but  had  no  means  of  crossing  over.  For  this  reason  I  deceived  the 
**  crocodiles'^  of  the  sea,  saying :  *  Let  yon  and  me  compete,  and  compute 
**  *  the  numbers  of  our  [respective]  tribes.  So  do  yoa  go  and  fetch  every 
** '  member  of  your  tribe,  and  make  them  all  lie  in  a  row  across  from 
'' '  this  island  to  Cape  Eeta.  Then  I  will  tread  on  them,  and  count 
**  *  them  as  I  run  across.  Hereby  shall  we  know  whether  it  or  my 
*'  *  tribe  is  the  larger.'  Upon  my  speaking  thus,  they  were  deceived  and 
''  lay  down  in  a  row,  and  I  trod  on  them  and  counted  them  as  I  came 
*'  across,  and  was  just  about  to  get  on  land,  when  I  said  :  '  Yon  have 
^^  *  been  deceived  by  me.'  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  speaking,  the 
**  crocodile  who  lay  the  last  of  all  seized  me  and  stripped  off  all  my 
*^  clothing.  As  I  was  weeping  and  lamenting  for  this  reason,  the 
**  eighty  Deities  who  went  by  before  [thee]  commanded  and  exhorted 
^'  me,  saying :  '  Bathe  in  the  salt  water,  and  lie  down  exposed  to  the 
**  *  wind.'  So,  on  my  doing  as  they  had  instructed  me,  my  whole  body 
**  was  hurt."  Thereupon  the  Deity  Great-Name-Possessor  instructed 
the  hare,  saying  :  **  Go  quickly  now  to  the  river-mouth,  wash  thy 
**  body  with  the  fresh  water,  then  take  the  pollen  of  the  sedges  [growing] 
**  at  the  river-mouth,  spread  it  about,  and  roll  about  upon  it,  where- 
upon thy  body  will  certainly  be  restored  to  its  original  state. "•  So  [the 
hare]  did  as  it  was  instructed,  and  its  body  became  as  it  had  been 
originally.  This  was  the  White  Hare  of  Inaba.''  It  is  now  called  the 
Hare  Deity.  So  the  hare  said  to  the  Deity  Great-Name-Possesser : 
*' These  eighty  Deities  shall  certainly  not  get  the  Princess  of  Yakami. 
*'  Tliough  thou  bearest  the  bag.  Thine  Augustness  shall  obtain  her." 

SECT.    XXII. — MOUNT    TEMA.] 

Thereupon  the  Princess  of  Yakami  answered^  the  eighty  Deities, 
saying  :     **  I  will  not  listen  to  your  words.     I  mean  to  marry  the 

^See  Translator's  Introduction,  p.  xxxiii,  Note  41. 

'''Literally  ''  to  its  original  skin  ";  that  is  to  say  that  its  skin  would  again  be 
covered  with  fur. 

<  Motowori  and  Moribe  agree  in  considering  that  the  word  *'  white  "  means 
"  bare  "  in  this  place,  and  the  latter  in  his  Critique  of  the  former's  Commentary 
quotes  examples  which  sliow  that  their  view  is  probably  correct. 

^  It  must  bo  understood  that  in  the  meantime  they  had  arrived  at  her  dwelling 
and  begun  to  court  her. 
J4UP.  vol*.  X. — ID 
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**  Deity  Great- Name-Possessor."  So  the  eighty  Deities,  being  enraged, 
and  wishing  to  slay  the  Deity  Great-Nume-PosHessor,  took  counsel 
together,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Tema^in  the  laud  of  Hahaki,  and  said 
[to  him] :  *'  On  this  mountain  there  is  a  red  boar.  So  when  we  drive 
*'  it  down,  do  thou  wait  and  catch  it.  If  thou  do  not  wait  and  catch  it, 
"  we  will  certainly  slay  thee."  Having  [thus]  spoken,  they  took  fire,  and 
burnt  a  large  stone  like  unto  a  boar,  and  rolled  it  down.  Then,  as  [they] 
drove  it  down  and  [he]  caught  it,*  he  got  stuck  to  and  burnt  by  the 
stone,  and  died.  Thereupon  Her  Augustness  his  august  parent*  crie^ 
and  lamented,  and  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  entreated  His  Divine- 
Producing- AVondrous-Augustness,*  who  at  once  sent  Princess  ,Cockle- 
Shell*  and  Princess  Clam^  to  bring  him  to  life.  Then  Princess 
Cockle- Shell  triturated  and  scorched**  [her  shell] ,  and  Princess  Clana 
carried  water  and  smeared  [him]  as  with  mother's*  milk,  wbereupoD 
he  became  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  waudered  ofi'.  Hereupon 
the  eighty  Deities,  seeing    [this] ,  again  deceived  him,  taking  him  witb 

*  Etymology  unknown. 

^  The  text  is  here  concise  to  obscuiity,  but  yet  the  re  ought  not  to  be  mncl] 
doubt  as  to  the  author^B  intention. 

*The  text  has  the  character  ijig,  siginfying  properly  *' grand-parent,"  bul 
frequently  used  in  Archaic  Japane-^e  writings  in  tlie  sense  of  *•  mother."  It  U 
then  read  oija,  whicli  tlie  Knglish  word  "  parent''  exactly  rept^sents. 

*Kami-mu8U'hi-Ho-mikuto.     See  Sect.  I,  Note  0. 

^Kisa-gahi-hime.  The  ^i^a-^a/t/ here  mentioned  is  the  modern  aka-gahi,  I 
cockle,  the  Area  infi^ita. 

'^  Umngi'hime.  The  u mug i  hero  mentioned  is  the  modern /uima-^un,  a  clan 
of  the  family  MactrUUe,  the  Cgtheren  Mei'>'tri.r. 

8 The  character  used  is  m,  '•collected,"  "gathered  together."  Bat  thi 
combined  authority  of  Mabuclii,  Motowori  and  Hirata  obliges  as  either  t< 
consider  it  a  copyist's  error  for /,g,  "  scorched,"  or  else  to  believe  that  in  earl;] 
times  in  Japan  the  two  characters  were  used  interchangeably. 

9 Or  '* nurse's''.  The  meaning  is  that  a  paste  like  milk  was  made  of  th< 
triturated  and  calcined  shell  mixed  with  water.  There  in  in  this  pahsage  a  pla;j 
upon  words  which  it  is  im))os.sible  to  reproduce  in  English,  the  Japanese  tern 
for  *' triturating,''  himgc  (wliioh  the  author  lius  taken  care  to  write  phonetically 
resembling  the  name  of  Princess  7v/Kti-//(///*  (Cwckle-ShoU),  while  owo,  ''mother' 
or  "nurse,"  similarly  recalls  tliiit  of  Piinci'ss  I'liiugi  (Clam).  Motowori  trace 
the  names  of  the  shell-fish  in  question  to  this  exploit  of  the  two  goddessea.  VTi 
shall  be  justiHed  in  applying'  au  inverse  interpretation  to  the  legend. 
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them  into  the  mouutains,  where  they  cnt  down  a  large  tree,  inserted  a 
^'cdge  in  the  tree,^  and  made  him  stand  in  the  middle,  whereapoti 
they  took  away  the  wedge  and  tortared  him  to  death.^  Then  on  Her 
Augustucss  his  august  parent  again  seeking  him  with  cries,  she  perceived 
him,  and  at  once  cloavingi  the  tree,  took  him  out  and  brought  him  to 
life,  and  said  to  him:^  ''If  thou  remain  here,  thou  wilt  at  last  be 
**  destroyed  by  the  eighty  Deities."  Then  she  sent  him  swiftly  off  to 
the  august  phico  of  tlie  Deity  Great-House-Prince ^  in  the  land  of  Ki," 
Then  when  the  eighty  Deities  «earched  and  pursued  till  they  came  np 
to  him,  and  fixed  their  arrows  [in  their  bows],  he  escaped  by  dipping 
under  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and  disappeared. 

[sect.    XXIII, — THE  NETHER-DISTANT-LAND. 

[The  Deity  Great-Ho^se-Prince  spoke  to  him ^] ,  saying:  **  Thou 
*'  must  set  off  to  the  Nether-Distant- Land  where  dwells  His  Impetuous- 

^^  The  original  of  this  clause,  ^  ^  fl  JC  A  ^f  o'  aocordmg  to  another 
reading  ^  ^,  etc.  is  a  great  crux  to  the  native  commentators,  who  can  make  sore 
neither  of  the  exact  sense  nor  of  the  Japanese  reading  of  the  first  two  charaoten, 
which  seem  to  be  ideographic  for  three  others  occurring  immediately  below,  yf^  g 
^,  which  are  themselveH  of  doubtful  import.  An  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
question  will  be  found  in  Hirata's  '*  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,*'  Vol. 
XVU,  pp.  25-27.    The  general  sense  at  all  events  is  that  here  given. 

^^  The  characters  f^  ^  ^j  hsre  rendered  "  tortured  him  to  death,"  are  by  the 
modern  commentators  read  uchi'koroshikijVfhich  simply  means  **kiUed  [him].'' 

12  Literally  "  to  her  child." 

13  Oha-ya-hiko-no-kami.  This  Deity  is  identified  with  the  Deity  I-(iaA;eru  men- 
tioni'd  in  the  "  Clxronicles"  as  a  son  of  Susa-no-wo  (the  **  Impetuous-Male  Deity"), 
and  uH  the  introducer  into  the  Island  of  Tsukushi  in  particular  and  into  all 
the  "  Eight  Great  Islands  "  of  Japan  of  the  seeds  of  plants  and  trees.  Motowori's 
note  on  this  name  in  Vol.  X,  pp.  28-29,  is  worth  consulting,  though  his  idea 
of  connecting  the  agricultural  and  arboricultural  renown  of  the  Deity  bearing  it 
with  the  name  of  tlio  province  of  Ki  is  doubtless  quite  fanciful. 

1^  /.('.,  '•  the  land  of  trees  "  (tJc  B)-  I^at^r  the  character  ;f:  was  replaced  by  |E, 
which  in  Siuico-Japanese  has  the  same  sound  &i,  while  a  second  one,  ^,  was 
added  iu  order  to  conform  to  an  edict  of  the  Empress  Gem-miyo  (A.  D.  718)  to 
tlie  eilect  that  all  names  of  places  were  to  be  written  with  two  Chinese  charaoten, 
as  wan  usual  in  Cliiua  and  Korea.  The  second  character  in  this  case  simply 
carried  on  the  i  sound  with  which  the  first  ends,  so  that  the  name  became  Kii. 

1  Literally,  "  to  the  child."    The  words  placed  in  brackets,  and  whioh  are  not 
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**  Male-Angustness.  /  Tliat  Great  Deity  will  certainly  counsel  thee."  So 
on  his  oheying  her  commands  and  arriving  at  the  angnst  place*  of  Hifl 
Impetuous-Male- Angustuess,  the  latter's  daughter  the  Forward-Princess' 
came  out  and  saw  him,  and  they  exchanged  glances  and  were  married, 
and  [she]  went  in  again,  and  told  her  father,  <«aying :  **  A  very  beautiful 
Deity  has  come."  Then  the  Great  Deity  wont  out  and  looked,  and 
said:  *' This  is  the  Ugly-Male-Deity-of-the-luied-Plains,"*  and  at  once 
calling  him  in,  made  him  sleep  in  the  snake-house.  Hereupon  his  wife. 
Her  Augustness  the  Forward-Princess,  gave  her  husband  a  snake-scarf,* 
saying :  **  When  the  snakes  are  about  to  bite  thee,  drive  them  awn}' 
**  by  waving  this  scarf  thrice."  So,  on  his  doing  as  she  had  instructed, 
the  snakes  became  quiet,  so  that  he  came  forth  after  calm  slumbers. 
Again  on  the  night  of  the  next  da)'  [the  Impetuous-Male-Deity]  put  bim 
into  the  centipede  and  wasp-house ;''  but  as  she  again  gave  him  a  cen- 
tipede and  wasp-scarf,  and  instructed  him  as  before,  he  came  forth 
calmly.  Again  [the  Impetuous-Malc-Dcity]  shot  a  whizzing  barb'  into 
the  middle  of  a  large  moor,  and  sent  him  to  fetch  the  arrow,  and,  when 

to  bo  found  in  cither  of  the  early  printed  editioiiH,  arc  supplied  in  accordance  with 
a  suggestion  of  Moribe's  contiiiucd  in  his  Critique  of  Motowori's  Couiiuentnr}*. 
Motowori  himKclf  had  8ui)plied  the  words  *'  Her  AugustncsB  his  august  parent 
Hpoke  to  him,"  which  Becm  le>?K  appropriate.  It  in  true  that  one  "MH.  is  quoted  by 
Motowori  as  favouring  his  view ;  but  such  authority  is  insufficient,  and  the 
mistake,  moreover,  peculiarly  easy  for  a  copyist  to  make  {mi  utja  for  oho-ya), 

-/.<».,  the  Palace. 

^This  is  Motowori'rf  view  of  the  imix)rt  of  the  original  name  Snseri-bime, 
which  ho  connects  with  ftuaumu,  "  to  advance,"  "  to  press  forward,"  and  explains 
by  reference  to  the  bold,  forward  conduct  of  the  young  goddess. 

*Onc  of  tlie  alternative  names  of  this  Deity,  wlio  is  mostly  mentioned  by  one 
of  his  other  four  designations,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Sect.  XX.  (Notes  17  to  21). 

*/.ff.,  *'  a  soarf  by  waving  which  he  might  keep  otY  the  snakes."  Similarly  the 
**  centipede  and  was]>-scarf  "  mentioned  a  little  fartluT  on  must  be  understood  to 
mean  "  a  scarf  lo  ward  off  (•«:'ntipt.iles  and  wasps  with.*' 

♦^The  word  hnrhi,  translated  "wasp,"  is  a  general  name  including  «>ther 
insects  of  the  family  of  \'espiila\ 

~>  Le.,  "arrow.*'  The  original  expression  \a  tuiri-li'iJiurn  (ift  Ij),  which  has 
survived  in  the  modern  language  under  the  modilit-d  fomi  of  Jmhura-ya^  defined  in 
Dr.  Ht^pburn's  Dictionary  as  '*  an  arrow  with  a  hea«l  shaped  like  turnip,  having 
a  hole  in  it,  which  causes  it  to  hum  as  it  flies."  It  was  used  in  China  in  the  time 
of  the  Han  dynasty. 
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he  hnd  entered  the  moor,  at  once  set  fire  to  the  moor  all  roand.  There- 
upon, while  he  [stood]  knowing  no  place  of  exit,  a  mouse*  came  and 
said:  **  The  inside  is  hollo  w-hollow ;  the  ootside  is  narrow-narrow."* 
Owing  to  its  speaking  thus,  he  trod  on  the  place,  whereupon  he  fell  in 
and  liid  himself,  during  which  time  the  fire  humt  past.  Then  the  moose 
hrought  out  in  its  mouth  and  presented  to  him  the  whizzing  harh.  The 
feathers  of  the  arrow  were  hrought  .in  their  mouths  hy  all  the  mouse's 
children.  Hereupon  his  wife  the  Forwai'd- Princess  came  hearing  mourn- 
ing-implements,^^ and  crying.  Her  father  the  great  Deity,  thinking  that 
[the  Deity- Great-Name-Possessor]  was  already  dead  and  done  for,  went 
out  and  stood  on  the  moor,  whereupon  [the  Deity  Great-Name-Pos- 
sessor] hrought  the  arrow  and  presented  it  to  him,  upon  which  [the 
Great  Deity] ,  taking  him  into  the  house  and  calling  him  into  an  eight- 
foot  spaced  large  room,"  made  him  take  the  lice  off  his  head.  So,  on 
looking  at  the  head,  [he  saw  that]  there  were  many  centipedes  [there]. 
Thereupon,  as  his  wife  gave  to  her  hushand  herries  of  the  muku  tree" 
and  red  earth,  he  chewed  the  herries  to  pieces,  and  spat  them  out  with 
the  red  earth  which  he  held  in  his  mouth,  so  that  the  Great  Deity 
helieved  him  to  he  chewing  up  and  spitting  out  the  centipedes,  and, 
feeling  fond  I  of  him]  in  his  heart,  foil  asleep.  Then  [the  Deity  Great- 
Name-Possessor],  grasping  the  Great  Deity's  hair,  tied  it  fast  to  the 
various  rafters  of  the  house,  and,  hlocking  up  the  floor  of  the  house 
with  a  five  hundred  draught  rock,^*  and  taking  his  wife  the  Forward- 


8 Or  '*rat." 

^The  trauslator  cannot  think  of  any  better  EugliBh  equivalents  for  the  child- 
like onoiuatopa:ias  hora-hora  and  subu-subu  of  the  Japanese  original. 

^^  TIkj  edition  of  1687  reads  the  two  characters  JJ  ^  (here  translated*'  mourn- 
in  <^  implements,")  inn-fjuri  no  »onahe^  i.e.,  "  preparations  for  the  funeral."  Suoh 
prepftrations  are  detailed  in  the  latter  part  of  Sect.  XXXI. 

^-  This  is  ^lahuchi's  interpretation,  as  quoted  by  Motowori,  of  the  exproBsion 
ya-ta-vui  110  oho-murn-ya.  Motowori's  own  view  is  that  ya-ta  stands  for  ya-t«tt, 
which  would  givo  u.^  in  English  "  an  eight-spaced  large  room.**  The  character  ^, 
"  space"  has  been  in  later  times  used  as  a  measure  of  length  (six  Japanese  feet). 
Altogether  the  precipe  meaning  of  the  expression  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  general 
sense  is  a  '*  large  spacious  room." 

^'^  Aphau'inthe  Aspera,  also  Hometimes  called  Celtis  Muku, 

^•* /.<'.,  "  a  rock  which  it  would  require  five  hundred  men  to  lift." 
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Princess  on  bis  back,  tbeu  earned  off  tbo  Great  Deity's  great  Hfe- 
sword"  and  life-bo w-aud-arrows,''^  as  also  bis  beavenly  speaking-lute," 
and  ran  out.  But  tbe  beavenly  speaking-lute  brusbed  against  a  tree, 
and  tbe  eartb  resounded.  So  tbe  Great  Dtity,  wbo  Avas  sleeping,  started 
at  tbe  sound,  and  pulled  down  tbe  bouse.  But  wbile  be  was  disentangling 
bis  bail"  wbicb  was  tied  to  tbe  rafters,  [tbe  Deity  Great-Nanie-Possessor] 
lied  a  long  way.  So  tben,  pursuing  after  bim  to  tbe  Even  Pass  of 
Hades,"  and  gazing  on  bim  from  afiir,  be  called  out  to  tbe  Deity  Groat- 
Name-Possessor,  saying:  "  Witb  tbe  great  lifo-sword  and  tbe  life-bow- 
**  and- arrows  wbicb  tbou  carriest,  pursue  tby  balf-brctbreu^'*  till  they 
**  crouch  on  tbe  august  slopes  of  tbe  passes,"  and  pursue  them  till  they 
**  are  swept  into  tbe  reaches  of  the  rivers,  and  do  thou,  wretch  !•• 
**  become  tbe  Deity  Master-of- tbe- Great-Land  ;-^  and  moreover,  becoming 
**  the  Deity  Spirit-of-the-Living-Land,  and  making  my  daughter  the 
"  Forward-Princess  tby  consort,*^  do  thou  make  stout  the  temple-pilhirs 


^*Iku-tachi  (^3^  J7),  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  *'  a  sword  liaving  tbe  virtue 
*'  of  conferring  long  life  upon  its  pof^sessor.'' 

^ Iku-yumi-ya  {±  ^  ^l 

^Ame  no  nori-fjoto  (^  ^  ^),  so  called  hecauKc,  as  will  be  seen  in  Sect.  XCVT, 
divine  mesdages  were  conveyetl  through  a  person  plaving  on  the  lute.  Hirata,  in 
his  "  P2xposition  of  the  Ancient  Histoiius,"  invents  the  reading  ame  uo  nu-goto 
(55  hB  ^)'  "  heavenly  jewelled  lute." 

"See  Sect.  IX  (Note  16). 

^•^  Tbey  were  not  born  of  the  same  mother.  The  Chinese  characters  in  the 
text  (J[^  31  ^)  i"iply»  properly  spealdnp,  that  tbe  eighty  brethren  of  the  Great- 
Name-Possessor  were  tbe  sons  of  concubines.  But  Motowori  denies  that  such  ii 
the  Japanese  usage  with  regard  to  the  characters  in  question. 

wOr"  bills." 

20  The  word  in  tbe  text  is  o/v,  an  insulting  equivalent  Second  Personal 
Pronoun.  If  we  were  translating  into  (German,  we  might  perhaps  approximately 
represent  its  force  by  "tT." 

"Thus,  according  to  tbis  legend.  " Mawter-of-the  Clreat-Land '*  {Oho-Jiuni-nitithi) 
was  not  tbe  original  name  of  tbe  Deity  commonly  designated  by  it.  and  his  sover- 
eignty over  the  Land  of  tbe  Living  (whence  tbe  appropriateness  of  the  second 
name  in  tbis  context)  was  derived  by  investiture  from  the  god  of  the  Land  of  the 
Dead. 

*2Tho  characters  JJ^  3f'  ^'b'ch  are  here  used,  designate  specifically  the  chief 
or  legitimate  wife,  as  opposed  to  the  lesser  wives  or  concubinea. 


juM 
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**  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Uka''  in  the  nethermost  rock-bottom,  and  make 
*'  high  the  cross-heams  to  the  Plain-of-High- Heaven,  and  dwell  [there] , 
**  thou  villain  !"^  So  when,  bearing  the  great  sword  and  bow,  he  porsaed 
and  scattered  the  eighty  Deities,  he  did  parsne  them  till  they  crouched 
on  the  august  slope  of  every  pass,^  he  did  pursue  them  till  they  were 
swept  into  every  river,  and  then  he  began  to  make  the  land.^  Quamobrem 
Hera  Yakami,  secundum  anterias  pactum,  [cum  eo]  in  thalamo  coivit. 
So  he  brought  her  with  him ;  but,  fearing  his  consort  the  Forward 
Priucess,  she  stuck  into  the  fork  of  a  tree  the  child  that  she  had  borne, 
aud  weut  back.*^  So  the  child  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Tree- 
Fork-Deity  ,^  aud  another  name  was  the  Deity-of- August- Wells.** 

[sect.  XXIV. — THE  WOOING  OF  THE   DEITY- OF-EIOHT-THOUSAND- 

SPEABS.] 

This  Deity-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears,*  when  he  went  f6rth*  to  woo 
the  Priucess  of  Nuna-kaha'  in  the  land  of  Eoshi,  on  arriving  at  the 
house  of  the  Princess  of  Nuna-kaha  sang,  saying : 

^  VUa-no-yama,    No  satisfactory  etymology  of  Uka  is  forthooming. 

2**'J.^.,  "Firmly  planting  in  the  rock  the  pillars  forming  the  foundation  pf 
"  thy  palace,  and  rearing  its  fabric  to  the  skies,  do  thou  rule  therefrom  the  Land  of 
'•  the  Living,  thr»u  powerful  wretch,  who  hast  so  successfully  braved  me"! 

-i^ Or  "hill." 

'^'This  is  taken  to  mean  that  he  continued  the  act  of  creation  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  Izanami  (the  **  Female- Who-In vi tes  *').  See  Sect  IX, 
p.  3'),  wliere  her  husbau'l  Izanagi  says  to  her :  *'  The  lauds  that  I  and  thou  made  ate 
•'  not  yet  finished  making."  The  words  Kuni  tsukuri  (i^  9)«  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  "making 
the  land,"  became  a  title  for  "Huler-of-the-Land  "and  finally  a  *•  gentile  name " 
( hab  nic). 

'-^7  Q.d.,  to  Inaba. 

'^'*Ki-no-mata-iio-kami, 

'^Mi-wi-no-kami.  He  is  supposed  to  have  benefitted  the  oountiy  by  digging 
wells  in  many  places. 

nn  this  Section,  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  is  spoken  of  nnder  this 
alias  (See  Sect.  XX,  Xote  20). 

'  Tlie  characters  -^  ff  here,  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  the  commentators, 
rendc  red  by  the  words  '•  weut  forth,"  are  Honorific,  being  only  properly  applied  to 
the  pro^Tossed  ui  a  sovereign. 

'^Suna-kaica-hi}in\  Nuna-kaha  ov  Nuna-kaha  ("lagoon-river")  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  province  of  Echigo. 
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**  [I]  His  Angustnese  the  Deity-of-Eight- 
**  Thousand- Spears,  haviug  been  nuablc  to 
'*  find  a  spouse  iu  the  Land  of  the  Eight 
'*  Ishmds,  aud  having  lieard  that  iu  the 
**  far-off  Land  of  Koshi  there  is  a  wise 
**  maiden,  having  heard  that  there  is  a 
**  beauteous  maiden,  I  am  standing  [here] 
**  to  truly  woo  her,  I  am  going  backwards 
"  and  forwards  to  woo  her.  Without  having 
"  yet  untied  even  the  cord  of  my  sword, 
"  without  having  yet  untied  even  my  veil, 
**  I  push  back  the  phmk-door  shut  by  the 
"  maiden  ;  while  I  am  standing  [here] ,  I  pull 
"  it  forward.  AVhile  I  am  standing  [here] , 
**  the  niii/e  sings  upon  tlie  green  mountain, 
**  and  [the  voice  of]  the  true  bird  of  the 
**  moor,  the  pheasant,  resounds  ;  the  bird  of 
**  the  yard,  the  cock,  crows.  Oh  !  the  pity 
"  that  [the]  ])irds  should  sing  I  Oh  I  these 
**  birds  !  Would  that  I  could  beat  them  till 
**  they  w^ere  sick  !  Oh  !  swiftly-flying  lieaven- 
"  racing  messenger,  the  tradition  of  the 
**  thing,  too,  this!"* 


♦The  drift  of  this  poem  nocds  but  little  elucidation: — After  giving  hi 
reasons  for  coming  to  ^voo  the  Princes:}  of  Nuna-kaha,  the  god  declares  that  he  i 
in  such  haste  to  pcuetmte  to  her  chamber,  that  he  does  not  even  stay  to  nngiri 
his  sword  or  take  off  his,  veil,  but  tries  to  push  or  pull  open  the  door  at  onoc 
During  these  vain  endeavours,  the  niouutiiin-sidc  begins  to  re-echo  with  th 
cries  of  the  birds  aimouncing  the  (lawn,  when  lovers  nmst  slink  away.  "Woul< 
that  he  could  kill  these  unwelcome  harbin^'crs  of  day,  aud  bring  back  the  dark 
ness  ! — The  Land  of  the  Eight  Islands  {i.e.  Japan  proper,  be^'ond  whose  bonndario 
lay  the  barbarous  northern  country  of  Koishi)  is  in  the  original  Ya-shima-hun 
(Couf.  Sect.  V.  Note  27). — The  huije  is  a  bird  which  must  be  fabulous  if  most  o£th 
accounts  given  of  it  arc  acc<'pte»l.  The  •'  Connnentary  on  the  Lyric  Dramas  **  teU 
ns  (with  variations)  that ''  it  has  thu  liea«l  of  a  monkey,  the  body  of  a  racoon-faoe 
*'  dog,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  hands  (sic)  and  feet  of  a  tiger,"  adding,  as  th 
reader  will  make  no  diilicuUy  in  allowing,  that  "it  is  a  strange  and  peoolia 


f» 
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Then  the  Princess  of  Noua-kaha,  without  yet  opening  the  door, 
sang  from  the  inside  saying : — 

*'  Thine  Angustness  the  Deity-of-Eight- 
<*  Thousand- Spears  !  Being  a  maiden  like 
*'  a  drooping  plant,  my  heart  is  just  a  hird 
'*  on  a  sand-bank  by  the  shore ;  it  will  now 
'*  indeed  be  a  dotterel.  Afterwards  it  will 
'*  bo  a  gentle  bird ;  so  as  for  thy  life,  do  not 
**  deign  to  die.  Oh  I  swiftly-flying  heaven- 
**  racing  messenger  1  the  tradition  of  the 
"  thing,  too,  this  I  '*»  . 

creature."  The  Wa-Kun  Shixoori  says  that  "  it  is  a  bird  mnch  larger  than  a  pigeon, 
"  and  having  a  loud  and  mournful  cry."  It  is  likewise  said  to  come  out  at  night- 
time and  retire  during  the  day,  for  which  reason  doubtless  Mabuchi  likens  it  to  the 
owl.  A  very  ancient  and  curious  Chinese  book  entitled  the  "  Mountain  and  Sea 
Classic"  (llj  j$  S),  the  modem  editions  of  which  contain  extremely  droll  illustra- 
tioDs  of  fabulous  creatures,  tells  us  of  a  bird  called  the  "  white  nuye  (|3  K),  which 
is  "  like  a  pheasant,  with  markings  on  its  head,  white  wings,  and  yellow  feet,  and 
"whose  flesh  is  a  certain  cure  for  the  hiccough.*'  The  characters  fH  andJH, 
with  which,  as  well  as  with  |^,  the  word  nuye  is  variously  written,  seem  to  be  un- 
authorized.— The  line  here  (following  Motowori  and  Moribe's  view)  rendered 
*'  Would  that  I  could  beat  them  till  they  were  sick  I"  will  also  bear  the  interpreta- 
tion formerly  proposed  by  Keichiyu,  "  Would  that  I  could  beat  them  Jtill  they  left 
"off!" — The  last  five  lines,  here  rendered  "Oh I  swiftly-flying  heaven-racing 
messenger,"  etc.,  are  extremely  obscure.  It  is  possible  that  ishi  tafu  ya  (rendered 
"  Oh  !  swiftly  flying,"  in  deference  to  Motowori's  and  Moribe's  view)  may  be  but 
a  meaningless  refrain.  "  Heaven-racing  messenger  "  is  tolerably  certain.  Of  the 
rest  it  is  not  easy  to  make  sense.  Motowori  proposes  to  credit  the  five  lines  in 
question  with  the  following  general  meaning :  "  May  this  song,  like  a  messenger, 
"  run  do\vn  to  future  ages,  preserving  for  them  the  tradition  of  this  event  !'*  Moribe, 
in  his  Critique  of  Motowori's  Commentary,  supposes  the  lines  in  question  to  be 
an  addition  made  by  the  official  singers,  who  in  later  times  sang  these  songs  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dances.  Whatever  their  origin  and  proper  signification,  it  is  plain 
•  that  they  had  come  to  be  used  as  a  refrain^  from  which  the  first  two  lines  were 
sometimes  omitted,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  songs  further  on. 

B  The  drift  of  the  poem  is  this:  "Being  a  tender  maiden,  my  heart  flutters 
"  like  the  birds  on  the  sandy  islets  by  the  beach,  and  I  cannot  yet  be  thine.  Yet 
"do  not  die  of  despair;  fori  will  soon  comply  with  their  desires." — The  word 
nuye-kusa  (here  rendered  "  drooping  plant,"  in  acoordanoe  with  the  views  of  the 
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[Second  Sony  of  the  Pnnce8S^'\ 
*^  When  the  sun  shall  hide  behind  the  green 
'*  mountains,  in  the  night  [black  as]  the  true 
**  jewels  of  the  moor  will  I  come  forth. 
*'  Coming  radiant  with  smiles  like  the  morn- 
*'  ing  sun,  [thine]  arms  white  as  rope  of 
**  papor-mulberry-bark  shall  softly  pat  [my] 
'*  breast  soft  as  the  melting  snow ;  and 
"  patting  [each  other]  interlaced,  strcching 
**  out  and  pillowing  [ourselves]  on  [each 
"  other's]  jewel-arms, — true  jewel-arms, — 
**  and  with. outstretched  legs,  will  we  sleep. 
**  So  speak  not  too  lovingly.  Thine  Angust- 
**  ness  the  Deity-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears  I 
**  The  tradition  of  the  thing,  too,  this  !''" 
Qnamobrem  ea  nocte  non  coierunt,  scd  sequentis  diei  nocte  angnste 
coierunt. 


commentators)  is  a  Pillow-'Word  o{  somewhat  obscure  derivation. — The  vord  ehidori 
(rendered  "  dotterel "  throughout  this  translation)  denotes  in  its  modem  accep- 
tation, according  to  Messi's.  Blaldston  and  Pr^'cr,  "  any  kind  of  sandpiper,  plover, 
or  dotterel/'  Its  i)ropcr  and  original  signification  is,  however,  greatly  debated  by 
the  commentators,  and  some  think  that  it  is  not  the  sjiecific  name  of  any  kind  of 
bird,  but  stands  simply  by  apocope  for  tarhi-dori^  '*  rising  bird,'*  thus  designating 
any  kind  of  small  bird  that  rises  and  flies  along  near  the  beach. — The  word  na-dori 
(here,  in  accordance  with  Moribe's  view,  rendered  *' gentle  bird")  is  taken  by 
Motowori  to  mean  simply  '^  gentle,''  "  compliant."  But  both  the  constmotion  and 
the  context  seem  to  impose  on  us  the  interpretation  here  given.  Keichiyn,  in 
his  **  Ku-gan  Slw^"  interprets  the  whole  passage  differently ;  but  in  order  to  do  bo  he, 
without  Bufiicient  authority,  changes  the  reading!^  of  the  text  into  wa  tori,  "  my 
bird,"  and  na  tori^  "  thy  bird." — The  refrain  is  the  same  as  in  the  prenons  song. 

^  There  is  no  break  in  the  text ;  but  the  commentators  rightly  consider  the 
following  to  be  a  separate  poom. 

7  The  import  of  this  very  plain-spoken  poem  needs  no  elucidation. — Nubatamm 
(here  rendered  *'  true  jewels  of  the  moor  ")  is  the  Pillow- Word  for  things  black  or 
related  to  darkness.  The  '*  true  jewels  of  the  moor  "  are  supposed  to  be  the  jet- 
black  berries  of  the  hiafngi  (pron.  hiogi,  Ixia  chiiuntiis).  The  whole  .etymology  is, 
however,  not  absolutely  certain. — Of  which  of  the  two  lovers  the  words  "  coming 
radiant "  with  "  smiles  "  are  spoken,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  probably  reier  to  the 
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Again  Ihia  Deity's  Cliief  EmpreBs,'  Her  Angufltuess  the  Forward- 
Princess,  wns  very  jcalons.  So  tbe  Dei^  her  busband,  being  dietresaed, 
was  aboQt  to  go  up  £ri)m  Idzumo  to  tLe  Lund  of  Yamato  ;  aud  aB  bd 
stood  attired,  witb  one  unguat  band  on  the  suddlo  of  bia  august  borsa 
and  one  jiugust  foot  in  tbe  unguat  stirrup,  be  sang,  Biiying  ; 
"  When  1  take  and  attire  myself  bo  carefully 
"  in  my  august  garments  black  as  tbe  true 
"jewels  of  (he  moor,  aud,  like  tbe  birds  of  tbe 
"  offing,  looli  at  my  breast, — tboagb  I  raise 
"  my  fiua,  [I  say  that]  these  aro  not  good, 
"  and  cast  them  off  on  tbe  waves  on  the 
"  beach.  When  I  tRko  and  attire  myself  so 
"  carefully  in  my  uogast  garments  green  as 
"tbe  kingfisher,  and,  like  tbe  birds  of  the 
"  offiog,  look  at  my  breast, — though  1  raise 
"  my  fins,  [I  say  that]  these,  too,  are  not 
"  good,  and  cast  them  off  on  the  waves  ou 
"  the  beach.  When  I  take  and  attii'e  myself 
"  so  carefully  In  my  raiment  dyed  in  the  sap 
"  of  tbe  dye-tree,  the  potinded  madder  soogbt 
"  in  tbe  mountain  fields,  and,  like  the  birds 
"  of  the  offing,  look  at  my  breast, — though 
"  I  raise  my  fins,  [I  say  that]  they  are  good. 
"  My  dear  younger  sister.  Thine  AnguBtncsa ! 
"  Though  thou  say  that  thou  will  not  weep, — 
"  if  Like  tbe  flocking  birds,  I  flock  and  depart, 
"if,  hke  the  led  birds,  I  am  led  away  and 
"  depart,  thou  wilt  hang  down  thy  bead  Uka 
"a  single  eulalia  upon  the  mountain  and 
"  thy  weeping  shall  indeed  rise  as  the  miet  of 


I  lio  the  white  arms,  Btrnnge  though  Buah  an  cipcession  maj  appeal 
<  a  man.  The  goddcBB  rBprEsents  herself  and  her  lover  as  using 
itms  for  pillowB.    The  word  ■'  jewel-nrma  "  menus  simply  "  faeaatilul 
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'*  the  morning  shower.     Thine  Angnstness 
**  [my]  spouse  like  the  young  herbs !  The 
**  tradition  of  the  thing,  too,  this  !"- 
Then  his  Empress,  taking  a  great  august  liquor-cap,  and  drawing 
near  and  offering  it  to  him,  sang,  saying : — 

**  Oh  !  Thine  Augustness  tlie  Deity-of-Eight- 
**  Thousand-Spears !  [Thou],  my  [dear]  Mas- 
**  ter-of-thc-Grcat-Laud  indeed,  being  a  man, 
**  probably  hast  on  the  various  island-head- 


*The  meaning  of  this  poem  is: — ** I  start  for  Yamato,  there  to  search  for  a 
better  wife,  and  I  carefully  array  nivhclf  for  the  journey.  Black, — the  colour  of 
mourning, — is  not  fair  enough,  and  red  is  more  beautiful  than  green ;  so  it  is  on 
my  red  garments  that  my  choice  rests.  And  thou,  jealous  and  imperions  woman ! 
for  ail  that  thou  sayest  that  thou  wilt  not  heetl  my  going,  thou  wilt  weep  when 
I  depart  with  my  retainers  as  departs  a  flock  of  birds,  and  thou  wilt  bury  thy 
head  in  thy  hands,  and  thy  tears  shall  bo  as  the  misty  drops  of  the  morning 
shower." — The  words  hata  togi  (rendered  in  accordance  with  Motowori's  view 
by  "  raise  my  fins ")  arc  supposed  to  signify  "  raise  my  sleeve.'*  If  the  last 
syllable  were  found  in  any  text  written  with  a  character  not  requiring  the  use  of 
the  nigori  in  the  Japanese  transcription,  we  should  get  the  more  satisfactoiy 
reading  ha  tataki,  i.e.  "beat  my  wings;"  but  the  syllable  in  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  anywhere  so  ^^*rittcn  : — The  "  madder  "  is  in  the  original  akani,  here 
written  (but  doubtless  only  through  the  error  of  some  copyist)  atane.  The  wordi 
rendered  "sought  in  the  mountain  fields'*  might  also  be  translated  "sown  in 
the  mountain  fields,"  magi»hi\  "sought,"  and  }»r/^w>/</,  "  sowed"  being  thought 
to  bo  convertible. — The  words  "  my  beloved  "  represent  the  Japanese  itokoya  no, 
whoso  meaning  is  obscure  and  nmch  disputed. — The  words  "  when  I  am  led 
away  "  must  be  un'lerstood  as  if  they  were  Active  instead  of  Passive,  signifying 
as  they  do  "  whfn  I  lead  away  my  retinue  of  followers." — The  eulalia  (Eulalia 
japonica)  is  a  long  kind  of  grass  very  often  alluded  to  in  the  later  classical 
poetry. — The  words  ''  on  the  mountain  "  represent  the  Japanese  words  ^ama>to  iio, 
in  accordance  with  Motowori's  nnd  Hirata's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
(W  fi  °^  ll^  >f^)-  Ti^ho  j^riuni  J'tirir  interpretation  of  "  in  the  province  of  Yamato/* 
which  Keichiyu  adopts,  will  not  bear  invostij^ation. — It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  "  the  mist  of  the  niurninji:  shower"  nu-fins  nii.-t  separate  from  the  rain, 
or  is  simply  a  phras<^  for  tin'  rnin-'lrops  theinscnvt  -».  !\r.n«;\viiri  adopts  the  former 
opinion. — "Young  h^'l•b^,"  iC(iJca-h'ii«i,  in  iho  Til  low-Word  for  "spouse," — ^nowlj 
married  youths  and  maidens  b(!ing  likened  to  the  fresh-grown  grass.  The  refrain 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  that  found  in  the  two  previous  i^oems. 
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"  lands  that  thoa  aeest,  nod  on  every  beach- 
"  headland  that  thou  lookest  on,  a  wife  like 
"  the  youag  herbB,  Bat  as  for  mo,  alas  I 
"  being  a  woman,  I  have  no  mna  exci>pt 
"  thee  ;  I  have  no  spouse  except  tbee.  Bo- 
"  neatb  the  fluttering  of  the  ornamented 
"fence,  beneath  the  softness  of  the  warm 
■'coverlet,  beneath  the  rustling  of  the  the 
■■  cloth  coverlet,  [thine]  arms  white  ns  rope  of 
"  pBper-mulberry  bark  softly  patting  [my] 
"breast  soft  as  the  melting  snow,  and  patting 
"  [each  other]  interlaced,  stretching  out 
"  and  pillowing  [ourselves]  on  [each  other's 
"arms], — true  jewel-arms,  and  with  out- 
"  stretched  legs,  will  we  sleep.  Lift  up  the 
"  liixnriaul  august  liquor  !'" 
She  Laving  thus   sung,  they  at  once  pledged  [each  other]  hy  the 

cup  with  [their  Jmnds]  oa    [each  other's]    necks,'  and  are  at  rest  till 

the  present  time.     These  are  o&lled  divine  words.' 

'The  import  of  this  puem  neoilE  little  exploDutLoii  : — The  goddesit  fiajs  to  het 
}jii»biiiii],  "  Come  hack  and  live  with  uie,  and  qiiiiiF  tliis  golilet  u  a  fli^u  ot  recon- 
ciliation :  for  though  thou,  as  a  man,  mayeat  havu  a  vile  on  every  shore,  I  Ehall 
be  left  eulilarj  IE  thua  deport." — Xlie  "  oruamected  fence  "  ia  BuppoKed  ta  mean 
"  a  oH/tain  round  the  sleeping  place."— The  latter  part  of  the  poem  (ejioepting 
the  conclndin){  phrase)  is  a  repctitiCn  of  lines  that  have  already  occnrred  in  the 
iHiit  ode  of  Beet  XXIV  (note  7).  The  word  laU-maiaurate  (here  rendered  "  lift  np  ") 
occasiuns  Homo  diflioulty.  If  properly  signiJies  "present  to  a  scpeiior  ;"  bnt  liere 
it  muflt  be  tuken  to  mean  "  partake  of,"  as  the  goildese  is  speaking;  to  her  aponge 
himself,  unless  indeed  we  euppiise  the  final  words  of  the  song  to  lie  a  cummand  Hd- 
drcs^inl  to  oneol  her  Httenilnntii  tapreEeutlbocnpto  their  common  lord  and  master. 

>  This  is  the  probable  and  generally  aacapt«d  meaning  of  the  original  oF  thia 
i^Iause,  which  is  written  phonetically. 

s  Explained  by  Uoribe  to  mean,  with  reference  to  the  whole  story,  "  oonver- 
KHtion  abont  dirimi  events."  Motowor!  proposes  to  anpplemeut  the  character  J^, 
"  noii^-,"  to  the  two  <|^  19)  in  tlie  taitt,  and  to  take  the  three  tonethsr  na  deslitnat' 
!□);  tlje  natare  of  the  preceding  soilgfi,  in  aconriUnce  with  the  asnfje  in  other 
caBEB, — "  Rustic  Songs,"  "  Courtiera'  Songa,"  elo.  I(  this  view  were  adopted,  wo 
should  have  to  translate  by  "  Divine  Converse  Songs." 
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[sect.    XXVI. — THE   DEITIES  THE  AUGUST   DESCENDANTS  OP  THE 

DEITY   MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT-LAND. 

So  this  Deity  Master-of-tho-Grcat-Land  wedded  Her  Aagastness 
Torrent- Mist-Princess,  the  Deity  dwelling  in  the  inner  temple  of  Mana- 
kata,^  and  begot  cbildi-en :  the  Deit}'  Aji-sliiki-taka-biko-ne,'  next  his 
younger  sister  Her  Augustuess  Higb-Princess,*  another  name  for  whom  is 
Her  Angiistness  Princess  Uiider-Sbiuing.*  This  Deity  Aji-sbiki-taka-hiko- 
ne  is  he  who  is  now  called  the  Great  August  Deity  of  Kamo/  Again 
the  Deity  Master- of- the- Great-Laud  wedded  Her  x\ugustness  Priucess 
Divine-House-Sbicld^  and  begot  a  child:  the  Deity  Thing- Sign- Master.' 
Again  he  wedded  the  Deity  Bird-Ears,^  daughter  of  the  Deity  Eight- 


igee  Sect.  Xin.  Note  15  and  Sect.  XIV,  Note  2. 

^Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne-no-kami.  The  meaning  of  the  first  two  members  of 
this  compound  name  is  altogether  obscure.  Taka-hiko-tie  signifies  **  high-prince 
lord.'* 

*  Taka-hime-no-mikoto,  Taka-him*'.  is  supposed  by  Hirata  to  boa  mntilated 
form  of  Taka-teni-fihne,  "  High-Shining-Princess,"  which  would  mako  the  two 
names  of  this  personage  properly  complementary. 

*Shita-terU'himc-no-mikoto.  This  goddess  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
extremely  beautiful,  whence  perhaps  the  name,  which  might  be  taken  to  imply 
that  her  beauty  shone  forth  from  under  her  garments  as  in  the  case  of  So-towori" 
hime  (see  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  1>). 

*  Because  there  worshipped.    The  etymology  of  Kamo  is  not  clear. 
^Kajnu-ya-tate-hime-no-mikoto.     The  translation  here  follows  the    Chinese 

characters.  Another  proposal  of  ^lotuwori's  is  to  regard  the  syllables  ya-tate  as 
a  corruption  of  iya-taka-tt^ri,  "  more  and  more  high  shining,"  which  would  give  as 
for  thd  whole  name  in  English  "  Diviue-Moro-and-More-lIigh-Shining-Princess." 

'I.e.f  '*  the  Deity  who  gave  a  sign  of  the  thing  he  did.''  The  Japanese  origin&l 
is  Koto-ghiro-uiufhi-jW'kdmi.  The  translation  of  the  name  hero  given  follows 
Motowori's  interpretation,  which  takes  it  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  act  by  which 
its  bearer  symbolized  his  surrender  of  tlu?  sovereignty  of  the  land  to  the  descendant 
of  the  Sun-Godduss.  Lengthened  fi^rms  of  the  name  are  Yu-he-koto-Hhiro-nuthi'mh 
kami  ('•  the  Ueity  Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master")  and  Tsumi-ba-ya-he-koto-ithirO' 
7iimhi-no-kami,  the  first  three  syllables  of  which  latter  are  obscure.  Both  of  the 
lengthened  forms  are  supposed  to  contain  a  reference  to  the  manifold  •*  green 
branches "  mentioned  in  the  legend  referred  to,— that,  viz.,  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  Sect.  XXXII. 

^Tori-mimi-no-kami.  Motowori  suggests  that  tori^  "bird,"  may  be  bat  thfl 
name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 


« 
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Island-Possessor,^  and  begot  a  child :  the  Deity  Bird-Growing-Ears.^ 
This  Deity  wedded  Hina-teri-nakata-bichi-wo-ikochini,"  and  begot  a 
child  :  the  Deity  Land- Great- Wealth."  This  Deity  wedded  the  Deity 
Ashi-nadaka,^  another  name  for  whom  is  Princess-Eight-Bivers-and- 
Inlets,"  and  begot  a  child :  the  Deity  Swift- Awfal-Brave- Sahaya- 
Lord-Ruler."    This  Deity  wedded  Princess  Luck-Spirit,"  daughter  of 

^ Ya-shinia-muji-no-kami.  ** Possessor"  is  the  probable  meaning  of  muji, 
regarded  here  and  elsewhere  as  an  alternative  form  of  mochi.  Motowori  suggests 
that  Yashima  may  be  meant  for  the  name  of  a  district  in  Tamato,  in  which  case 
both  this  god  and  his  daughter  would  have  been  named  from  the  places  of  their 
birth  or  residence,  which  are  near  each  other  in  the  same  province. 

^^  Tori-naru-mi-no-kami,  The  above  interpretation,  which  is  proposed  by  Moto- 
wori, seems  more  acceptable  than  *' Bird-Sounding-Sea/*  which  the  Ghineae 
characters  yibld.  Tori,  "  bird,"  if  taken  above  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  mnst  be 
likewise  so  considered  here. — Motowori  reasonably  conjectures  that  a  clause  to  the  - 
following  effect  is  here  omitted :  "  He  wedded  such  and  such  a  princess,  daughter 
'' of  such  and  such  a  Deity,  and  begot  a  child:  the  Deity  Take-mi-na-gata**  [i.e. 
probably  Brave-August-Name-Firmj  (See  Sect.  XXXII,  Note  21).  Hirata's  text, 
in  his  << Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  ib  ^^Hj^Z^fUbHiifM'^^ 

"  The  text  is  here  evidently  corrupt,  and  Motowori  proposes  to  read  either 
Ilina-teri-uukata-bichi-ica-nO'kami  no  viusume  Iko-chini-no-kami^  which  would  give 
us  in  English  "•  the  Deity  Ikochini,  daughter  of  the  male  Deity  Hina-teri-nukata- 
bichi,"  or  else  to  take  the  whole  as  the  father's  name,  and  to  suppose  that  the  name 
of  the  daughter  has  been  accidentally  omitted.  Hina-teri  means  "  Bustic  Illumi- 
nator," and  the  name  resembles  that  of  a  deity  mentioned  in  Sect.  XIY,  Note  6. 
Nukata  and  Bichi  (or  Hiji,  reversing  the  position  of  the  nigori)  are  supposed  to  be 
names  of  places.    Ikochini  is  altogether  obscure. 

^'^Kuni-oshi-tomi-no-kami,  oshi^  as  in  other  instances,  being  considered  a  con- 
traction of  ohoshi,  *'  great." 

^^  Aifhi-nadaka-no-kami.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  a  personal  name  or,  aa 
I\Iotowori  supposes,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  goddess  resided.  He  quotes 
places  uamed  Ashidaka  and  Ashida ;  but  this  hardly  seems  satisfactory.  In  any 
case  the  name  remains  obscure. 

^*  Ya-kalia-yc.-hime.  The  translation  follows  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese 
characters  with  which  the  name  is  written.  It  is,  however,  also  open  to  us  to  con- 
sider Yaka-ha-ye  as  a  corruption  of  iya-ko-hayCj  *•  more  and  more  flourishing." 

^^  Hayainika-jw-take-sahaya-ji-nH-mi-no-kami.  The  syllables  sahaya  are  ob- 
scure, and  Motowori's  proposal  to  consider  them  as  the  name  of  a  place  has  only 
been  followed  in  the  translation  for  want  of  something  more  satisfaotoxy. 

^  Saki'tama-bime* 
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the  Deity  Heavenly- Awful- Master,"  and  begot  a  child :  the  Deity  Awful- 
Master-Prince."  This  Deity  wedded  Princess  Hina-rashi,"  daughter 
of  the  Deity  Okami,**  and  begot  a  child  :  the  Deity  Tahiri-kishi-maruxni." 
This  Deity  wedded  the  Deity  Princess-Life-Spirit- Luck-Spirit,"  daughter 
of  the  Deity  Waiting-to-See-the-Flowers-of-the-Holly,"  and  begot  a 
child  :  the  Deity  Miro-na-mi.^*  This  Deity  wedded  Princess  Awo-Duma- 
nu-oshi,"  daugliter  of  the  Deity  Master-of-Shiki-yama,"  and  begot  a 
child  :  the  Deity  Nunoshi-tomi-tori-naru-mi.*^  This  Deity  wedded  the 
Young-Day-Feniale-Deity,*"  and  begot  a  child :   the  Deity    Heavenly- 


"  Ame-no-mika-nuifhi-no-kainL 

^*  Mika-nushi-hiko-Jio-kami. 

^  Hina-rashi-hime.  Motowori  takes  Hina  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  rathi, 

to  be  an  apocopated  form  of  Uirmthi  or  some  »uch  word.    Bat  this  ia  mere  guesi- 
work. 

^ Okami-nO'kami .    Sec  Sect.  VIII,  Note  9. 

^Tnhiri-kishi-marumi-no-kamL  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  quite  obscure. 
Motowori  throws  out  the  Biiggestion  that  Tahiri  vaay  Ntnndfor  Tari-hiri  and Kiihi' 
vuirumi  for  Kizhima-Un-miy — Tari-hiri  and  Kizliima  being  names  of  places,  and 
t8U-mi,  as  usual,  being  credited  with  the  slguification  of  "  possessor." 

^Ikii-tama-saki-tamd'hime. 

^Ilihira-yi-jw-Hono-hana-mtnlzu-mino-knmi.  The  interpretation  of  the  name 
here  given  is  conjectural  as  far  as  the  words  *' waiting  to  see  "  (taken  on  Tomi- 
nobu*s  authority  to  be  the  most  hkely  meaning  of  madzn-mi)  are  concerned. 
Motowori  suggests  that  liUiira-fji  no  may  be  but  a  sort  of  Pillow- Word,  and  not 
part  of  the  actual  name  at  all,  and  the  rcmaiuing  characters  corrupted.  Hihira-gi 
rendered  *'  holly,"  is  i^roperly  the  Olea  Aqui folia, 

^ Miro-jia-mi-no-kanii .  Meaning  obscure.  Miro  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to 
bo  the  name  of  a  place,  and  na  and  mi  to  be  Honoriiio  appellations. 

^Awo-numa-nu-Oithi-hime.    Meaning  obscure. 

^Shiki-yama-nuxhi-7io-kaini.  Shiki-yama  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Echizen. 

^Nunoshi-tomi-tori-nurn-mi-no-kami,  Nuiw»hi  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
a  place,  and  identical  with  Nunoshi,  which  forms  part  of  the  mother*8  name. 
Motowori  takes  tomi  to  be  an  Honorific,  and  Tori  (as  previously  in  the  case  of  the 
deities  Tori-mimi  and  I'ori-uani'jni  (See  Notes  8  and  10)  to  be  the  name  of  another 
place.  The  translator  would  prefer  to  ttike  both  words  in  their  common  signifiea- 
tion,  and  (leaving  nuiioshi  asidti  as  iucumpreheusible)  to  render  the  rest  of  the: 
thus  :  **  Wealth-Bird-Growing-Ears." 

^  Waka-hiru-me-no-kami, 
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Hibftrft-Great-Long-Wind-Wefllth."  Thia  Deity  wedded  tlie  Deity  Toho- 
tsu-ma-chi-DG,*°  dangJiter  of  the  Deity  Heavenly-Pass  Boundary,"  and 
begot  a  child  :  tlie  Deity  Tobo-tsu-yama-zatl-tarftshi,"' 

From  the  above-mentioned  Deity  Eight -Is  laud -Ruler  down  to  the 

Deity   Toho-tsu-yama-zaki-tarashi  are    culled  the   Deitieu   of 

seventeen  generatioDB." 

[SBOT.    SSVII. — THB   L ITTLE- PRINCE -THE -RENO  WSED -DE  ITT.] 

So  when  the  Deity  Master- of- the- Great- Lund  dwelt  at  the  auguat 
cape  of  Miho'  in  Idzumo,  there  came  riding  on  the  crest*  of  the  waves 
in  a  boat  of  heavenly  Koijami'  a  Deity  dreseed  in  skins  of  gecBe*  flayed 

"Ame-Tio-hibara-oha-thi-na-dBmi-no-kami.  Mokiwori  Buppoaea  Hibara  to  be 
tbe  nnme  of  a  place,  a  view  which  the  trunalator  has  ailopteil  [or  want  of  a  better. 

"'  Tolui'titi-ma-chi-ne-jui-kaiai.  Uolowori  Bnpimaes  Tobotau  to  be  tbe  name  at 
It  place,  rind  tlie  remiuning  BjUables  to  be  Honorifios. 

"Seeaeot.  VI.  Noteao. 

"Tolio-t'ii-Tjama-taki-taraihi-BO-kaal.  Toho-tm  (lit.  "distant")  and  ^anui- 
xaki  {"  mouutaiii-ciipa ")  ore  both  oansiderad  b;  Motowori  to  be  nuuea  of  pbioea. 
Taraihi  Bignifies  ■'  perleut  "  or  "  perfection. "  Wo  might  porliapa  render  tbo  name 
thus :  "  Pertectioii-ot-the-Distant-Miiuntaia-CBpc." 

"/,<.  "Beveateei!  geuerationa  of  Deitiee."  But  the  construction  ia  onrioua. 
Motowori  pointa  out  tbat  there  is  here  an  error  in  the  oompntstion,  as  the  leit 
cnumeratea  but  fifteen  genei'atioiis.  The  namea  of  tbe  gods  and  goddesaca  men- 
tinned  in  tliia  seetioQ  offer  nnusual  difficullieB.  Motowori  Bija  that  it  ia  with 
hesitation  that  be  propo»!ea  man;  of  bis  interpretations,  and  it  is  with  still  greater 
hfiHilatinn  that  the  Irttnelator  hna  accepted  theiu. 

•Not  to  be  confouiiJpd  with  the  better  known  Miho  in  Buroga.    Tbo  derivation 

>The  character  uai^d  is  g,  which  proper!;  denotea  on  ear  of  rice  or  other 
grain. 

'What  pknt  tbe  author  intends  bj  thia  name  is  not  aaite  certain.  Tiia 
characters  ^  Sg  and  ^  lire  inrluual;  used  to  write  it  in  the  native  'l^oiks  of 
reference,  where  b1<^o  we  learn  that  it  prohnblj  correaponds  to  the  plant  known  in 
(litfercnt  provinces  of  modern  .Tapan  aa  ehichi-ffuia,  tombo-no-chitlii,  kagaralu  and 
saja-imo.  Wo  laaj  beat  nndecatand  tbe  Ampflopiii  utrlanafolia  to  have  been 
intended,  aa  the  jilant  is  described  ua  having  a  herr.v  three  or  (our  iiichea  long 
shaped  like  a  towel-gourd  {heeliima),  ao  that,  if  soooped  out,  it  would  fairly 
lesemhln  a  boat  in  miniature. 

<AUthe  authorities  are  agreed  in  oonaidering  the  character  U,  "goose."  to 
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with  a  complete  flaying,  who,  when  asked  his  name,  replied  not; 
moreover  the  Deities  who  accompanied  him,  though  asked,  all  said  that 
they  knew  not.  Then  the 'toad '^  spoke,  saying:  **  As  for  this,  the 
**  Crumbling  Prince*'  will  surely  know  it."  Tliereupon  [the  Deity 
Master-of-the-Great-Land]  summoned  and  asked  the  Grumbling-Prince^ 
who  replied,  saying  :  **  This  is  the  Little-Princo-tho- Renowned-Deity,' 
**  the  august  child  of  the  Deity-Producing- Wondrous-Deity.'*'  So  on 
their  then  respectfully  informing®  His  Augustnoss  the  Deity-Prod ucing- 
Wondrous-August-Ancestor,  he  replied,  saying  :  *•  This  is  truly  my 
**  child.     He  among  m}'  children  is   the  child  who  dipped  between  the 

be  a  copyist's  error ;  but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  character  which  should  be 
substituted  for  it.  Hirata  reads  JH), '*  wn-n,"  chani^'ing  the  i)lionetic.  "Wren" 
also  is  the  reading  in  "  One  account "  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  and  Muribc,  comment- 
ing thereon  in  his  '*  Idzn  no  Chi-Waki,''  thinks  that  *'  wren  ''  must  have  been  the 
bird  originally  intended  by  the  Iraniers  of  the  tradition.  Motowori,  following  a 
suggestion  of  the  editor  of  1G87,  prefers  to  cv)iisidt'r  the  rndical  for  "bird**  to  Lave 
been  put  by  mistake  for  the  radical  for  "  insect,"  und  reads  j^  which  signifies 
**  moth,"  especially  the  '*  silkworm  moth."  Motowori,  however,  proceeds  to  give 
to  the  character  in  question  the  Japanese  reading  of  hi-muahi  (lit.  *' fire-insect," 
i.e.  "  ephemera  "),  ^^hich  is  not  warranted.  'Jlie  proper  Japanese  reading  is  hihiru. 
The  best  would  seem  to  be  to  adopt  the  reading  JJ|,  "  moth." 

'^The  original  word  is  tani-fluku.  Its  derivation  and  the  name  of  the  specie! 
which  it  denoted  arc  alike  unknown.  Indeed  we  might  equally  well  translate  by 
»•  frog." 

^Kuye-hiko.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  here  adopted  is  Motowori'a. 
Tomiuobu  takes  Kiiye  to  be  tlie  name  of  a  place,  and  the  peisouage  in  question  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  scarecrows,  whence  the  tradition  connected  with  his  name. 

'^Sukuna-hiko-na-no-kamif  or  without  the  ni/fovi,  SnkunU'hikO'na'nO'kamu 
The  interpretation  of  the  name  here  followed  is  that  proposed  by  Motowori,  bat 
not  followed  by  Hirata  and  Moribe,  who  prefer  to  consider  it  antithetical  to  that 
of  Oho-na-muji,  "  the  Great-Name-Possessor." 

^  First  mentioned  in  Sect.  I,  Note  0.  Immediately  below,  his  name  is  given 
in  the  lengthened  form. 

*>  Motowori  (who,  strange  to  say,  is  followed  by  Hirata, — conf.  Sect.  XYm, 
Note  18)  interprets  the  two  cliaracters  (^  ±^  (liere  in  accordance  with  general  asage 
taken  to  signify  "  respectfully  informed";  as  "  infunned  and  took  up,**  thus  making 
it  appear  that  the  diminutive  deity  was  i)ersonally  taken  up  to  Heaven.  Sorely 
a  recollection  of  the  parallel  passag«5  in  the  "Chronicles,"  which  says  that*' a 
**  messenger  was  sent  up  to  inform  the  Heavenly  Pc-ities,"  should  have  prcseired 
the  commentators  from  thus  oUending  against  both  grammar  and  common 
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"  forli  of  my  hand,'*  So  do  ha  find  thou  become  brethren,  and  make 
"  and  coiiBOlidate  this  laud.""  So  from  IbiLt  time  forward  the  two 
Deities  the  Grcat-Name-PosseBaor  and  the  Li  ttle-Piiace-th  e-Ren  owned - 
Boitj'  made  and  conaolidated  this  land  conjointly.  But  afterwards  the 
Little-Prince-the-Keuowned-Deitj'  orosBcd  over  to  the  Eternal  Land." 
So  [the  Deity  here]  culled  the  Crumbling  Prince,  who  revealed  the 
Little-Prince-thflllenowiicd-Deity,  ia  what  is  now  [called]  the  scarecrow 
in  the  mountnin  fields.  This  Deity,  though  hia  legs  do  not  wnlk,  is  a 
Deity  who  knows  everything  in  the  Empire." 

'"  f. p.,  "slipped  awHy  betveen  my  lingers."  lu  the  lagend  »B  giren  in  the 
"  Cbroniclaa,"  the  lather  Biplaiiia  more  I'articiiliirly  that  the  Little-PrinDO-the- 
Benowncd-Deltj  had  been  a  bud  boy  who  run  awnj. 

"  For  au  eiplanatioc  a!  thin  eipressiou  nee  Sect.  XXIII,  Note  36. 

"  Toko-yo-no-kuiti  {^  (St  H).  Some  kiaii  ot  Paradise  or  Hades  is  meant,  aa  is 
proved  by  imiumcrable  relertnces  in  the  eaily  literature  ol  Japan  :  and  «e  laaj 
suppose  the  itlcA  to  have  lioi-n  Iiorrowed  from  the  Chinese  or  throufjh  them  from 
BnddliiBiit,  and  to  have  beeD  altemards  voguelj'  located  in  some  ilintsnt  cnnntry. 
lu  Sect.  LXXIT  ne  are  told  of  the  orange  having  been  hionghl  from  the  "Eternal 
Land  "  by  Tajima-mori,  who  ie  said  to  have  been  of  Eorean  eitraction.  Korea, 
which  iB  to  the  west  of  Japan,  and  the  Buddhist  paradise  in  the  vest  might  well 
be  oontoundiid  by  tradition,  thoegh  it  is  equally  open  to  dieouaaion  whether 
Soutliem  Ciiinn  or  even  tbe  Looclioo  lolaude  miyht  not  have  been  Iho?  vagnoly  de- 
signated. In  liny  case  it  was  a  diHtant  place,  imperfectly  known,  though  Bpecifieally 
nauieih  In  the  "  Chronicler,"  Tajima-iuori  ia  mode  to  Hay  that  it  is  "  the  retreat 
"  of  Gods  and  FairieB,  and  not  to  be  reacbed  bj  common  men." — Motowori's 
immense  cole  on  this  word  (nee  Yol.  XIl,  pp.  10-13  of  his  Commentary)  is  a 
HpLH:imen  of  the  epecioiis  nrgnmcnta  by  whiob  he  cndeavonm  to  ward  off  from  the 
Early  JapansHe  the  iuiputalion  ol  ever  liaving  horrowed  any  ideas  from  their 
neighbonrs.  He  wonld  have  ua  believe  that  Taba-yo  Ea  derived  from  inko  yori, 
"  tbence  "  (!)  and  that  the  nante  simply  deaotefl  foreign  countries  in  general.  This 
is  on  a  pnrVith  the  opinion  emitted  by  Arawi  HaknBclii  in  his  •'  Ko-ihi  TiCi," 
to  the  eScct  that  the  "Eternal  Lund"  wen  dimply  a  place  in  the  prevtnoe  ol 
Hitachi.  Tlie  latter  good  old  oommpntator  apparently  founded  liimsell  on  no  better 
reaBona  than  his  general  rejection  of  Bujiernatural  or  otherwise  perpleiing  lietails, 
Hjid  tbe  fuet  tbut  one  of  the  charauters  witb  which  tbe  name  of  the  province  in 
qneption  is  written  is  Hjf,  which  also  forma  part  ol  the  name  of  Toim-yo-tio-kiiiii. 

'■'' Litioally  "evBcytbing  beneath  Heaven."  ■■Beneath  Heaven  "  0^  f)  i '-*■ 
"  all  that  i^  beneath  the  Heavens,"  is  a  common  Chinese  phrase  for  the  Chtneae 
Empira,  wliicb  was  in  ancient  days  not  unnaturally  supposed  bj  its  inhabitants 
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[sect.   XXVm. — THE   AUGIJST-LUCK-SPIRIT-THE-AUGITBT- 

WONDROUS-SPmiT.^.J 

Therenpon  the  Deity  Master-of- the- Great-Land  lamented  himself, 
and  said  :  '*  How  shull  I  alone  be  able  to  make  this  land  ?*  Together 
*'  with  what  Deity  can  I  make  this  land  ?"  At  this  time  there  came  a 
Deity  illuminating  the  sea.  This  Deity  said:  ''If  thou  wilt  lay  me 
*'  to  rest'  well,  I  can  make  it  together  with  thee.  If  not,  the  land 
*'  cannot  be  made.'*  Then  the  Deity  Mas ter-of- the- Great- Liand  said  : 
''  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  manner  of  reverently  laying  thee  to  rest  ?" 
He  replied,  saying :  '*  Reverently  worship  me  on  Yamato's  green 
<<  fence,  the  eastern  mountain's  top."^  This  is  the  Deity  who  dwells 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Mimoro.^ 


[sect.   XXIX. — THE   AUGUST   CHILDREN   OF   THE   GREAT- HABVEST- 
DEITY   AND    OF   THE    SWIFT-]MOUNTAIN-DEITY.] 

So  the  Great-Harvest-Deity  wedded  the  Princess  [of?]  Inu,^  daughter 
of  the  Divine-Life-Producing- Wondrous-Deity,'  and  begot  children :  the 

to  form  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  expression  was  borrowed  by  the  Japanese 
to  deuignato  their  own  country.  But  its  use  by  them  had  not  the  same  plea  of 
ignorance  of  other  civilized  lands,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  China  and  Korea, 
and  had  tlienco  obtained  nearly  all  the  arts  of  life. 

^  In  the  V  Chronicles,"  this  is  given  as  the  designation  of  the  Deity  who  came 
over  the  sea,  and  Motowori  therefore  adopts  it  as  the  heading  of  this  Section. 

*For  an  explanation  of  this  expression  see  Sect.  XXIII,  Note  26. 

'I.e.  "if  thou  wilt  build  mc  a  temple."  The  original  might  also  be  rendered 
**  if  thou  wilt  worship  before  me,"  or  *'  at  my  shrine,"  or  "  if  thou  wilt  establish  a 
temple  to  me." 

*  J.e.,  on  Mount  Mimoro  which  stands  as  a  protecting  fence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province  of  Yamato.  Awu-kaki-yama^  ''green  fence  mountain,**  became  a 
proper  name  used  alternatively  for  Mount  Mimoro  (or,  according  to  the  later 
pronunciation,  Mimuro).  In  like  manner  Himukashi-yama  (in  the  later  language 
Hipnshi-yama)  ''  eastern  mountaiu,"  has  by  some  been  considered  to  be  a  proper 
name. 

^I.e.  •* august  house;"  so  called  probably  from  the  temple  of  the  deity. 

^Inu-hime.  Motuwori  supposes  Inu  to  be  the  name  of  a  place.  The  wotd 
properly  siginfics  '*  dog." 

^  Kamu-iku-minfU'hi'no-kami. 
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Deity  AugnBt-Bpirit-oftLe-Grest-Lftnd,'  nest  the  Deity  of  Kara,*  next 
tlie  Deity  Sohori,'  next  the  Deify  Wliite-Snn,»  nest  tiie  Sage-Deity.'  (Fiye 
Deities.')  Agalo  lio  wetliled  tbe  Refulgeut-PriiiceRs,'  and  begot  children  : 
the  Deity  Gre4it-Refulgent-Mountaiii-Dmolliug-GrHn(iee,'"u(iKt  the  Auguet- 
EtLfveEt -Deity."  Agsin  he  weildod  Princess  Ame-shiru-ktira-midzii," 
and  hegot  children  i  the  Deity  Oki-tKu-liiko,"  next  Her  Augiistnese  Oki- 

'  Olio-kiini-liii-tama-no-linmi. 

'  Kara-iio-himi,  ff  ffi.  Kara  eigmSes  Korea  oi  Chiim,  and  tlia  Tloity  thas 
named  apiJt'Fira  in  Ihe  "ChrdnicleB"  under  the  nnme  ol  i-so-tuifni  ("Pitty-Iold- 
"Valiaut),  of  whom  it  is  reJalM  tbnt  be  was  token  ovfr  to  Eursa  bj  hie  father 
Siua-ao-ao  (the  ■'  Impel uoub -Mule). 

'Siiborl-no-iami.  The  etymology  is  not  clear.  Hirata  derivea  the  nnme  from 
n  Verb  joru,  "  to  ride,"  "  to  go  in  a  boat,"  in  connection  with  tbe  Bloc;  (mentioned 
in  tbe  preceding  nele)  of  I-ao-takern  having  been  taken  over  to  Korea.  AiK^ording 
to  this  view,  SohoTi,  like  Kara-no-kami,  nould  be  an  alternative  name  of  f-io- 
tnkeru.     Bat  tbe  derivation  is  hutiirdoua,  to  nay  tbe  Irast. 

'  Shira-hi-no-kumi.  Motoivori  aupponts  iliira  hi  {^  R)  to  be  a  copyist's 
error  for  muhiilii  (^  H).  The  iBlter,  however,  does  not  mnke  Halisfsctory  sense, 
and  Tominoba  proposes  to  invert  the  aliitractera,  thus :  g  flj,  which  means  "  snn- 
oonfronting."    Motowori  eoggests  that  the  word  may,  after  all,  be  bnt  the  nama  of 

'' Hizhiri-no-kami,  wiitten  with  tbe  cbnracters  ^  m.  The  Grst  of  these  ii 
defined  as  eignifying  him  wLo  is  intaitively  wise  and  good,  i.e.  tbe  perfect  sags. 
But  perhaps  we  shonld  in  Archnio  Jnpauew  take  the  term  hiihiri  in  what  is  ita 
probable  native  etymological  sense,  viz.  "  nun-governing  "  (hi-ihiri,  H  {[[),  a  title 
properly  applied  lo  the  Japiineae  Emperura  as  deKceadaat!<  of  the  San-Goddess, 
and  oE  wbiob  the  oliaracter  £,  which  is  naed  of  tbe  Chinese  Monarcbs,  Li  only  an 
eqnivuleiit  in  so  far  uh  it,  too,  is  employed  as  an  HuiiorittQ  title. 

■Viz.  from  the  August-Spirit.of-lhe-Oieat-Land  to  tbe  Sage-Deity  inoIu«ive. 

">  Oho-kaga-ynma-to-omi-no-liami.  The  traoslation  follows  Hirata's  interpreta- 
tion, which  nearly  agrecB  with  that  proposed  by  Mnbucbi, 

"  Ml-tofhi-nfi-k"mi.  For  tbe  meaning  of  "  barveitt "  attnbnted  to  the  word 
tothi  see  Sect.  XX.  Nute  a. 

^  Anie-ihirii-knTa-midtii-hinie.  Tbe  name  might  tentatively  he  trannlaled 
tbna  ;  Heaven-Oovomiug-Freiih-PrinceHn-of-KBru.  Motowori  eaggest*  that  ami- 
sliiiu  may  be  but  a  sort  of  Pillow- Wi>rd  for  the  rest  ot  tbe  name.  A/na-lohii  it, 
lnnvever,  tbe  only  PiUow-Word  for  Earn  fooud  in  tbe  poems.  After  all,  Karn  may 
not  ht<re  be  the  name  of  a  place  at  nil. 

"Oki-t'a-hik'i-na-kami.  The  translator  vontDree  to  think  that  tbe  names  ot 
tbis  deity  and  the  neil  might  flimply  be  rendered  (in  aocordnnoe  with  llic  Gist 
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tsu-hime,^^  another  name  for  Tvhom  is  the  Deity  Great  Furnace- 
PrincesB :" — this  is  the  Deity  of  the  Furnace^*'  held  in  revereuce  by 
all  people.  Next  the  Deity  Great- Mountain-Integrator,"  another  name 
for  whom  is  the  Deity-Great-Master-of-the-Mountain-Eud :"  this  Deity 
dwells  on  Mount  Hiye"  in  the  land  of  Chika-tsu-Afumi,*  and  is 
likewise  the  Deity  dwelling  at  Matsu-no-wo"  in  Kadzunu,"  who 
uses    the      whizzing     harh.**       Next     the      Deity- of-the-Firo-in-the- 


character,  ^,  entering  into  their  composition)  **  Inner  Prince  "  and  **  Inner 
Princess  "  or  ••  Prince  of  the  Interior  "  and  *'  Princess  of  the  Interior.'*  Motowori 
however  suggests  that  Okitau  may  be  the  name  of  a  place,  while  Hirata  derives  the 
names  from  oki-Uuchi,  "  laid  earth,'"  finding  therein  a  reference  to  the  fnmaoe 
(made  of  clay)  mentioned  immediately  below. 

^*  Oki'Uu-hime-nn-mikoto. 

"  Oho-he-hime-no-kami. 

"  Kama-nokami  (jg  f^).  The  "  fnrnaco  "  means  the  "  kitchen."  Neither 
Motowori  nor  Hirata  informs  us  that  the  immense  popularity  of  this  Goddess,  as 
well  as  her  name,  can  clearly  bo  traced  to  China. 

"  Olio-yama-kuhi-nO'kami,  Tlie  meaning  of  kuhi^  here  (as  in  the  case  of 
Tsunu-guhi  and  Iku-guhiy  see  Sect.  U.  Note  4)  rendered  by  the  word  "  integrator,** 
is  open  to  doubt. 

"  Yama-suwe-no-oho-nushi-nn-kami.  Motowori  supposes  the  word  «Mire,  "  end," 
to  have  the  signification  of  **  top." 

^^  As  it  stands,  the  etymology  of  this  name  is  not  clear.  In  later  times  tlie 
mountain  was  called  Hi-yei  (]j^  g().  But  whether  the,  to  outward  appearance, 
native  name  IJiye  is  but  a  coiTuption  of  tliis  Cliinese  one,  or  whether  it  be 
true  that  the  latter  (on  this  hypothesis  bestowed  on  account  of  its  likeness  in 
sound  to  the  native  designation)  was  not  used  till  the  end  of  tho  eighth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century*,  as  \r  commonly  stated,  is  difficult  to  decide. 

^I.e.  '*  Close-Fresh- Sea."  Afumi  (moilern  pron.  Ow/,  for  aha-nmi)  alone 
signifies  "  fresh  sea,"  i.e,  "  lake."  This  province  contains  the  large  lake  comnionly 
known  as  Lake  Biha  {Biwa),  but  anciently  simply  called  "  the  Fres^h  Sea,"  as  being 
tho  lake  jKir  excelUnre  of  Japan.  When  one  of  tho  eastem  provinces  received, 
on  account  of  a  large  lagoon  or  inlet  which  it  contains,  the  name  of  ToliO'ttm' 
Afumi  (in  modern  pronunciation  Totomi),  i.e.  '*  Distant-Fresh-Sea,"  the  epithet 
Clo$e  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  tho  province  nearer  to  the  ancient  centre  of 
government. 

"  I.e.  Pine-tree-Declivity. 

*^I.e,  Pueraria-Moor. 

^This  passage  (FRl&^i^^'W  ^^^^  ^^  corrupt.  Mabuchi  proposes  to 
insert  the  character  ^  before  jjjjf ,  and  to  undertand  the  author  to  have  meant  to 


Yard;"  iiest  the  Deity  Asulia;"  nest  the  Deity  Hahigi  ;•■  next  tho 
Deity  Refulgeut-Mouutftin-DwelltDg-Griiiidoe;"  neit  the  Deity  Swift- 
Mouutftiu-Dwolling;"'  uexl  the  High  Deity-of-the-FirB-ia-the-Yai-d ;" 
uext  the  Great- Earth  ■Deity,*'  auether  name  tor  whom  is  the  Deity 
AufjiiBt-AnceBtor-of-Earth,"  (Xino  Dt-itiea,") 

tell  at  that  the  deity  was  worshipped  with  arrows,  that  U  to  bilj,  that  arrowa  were 
offered  at  his  elirine.  Motoworj's  proposal  to  consider  ffi  ai  an  error  (or  A  or  f|^ 
and  to  interpret  the  elanee  thus :  "  the  Dcily  who  was  changed  into  an  arrow  "  is 
alsu  worth;  of  notioe.  But  a  liirthei  Busgostiuu  of  his  to  read  fi  (or  J^  and 
to  iuterprat  Ihua ;  '■  the  Deilj  of  the  Bed  Arrow,"  Beunia  bcit  o(  all  nheu  taken  io 
QOLinectiou  \dtlj  the  tradilion,  which  lie  qooCea  [rom  the  "  Topograph;  ol  Yaina- 
iliiro."  to  the  effect  that  this  god  took  the  ehapo  of  a  red  arrow  lo  gain  accesa 
to  his  luiatress  Tmnn-yori-hinK,  suth  B  Icaoatomiati^on  being  one  of  the  common- 
pi  aote  of  Japanese  m;th. 

"A'i/Ki-laii-Aiiio-iami.  The  iiiterpretation  o(  tliis  name  here  adopted  ia  not 
Motowuri'H,  who  takes  hi  in  the  sense  of  "vondrons,"  bnt  Hirata's.  The  latter 
author  makes  it  clear  that  this  ileilj  {Soi  -aiiom  Niha-laka-Ua-ki-mhlijmi,  i.e.  "the 
fflgh-Dtity-of-the-rho-iu-tlie-Tard,"  ia  but  a  nUghlty  aiuphfted  ileaignalion)  wm 
none  other  than  ibe  aboTe-mentioned  Deity  of  the  Kitchen,  and  his  name  an  io- 
elusivc  one  for  the  pair  o(  deities  Oki-Uu-biko  and  Oki-t$u-hme. 

"  Asaha-no-knmi.  The  aigniSoatiou  of  tliis  name  is  obscure,  and  Motowori'a 
piopaaal  to  derite  it  Irooi  athi-nihn,  "  (oot.placo,''  beoaaee  the  god  io  qucstiou  may 
hi!  supposed  to  protect  the  place  on  which  people  aland,  is  not  altogelber  convinoiiig, 
lu  fact  be  himsulf  ooly  advances  it  with  hcsilation.  It  should  be  added,  howerer, 
that  Uii-aU  stamps  it  with  his  special  approval,  as  he  does  also  Motowori's  derivft- 
tiou  of  the  following  name,  llahiyl. 

^'  Hahigi-tto-kami.  Obacure,  but  iDgcniously  derived  b;  Hotowori  from  hahi- 
iri-gimi,  i.e.  "  eutcriug  prince,"  the  deity  io  qaestion  being  supposed  to  have  been 
the  r-'peciul  protector  of  the  entiance:]  to  Louses,  and  to  have  theoce  received  hia 
iiame.    Mr.  Satow  has  tranalated  it  in  the  Kituals  SB  "  Eotrauoo  Limit." 

*>  Kiiga-i/ama-to-omi-iiu-kami.  The  name  is  idmoat  identical  with  that  in 
Kote  10. 

^  Ila-yaiaa-ta-no-kami.  The  interpretalion  of  the  name  in  that  proposed  b; 
Mutowori.  and  which  ueemx  tolerably  satisfactory. 

'"'  Niha-taka-tta-hi-iw-kami.    Bec  Note  24. 

'"  Oho-tiuehi-no-karni. 

^'  Tiachi-no-mi-oya-no-kniai, 

^  Tliia  number  is  obtained  if  (as  is  perhaps  permissible  From  a  Japanene  point  of 
view)  we  euutider  Oki-liu-Mlto  and  Oki-tm-himi:  en  forming  a  single  deitv.  Other- 
wUe  there  are  ten.  A  similar  remark  appUea  to  the  namt>er  aixteen  meutioned 
immediately  below.  ' 
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In  the  above  papagraph  the  children  of  the  Great-Harvest-Deity, 
from  the  Deity  Augast-Spirit-of-the-Grcat-Land  down  to  the 
Great-Earth-Deity,  are  altogether  sixteen  Deities. 
The  Deity  Swift-Mountain-D welling"  wedded  the  Deity  Princess* 
of- Great -Food,^    aud    begot    children:    the   Deity   Yoang  -  Mountain- 
Integrator  ;^  next  the  Yoiing-Harvest-Deity  ;^  next  his  younger  sister  the 
Young- Rice -Transplantiug-Fcmale- Deity  ;^  next  the  Water- Sprinkling- 
Deity  ;^   next   the   Deity-of-the-High-Sun-of-Summer,*  another    name 
for  whom  is  the  Femalc-Deity-of-Summer  ;*^  next  the  Autumn-Princess  ;* 
next  the  Deity  Stem-Harvest  ;**  next  the  Deity  Lord- Stem- Tree- Young- 
House-Rope.** 

In  the  above  paragraph  the  children  of  the  Deity  Swift-Moantain- 
Dwelliug,  from  the  Deity  Youug-Mountain-Integrator  down  to 
the  Deity  Lord-Young-House- Rope,**  are  altogether  eight  Deities. 

M  See  Note  28. 

^  See  Sect.  Y,  Note  8.  The  fact  that  this  goddess  is  related  to  have  been 
previously  killed  (see  Sect.  XVII)  causes  Motowori  some  embarrassment. 

^  Waka-yama-kuhi-no-kami. 

^Waka-toshi-nokami.  Motowori  proposes  (considering  this  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  four  tliat  follow)  to  take  icaka-toshi  in  this  place  in  the  signification 
of  *'  the  first  sprouting  *'  of  the  young  rice.  The  five  deities  whose  birth  is  here 
mentioned  seem  collectively  to  represent  the  natural  succession  of  agricultnral 
operations  throughout  the  year. 

*7  Waka-sa-7ia-me-7io-k(ivii, 

^  Midztt-nwki-no-kami. 

^Natsu-tdka-tnti-hi-nO'kdmi.  Motowori*s  interpretation  of  ^t  as  *' wondrone** 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  that  here  adopted,  according  to  which  it  signifies  **  enn.** 
His  view  would  give  us  in  English  '*  the  Summer-High- Wondrous-Deity.** 

*o  Natsu-no-nic-no-ka7ni, 

^Aki-hime-HO-kami. 

^  Kuku-toffhi-no-kami.  The  word  kukuy  "  stem,"  seems  to  allude  to  the  length 
of  the  well-grown  rice. 

*^Kuku-ki-waka-inuro-t8una-nc-no-kamL  Motowori  supposes  this  god  to  haTe 
been  the  protector  of  houses,  and  interprets  the  name  to  denote  the  beams,  and  the 
ropes  with  which  the  beams  were  bound  together.  The  word  here  read  (Mina, 
**  rope,"  is  written  with  the  character,  "Q,  and  might  perhaps  be  readered  "pae« 
raria."  But  as  in  early  times  the  tendrils  of  such  creeping  plants  formed  the  only 
substitute  for  rope,  the  two  renderings  come  to  have  very  nearly  the  same 
signification. 

^  The  name  is  here  abbreviated  in  the  original  to  fFa^-mttro-tcuiuMie-fio-taRl. 
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[sect.   XXX. — THE  AUGUST  DELIBERATION  FOR  PACIFTING  THE  LAND.] 

The  Heaven -Shining- Great -Aagast- Deity  commanded^  saybg: 
**  The  Luxuriant  -  Beed  -  Plains- the  -  Land-of-Fresh-Rice-ears-of-a-TboaB- 
**  and- Autumns, — of  Long-Five-Hundred-Autamns ^  is  the  land  which  my 
**  august  child  His  Augustness  Tr nly-Conqueror-I- Conquer- Conquering- 
**  Swift -Heavenly -Great-Great-Ears*  shall  govern."  Having  [thus] 
deigned  to  charge  him,  she  sent  him  down  from  Heaven.^  Hereupon  His 
Augustness  Heavenly- Great-Great-Ears,  standing  on  the  Floating  Bridge 
of  Heaven,*  said  :  **  The  Luxuriant  -  Reed  -  Plains  -  the  -  Land  -  of-  Fresh- 
"  Rice-ears-of-a- Thousand- Autumns, — of  Long-Five  -  Hundred  -  Autumns 
**  is  painfully  uproarious, — it  is."*  With  this  announcement,  be  im- 
mediately re-ascended,  and  informed  the  Heaven- Shining- Great- August- 
Deity.  Then  the  High -August-Producing- Wondrous-Dei  ty*  and  the 
Heaven -Shining^  Great -August -Deity  commanded  the  eight  hundred 
myriad  Deities  to  assemble  in  a  divine  assembly  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,^  and  caused  the  Deity  Thougbt-Includer*  to 
think  [of  a  plan],  and  said:'  *<  This  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains  is 
*'  the  laud  with  which  we  have  deigned  to  charge  ouif  august  child  as 
''the  laud  which  he  shall  govern.     So,  as  he  deems  that  violent  and 


^  l'oyo-ashi-hara-7io-chi-aki'nO'naga-i-ho-aki'nO'midzu-hO'no-kuni,  i.e.,    freely 

■ 

rendered,  "  ever  fruitful  Japan  with  its  reed-covered  plains  and  its  luxuriant  rice- 
fieias." 

^  See  Sect.  XIII,  Note  18.  Henceforward  this  tremendous  name  is  mostly 
abbreviated  to  Ame-no-oshi'lio-mimi  (probably  signifying  "  Heavenly-Great-Great- 
Ears.") 

^  So  iu  tbe  original.  The  sense,  however,  is  rather  **  told  him  to  descend  from 
Heaven  ;"  for  he  did  not  actually  go  farther  than  the  top  of  the  '*  Floating  Bridge,'* 
and  never  came  down  to  earth. 

*  See  Sect.  Ill,  Note  3. 

*  The  words  '•  it  is  "  stand  for  ari  keri  in  the  original.    Conf,  Sect.  X,  Note  1. 
^  Tnka-vii-musU'hi'iio-kami,  first  mentioned  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 

work.    In  this  legend  this  god's  name  is  constantly  coupled  with  that  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  who  alone,  up  to  this  point,  had  appeared  as  the  ruler  of  Heaven. 
7  See  Sect.  XHI,  Note  12. 

*  See  Sect.  XVI,  Note  7. 

^  The  meaning  must  be,  as  Motowori  suggests,  that  the  story  'was  told  first, 
and  the  Deity  Thought-Includer  asked  for  his  advice  after  be  bad  beard  it. 
SUP.  VOL.  X. — 22. 
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**  savage  Earthly  Deities^  are  numerous  iu  tbis  land,  which  Deity 
"  shall  WO  send  to  subdue  them  ?"  Then  the  Deity  Though t-Includer 
and  likewise  the  eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  took  counsel  aud  said  : 
**  The  Deity  Ame-no-ho-hi"  is  the  one  that  should  be  sent.*'  So  they 
sent  the  Deity  Ame-no-ho-hi ;  but  he  at  once  curried  favour  with  the 
Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land,  and  for  three  years  brought  back  no 
report. 

[sect.    XXXI. — THE    HEAVENLY-YOUNG-PRINCE.] 

Therefore  the  High-August-Producing- Wondrous-Deity  aud  the 
Heaven  -  Shining  -  Great  -  August  -  Deity  again  asked  all  the  Deities, 
saying.  **Tho  Deity  Ame-no-ho-hi,  whom  wo  sent  down  to  the 
**  Central  Land  of  llced-Pliiins,  is  long  of  bringing  back  a  report.* 
**  Which  Deity  were  it  best  to  send  on  a  fresh  mission  ?"*  Then  the 
Deity  Thought-Includer  replied,  saying :  "  The  Heave nly-Yonng-Prince,* 
**  son  of  the  Deity  Heaven's-Earth- Spirit*  should  bo  sent."  So  they 
bestowed  on  the  Heavenly-Young-Priiice  the  heavenly  true  deer-bow 
and  the  heavenly  feathered  arrows,*^  aud  sent  him.  Thereupon  the 
Heavenly- Young-Prince,  descending  to  that  hind,  at  once  wedded 
Princess  Under-Siiining,'^  daughter  of  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great- 
Land,^  and  moreover,  planning  how  he  might  gain  [possession  of]  the 
land,  for  eight  years  brought  back  no  report.     So  then  the  High- August- 


wSce  Sect.  I,  Note  11. 

"  Sec  Sect.  XIII,  Note  19. 

1  Literally,  •'  lonj<  brings  back  no  report." 

> Literally,  '*  to  scud  again."    The  same  expression  occurs  below. 

^Avic-rcuka-hiko.    All  the  commentators  agree  that  it  is  hi  order  to 
disapprobation  of  this  god*s  wickcihiess  that  the  title  of  Deity  or  Angustness  u 
never  coupled  with  his  name. 

*  Ania-t^u-kuni-t'nna'no-hamL 

'^ Ame-no-kako-ijumi  and  ame-no-htilia-yn.  In  Sect.  XXXIV  these  weapons  are 
mentioned  under  the  slightly  altered  iiuuios  of  amc-no-luizhi-yumi  (**  heavenly 
vegetable  wax-tree  bow  '')  and  nme-no-hihn-ya  ('•  lioavenly  deer- arrows.")  A  latjge 
bow  made  of  vegetable  wax-tree  {liUus  succedanco)  wood,  and  arrows  with  broad 
feathers,  are  supposed  to  be  intended. 

^Shita-teru-hime.     See  Sect.  XXVI,  Note  4. 

'^OhO'kuni-nushi-no'kdmi.    Sec  Sect.  XX,  Note  17. 
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Producing' Wondrous-Deity  and  the  Heaven-SLining-Great-Augast-Deity 
again  asked  all  ihe  Deities,  [saying]  :  *'  The  Heavenly- Yomig-PriDce  is 
*^  long  of  bringing  back  a  report.^  Wbieb  Deity  shall  we  send  on  a 
'*  fresh  mission  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  Heavenly- Yoang-Prince's  long 
''  tarrying  ?"  Thereupon  all  the  Deities  and  likewise  the  Deity  Thoa|[ht- 
Includer  replied,  saying :  "  The  pheasant  the  Name-Crying-Female* 
**  should  be  sent,"  upon  which  [the  High-August-Producing- Wondrous- 
Deity  and  the  Heaven  -  Shining  -  Great  -  August  -  Deity]  charged  [the 
pheasant] ,  Saying  :  **  What  thou  shalt  go  and  ask  the  Heavenly- Young- 
"  Prince  is  this  :  '  The  reason  for  which  thou  wast  sent  to  the  Central 
*'  ^  Land  of  Reed-Plains  was  to  subdue  and  pacify  the  savage  Deities  of 
**  *  that  laud.  Why  for  eight  years  bringest  thou  back  no  report  ?*  " 
So  then  the  Crying-Female,  descending  from  Heaven,  and  perching  on 
the  multitudinous  [-ly-branching]  cassia- tree ^^  at  the  Heavenly -Young- 
Priuce's  gate,  told  him  everything  according  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Heavenly  Deities.  Then  the  Heavenly- Spying- Woman,"  having  heard 
the  bird's  words,  spoke  to  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince,  saying :  "  The 
''  sound  of  this  bird's  cry  is  very  bad.  So  thou  shouldest  shoot  it  to 
**  death."     On  her  [thus]  urging  him,  the  Heavenly- Young- Prince  at 


8 Literally,  "  long  brings  back  no  report."         ' 

^Na-jiaki-vie.  If  the  view  here  taken  of  the  meaning  of  the  Japanese  expres- 
sion be  correct  (it  is  that  preferred  by  Motowori  and  Hirata),  the  pheasant  would 
seem  to  have  been  8ui)po.sed  to  cry  out  its  own  name, — in  Archaid  Japanese 
Jiiijiild.  The  syllables  nu  naki  7ne,  however,  lend  themselves  eqnally  well  to  the 
interpretation  of  "  nameless  female,"  and  are  in  the  *'  Chronicles  "  found  written 
with  characters  liaving  that  signification.  Another  reasonable  opinion  is  that  the 
name  should  he  connected  with  the  tradition  mentioned  farther  on  of  the  pheasant 
having  been  the  mourner  (lit.  '*  crying  female,"  naki-vie)  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Heavenly- Young-Prince.  In  this  case  the  word  na,  **name,"  would  have  to  be 
considered  rciliindant,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  the  next  time  the  name  is 
mentioned,  we  find  simply  naki-mey  •'  crying  female,"  without  the  syllable  in 
question. 

^^Katnurn-no'ki,  variously  written  J^,  ffl,  §  ;fc,  i^  ;fc»  and  phonetically  Jp  ^ 
^.  Though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  what  tree  is  intended,  the  weight  of 
authority  and  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  cassia,  which  plays  a  part 
in  Chinese  mythology.  In  modem  parlance  the  kaUura  is  a  tree  whose  Latin 
name  is  Ctrcidiphyllinnjaponicum. 

^^  Ama-no-sagn-me. 
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ouce  took  the  heavenly  vegetable  wax- tree  bow  and  the  heavenly  deer- 
arrows  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Heavenly  Deities,  and  shot  the  pheasant 
to  death.  Then  the  arrow,  being  shot  up  upside  down"  through  the 
pheasant's  breast,  reached  the  august  place  where  the  Heaven -Shi  uing- 
Great- August-Deity  and  the  High-Intcgrating-Deity"  were  sitting  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven.  This  "  High-Integrating- 
Deity "  is  another  name  for  the  High-August-Producing- Wondrous- 
Deity.  So,  on  the  Higli-Integrating-Deity  taking  up  the  aiTow  and 
looking  at  it  [he  saw  that]  there  was  blood  adhering  to  the  feathers  of 
the  arrow.  Thereupon  the  High-Intcgrating-Dcity,  saying :  **  This 
**  arrow  is  the  arrow  that  was  bestowed  on  the  Heavenly-Young-Prince," 
showed  it  to  all  the  Deities,  and  said  :  ^^  If  this  be  an  arrow  shot  at  the 
**  evil  Deities  by  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince  in  obedience  to  our  com- 
'*  mand,  let  it  not  hit  him.  If  he  has  a  foul  heart,  let  the  Heaveuly- 
**  Young-Prince  perish"  by  this  arrow."  With  these  words,  he  took 
the  arrow  and  thrust  it  back  down  through  the  arrow's  hole,"  so  that 
it  hit  the  Heavenly-Young-Priuce  on  the  top  of  his  breast"  as  he  was 
sleeping  on  his  couch,  so  that  he  died.  (This  is  the  origin  of  [the  sajiDg] 
*  Beware  of  a  returning  arrow.'"j     Moreover  the   pheasant  returned   not. 

^  This  expression,  as  Motowori  explains,  signifies  onl}'  that,  as  the  arrow  was 
shot  from  below  straight  up  at  a  pheasant  perching  on  a  branch  overhead,  the 
feathers,  which  arc  properly  considered  to  form  the  top  part  of  the  arrow,  were 
naturally  underneath. 

"  Taka-gi-jio-kami.   The  name  is  VTittou  with  the  characters  S(  ^fc  Vfl.  which, 

taken  ideograph  icnlly,  wi)uld    give  us   in  English   '*  High -Tree-Deity."    Bnt  the 

translator  has  little  d'>ubt  but  that  Motowori  is  coiTect  in  considering  7|c  to  be  here 

used  phonetically,  an<l  the  sylbiblo  <//,  which  it  repre<%ents,  to  be  a  contraction  of  guhi 

(tor  kuhi),  it&elf  dorivcd  from  kumu,  and  best  rendered  by  the  Verb  **  to  integrate.** 

"  In  Japanese  vuuinre,  lit.  "turn  aside,"  •'  become  crooked,"  i.e.,  "come  to  a 
bad  end." 

"  I.e.,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sky  through  which  the  arrow  had 
entered,  or  whicli  tlio  an-ow  had  made  for  itself. 

i«  Literally  "  hi-li  hre.M«<t-hill." 

'"The  sentmce  placed  between  brackets  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  he  an 
B'ldition  to  the  text  mri'l*?  by  j-ome  copyist  wlx)  had  iu  his  mind  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  "  Clironiclc-.''  In  tlic  "  Ikcoords  of  Ancient  Mattt'i-s  Keviswd  "  the 
two  characters  answering  to  our  word  *'  bj^ware  "  are  onjittcd,  and  the  reanlting 
meaning  is  :  "  This  was  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  sending  back  arrows,"  i^,^  of 
shooting  an  enemy  with  the  aiTow  he  had  himself  just  used. 
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So  this  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  proverb  which  speaks  of  '  the 
pheasant  as  sole  messenger.'^  So  the  sonnd  of  the  wailings  of  the 
Heavenly-Youug-Priuce's  wife  Princess  Under- Shining,  re-echoing  in 
the  wind,  reached  Heaven.  So  the  Heavenly- Yoang-Prince^s  father,  the 
Deity  Heaveu's-Earth-Spirit,  and  his  wife  a&d  children*'  who  were  in 
heaven,  hearing  it,  came  down  with  cries  and  lamentations,  and  at  once 
built  a  moupring-hoase  there,^  and  made  the  wild  goose  of  the  river*^ 
the  head- hanging  bearer,**  the  heron  the  broom-bearer,  the  kingfisher 
the  person  of  the  angust  food,  the  sparrow  the  pounding-woman,"  the 

^^The  import  of  the  proverb  seems  to  be  that  an  embassy  should  always 
consist  of  more  than  one  person.  This  is  Motowori*s  view,  based  on  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  ^  as  hita^  which  he  identifies  with  hito,  "  one  ** ;  and  it  agrees 
well  with  the  story  in  the  text.  Hirata,  who,  in  his  *'  Exposition  of  the  Ancient 
Histories,"  following  the  version  of  the  legend  given  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  narrates 
two  pheasant  embassies, — the  male  bird  being  sent  first  and  (as  it  did  not  return) 
the  female  afterwards, — takes  the  character  in  the  proper  sense  belongiog  to  it  in 
Chinese,  and  interprets  the  words  of  the  proverb  to  mean  **  the  pheasant's  hurried 
embassy." 

^^  I.e.,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  Heavenly-Toung-Prince,  who  had  been  left 
behind  by  him  in  Heaven  when  ho  went  on  his  embassy  to  Idzumo. 

20/.^.,  in  the  place  where  he  died.  The  "  mourning  house  "  was  used  to  keep 
the  corpse  in  till  it  was  finally  buried. 

^^  Some  of  the  commentators  believe  this  bird  to  be  a  separate  species,  and 
Moribe,  who  says  that  he  saw  one  at  the  estuary  near  Euhana  in  Ise,  describes  it 
as  **  rather  slenderer  than  an  ordinary  wild  goose,  with  longer  legs  and  a  higher 
back."  If  we  accepted  this,  the  better  English  translation  would  be  "  river  wild 
goose." 

22  The  original  of  this  expression  {kisari-mocki)  is  very  obscure  even  in  the 
*'  Chronicles,"  by  whose  ideographic  reading  the  translator  has  been  guided,  and 
liein^  here  written  phonetically  becomes  more  conjectural  still.  The  most  likely 
ojiinion  is  that  it  signifies  one  bearing  on  his  head  the  food  to  be  offered  to  the 
corpse,  though  if  this  view  be  adopted,  the  office  of  the  mourner  in  question  may 
peem  to  resemble  too  closely  that  of  the  kingfisher.  The  latter  has  however  been 
FiipiKjscjl  to  have  brought  fish,  while  the  goose  may  have  brought  rice.  Another 
proposal  is  that  the  goose  brought  the  food  and  the  kingfisher  cooked  it,  while  the 
.sparrow,  as  mentioned  below,  performed  the  intermediate  operation  of  pounding 
the  rice.  (See  Motowori's  elaboratl  note  on  this  word  in  Vol.  XIIT,  pp.  47-48  of  his 
Commentary). 

2«0r  simply,  "  the  pounder." 
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pheasant  the  weeping  womnn  ;  and,  Laving  thus  arranged  matters,  they 
disported  themselves'^  for  eight  days  and  eight  nights,  At  this  time 
the  Deity  Ajishiki-taka-hiko-ne^  came  and  condoled  on  the  mouruing 
for  the  Heavenly  -  Young  -  Prince,  whoreupot  the  Heavenly  -  Young- 
Prince's  father  and  wife  who  had  come  down  from  I{eaven  be- 
wailed themselves,^  saying :  *'  My  child  is  not  dead,  no  !  My  lord 
**  is  not  dead,  no  !*'  and  with  those  words  clung  to  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  bewailed  themselves  and  lamented.  The  cause  of  their 
mistake  was  that  the  two  Deities  closoly  resembled  each  other  ia 
countenance  :  so  therefore  they  made  the  .mistake.  Thereupon  the 
Deity  Ajishi-ki-taka-hiko-ne  was  very  angr}-,  and  said  :  "  It  was 
**  only  because  he  was  my  dear  friend  that  I  came  to  condole.  Why 
•*  should  I  be  likened  to  an  unclean  dead  person  ?*' — and  with  these 
words  ho  drew  the  ten-grasp  sabre"  that  was  augustly  girded,  on  him, 
and  cut  down  the  mourning-house,  and  kicked  away  [the  pieces]  with 
his  feet.  This  was  on  what  is  called  Mount  Mourning*^  at  the  source 
of  the  River  Awimi'*  in  the  land  of  Minu."^  The  great  sword  with 
which  ho  cut  [the  mourning-house  to  pieces]  was  called  by  the  name 
of  .Great-Blado-Mo wer,*^  another  name  by  which  it  was  called  being  the 


*^The  parallel  pasnago  of  the  "Chronicles'*  tells  us  that  "  they  wept  and 
wailed  and  sang  for  eight  days  and  ciglit  nights/' 

"See  Sect.  XXVI,  Note  2.  He  was  brother  to  the  Heavenly -Yoang-Prinee*! 
wife. 

^'^The  author  of  the  "Perpetual  Commcntury  on  the  Chronicles  of  Japan '* 
tells  use  that  these  tears  were  tears  of  joy.  Doubtless  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
text ;  yet  the  repetition  of  the  words  "  bewailing  "  and  "  lamenting  "  is  ourions. 

"SeeSect.  Vm.  Notel. 

^Mo-yama,    No  such  mountain  is  now  known. 

^Aicimi-gaha.  No  buch  river  is  now  known.  According  to  the  charaoten 
with  which  it  is  written  the  name  signifies  "  Knot-grass-Seeing  Biver." 

^Afterwards  called  Mine.  This  province  probably  received  its  name,  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Explanation  of  Japanese  Names "  suggests,  from  mi  nu,  i.e., 
*'  three  mooi's,"  from  the  large  moors  of  Kagami,  Awo,  and  Scki-ga-hara  which  it 
contains.    The  modern  commentators  prefer  to  derive  it  from  ma  nu,  **  tma 


moor." 


^^OhO'ha-kari,     The  name  might    also  be    rendered  *' Great  Leaf-Mower." 
The  translator  has  followed  Hirata  in  omitting  the  nt^ori  from  the  syllable  km. 
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DivinC'Keen-Sabre.'*  So  when  the  Deity  Aji-shiki-iakft-hiko-ne  flew 
away  in  his  anger,  his  yoanger  sifter  Her  Aagustness  the  High-Princess 
iu  order  to  reveal  his  august  name,  sang,  saying : 

'*  Oh  I  'tis  the  Deity  Aji-shiki-Taka-Hiko-Ne 
**  traversing  two  aagnst  valleys  with  the  re- 
*'  fulgence  of  augnst  assembled  hole-jewels,  of 
**  the  augnst  assembled  jewels  worn  roond 
**  her  neck  by  the  Weaving  Maiden  in 
**  Heaven !"" 
This  Song  is  of  a  Rustic  Style." 

[sect.    XXXII. — ABDICATION   OP  THE   DEITY  ICASTEB-OF-TflS- 

GREAT-LAND.] 

Hereupon  the  Heaven- Shining-Great- August-Deity  said:    "Which 
**  Deity  wore  it  best  to  send  on  a  fresh  mission?"**  Then  the  Deity 

0 

•-  Kanui-do-titurugi, 

«8The  meaning  of  the  Song  is :  "Oh!  this  is  ^Iji-sWW-taifea-WJko-n^,  whose  re- 
**  f  iilgciicc,  similar  to  that  of  the  jewels  worn  by  the  Weaving  Maiden  lA  Heaven,  shines 
*'  afar  across  hills  and  valleys." — The  translator  does  not  follow  those  oommeniators 
who  emend  ana-dama^  "  hole-jewels  "  to  aka-damay  **  red/'  i.«.  "  resplendent 
jewels,"  as  the  frequent  reference  in  this  and  the  other  ancient  books  to  the  string 
on  wiiich  beads  were  strung,  and  the  presence  in  ancient  tombs,  etc.  of  nmnbers 
of  such  beads  with  holes  drilled  through  them  (they  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  ku'laiama,  i.e.  "  tul>e-jewels  *')  renders  sach  an  emendation  unnecessary.  The 
''  Weaving  Maiden  in  Heaven  "  is  evidently,  notwithstanding  Motowori's  endeavonr 
to  disprove  the  fact,  the  Chinese  Chih  Nil,  a  personification  of  a  LyrsB,  to  whom 
there  are  countlcsr^  allusions  in  Chinese  literature,  and  who  also  became  a  frequent 

theme  of  the  later  Japanese  poets. 

8*  Or,  "  barbarous  stylo."  Motowori  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  various 
names  of  styles  of  Songs  found  in  the  early  literature  by  asserting  that  they  are 
simply  derived  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Song  in  question,  and  that,  for 
instunce,  in  the  present  case,  the  title  of  Biistio  Song  was  bestowed  on  the  poem 
only  b(cau5^e  in  the  *' Chronicles "  it  is  coupled  with  another  which  lends  itself  to 
Bucli  an  iutorpretation.  Moribo  gives  his  sanction  to  this  view ;  but,  though  it  is 
dillicult  to  explain  many  of  the  titles  on  any  otheir  theory,  the  trauBlator  thinks 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  generally  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  the  numerous 
ca^es  which  contradict  it,  and  of  which  its  supporters  can  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  whole  subject  of  the  titles,  of  the  manner  of  singing,  etc.,  of  the 
ancient  poems  is  indeed  involved  in  obscurity. 

1  Literally,  "  to  send  again." 
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Thouglit-Includer  and  likewise  all  the  Deities  said  :  ''He  who  is  named 
**  the  Deity  Majestic-Point-Bhide-Extcuded*  and  dwells  in  the  Heavenly 
**  Rock-Dwelling  hy  the  source  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,  is  the 
'*  one  that  should  he  sent ;  or  if  not  this  Deity,  then  this  Deity's  child, 
**  the  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Mnle-Deity,'  might  be  sent,  Moreover,* 
**  owing  to  this  Deity  Heavenly-Poiut-Blade-Extended  having  blocked 
**  up  and  turned  back  the  waters  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,  and 
**  to  his  dwelling  with  the  road  blocked  up,  other  Deities  cannot  go 
[thither].  So  the  Heavenly-Decr-Deity*  should  be  sent  specially  to 
**  ask  him."  So  then  the  Heavenly-Deer-Deity  was  sent  to  ask  the  Deity 
Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extcndcd,  who  replied,  saying  :  **  I  will  obey, 
**  and  will  respectfully  serve  you.  Nevertheless  on  this  errand  •  ye  shonld 
**  send  my'  child,  the  Brave- Awfiil-Posscssing-Male-Dcity,*'® — [and  with 
these  words]  immediately  ofl'ered  [his  son  to  the  Heaven- Shiniug-Great- 
August-Deity].  So  the  Deity  Heavenly-Bird-Boat*  was  attached  to 
the  Brave- Awful-Possossing-Male-Deity,  and  they  were  sent  off.  There- 
fore these  two  Deities,  descending  to  the  little  shore ^°  of  Inasa"  in  the 

^  ItnU'Ho-ico-ha-bari  no  kami.  We  liave  already  seen  (Sect.  VIII,  Note  16)  thii 
name  {mimi><  tlio  title  of  Deity)  an  the  appellation  of  the  sword  with  which  Izanagi 
("the  Male-Who-Invites  *')  decapitutwi  liiR  son  Kagu-tsu-chi  ("Shining  Elder") 
for  having  by  his  birth  caused  the  death  of  Izauami  (**  the  Female-Who-Invites.") 
This  sword's  alternative  name  a)>pcars  immediately  below  as  the  alternative  name 
of  this  deity, — Ame-no-wo-ha-bari-m-kami,  i.e.,  "the  Deity  Heaven ly-Point-Blade- 
Extcnded."  Motowori's  gloss  to  the  effect  that  the  deity  was  the  tpirit  of  the 
^ord  has  no  warrant  from  the  text. 

^Tiike-viika-dzu-chi'iio-tpo-no-kavii,    See  Sect.  VIII.  Note  7. 

*Here,  as  in  Sect.  IX.  (Note  6)  the  character  fi.,  "  moreover,"  occurs  where 
some  other  Conjunction  would  soem  more  appropriate  both  in  Jaiiauese  and  in 
English.    We  may  hero  understand  it  to  be  used  for  ••  but." 

'^Avie-no-kaku-no'kami,  The  interi)retation  of  kaku  as  "deer"  is  Hlrata*8. 
See  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  XXII,  p.  6,  and  catif.  the 
remarks  on  Mount  Kaf^u  in  Sect.  VU.  Note  12  of  this  translation. 

^Literally,  *'  in  this  road." 

7  The  First  Pergonal  Pronoun  is  here  represented  by  the  hmnble  character  f|, 
"  servant." 

8  See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  7. 
^Tori-bune-no-kami.    See  Sect.  VI,  Note  24. 

"The  word  "  httle  "  is  merely  a  sort  of  Honorific  Expletive. 
(  The  true  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful;  for  Motowori*8  propoeal  to 
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land  of  Idznmo,  drew  their  swords  ten  hand-breadths  long,^  stnok  ihem 
npside  down^  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  seated  themselves  cross-legged'^ 
on  the  point  of  the  swords,  and  asked  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great- 
Land,  saying  :  '*  The  Heaven- Shining-Great- Augnst-Deity  and  the  High- 
"  Integrating-Peity  have  charged  ns  and  sent  ns  to  ask,  [saying]:  '  We 
** '  have  deigned  to  charge  oar  august  child  with  thy  dominion,  the 
'*  *  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains,  as  the  land  which  he  should  govern. 
**  *  So  how  is  thy  heart  ?"  '"  He  replied,  saying  :  **  I"  am  unable  to 
'*  say.  My  child  the  Deity  Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master"  will  be  the 
<'  one  to  tell  you  ;  but  he  is  gone  to  Gape  Miho^^  to  pursue  birds  and 
*'  catch  fish,  and  has  not  yet  returned."  So  Then  the  Deity  Bird-Boat 
was  sent  to  summon  the  Deity  Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master,  who,  on 
being  gi-aciously  asked,  spoke  to  the  Great  Deity  his  father,  saying: 
'*  I  will  obey.  [Do  thou^']  respectfully  present  this  land  to  the  angust 
**  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  ;" — and  thereupon  he  trod  on  [the  edge 
of]  his  boat  so  as  to  capsize  it,  clapped  his  heavenly  departing  hands 
in  the  fence  of  green  branches,  and  disappeared.*^     So  then  they  asked 

derive  it  from  xna  se,  supposed  to  mean  *' no  or  yes"  (^  i!^»  in  allusion  to  the 
question  here  put  to  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Laud  is  a  mere  fancy,  and  does 
not  provide  for  the  alternative  forms  ItcLsa  and  Iia$ay  which  occur  in  other  docu- 
ments. 

^  See  Sect.  VHI,  Note  1. 

"  I.e.,  as  Motowori  explains,  hilt  downwards. 

"  The  •*  Chronicles  "  say  that  they  •*  squatted.' 

^  I.e.,''  What  sayest  thou  to  this  our  decree?' 

i«  Here  and  below  the  humble  character  g|,  *'  servant,"  is  used  for  the  First 
Personal  Pronoun. 

"  Ya-he-kotO'8hirO'nU'8hi-nO'kami.  For  this  diflicult  name  see  Sect.  XXVI, 
Note  7. 

isSeeSect.  XXVU,  Notel. 

^Or,  "We  will." 

^  I.e.,  He  capsized  his  boat  and  himself  into  the  sea, — the  place  being  one 
where  (as  is  still  done  in  Japan)  a  large  space  of  shallow  water  had  been  fenced  in 
with  posts,  and  stuck  over  with  branches  of  trees,  a  single  opening  being  left  for 
fish  to  enter  by, — then  clapped  his  hands  in  token  of  departure,  and  sank  to  the 
bottom.— This  is  Hirata's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
is  differently  understood  by  Motowori,  whom  Mr.  Satow  has  followed  in  one  of  his 
notes  to  the  Ilituals  (see  Vol.  VII, Pt.  11, p.  122 of  these  "  Transactions"),  rendering 
it  thus :    *'  He  then  trod  upon  the  edge  of  his  boat  so  as  io  overturn  it,  and  with 

8UP.  VOL.  X. — 23. 
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the   Deity  Mastcr-of-tlie-Groat-Land,   snyiug  :      **  Thy  son  the   Deity 
**  Thing-Sign- Master  has  now  spoken  thus.     Hast  thou  other  sons  who 
should   speak?"     Hereupon  he  spoke  again,   saying:     "  There  is   my 
other  son,  the  Deity  Brave-August-Name-Firm.^    There  is  none  hcside 
**  him."     While  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  Deity  Brave- August-Name- 
Firm  came  up,  bearing  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers  a  thousand-draught 
rock,^aud  said  :  **  Who  it  is  that  has  come  to  our  land,  and  thus  secretly 
**  talks  ?     H  that  he  fo,^*^  I  should  like  to  have  a  trial  of  strength.     So 
**  I  should  like  to  begin  by   taking  thine  august  hand."    So  on    his 
letting  him  take  his  august  hand,  his  touch  at  once  turned  it  into  an 
icicle,  and  again  his  touch  turned   it  into  a  sword-blade."     So  then  he 
was  frightened  and  drew  back.     Then  on   the  Brave-Awful-Possessing- 
Male-Deity  wishing  to  take  the  hand  of  the  Deity  Brave- August-Name- 
Firm,   and  asking  permission   to   take  it  in   return,    lie   grasped    and 
crushed  it  as  if  it  were  taking  a  young  reed,  and   cast  it  aside,  upon 
which  [the  Deity  Brave-August-Name-Firm]  fled  away.     So  when   [the 
Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity]  pursuing  after  him,  came  up  with 
him  at  the  Sea  of  Suha^  in  the  land  of  Sliinanu,^*'  and  was  about  to  slay 

"his  bauds  crossed  back  to  back  (in  token  of  consent),  transformed  his  boat  into  a 
*'  green  fence  of  brandies,  and  disappeared."  A  careful  toniparison  of  the  remarks 
in  ^[otowori's  Commentary  (Vol.  XIV,  pp.  lO-lU)  witb  those  in  Hirnta's  *'  Exposi- 
tion of  tbc  Ancient  Histories  "  (Vol.  XXII,  pp.  50-65)  and  with  the  text  itself,  as 
also  witli  the  text  of.  the  parallel  passage  in  the  '•  Clironicles,"  has  however  left 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  translator  that  Hirata's  view  is  the  correct  one. 

^^Take-tni'iia-fiata-no-kami.  The  iiitcipretatiou  of  the  name  is  that  proposed 
by  Motowori. 

*2  I.e.,  a  rock  which  it  would  take  a  thousand  men  to  lift. 

*^This  expression  Foenis  here,  as  Motowori  snya,  to  be  nRe<l  in  the  sense  of 
'*  Come  on  I"  It  has  survived  in  the  modern  word  FurabUf  which  sometimes  has 
that  meaning. 

^I.e.,  the  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity's  hand  turned  first  into  ao  icicle 
and  next  into  a  swonl-blade  on  being  touched  by  the  Deity  Brave-Aagust-Name- 
Firm,  to  the  alarm  and  hurt  of  the  latter. 

**  I.t'.y  the  Lake  of  Suha.  No  satistnctor}*  etymalogy  of  the  name  is  forthcoming. 

** In  later  times  called  Shiivino.  The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  is  that 
which  connects  it  with  yJtina-zaha,  **  mountainous  ascents,*' — an  oppropriate 
enough  name  for  the  province  in  question.  It  is,  however,  more  probably  derived 
from  tthinUf  the  name  of  a  tree  resembling  the  lime  (Tilia  cordata)  and  nu  or  no, 
•*  moor." 
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liim,  the  Deity  Bravo-Angnst-Nflme-Firm  anid  :  "  I  will  obey.  8Uy 
"  me  not.  I  -n-ill  go  to  no  otlier  plnce  Lut  this,  iieitber  will  I  go 
"  agninst  tbe  commaud  of  my  fivtber  tbe  Deity  Mastor-of-tbe-Gieat- 
"  Laud.  I  will  not  go  agniusl  tbe  words  of  tbe  Deity  Eight- Fold -Tbing-  - 
"  Sign-Master.  I  will  yield  op  tliis  Central  Laod  of  Beed-Plnins  ac- 
"  cording  to  tbe  command  of  the  angust  child  of  tbe  Heiivenly  Deities." 
So  tbey  returned  again,  and  asked  tbe  Deity  Master- of- tbe- Great- Land 
[stiying]:  '•  Thy  children  the  two  Deities  the  Deity  Thing- Sign- Master 
"  and  tbe  Deity  Brave- August- Name-Firm  have  said  that  they  will 
"  follow  mid  not  go  against  the  commands  of  the  august  child  of  the 
"  Heavenly  Deities.  So  Low  ia  thy  heart?"  Then  he  replied,  saying: 
"  According  hs  the  two  Deities  my  children  have  eaid,  I  too  will  not  go 
"  Bgniuat  tJiem.  In  accordance  with  tbe  [benveitly]  command,  I  will  at 
"  once  yield  up  this  Central  Land  of  Reed-Piains.  But  as  to  my  place 
"  of  residence,  if  ye  will  make  stout  tbe  tern  pie- pillars  on  tbe  nether- 
"  most  rock-bottum,  and  make  high  the  cross-beams  to  tbe  Plain  of 
"  High  Heaven  like  tbe  rich  and  perfect  august  nest  where  the  nugasti 
"  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deities  rules  the  siiecessiou  of  Heaven's  sun, 
"  and  will  deign  to  establish  me,  I  will  bide  in  tbe  eighty  (less  than  a 
"  liuiiilred)  road-windings,  and  wait  on  bim.  Agnin,  &b  fur  my  children 
"  the  hundred  and  eighty  Deities,  if  the  Deity  E  igbt- Fold -Thin  g- 
"  Sign-Master  will  be  tbe  Deities'  august  rear  and  van  and  wilt 
^'respeetfully   serve   them,    there    will  be    no    disobedient    Deities."" 

'"I.e.  "ItjBwill  build  me  a  temple  founded  on  the  nethermost  rooka  and 
"rtacliing  ap  to  HeRvea  lilcp  unto  tbe  august  residenoe  of  the  Heaveuly  Deit;  who 
"iacoraiDK  to  replace  inp  as  sovereign  opgn  earth,  I  will  vauish  to  Hades,  nnd 
"  tserve  him  tliers ;  and  as  lor  the  Gads  mj  cbildicn,  aoae  of  them  will  rehel 
"  agaiust  their  nair  Lord,  if  the  Dsity  Thing-Sigu-Maatar  he  accepted  oa  the 
*-  protecter  of  his  escort." — Some  uf  the  eiiiceasions  ia  the  origiual  staud  in  need 
of  eipl amotion.  S'li,  here  rendered  "ne'^t"  in  accordance  with  tbe  charscter  ^ 
employed  in  writing  it,  may  meaii  "  lattice  "  {](),  and  refer  to  the  IstticB-weik  over 
the  hole  tu  the  chimney  at  the  roof.  The  "  sucvfBnioa  of  Heaven's  sun"  (in 
JspnuBF^e  aiaa  Ini  hi-tnugi)  mcaus  the  inheritanee  of  the  soveraigoty  at  Japan,  or 
of  IdKumo.  Honiolarndtii  ("  Itss  than  a  hundred  ")  ia  the  Fillow-Word  for  ya-io, 
"eighty,"  and  for  some  otlwr  woi'ds;  it  must  be  disregarded  inntakine  sense  of  any 
soiitBuce  ill  nhlch  it  occura.  The  "  eiglily  toail.windiags  "  signify,  sa^ii  Muloworl, 
Mdly  h'Dg  nn;."  and  are  hero  meant  for  the  long  road  loading  to 
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Having  thns  spoken  [he  hid  himself.^  So  in  accordance  with  his 
word,**]  they  built  a  heavenly  august  abode  on  the  shore*  of  Tagishi*^ 
in  the  land  of  Idzumo  ;  and  the  Deity  Wondrous- Eight- Spirits,"  grand- 
son of  the  Deity  of  Water- Gates ,^  was  made  butler  to  offer  np  the 
heavenly  august  banquet,  when,"  having  said  prayers,  the  Deity  Won- 
drous-Eight-Spirits  turned  into  a  cormorant,  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  took  in  his  mouth  red  earth  from  the  bottom,  made  eighty 
heavenly  platters,  and,  cutting  sea- weed  ^  stalks,  made  a  fire-drill  mortar, 
and  made  a  fire-di-ill  pestle  out  of  stalks  of  komOj^  and  drilled  oat  fire, 
saying :     '*  This  fire  which  I  have  drilled  will  I  burn  until,  in  the  Plain 


Hades  or  for  Hades  itself  (Conf.  Sect.  XCYI,  Note  7).  In  rendering  the  last 
sentence  of  the  passage  (that  commenciug  "Again,  as  for  my  children,**  etc.), 
which  is  particularly  vague,  the  translator  has  been  guided  by  Motowori*! 
opinion,  which  seems  the  most  satisfactory  one.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  deities  whoso  rear  and  van  the  Deity  Thing-Sign-Mastcr  is  to  become, 
those  who  are  about  to  escort  the  new  sovereign  down  from  heaven. 

^I.e.,  disappeared. 

^The  passage  placed  within  brackets  is  supplied  by  Motowori  to  fill  ap 
evident  omission  in  the  text. 

«>Literally  ♦'  little  shore."    See  Note  10  to  this  Section. 

'1  The  derivation  of  'TagUhi  is  doubtful;  but  cojif.  Sect.  LXXXIX,  Note  8. 
Motowori  remarks  that  we  seem  to  have  here  the  old  name  of  the.place  now  known 
only,  on  account  of  the  temple  which  it  contains,  as  Kidzuki  no  Oho-yauhiro,  i^» 
**  the  pestle-hardened  great  shiine." 

^ Kushi-ya-iama-no-kamL  Motowori  proxK)ses  to  consider  tama  as  a  ooo- 
iraction  of  tamuke,  **  ofTering,"  and  to  take  the  name  to  signify  **  the  Deity  of 
Wondrous  Increasing  Offfriugp."  Hirata's  interpretation,  which  is  followed  in 
the  translation,  seems  bettor,  as  tbe  term  "  eight  spirits"  or  '*  eight  [fold]  spirit" 
accords  with  the  religious  role  attributed  to  this  Deity  without  necessitating  any 
hazardous  philolor^Mcal  conjectures.  The  actual  character  used  to  write  the  diflpnted 
word  is  5,  "  jewel.'' 

88  See  Sect.  VI.  Note  9. 

8^  The  word  '*  wlion  "  must  be  nndei-stood  resumptively,  as  signifying  that  the 
way  in  which  he  carried  out  his  task  was  by  turning  into  a  cormorant,  tnnltiwg 
platters,  etc. 

8^It  is  uncertain  wh«tli(:r  the  word  me  (j{{  YtT)>  here  rendered  sea-weed,  is  a 
general  designation  or  the  name  of  a  particular  npecies. 

8<^  Supposed  to  bo  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  the  modem  hon-dahara  {Haloehloa 
maeraiittia). 


I 
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^*  of  High  Heaven,  the  soot  on  the  heavenly  new  lattiee  of  the  gable  of 
*'  His  AuguBtness  the  Wondrous-Divine-Prodacer-the-Angast- Ancestor'' 
*'  hang  down  eight  hand-hreadths  ;  and  as  for  what  is  below  the  earth,  I 
*'  will  bake  down  to  the  nethermost  rock-bottom,  and, — the  fishing  sailors, 
*'  who  spread  their  thousand-fathom  ropes  of  paper- mulberry  and  angle, 
'*  having  with  many  shouts  drawn  in  and  landed  the  large-mouthed 
'*  small-finned  perch, — I  will  offer  up  the  heavenly  true  fish-food  so  that 
**  the  split  bamboos  bend."^  So  the  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity 
re-ascended  [to  Heaven],  and  reported  how  he  had  subdued  and  pacified 
the  Central  Land  of  Beed-Plains. 

87  Kainu-mu8U-bi-mi-oya-nO'kami, 

^  The  translator  has  followed  Moribe  in  the  interpretation  of  the  first  part  and 
Hi  rata  in  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  extremely  difficult  passage, 
which  is  a  crux  to  all  the  commentators,  but  whose  general  sense  at  least  is  this :  '*  I 
*'  will  continue  drilling  fire  for  the  God's  kitchen,  until  the  soot  hangs  down  from 
"  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  the  Ancestral  Deity  in  Heaven  above,  and  until  the  earth 
*'  below  is  baked  down  to  its  nethermost  rocks ;  and  with  the  ^e  thus  drilled  will 
**  I  cook  for  him  the  fish  brought  in  by  the  fishermen,  and  present  them  to  him  in 
"  baskets  woven  of  split  bamboo^  which  will  bend  beneath  their  weight." — ^Another 
plausible  iutcrpretation  of  the  original  expression  rendered  by  these  last  two  words 
is  that  they  are  simply  the  Pillow- Word  for  towotco-towowo  m^  "  bending."  The 
rope  with  whicb  the  fishermen  are  supposed  to  have  angled  is  described  in  detail  by 
Hirata  (*'  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  21)  as  a  long  rope 
from  whicb  other  strings,  each  with  a  hook  attached,  depended,  and  is  said  by  him 
to  be  still  ill  use  in  tbe  provinces  of  Shimofusa  (Shimosa)  and  Hitachi.  The  **  lattice 
of  tbe  gable  "  must  be  understood  to  mean  bamboo  lattice  covering  a  hole  beneath 
the  gable,  which  served  as  a  chimney.  Motowori's  remarks  on  this  passage  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  39-42  of  his  Commentary,  and  Moribe's  on  the  words  to-daru 
ama  no  nihi-su  (rendered  *'  on  the  heavenly  new  lattice  of  the  gable ")  in  his 
"  Examination  of  Difficult  Words,"  Vol.  H.  pp.  26-29;  the  latter  especially  are 
Will  worth  perusal  by  the  student.  Mr.  Satow,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Hituals,  (See  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  U,  p.  209  of  these  **  Transactions"),  gives  a 
somewhat  divergent  rendering  of  this  passage,  following,  as  he  does,  the  interpreta- 
tiou  given  by  Motowori.  It  is  as  follows:  **  The  fire  which  I  have  drilled  will  I 
*'  burn  until  the  soot  of  the  rich  and  sufficing  heavenly  new  nest  of  the  pabbnt 
''  Kami-muKubi  in  heaven  hangs  down  many  hand-breadths  long,  and  the  earth 
'lieluw  will  I  bake  down  to  its  bottom-most  rocks,  and  stretching  a  thousand 
''  fatlioniB  of  paper-mulberry  rope,  will  draw  together  and  bring  ashore  the 
"  liBhermau's  large-mouthed  small-finned  suzukU  [and]  will  offer  up  the  heavenly 
"  fish-food  on  bending  spUt  bamboos." 
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[sect.    XXXni. — THE   AUGUST   DESCENT   FROM   HEAVEN   OP   HIS 
AUGUSTNESS   THE   AUGUST    GRANDCHILD.] 

Then  the  Heaven -Shinhig- Great -August -Deity  and  the  High- 
Integra  ting-Deity*  commanded  and  charged  the  Heir  Apparent*  His 
Augustness  Truly  -  Conqueror  - 1  -  Conquer  -  Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great- 
Ears*  [saying:  **Tho  Bravo-AwfulPosscssing-Male-Deity]  says  thai 
**  he  has  now  finished  pacifying  the  Central  Ijand  of  Reed-PIain8.  So 
"  do  thou,  in  accordance  with  our  gracious  charge,  descend  to  and 
**  dwell  in  and  rule  over  it.**  Then  the  Heir  Apparent  His  Angastness 
Truly  -  Conqueror-I-  Conquer-  Conquering-  Swift -Heavenly-Great- Great- 
Ears  replied,  saying:  **  While  I*  have  been  getting  ready  to  descend, 
**  there  has  been  born  [to  me]  a  child  whose  name  is  His  Aagustness 
**  Heaven  -  Plenty  -  Earth  -Pltjnty  -  Heaven's  -  Sun-Height-Prince-Rice-ear- 
**  Buddy- Plenty.**   This  child  should  bo  sent  down."    ["As  for  this  augasi 

1  Takagi-no'kami.     See  Sect.  XXXI.  Note  13. 

>It  will  be  remembored  that  this  goil  was  son  of  the  Sun-goddess  (or  of  her 
brother  Susa-no-wo,  **  the  Impetuous  Male"; — see  Sect.  XII.  Note  18,  and  also  the 
first  two  sentences  of  Sect.  XIV  and  the  first  scutcnco  of  Sect.  XV).  The  character! 
rendered  '*  Heir  Apparent  are  -jli^  ^,  which  form  the  usiml  Chinese  equivalent  of 
that  term,  and  were  borrowed  by  the  Japanese.  Motowori's  reading  of  tliem  if 
Hi-tsugi  no  viikoj  "  Prince  of  the  Sun*s  Succession,"  has  no  authority  bat  hit 
own  patriotic  fancy. 

"For  this  tremendous  name  see  Sect.  XIII  Note  18. 

*The  humble  character  f5|,  "  Her\'ant  "  is  used  for  the  First  Personal  Pronoim. 

'^Ame-nigiithi-kHni'tiigishi-ama'Uu-hi-iUika-hiko-hO'no-ni-nigi'Jio-mikoto,  Ex- 
cepting as  regards  the  final  gi  of  ni-nigi,  which  it  is  purely  better  with  Hirata  to 
consider  as  helping  to  form  the  word  nigij  "  plenty,*'  than  to  take  it  as  a  separata 
word  signifying  *'  lord,*'  as  Motowori  does,  the  translation  follows  Motowori*s  in- 
terpretation of  the  various  component  parts  of  this  tremendous  name,  which  is 
mostly  abbreviated  to  its  latter  portion.  It  is  precisely  to  this  latter  portion  (the 
syllables  hiko-ho-iio-ttigi)  that  considerable  doubt  attaches.  Ho  might  mean  •*fire*' 
rather  than  ''  rice-ears,"  and  Motowori  himself  suggests  that  ni-nigi  should  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  jiigi-kuhiy  *'  plentiful  spikes  of  grain/*  rather 
than  as  *'  ruddy  plenty."  About  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  name  there  cannot 
be  much  donbt.  "  Heaven's  Sun  Height "  must  be  understood  as  an  houorifie 
designation  ^ignifying  "  high  as  the  sun  in  heaven." 

^The  translator  puts  this  sentence  between  brackets  because  it  is  on  evident 
interruption  of  the  main  stor}'.  Indeed  the  edition  of  1687  x>riuts  it  as  a  note  to 
the  text.  The  grammar  of  it  is  curious,  as,  on  a  first  reading,  one  would  be  tempted 
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child  j*^  be  was  augastly  joined  to  Her  Aagnstness  Mjniad-Looms- 
Luxuriunt-Dragou-fly-Islaud-Princess,^  daughter  of  the  High-Integrating- 
Deity,  and  begot  children :  His  Aagnstness-Heavenly  Bice-ear- Baddy/ 
and  next  His  Augustness  Prince- Bice-ear- Buddy-Plenty."]  Therefore, 
in  accordance  with  these  words,  they  laid  their  command  on  His  August- 
ness Prince  Rice- car- Ruddy-Plenty,  deigning  to  charge  him  with  these 
words:  ''This  Luxuriant  Reed-Plain-Land-of-Fresh-Bice-ears"  is  the 
**  laud  over  which  thou  shalt  rule."  So  [he  replied]  :  I"  will  descend 
*'  from  Heaven  according  to  your  commands.*'  So  when  His  Augustness 
Prince-ear- Ruddy-Plenty  was  about  to  descend  from  Heaven,  there  was 
at  the  eight-forking  road  of  Heaven  a  Deity  whose  refulgence  reached 
upwards  to  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven  and  downwards  to  the  Central 


to  suppose  that  *'  this  child,"  i.e.,  ffia  Angnstness  Ame-nigUhi-kuni-nigUhi'ama' 
Uu-hi-dnka-hiko-lm-nO'ni-nigi^  was  the  father  of  Hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi,  But  the  latter 
name  is  but  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  former,  and  the  god  could  not  be  his  own 
father.  The  meaning  rather  is  (and  snch  a  construction  is  not  so  forced  in 
Japanese  as  it  sounds  in  English) :  "  As  for  the  parentage  of  this  child,  he  was 
born  of  the  marriage  [of  His  Augustness  Truly-Conqueror-etc.]  with  Her  August- 
ness Myriad-Looms-etc.  Princess.  There  is,  however,  real  confusion  in  the  tradi- 
tional geuealog}',  as  the  "  Chronicles  **  make  the  deity  in  question  father  to  His 
Augustnc'ss  Heavenly -Rice-ear-Ruddy,  instead  of  younger  brother. 

7  Viz.  His  Augustness  Truly- Conqueror-etc. 

*^  Yorodzn-h(ita-toyo-(iki-(lzu-shi-hime-no-mikoto,  Mabnohi,  as  quoted  by  Moto- 
wori,  suggests  that  ijorodzu,  *'  myriad,"  should  be  connected  with  the  word  yoroshi 
*•  good,"  as  signifying  an  extreme  degree,  the  ne  plu»  ultra.  But,  though  perhaps 
a  good  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  need  not  affect  our  estimate  of  its  actual 
Bignitication.  The  translator  has,  however,  followed  Mabuchi  in  considering  the 
syllal)lt?,s/u  as  an  apocopated  form  of  «/tima,  *'  island,"  and  ^&t-(izu-«Ai  [ma]  as  having 
its  usual  signification  of  "  Dragon-fly  Island  "  (more  literally  **  Island  of  the  Autumn 
Insect)  rather  than  accept  Motowori*s  explanation  of  shi  as  representing  the  Verb 
cliijimu,  ''to  be  puckered,"  and  of  the  whole  compound  aki-dzu-thi  bb  signifying 
"  crape  like  dragon-flies'  wings."  Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  crape  in  other 
passMgt's  of  these  ♦*  Records,"  but  the  derivation  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  recom- 
mend itself  on  philological  grounds. 

^Ame  no-ho-akari  no  Mikoto.  The  word  rendered  "ripe"  will  bear  equally 
well  the  interi)r(;tation  of  "  red." 

^^  IIik()-k,-no-ni-nigi,  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  in  Note  6. 

1^  Tnijo-a>ihi-hara-no-midzu-hO'no'kuni,  This  periphrastic  synonym  of  Japan 
has  appeared  under  a  slightly  shorter  form  in  Sect.  IX  (Note  18). 
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Land  of  Eeed-Plains.  So  tben  the  Heaven- Shining-Great- Angast-Deity 
and  the  High-Integrating  Deity  commanded  and  charged  the  Heavenly* 
Alarming-Female-Dcity  ^  [,saying]  :  **  Though  thou  art  bat  a  delicate 
*'  female,  thou  art  a  Deity  who  conquers  in  facing  Deities."  So  be  thoa 
**  the  one  to  go  and  ask  thus :  *  This  being  the  road  by  which  our 
'*  *  august  child  is  about  to  descend  from  Heaven,  who  is  it  that  is  thns 
"  *  there  ?'  ""  So  to  this  gracious  question  he  replied,  saying  **  I"  am 
an  Earthly  Deity  named  the  Deity  Prince  of  Saruta.^'  The  reason  for  my 
'*  coming  here  is  that,  having  heard  of  the  [intended]  descent  of  the 
**  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deities,  I  have  come  humbly  to  meet  him 
**  and  respectfully  offer  myself  as  His  Augustness's  vanguard.""  Then 
joining  to  him  His  Augnstncss  Hoavcnly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Iiord,  His 
Augustness  Grand- Jewel,  Her  Augustness  Heavenly- Alarming-Female, 
Her  Augustness  I-shi-ko-ri-do-me,  and  His  Augustness  Jewel-Ancestor," 
in  all  five  chiefs  of  companies,^^  they  sent  him  down  from  Heaven. 
Thereupon  they  joined  to  him  the  eight-feet  [long]  curved  jewels  and 

"  Ame-no'Udzu-vie-no-k(nni,  the  goddess  whose  loud,  bold  merriment  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Suu-Goddess  emerging  from  her  retreat  in  the  cavern  (see  Seet. 
XVI,  Note  28). 

"  I.e.,  *'  Thy  brazen-faceducss  allows  thee  to  stare  others  out  of  comitenanee, 
and  make  them  uneasy." 

^^  Between  tliis  sentence  and  the  next,  the  Alarming-Female-Deity  most  be 
supposed  to  have  gone  on  her  embassy  and  to  have  delivered  the  message  with 
which  she  had  been  entrusted. 

"  Written  g|,  literally  '*  servant." 

^^  Saruta-hiko  no  kami.  This  is  Motuwori*s  reading.  The  more  usual  reading 
is  Samda-hikOj  transposing  the  niguri.  Hirata  prefers  to  read  Sada-hiko,  and 
takes  Saruta  or  Sad^^  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  which  indeed  seems  the  molt 
acceptable  view.  Tlie  name  actually  signifies  **  monkey  field.**  Motowori's  inter- 
pretation of  its  import  is  a  marvellous  example  of  Japanese  etymological  gymnae* 
tics  (see  Vol.  XV,  p.  16  of  his  Commentary).  Moribe*s  derivation  from  fari-Aotr- 
hiko  (jg  ^  flE)  is  no  better. 

"  Or  "  guide.'* 

^  For  these  five  names  and  for  the  DeityjThonght-Inoluder  and  the  [Heavenly-] 
Hand-Sticngth-Male-Deity  mentioned  a  few  lines  further  on,  see  Sect.  XVI,  Notef 
15, 16,  28, 12,  13,  7,  and  27  respectively. 

^  Tomo-no'Wo.  This  expression  is  hero  taken  to  refer  to  the  varioas  offieea 
assumed  by  the  five  deities  in  question  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Son* 
GtoddesB  into  the  cave.    It  signifies  properly  the  head  of  a  company. 
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mirror  that  had  allured  [the  Heaven-Shining-Great-Angast-Deity  from 
the  Rock-Dwelliug,*"]  and  also  the  Herh- Qnelling- Great* Sword,*^  and 
likewise  the  Deity  Thought-Includer,  the  Hand-Strength-Male-Deity, 
and  the  Deity  Heavenly-Rock- Door-Opener"  of  Eternal  Night,"  and 
charged  him  thus :  "  Regard  this  mirror  exactly  as  if  it  were  oar 
**  august  spirit,  and  reverence  it  as  if  reverencing  as'*."  Next  did  they 
say  :  '*  Let  the  Deity  Thought-Includer  take  in  hand  oar  affairs,  and 
"  carry  on  the  government.**  These  two  Deities  are  worshipped  at  the 
temple  of  Isuzu.**    The  next,  the  Deity  of  Luxuriant-Food,"  is  the 


^The  allusion  is  to  the  story  m  Sect.  XYI.  Moribe,  in  his  Critique  on 
Motowori's  Commentary,  points  ont  that  it  was  only  the  mirror  which  allured  the 
goddess  from  the  cave.  In  the  Japanese  original  of  this  passage,  however,  even 
more  than  in  the  English  translation,  the  expression  **  that  had  allured  *'  is  made 
to  refer  to  both  objects. 

^^  Obtained  from  the  tail  of  the  Serpent  of  Eoshi.    See  the  story  in  Sect. 

xvm. 

^ Ame-no-iha-to-wake  no  kami.  Hirata  observes  that  thlB  must  not  be 
considered  as  the  [name  of  an  independent  Deity,  but  be  taken  simply  as  an 
alternative  name  of  Ame-nO'ta-jikara-wo-no-kami  (the  **  Heavenly-Hand-Strength- 
Male-Deity  ").  The  part. taken  by  this  Deity  in  the  legend  narrated  in  Sect.  XYI 
seems  a  sufficient  warrant  for  such  an  opinion,  though  a  little  lower  down  in  this 
Section  the  two  are  again  mentioned  separately. 

^  Toko-yo.  Tiiese  words,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  Japanese  con- 
struction, are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  must  be  understood  to 
apply  either  to  the  three  gods  collectively  or  to  the  first-mentioned  (the  Deity 
Thought-Includer)  alone. 

21  Or  " worshipping  bfefore  us,"  or  "in  our  presence.**  The  strictly  logical 
concordance  of  an  English  sentence  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  mirror  were  to  be 
taken  to  represent  the  spirit  of  both  Deities  whose  names  are  the  subjects  of  the 
first  clause.  In  Japanese,  however,  all  such  concordances  are  much  more  loosely 
observed,  and  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  the  Sun-Goddess  that  we  must  understand  to 
be  here  intended. 

^  Isuzu  (literally  "  fifty  bells,'*  or  else  perhaps  the  name  of  a  kind  of  grass 
with  which  the  neighbourhood  may  originally  have  been  overgrown)  is  the  name  of 
the  site  of  the  "  Inner  Temple  '*  of  Ise.  It  is  in  the  Japanese  text  preceded  by  the 
Pillow-Word  mku-kushiro,  hterally  " rent  bracelet."  See  Mabuchi*8  "Dictionary 
of  Pillow -Words  "  8,v. 

^  Toyo-uke-no-kami,  the  same  as  Toyo-uke-bime  (see  Sect.  VII  Note  6).  The 
mention  of  this  goddess  in  this  place  is  curious,  as  she  would  not  seem  to  be  oon- 
sup.  VOL.  X. — 24. 
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Deity  dwelling  in  the  outer  temple  of  Wutarabi.'^  The  next,  the  Deity 
Heavenly- Rock-Door-Opencr,  another  name  for  whom  is  the  Wondroas- 
Bock-True-Gate-Dcity,  and  another  name  for  whom  is  the  Luxuriant- 
Rock- True-Gate-Deity,*® — this  Deity  is  the  Deity  of  the  August  Gate.* 
The  next,  the  Deity  Hand- Strength-Male,  dwells  in  Sanagata.  Now 
His  Augustuess  the  Heavenly-Bcckoning-Ancestor-Lord  (ia  the  ancestor 
of  the  Nakatomi  Chieftains) ;^^  His  Augustuess  Grand  Jewel  (is  the  ancestor 
of  the  Irnibe  Headmen) ;3^  Her  Augustuess  the  Heavenly- Alarmiug-Female 
(is  the  ancestress  of  the  Duchesses  of  Saru-*^^);  Her  Augustuess  I-shi-ko-ri-do-me 
(is  the  ancestress  of  the  Mirror-Making  Cliieftuins);^^  His  Angus tness-Jewel- 
Ancestor  (is  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewel-Ancestor  Chieftains).** 


nected  with  the  legend.  Motowori,  however,  supposes  that  it  is  through  some 
accidental  omission  that  tihc  docs  not  figure  in  the  list  of  deities  said  to  haTS 
accompanied  the  heaven -descended  Soverci;^'n. 

*7This  name  signifies  "  metjting  when  crossing  "  or  **  crossing  to  meet,**  and 
is  connected  hy  the  commentators  witli  an  unimportant  fradition,  for  whioh  sea 
Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XV.  p.  48. 

^These  two  names  are  in  the  original  KuHhi-iha-nui-tlo-no-kaini  and  Tayo-iha- 
rando-no-kami.  The  tradition  in  the  "  Gleanings  of  Ancient  Story  '*  makes  them 
two  separate  deities. 

"'Viz.  of  the  gate  or  "gates  of  the  Imi)erial  Palace. 

■^Etymology  obscure. 

*^ Nakatomi  no  murfizhi.  Nakatomi  is  taken  by  Motowori  to  be  a  contraotion 
of  naka-tori-omiy  and  by  Mabuchi  to  be  a  contraction  of  naka-tsu-omit  either  of  which 
may  be  freely  rendered  "  middemen,"  "  intercessors,"  referring  to  the  religions 
functions  which  were  hereditary  in  this  family.  (See  "  Commentary  on  the  Ritnal 
of  the  General  Purification,"  Vol.  11.  pp.  2-3.) 

^^Imibe  no  obito.  Imibe  is  derived  from  iwii,  "  to  avoid,"  i.^.  ♦*  to  abstain 
from,"  and  mure,  '•  a  flock  "  or  "  collection  of  persons,"  *»  a  clan,"  and  refers  to 
the  religious  duties  of  this  hereditary  class  of  prict^ts,  which  naturally  required 
their  avoidance  of  all  ceremonial  uncleanness.  The  word  *^  ^jrieBt "  wonld  fairly, 
though  freely,  represent  the  meaning  of  the  compound. 

^Saru  me  no  kimi.  For  the  traditional  origin  of  this  name  see  Sect.  XXXV- 
These  "  duchesses  "  were  priestesses :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  com- 
mentators whither  the  title  was  simply  an  otlicial  one,  or  hereditary  in  the  female 
line. 

"  Kagami-tmkuri  no  jn urazhi.    Of  this  family  nothing  would  seem  to  be  known. 

^T<imu-no-ya  (or  Tama  n'Oija)  no  murazhi.  But  the  name  should  probably 
be  Tama-tiukuri  no  murazhi,  i.e.,  "  Jewel-Making  Chieftains,"  a  "  gentile 
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[sect.    XXXrV. — THE    AUGUST  REIGN  IN  HDfUKA.  OP  HIS  AUatrSTNBSS 

PRINCE    RICE-EAB-RUDDY-PLENTY.] 

^So  theu  [the  Heaven- Shining- Great- AnguBt-Deiiy  and  the  Higli^ 
Integrating-Deity]  commanded'  His  Augnstness  Heaven *8-Prinee-Biee- 
ear- Buddy-Plenty ;  and  he,  leaving  the  Heavenly  Bock-Seat,'  pushing 
asunder  the  eight- fold  heavenly  spreading  clouds,  and  dividing  a  road 
with  a  mighty  road- dividing,  set  off  floating  shut  up  in  the  Floating 
Bridge  of  Heaven,^  and  descended  from  Heaven  onto  the  peak  of  Euzhi- 

furu  which  is  Takachiho  in  Tsukushi.^     So  His  Heavenly  Great  Won- 

J. 

which  is  found  in  the  later .  literature.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  we  should  ohderstand 
both  this  name  and  the  provious  one  to  be  simple  inventions  by  means  of  which 
divine  ancestry  was  claimed  for  the  hereditary  guilds  of  jewellers  and  mirror- 
makers. 

^  Motowori  makes  Sect.  XXXIV  commence  here,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole 
best  to  follow  him  in  so  doing,  as  the  entire  period  of  the  reign  on  earth  of  the 
first  of  th«  heaven-descended  gods  is  thus  included  in  one  Section.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ''  Descent  from  Heaven,*'  which  gives  its  name  to  the  preceding  Eteet., 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  accomplished  until  the  end  of  this  first  sentence  (^ 
Sect.  XXXIV.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  name  of  this  first  deity- 
king  is  (iu  its  abbreviated  and  most  commonly  used  form)  Hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi, 

^Motowori  proposes  to  suppress  the  character  ^,  '* commanded,"  in  this 
clause,  and  the  character  ])j|,  **  and,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  to  take 
the  Prince  as  the  subject  of  the  whole  sentence.  This  would  be  convenient ;  but 
the  characters  gg  and  |jg  are  in  all  the  texts. 

3  I.e.  his  place  in  Heaven.  The  original  Japanese  of  the  term  is  ama^no-ihO' 
kura. 

''  ^The  trannlator  has  adopted  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Hirata,  the  only 
commentator  who  gives  an  acceptable  view  of  this  extremely  difficult  clause,  which 
Motowori  a.lmitted  that  ho  did  not  understand.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Hirata  identifies  the  "Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven"  with  the  "Heavenly  Book- 
Boat.''  (For  details  see  his  '*  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  XXVII, 
pp.  31-32). 

^Tsnku^^hi,  anciently  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  large  island  forming  the 
South- Western  corner  of  Japan,  and  Himuka  (in  modem  pronunciation  ELiOga), 
one  of  the  provinces  into  which  that  island  is  divided,  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  Sect.  Y.  Note  14  and  Sect.  X  Note  4  respectively.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
mountain  Iierc  named  is  the  modem  Takachiho-yama  or  Eirisbima-yamSy  but  the 
hitter  view  is  generally  preferred.  Kuzhi/uru  is  explained  (perhaps  somewhat 
hazardously)  as  meaning  *'  wondrous,"  while  Ta^-c^t-Ao  signifies  **  high-thousand- 
rice-ears." 
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drous  Augustuess^  and  His  AuguBtness  Heaven's -Bonnd- Eyes,' both' 
taking  on  their  backs  the  Heavenly  rock- quivers,^  taking  at  their  side 
the  large  mallet-headed  swords,^^  taking  in  their  hands  the  Heavenly 
vegetable- wax- tree  bow,^^  and  clasping  under  their  arms  the  Heavenly 
true  deer-arrows,  stood  in  his  august  van  in  respectful  attendance.  So 
His  Heavenly- Great- Wondrous- Augustuess  (is  the  ancestor  of  the  Ohotomo 
Chieftains);^  His  Augustness  Heavcn's-Round-Eyes  (is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kume  Lords).!'  Thereupon  ho  said  :  **  This  place  is  opposite  to  the 
'*  land  of  Kara.^^     One  comes  straight  across  to  the  august  Gape  of 

^  Ame-no-oshi-hl  no  mikoto.    The  interpretation  is  only  conjoctaral. 

"^  Ama-tsu-kume  no  tnikoto.  The  traditional  origin  of  this  curious  name  will 
be  found  below  in  tho  third  and  forth  Songs  of  Sect.  LI  (see  Notes  21  and  22  to 
to  that  Section),  where  the  *'  sharp  slit  eyes  "  ul  this  worthy  are  specially  referred 
to.  But  Moribe  seems  to  prove  that  kume  is  in  reality  not  a  personal  name  at  all, 
but  simply  the  old  term  for  '•  army,"  through  a  niiscouception  of  the  original 
import  of  which  has  arisen  tho  idea  that  Oho-kuine  and  Oho-tomo  were  tivo  distinct 
personages.  The  elaborate  and  interesting  nute  on  this  subject  in  his  **  Examina- 
tion of  Difficult  "Words,"  Vol.  U,  pp.  46-55  is  well  worth  consulting.  The  on^y 
point  in  which  tlic  present  writer  differs  from  him  is  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word  kume,  which  Moribe  connects  with  kumi,  '*  a  company,"  and  kuwut^ 
*'  a  bravo,"  whereas  in  tho  oi)iui(>n  of  the  former  it  is  probably  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  ancient  mispronunciation  of  the  Cliinese  word  chiln  ($)  modem 
Japanese  nun,  "  army,"  *'  troops.'' 

*^  The  Auxiliary  Numeral  here  used  is  that  properly  denoting  human  heingSt 
not  deities,— /uirtri  (n  A)»  instead  oi  futa-hashira  (^  g). 

'In  Jaimncse  anui  no  iha-yugi. 

i^^This  is  the  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  obscure  original  term 
kabu-Uuchi  (or  kahu-tsutcui)  no  tachi,  the  parallel  term  inhi-tsutsui  being  understood 
to  mean  "  a  mallet-hoaded  sword  made  of  stone."  (Both  names  appear  below  in 
the  Song  at  the  end  uf  Sect.  XL VIII,  Note  4).  Moribe,  however,  in  his  "  Idzu  no 
Chi'Waki"  rejecting  tho  opinion  that  any  part  of  the  swords  were  made  of  stone, 
explains  kabu't:iuti<ui  in  the  sense  of  ''broad- tempered"  and  ishi-tsuttui  in  that  o( 
'*  hard-tempered." 

1^  For  the  bows  and  arrows  hero  mentioned  see  Sect.  XXXI.  Note  5. 

^^Ohutomo  no  murazhi,  a  common  "  gentile  name  "  down  to  historical  times. 
Oho-tomo  means  "  nmnuroiis  companies  '*  or  "  large  tribe,"  in  alluHion,  as  Moribe 
supposes,  to  the  force  of  whicli  the  personage  here  mentioned  was  the  general. 

^Kumc  no  atahc.     Conf.  Note  7. 

^^Or  Kan  according  to  the  Siuico- Japanese  reading.  We  might  render  it  in 
English  by  Korea.    The  Chinese  character  is  tfi. 


*1 
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'<  Kasasa;^  and  it  is  a  land  whereon  the  morning  snn  shines  straight, 
'<  a  land  which  the  evening  san*8  sunlight  illamines.  So  this  place  is 
''  an  exceedingly  good  place/'^'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  made  stout 
the  temple-pillars  on  the  nethermost  rock-hottom,  and  made  high  the 
cross-beams  to  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven,^^  and  dwelt  there. 

[sect.   XXXV. — THE   DUCHESS  OF  SARU.] 

So  then  he  charged  Her  Augastness  the  Heavenly-Alarming-Female 
[saying]:  *'  Do  thou,  who  wast  the  one  to  make  known  this  Great 
**  Deity  Prince  of  Saruta  who  respectfully  served  as  my  august  vanguard,^ 
<*  respectfully  escort  him  [back] ;  and  do  thou  likewise  bear  the  august 
**  name  of  that  Deity,  and  respectfully  serve  me.'*  Wherefore  the 
Duchesses  of  Saru  bear  the  name  of  the  Male  Deity  the  Prince  of 
Saruta,  and  the  women  are  Duchesses  of  Saru.' 


^Etymology  uncertain.  An  alternative  form  of  this  name,  which  ift preserved 
in  the  '*  Chronicles,"  is  Nagasa^  which  Hirata  thinks  may  stand  for  Nagasaki. 

^6  This  is  the  sense  of  the  original  Japanese  text  of  this  passage  as  literally  as 
it  can  be  rendered,  and  80  the  older  editors  understood  it.  Motowori  however, 
thougli  not  daring  actually  to  alter  the  characters,  assumes  that  they  are  corrapt, 
and  in  his  kaiui  rendering  gives  us  this  instead  :  **  Thereupon,  passing  searchingly 
''  through  a  bare-backed  empty  country,  he  arrived  at  the  augnst  cape  of  Easasa, 
''  and  said  :  '  This  land  is  a  land  whereon  the  morning  sun  shines  straight,  etc'  ** 
His  evident  reason  for  wishing  to  alter  the  reading  is  simply  and  solely  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  Korea  is  mentioned,  and  mentioned  in  a  not  unfriendly  manner,  in 
the  traditional  account  of  the  divine  age,  i.e.  long  before  the  epoch  of  its  so-called 
revelation  and  conquest  by  the  Empress  Jin-go  (see  Sects.  XCVI  to  XCVlll). 
That  the  parallel  passage  of  the  *'  Chronicles  "  lends  some  sanction  to  his  view  is 
no  excuse  for  so  dishonest  a  treatment  of  the  text  he  undertakes  to  commentate ; 
for  the  "  llecords  "  and  the  "  Chronicles  "  often  differ  greatly  in  the  accounts  they 
have  preserved.  One  of  Motowori*s  arguments  is  that,  as  Kasasa  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  province  of  Hiuga,  it  could  not  have  been  opposite  to  Korea,  seeing 
that  Hiuga  faces  cast  and  not  west.  He  here  forgets  that  a  little  later  on  in  his 
own  same  Commentary  (Vol.  XYH,  p.  86)  ho  asserts  tliat  Hiuga  in  ancient  times 
included  the  provinces  of  Ohosumi  and  Satsuma,  the  latter  of  which  does  face 
west. 

1"  /.('.,  lie  built  himself  a  palace  to  dwell  in  (Conf.  Sect.  XXXII,  Note  27). 

iSee  Sect.  XXXIU  from  a  little  before  Note  11  to  Note  17. 

'^Q.d.,  instead  of  the  men  being  Dukes,  as  would  be  more  natural.  The  title 
was  confined  to  females  (see  Sect.  XXXUI,  Note  83). 
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[sect.   XXXVI. — THE   DEITY  PRINCE   OF   SARUTA  AT   AZAKA.] 

Now  wlieu  tbis  Deity  Prince  of  Saruta  dwelt  at  Azaka,^  he  went 
out  fishing,  and  had  his  haifd  canght  by  a  hirahu  shell-fish,*  .and  was 
drowned  in  the  brine  of  the  sea.  So  the  name  by  which  he  was  called 
when  he  sank  to  the  bottom  was  the  Bottom-Touching- Augnst- Spirit;' 
the  name  by  which  ho  was  called  when  the  sea-water  gurgled  up  was 
the  Gurgling- Up-August- Spirit  ;*  the  name  by  which  he  was  called  when 
the  bubbles  formed  was  the  Bubble-Burstiug-August-Spirit.'  There- 
upon [Her  Augustuess  the  Heavenly- Alarming-Female] ,  having  escorted 
[back]  the  Deity  Prince  of  Saruta,  came  back,^  and  at  once  drove 
together  all  the  things  broad  of  fin  and  the  things  narrow  of  fin,^  and 
asked  them,  saying :  '*  Will  ye  respectfully  serve  the  august  son  of  the 
"Heavenly  Deities?" — upon  which  all  the  fishes  declared  that  they 
would  respectfully  serve  him.  Only  the  beche-de-mer  said  nothing. 
Then  Her  Augustness  the  Heavenly-Alarming-Female  spoke  to  the 
bSche-de-mer,  saying  :  "  Ah  !  this  mouth  is  a  mouth  that  gives  no 
reply  I" — and    [with  these  word^]    slit  the  mouth  with  her   stiletto." 

1  Etymology  unkno^-n. 

^What  Bpccies  was  denoted  b^'  this  ancient  name  is  not  clear;  bat  one  of 
Motowori's  suggestions,  to  the  effect  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
modem  saniho-galii  (a  shell  of  the  family  Arcadije,  probably  Area  tuhcrcnata)^  the 
origin  of  whose  name  would  thus  be  traced  up  to  the  mythological  age,  is  at  least 
ingenious. 

*  SokO'dokU'tni-tama. 

*T8ubu-tat8u-mi-tama, 

^Aha-nahU'ini'tavui.  Sahu  might  be  translated  by  "opening,**  "forming," 
etc.    It  is  the  same  word  as  that  used  to  express  the  blossoming  of  a  flower. 

^'Tlie  characters  rendered  "came  back*'  are  ^^  $].  Motowori  and  Hirata 
believe  ^  to  be  put  erroneously  for  fg,  which  would  give  the  sense  of  "  arriTed 
there,"  and  would  thus  enable  us  to  locate  the  episode  of  the  fishes  at  Ise  instead 
of  in  Hiuga,  which  would  better  suit  the  concluding  clause  of  this  Section  narrating 
the  participation  of  the  Duchesses  of  Saru  in  the  first-fruits  of  the  proviuoe  of 
Shima.  If  the  word  Shinia  however  here  means,  not  the  province  of  that  name, 
but  simply  "  islands  "  in  general,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
emendation,  which  has  moreover  no  sanction  from  any  text ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  no  notice  is  to  be  found  in  any  histor}'  of  the  custom  here  said  to  have  existed. 

7 I.e.  all  the  fishes  both  great  and  small. 

^Literally,  "  small  striug-sword,''  supposed  to  have  been  so  callod  from  its 
having  been  carried  inside  the  garments,  attached  to  the  nnder-belt. 
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So  at  the  present  day  the  h^he-de-mer  has  a  slit  moath.  Where- 
fore [from  august  reign  to]  august  reign,  when  the  ofTerings  of  the 
first-fruits  of  Shima^  are  presented  [to  the  Emperor,  a  portion  of  them] 
is  granted  to  the  Duchesses  of  Saru. 

[sect.   XXXVII. — THE   CURSE   OP  THE  DEITY  GBEAT-MOUKTAIN- 

POSSESSOB.] 

Hereupon  His  Augustness  Heaven's-Snn-Height- Prince- Bice-ear- 
Euddy-Pleuty  met  a  beautiful  person  at  the  august  cape  of  Easasa,  and 
asked  Ler  whose  daughter  she  was.  She  replied,  saying:  '*  I  am  a  daughter 
**  of  the  Deity  Great- Mountain-Possessor,^  and  my  name  is  the  Divine- 
**  Princcss-of-Ata,^  another  name  by  which  I  am  called  being  Princess- 
**  Blossoming -Brilliantly -Like -the- Flowers-of-the- Trees."*  Again  he 
asked  :  **  Hast  thou  any  brethren  ?*'*  She  replied,  saying  :  **  There 
**  is  my  elder  sister,  Princess-Long-as-the-Rocks."*  Then  he  charged 
her  [,saying] :  '*  Ego  sun  cupidus  coiendi  tecum.  Tibi  quomodo 
**  videtur  ?'*  She  replied,  saying  :  *^  1^  am  not  able  to  say.  My  father 
*'  the  Deity  Great- Mountain-Possessor  will  say."  So  he  sent  a  request 
[for  her]  to  her  father  the  Deity  Great-Mountain-Possessor,  who,  greatly 

^  The  smallest  of  the  Japanese  provinces,  situated  to  the  East  of  Ise.  The 
name  signifies  ''  island,"  and  it  is  possible  that  it  ought  here  to  be  taken  in  that 
sense  as  a  common  noun. 

iSeeSect.  VI.  Note  17. 

^ Kamu-ata-hu-hime.    Ata  is  a  place  in  Satsnma. 

3  0r"Tree."  Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hime.  Perhaps  (though  there  is  no  native 
authority  for  doing  so)  we  might  rather  understand  sakutLSB,  Causative  in  intention, 
though  not  in  form,  and  render  the  name  thus  :  **  Princess-Causing-the-Flowers- 
of-tlie-Trecs-to-Blossom."  The  tree  alluded  to  is  doubtless  the  cherry.  This  deity 
is  now  worsliipped  as  the  goddess  of  Mount  Fuzhi  (Fnsijama),  and  in  common 
parlance  the  last  member  of  the  compound  forming  her  name  does  not  receive  the 
niriori, — hime  instead  of  bime.  The  syllable  ya  has  no  signification  in  this 
and  similar  names.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  another  sister  named 
"  Princess-FallingiLike-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees.    (See  Sect.  XX.  Note  6.) 

^  Or  perhaps,  though  written  3Z<  i^*  ^^^  oiiginal  expression  were  here  better 
rendered  by  ♦•  sisters." 

'^I,e.,  as  enduring  as  the  rocks.    The  original  name  is  Iha-naga-hime. 

^  The  character  used  here  and  immediately  below  for  the  First  Personal  Pronoun 
is  ^,  "  servant." 
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delighted,  respectfully  sent  her  off,  joining  to  her  her  elder  sister  Princess 
Long-as-the-Eocks,  and  causing  merchandise  to  be  carried  on  tables 
holding  an  hundred^  So  then,  owing  to  the  elder  sister  being  very 
hideous,  [His  Augustncss  Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty]  was  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  her,  and  sent  her  back,  only  keeping  the  younger  sister 
Piincess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,  whom  he 
wedded  for  one  night.  Then  the  Deity- Great-Mountain-Possessor  was 
covered  with  shame  at  Princess  Long-as-the- Rocks  being  sent  back,  and 
sent  a  message  [to  His  Augustncss  Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty], 
saying :  **  My  reason  for  respectfully  presenting  both  my  daughters  together 
**  was  that,  by  sending  Princess-Long-as-the-Rocks,  the  august  offspring* 
**  of  the  Heavenly  Deity ,°  though  the  snow^*^  fall  and  the  wind  blow, 
**  might  live  eternally  immovable  like  unto  the  enduring  rocks,  and  again 
**  that  by  sending  Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of- 
**  the-Trees,  [they]  might  live  flourishingly  like  unto  the  flowering  of  the 
**  blossoms  of  the  trees  :  to  insure  this,"  I  off'ered^*  them.  But  owing 
**  to  thy  thus  sending  back^  Princess  Long-as-the-Rocks,  and  keeping 
**  only  Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,  the 
**  august  oflspring  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  shall  be  but  as  frail"  as  the 

7  I.e.,  every  kind  of  goods  as  a  dowry  for  his  daughters. 

^The  usual  word  child  {=f-)  is  employed  in  the  text;  but  it  here  ahnost  cer- 
tainly has,  asMotowori  suggests,  a  more  extended  meaning,  and  signifies  the  posteritj 
of  the  Sun-Goddess  or  of  Prince-Rice-car-Iluddy-Plenty  generally,  i.e.  the  Emperonof 
Japan.    The  vaguer  term  "  offspring  "  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  author*8  intention. 

8  !.<?.,  either  of  the  Sun- Goddess  or  of  Prince-Rice-ear-Buddy-Plenty.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  sense,  whichever  of  these  two  deities  we  take  the  speaker  to 
refer  to.  The  Sun-Goddess  was  his  ancestress,  and  he  was  ancestor  of  the  Japanese 
Emperors. 

^^'Or  '*  snow  and  rain,"  the  reading  being  uncertain. 

1^  Or  "  having  sworn  this,"  or  **  pledged  [myself  to  the  accomplishment  of]  this.** 

^  The  Chinese  characters  used  are  those  properly  denoting  the  presenting  of 
tribute. 

^  Motowori  proposes  an  emendation  in  this  passage  of  It  ^^9^*  wfaidi 
would  not  materially  alter  the  sense. 

^* The  precise  meaning  of  the  syllables  rt-wia-Zii-no-TOi,  here  rendered  by  the 
words  *'  but  as  frail "  in  accordance  with  3^Iotowori's  and  Moribe's  tentative  inter- 
pretation, is  extremely  obscure.  The  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles  *' if 
>>iC  H  #21  @  St  i>e«  *'  fading  and  falling  like  the  llowers  of  the  trees." 


"  flowers  of  the  trees."  So  it  is  for  tbia  renson  that  down  to  the  present 
day  the  auguet  lives  of  Their  Aagustoesses  the  Henveuly  SoTereigns" 
are  not  loDg. 

[sect.     XXXVra. — THE    AUGUST    CHILD-BEARING    OF    PaiNCE3B- 

BL0380M1NO    B  RU.LIANTLY- LIKE -THE- FLOATERS- 

OF-THE-TBEES.] 

So  later  on  Prin  cess- Bio  asoming-Brilli  an  lly- Like- the -Flowers -of- tbe- 
Trees  waited  ou^  [His  AugiistneBS  Priuce  Rice -ear- Roddy -Plenty,  and 
said  :  "  I'  am  pregnant,  and  now  the  time  for  my  delivery  approaehes. 
"  It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  ho  delivered  of  the  aagast  ofl'spring  of  Heaven 
"privately;"  so  I  tell  thee,"  Then  [His  Aiignetnees  Prince -Rice- 
enr-Roddy  -  Plouly]  said  :  "  Princess-  Bio b so m in g- Brilliantly  1*  what  I 
"pregnant  after  one  ni(;htl'  It  cannot  be  my  child.  It  mnst  sorely 
"he  the  child  of    an   Enrthly  Deity."'      Then   she   replied,    saying: 

'"The  pLarnctera  reodered  "Heavenly  Sovereign"  are  5?  S-  a  common 
JapHuese  deaignation  of  (be  Eoip^ror.  It  wouJd,  aapeciallj  ia  the  later  valninea 
of  tliis  work  nhere  the  expression  ia  repeated  on  almost  evory  page,  be  mora 
eonvenieiit  to  trnnalate  l>y  the  a  ingle  word  "Emperor."  Bat  the  commentators 
lay  great  etreaa  on  the  high  aigniUcance  of  the  component  portioDS  of  the  title, 
whith,  they  oontenil,  was  not  borrowed  from  China.  Iiut  waa  first  nsed  in  Japan. 
It  ia  ficBt  met  with  iu  Chineae  liiatoiy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centary  of  oor 
era,  juat  early  enough  indeed  for  it  to  have  heen  borrowed  before  tlie  time  of  the 
conipilution  of  these  '■  Records."  Bat  aa  there  kib  no  diflicultj  in  patting  to- 
gether the  two  component  parte  "  Heavenly.  Sovereign,"  it  in  poesible  that  the 
contention  of  the  Japanese  commentators  is  correct.  The  ancient  pure  native 
term  eeema  to  havo  been  Saiaera-mikoto,  for  which  Mt.  Satow  liaa  proposed  the 
rendering  of  "  Sovran  AngnBtoeBa." 

'  More  Uterally  "  came  tn  "  ;  but  the  character  which  ia  employed  impliea  that 
her  visit  was  to  a  enpertor. 

'Written  with  the  eharacter  ^,  a  "  ooneubinc  "  or  "  handmaid,"  a  common 
Bell-depreciatory  equivalent  of  the  First  Personal  Pronoan  in  Ctiinese,  when  the 

'  I.e.  "  secretly,"  "  without  tailing  thee." 

*In  this  one  intitasce  only  is  the  name  tbna  abbreviatad.    Motowori  sopposes 
it  to  he  on  acconnt  of  the  acorn  implied  in  the  god's  words. 
'Literally,  "one  BDJoum." 
°Seo  Sect.  I.  Note  II.    Eere  of  coarse  one  of  the  gods  of  the  same  ooontry. 

HOP.  »01~  IL.— 26. 
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'*  If  the  cbild  with  which  I  am  pregnant  be  the  child  of  an  Earthly  Deity, 
'*  my  delivery  will  not  be  fortunate.     If  it  be  the  aagUHt  child  of  the 
"  Heavenly  Deity/  it  will  be  fortunate  ;*' — and  thereupon  she  built  a  ball 
eight  fathoms  [long]  without  doors,^  went  inside  the  hall  and  plastered  up 
[the  entrance]   with  earth  ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  her  delivery, 
she  set  fire  to  the  hall  and  was  delivered.'     So  the  name  of  the  child 
that  was  born  when  the  fire  was  burning  most  fiercely  was  His  Augustness 
Fire- Shine  ^°  (this  is  the  ancestor  of  theHayabito,  Dukes  of  Ala);^^  the  name  of 
the  child  born  next  was  His  Augustncss  Fire-Climax  ;"  the  august" 
name  of  the  child  born  next  was  His  Augustncss  Fire- Subside ,^^  another 


7 I.e.  "  thy  child  and  the  Sun-Goddess  descendant.'* 

^That  is  to  say  that  it  remained  doorless  after  she  had,  as  stated  immediately 
below,  plastered  up  the  entrance. 

^Yiz.  of  child,  not  from  the  flames.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  Japanese 
expression. 

^^  JlO'deri-no-mikoto, 

^^Ilayabito-ata-no-kimi.  Ata  is,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  Note  2  to  Sect. 
XXXyn,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Satsuma.  Uaya-hito  (**  swift  men,**  "  bold  men,** 
literally,  if  we  follow  the  Chinese  characters  '*  falcon-men  ")  was  an  ancient 
designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  corner  of  Japan  which  was 
subsequently  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Satsuma  and  Ohosumi,  and  oame  by 
metonymy  to  be  used  to  denote  the  province  of  Satsuma  itself,  for  which 
it  remained  as  the  Pillow-Word  for  the  word  Satsuma  even  after  the  exolnsiva 
of  this  latter  name  had  been  establishod.  In  after  times  the  hayahito  (also 
tracted  to  hiyato  and  haito)  were  chiefly  known  as  forming  the  Infantzy  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  a  curious  choice  of  provincials  for  which  mythological  sanction  was 
invoked.  They  are  also  said  to  have  furnished  the  performers  of  a  symbolic  danee 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XLI  (see  Note  3  to  that  Sect.).  In  later  Seotiona  of 
this  work,  the  translator  has  ventured  to  render  hayabito  by  **  man-at-arms." 

^no'suseri'iio-mikoto, 

^The  Honorific  is  doubtless  iiretizcd  in  this  case  and  not  in  the  others, 
because  it  was  to  this  prince  or  deity  that  the  Imperial  House  traced  its  descent. 
Motowori's  kana  reading,  which  prefixes  Honorifics  to  all  such  names  indifferently, 
obliterates  this  delicate  distinction. 

^^  Ilo-wori-noniikoto.  The  derivation  of  this  name  is  less  clear  than  that  of 
his  elder  brothers.  Motowori's  proposal  to  consider  it  as  a  corruption  of  ho-yokari^ 
**  fire  weakening,"  is  however  plausible ;  and  as  this  triad  of  names  is  evidentlj 
intended  to  paint  the  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  the  import  ol  the 
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name  for  wliom  is  His   Angnstuess  Heftven's-SuQ-Keight-PriQce'Great- 
Rice-ears-Lord-Ears"  (three   Deities"  [ioallj). 

[sect,    XIXE, THE    iDGl'ST    KSCHAMGE    OF   LUCK.)  "^ 

So  His  Angastness  Fire-81iiue  whb  a  prince  nbo  got  his  lack'  on 
the  sea,  and  canght  things  broad  of  fin  and  tiiinga  narrow  of  fiu.  His 
Augustuesa  Fire-Subside  was  n  prince  who  got  his  luck  on  the  mouutainB, 
and  caught  things  rough  of  hair  and  thiugs  soft  of  hair.  Then  His 
AiiguBtnesB  Fire-Subside  said  to  his  elder  brother  His  Angnslneas  Fire- 
Shine  :  "  Let  us  mutually  cschaiige,  and  use  each  other's  luck." 
{NoverthelsEE,]  though  he  thrice  made  the  request,  [his  elder  brother] 
Trould  not  acceile  [to  it]  :  but  at  last  with  difficulty  the  mutual  exchange 
was  obtained.  Then  His  AugUHluess  Fire-Subside,  undertaking  the 
sea-luck,  angled  for  fish,  but  never  got  a  single  &sh  ;  and  moreover  he 
lost  the  fisb-hook  in  the  sea.  Thereupon  his  elder  brother  His  August- 
noBs  Fire-Shine  neked  him  for  the  fish-hook,  saying:  "A  inonntaln- 
"  hick  is  a  luck  of  Its  own,  iCud  a  sea-luck  is  a  luck  of  its  own.  Let 
"each  of  us  now  restore  [to  tho  other]  his  luck.'"  To  which  tbo  younger 
brother  His  Augustness  Fire-Subside  replied,  saying;  "As  for  thy 
third  must  be  BomelSiiug  rery  like  what  Mutowuri  auggefitB,  even  if  Lis  gueas  at 
the  ori|{inn1  form  of  the  word  be  Dot  (luite  correot.  The  uamea  □[  all  three 
brtthrcQ  diSiir  more  or  It^as  in  the  jiarallel  passage  of  the  "  ChionieleB." 

''^Aina-l»U'hi-daka-hiko-lio-l'o-df-mi-na-inikoto.  The  ioterpretatiou  of  the  last 
four  moinbers  of  [hie  oompoand  Dame  is  extremely  doubttul. 

'^The  actual  word  in  the  text  is  not  kami,  "  deil;,"  bat  its  Auxiliary  Humeral 
liaihira. 

'  For  llie  arcbaio  Japoneae  vocd  sachi,  here  rendered  "  luek,"  there  is  no 
liati  itfaotory  Enjjli^h  equivaleot.  Its  original  aud  most  usoul  aigniGoatiou  is 
"luck,"  "hsppinoaa;"  then. that  which  a  man  ia  lucky  in  or  akiltul  at,— his 
"/arte :"  aud  linally  that  which  lie  procures  b;  hia  luck  or  iikill  and  the  implements 
irhich  he  nqen  iu  procuring  it.  The  eichaoge  negociated  below  vaa  doubtless  that 
of  the  bow  and  arrows  of  one  dcitj  tot  tho  other  deity's  fish-hook. 

"I.e.,  "Boineroon  are  naturally  good  buntfirs,  aud  others  natarally  good 
>'  fialiernieo.  Let  us  therefore  reatore  to  each  other  the  implements  neceasaiy 
"  til  the  succoi^ful  following  Of  our  respiBtivc  a  vocation  b."— The  clause  reoilerod 
"  Let  each  of  us  now  re^iorc  to  tho  other  his  luok  "  is  a  little  confused  iu  the 
original ;  but  the  kiiiia  readings  both  old  and  new  agree  iu  iutcrpretiog  it  as  haa 
]iere  been  done. 
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*'  fish-hook,  I  did  not  get  a  single  fish  by  angling  with  it ;  and  at  last  I 
lost  it  in  the  sea."  But  the  elder  brother  required  it  of  him  [the  more] 
urgently.  So  the  younger  brother,  breaking  his  ten  grasp  sabre'  that 
was  augustly  girded  on  him,  made  [of  the  fragments]  five  hundred  fish- 
hooks as  compensation ;  but  he  would  not  take  them.  Again  he 
made  a  thousand  fish-hooks  as  compensation  ;  but  he  would  not  receive 
them,  saying  :  *^I  still  want  the  real  original  fish-hook.** 

[sect.   XL. — THE  PALACE   OF   THE    OCEAN-POSSESSOR.] 

Hereupon,  as  the  younger  brother  was  weeping  and  lamenting 
by  the  sea-shore,  the  Deity  Salt-Possessor^  came  and  asked  him, 
saying  :  **  What  is  the  cause  of  the  Sky's- Sun-Height's*  weeping  and 
*'  lamentation  ?"  He  replied,  saying  :  '<  I  had  exchanged  a  fish-hook 
**  with  my  elder  brother,"  and  have  lost  that  fish-hook  ;  and  as  he  asks 
"  me  for  it,  I  have  given  him  many  fibh-hooks  as  compensation  ;  but 

»  See  Sect.  VHI,  Note  1. 

^  ShihO'tsuchi  no  kamL  The  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  name  whioh  has 
here  been  taken  is  founded  on  the  persistent  use  in  all  documents  of  the  character 
£,  *'  salt,"  to  write  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  and  of  varying  characten 
to  write  the  ^syllables  tsu  and  chi^  an  indication  that  the  latter  are  to  be  taken 
phonetically  and  may  therefore  be  interpreted  to  signify  tsu  moc/it,  **  possessor 
of,"  as  in  numerous  other  instances.  The  fact  that  this  god  is  known  as  the  god 
of  salt-manufacturers  (see  Tanigaha  Shisei's  "Perpetual  Commentaiy  on  the 
Chronicles  of  Japan "  Vol.  YII,  p.  3)  adds  another  reason  for  rejecting  both 
Motowori's  far-fetched  derivation  of  the  name  from  Shin-ohO'tsu-mochit  **  Great 
Possessor  of  Knowledge,"  and  his  assertion  that  it  denotes  no  individual  deity, 
but  any  one  gifted  with  superior  wisdom. 

^  Sora't8U'hi-d(ika»  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ama'tsu-hi'dakat  **  Heaven's- 
Sun-Height,"  was  the  first  part  of  Prince  Firc-Subside's  alternative  name  (see 
Sect.  XXXVin,  ,Note  15).  The  distinction  between  these  two  almost  identical 
appellations  would  seem  to  be  that  the  former  is  used  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  the 
latter  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Both  were  therefore  equally  applicable  to  Prince 
Fire-Subside ;  and  while  that  which  he  eventually  bore  is  mentioned  where  his 
names  are  first  given,  he  is  naturally  spoken  of  in  this  place,  when  his  father  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  still  living,  by  that  variation  of  the  name  properly 
marking  the  Heir  Apparent.  Those  namcH,  Ama-tisu-hi'doha  and  Sora-tsu-hi-dakat 
will  be  met  with  again  below  applied  to  other  personages. 

'!.«.,  '*Ihad  received  a  fish-hook  from  my  elder  brother  in  exchange  for  a 
"  bow."    The  text  is  here  concise  to  obscurity. 


m./U 
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**  he  will  not  receive  them,  saying,  *  I  still  want  the  original  fish-hook.' 
''  So  I  weep  and  lament  for  this."  Then  the  Deity  Salt-Possessor 
said  :  **  I  will  give  good  coonsel  to  Thine  Augustness ;" — and  there- 
with built  a  stout  little  boat  without  interstices,^  and  set  him  in  the  boat, 
and  instructed  him,  saying  :  *'  When  I  shall  have  flushed  the  boat  off, 
'*  go  on  for  some  time.  There  will  be  a  savoury  august  road  ;*  and  if 
<*  thou  goest  in  the  boat  along  that  road,  there  will  appear  a  palaee 
'*  built  like  fishes'  scales, — which  is  the  palace  of  the  Deity-Ocean-Posses- 
*'  sor.'  When  thou  reachest  the  august  gate  of  that  deity  ['s  palace], 
'*  there  will  be  a  multitudinous  [-ly  branching]  cassia- tree^  above  the 
'*  well  at  its  side.  So  if  thou  sit  on  the  top  of  that  tree,  the  Sea-Deity's 
**  daughter  will  see  thee,  and  counsel  thee."  So  following  [these]  in- 
structions, [His  Augustness  Fire-Subside]  went  a  little  [way] ,  and  every- 
thing happened  as  [the  Deity  Salt-Possessor]  had  said ;  and  he  forth- 
with climbed  the  cassia-tree,  and  sat  [there]  .  Then  when  the  hand- 
maidens of  the  Sea-Deity*s  daughter  Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess,*  bearing 
jewelled  vessels,  were  about  to  draw  water,  there  was  a  light  in  the 
well.^    Ou  looking  up,  there  was  a  beautiful  young  man.     They  thought 

I 

*I.e.,  as  is  supposed,  a  punt  or  tub  made  of  strips  of  bamboo  plaited  so  tightly 
that  uo  water  could  fi.ud  its  way  in  between  them. 

^I.e.y  simply  "  a  pleasant  road."  Michi,  *'  a  road  "  is  properly  a  compound, — 
mi'Chi,  "  august  road," — the  single  syllable  chi  being  the  most  archaic  Japanese 
wurd  for  "  road."  It  is  in  this  place  written  {^  Jf^,  showing  that  the  etymology 
was  not  yet  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  these  "  Becords." 
Generally,  however,  throughout  the  work  we  have  jf^  or  ^  alone. 

^  Sec  Sect.  YI,  Note  8,  where  the  Adjective  *'  Great "  is  prefixed  to  the  name. 

7  See  Sect.  XXXI,  Note  10. 

^  Totjo-iama-hime. 

^  The  character  36,  properly  /'  light,"  "  refulgence,"  is  here  taken  by  Motowori 
in  the  precisely  opposite  sense  of  ** shadow"  (the  parallel  passage  in  the 
•' Chrouicles''  having  A 4^*  "human  shadow"),  and  his  view  is  absolved  from 
unreasonableness  by  the  fact  of  the  confusion  between  light  and  shade  which 
has  always  exi«ted  in  Japanese  phraseology.  Thus  hi-kage  may  signify  either 
"Hunli^ht"  or  "a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun."  It  is  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to 
tl.e  ChiiiL'sc  characters  employed  by  the  author ;  and  in  this  special  instance  we 
may  well  suppose  him  to  have  intended  to  say  that  a  celestial  light  shone  from 
the  body  of  the  god  in  question.  Such  an  idea  is  not  foreign  to  classical  Japanese 
ways  of  thought  and  expression.    See  also  Sect.  XLYI,  Notes  940. 
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"  with  tliy  back  hand."  Having  done  thns, — if  thine  elder  brother 
**  make  high  fields,^  do  Thine  Augustness  make  low  fields ;  and  if 
**  thine  elder  brother  make  low  fields,  do  Thine  Angustness  make  high 
*'  fields.  If  thou  do  thns,  thine  elder  brother  will  certainly  be  im- 
*'  poverished  in  the  space  of  three  years,  owing  to  my  ruling  the  water. 
**  IC thine  elder  brother,  incensed  at  thy  doing  thns,  should  attack  thee, 
**  put  forth  the  tide-flowing  jewel  *^  to  drown  him.  If  he  express  grief, 
**  put  forth  the  tide-ebbing  jewel  to  let  him  live.  Thus  shalt  thoa 
harrass  him."  With  these  words,  [the  Sea-Deity]  gave  [to  His  August- 
ness Fire-Subside]  the  tide-flowing  jewel  and  the  tide-ebbing  jewel, — two 
in  all, — and  forthwith  summoned  together  all  the  crocodiles,^  and  asked 
them,  saying :  **  The  Sky's-Sun-Height,  august  child  of  the  Heaven's* 
**  Sun-Height,  is  now  about  to  proceed  out  to  the  Upper-Land."  Who 
**  will  in  how  many  days  respectfully  escort  him,  and  bring  back  a 
''report."^  So  each  according  to  the  length  of  his  body  in  fathoms 
spoke,  fixing  [a  certain  number  of]  days, — one  of  them,  a  crocodile  one 
" fathom  [long] ,  saying:  **I"  will  escort  him,  and  come  back  in  one 
day.'*     So  then  [the  Sea-Deity]  said  to  the  crocodile  one  fathom  [long] : 

*'  it]  to  poverty.  Poor  outwardly,  and  inwardly  'silly,  he  will  be  the  most  useless 
**  creature  in  the  Empire."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Motowori  interprets 
in  the  sense  of  "  gloomy,"  and  Moribe  in  the  sense  of  **  drowning,"  the  phonetically 
written  and  obscure  word  oho,  here  rendered  **  great." 

"  I.e.,  "  with  thy  hand  behind  thy  back."  This  is  supposed  by  the  com- 
mentators to  have  been  a  sort  of  charm  by  which  evil  was  averted  from  the  penoa 
of  him  who  practised  it,  and  they  point  out  that  Izanagi  (the  **  Male-Who-Invites  ") 
brandished  his  sword  behind  him  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  hosts  of  Hades  (see 
Spot.  IX,  Note  15). 

*0By  **  high  fields  "  and  "low  fields  "  are  meant  respectively  upland  rice-fields 
where  the  rice  is  planted  in  the  dry,  and  *'  paddy-fields  "  properly  so  called,  where 
the  rice  perpetually  stands  in  the  water.  Different  varieties  of  rice  are  used  for 
these  different  methods  of  culture. 

^  Shiho  mitsu  tama.  The  *'  tide-ebbmg  jewel "  mentioned  in  the  next  sentenoe 
is  in  the  Japanese  shiho  hiru  tama, 

^See  Introduction,  p.  zxziii.  Note  41. 

*8  Uha  tsu  kuni,  J^  g. 

^I.e.  "  Which  of  you  will  most  speedily  escort  him  home  to  the  upper  world* 
"  and  bring  back  news  of  his  safe  arrival  there  ?" 

>*Written  with  the  respectful  character  g|,  **  servant." 


^■.*-^j 
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"If  that  be  Bd,  do  thou  respectfully  escort  him.  While  croBsiog  the 
"middle  of  tlie  seft,  do  not  nlarai  him.""  Forthwith  he  seated  him 
upou  the  crocodile's  bend,  and  saw  him  off.  So  [the  croaodilej  respect- 
fully escorted  him  home  i&  one  day,  bh  he  had  promised.  When  the 
crocodile  wau  ubout  to  return,  [His  Augustuess  Fire-Subside]  untied 
the  stiletto"  'n-hich  wns  girded  on  him,  aud,  setting  it  on  the  crocodile's 
neok,"  sent  [Lho  latter]  back.  So  the  crocodile  one  fathom  [long]  ib 
now  called  the  Deity  Blade -Possessor.^ 

[sect.    XLl.— SDBUISSIOK    OF    HIS   AUGU8TNEB8   FIRE-GSINE.] 

Hereupon  [His  Augustnes^  Fire-Subside]  gave  tlie  fiuh-hook  [to 
his  elder  brother],  exactly  nc'oording  to  the  Sea-Deity's  words  of  instruc- 
tion. So  theuceforwiird  [the  elder  brother]  became  poorer  aud  poorer, 
and,  with  renewed  savage  intentions,  came  to  attack  him.  When  be 
was  about  to  attai^k  [His  Augustuess  Fire-Subside,  the  latter]  pntfurlb  the 
tide-flowiog  jewel  to  drowiijiira  ;  on  bis  espresaing  grief,  he  put  forth 
the  tide-ebbing  jewel  to  eave  bim.  When  be  had  thus  been  harrasaed,  he 
bowed  his  head,'  saying  :  "  I'  henceforward  will  be  Thine  Augustuess^'a 
"  guard  by  day  and  night,  and  respectfully  serve  thee."  So  down  to 
the  present  day  bis  various  poiilurings  when  drowning  are  ceaselessly 

''^There  is  !□  this  centeuce  a  character  ^,  which  is  Lard  to  explain  if  read 
moe/ii,  "  i(,"  as  usual  in  Japounse.  Probably,  however,  it  Binipiy  stands  (or  3f, 
"  thou,"  and  we  iniaht  trunalato  thus :  "  While  thou  art  oroBsing,"  oto. 

i"See  Sect.  XXXVI,  Note  8. 

""I.e.,  probiLbly,  tying  it  round  the  crocodile's  necli. 

"Snhi-mochi-nu-kiimi,  "Blade"  ia  the  probable  Bignification  ol  lahior  labi, 
though  this  pnrtlcnlai  proper  came  ia  writteo  in  the  "Cbroniclea"  with  tha 
Chiaeee  character  g|,  '■  hoe  "  or  "  nuittoek."  Here  the  syllables  la  hi  ore  written 
phonetically. 

'I.e..  "did  humble  obeisance  by  prostrating  himeelt  on  the gniund."  The 
Old  Printed  Edition  has  g  g  inatead  ot  ^S  ^,  and  the  kaiia  gloss  kamugahf- 
motwii,  (.«.  "  reflected  an  J  naid  " :  Ijut  Ibiii  teadiug,  (hough  interesting,  is  less  good. 

'Written  with  the  humble  character  ^,  "  servant." 

'/.?.,  "PriiiM  Fire-Sbine'B  deBcendnnts  tha  llaijabito  (see  Sect.  XXXVm, 
Xote  II)  still  oouHtaiitly  pcrForai  before  the  Cuurt  dancea  and  piisIuringB  symbolical 
of  the  antics  which  their  divuiQ  aooestur  west  tUioogh  lor  the  nmosement  ol  his 
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[sect.    XLn. — THE   PARTimiTION- HOUSE   OF   CORMORANTS* 

FEATHERS.^ 

Hereupon  the  Sea-Deity's  daughter  Her  Augustness  Luxuriant- 
Jewel- Princess  herself  waited  on^  [His  Augustness  Fire-Suhside]  ,  and 
said  :  **  I*  am  already  with  child,  and  the  time  for  my  delivery  now 
**  approaches.  But  methought  that  the  august  child  of  an  Heavenly  Deity* 
ought  not  to  he  horn  in  the  Sea-Plain.*  So  I  have  waited  on  thee  here.'** 
Then  forthwith  on  the  limit  of  the  waves  upon  the  sea- shore  she  built  a 
parturition-hall,®  using  cormorants'  feathers  for  thatch.  Hereupon,  before 
the  thatch  was  completed,^  she  was  unable  to  restrain  the  urgency  of 
her  august  womb.  So  she  entcrcTd  the  parturition -hall.  Then,  when 
she  was  about  to  be  delivered,  she  spoke  to  her  husband^  [,saying]: 
**  Whenever  a  foreigner  is  about  to  bo  delivered,  she  takes  the  shape 
**  of  her  native  land  to  be  delivered.*     So  I  now  will  take  my  native 

younger  hrother,  after  the  latter  had  saved  him  from  drowning.  "  One  account  " 
in  the  "  Chronicles  "  relates  these  antics  at  full,  telling  ns  that  they  represented 
the  straits  to  which  he  was  put  as  the  waters  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher  ;  and 
we  learn  from  other  passages  in  the  same  work  nnd  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan 
Continued  "  that  the  Ilayahito  did  really  down  to  historical  times  combine  the 
office  of  Court  Jesters  with  that  of  Imperial  Guardsmen. 

iFor  "waited  on"  see  Sect.  XXXVLQ,  Note  1.  The  word  *♦  herself"  (Q 
midzuhara)  has  no  particular  force  or  meaning  in  the  Japanese  original,  where 
it  is  simply  placed  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  style. 

«  See  Sect.  XXXVUI.  Note  2. 

8 Or  '*  of  the  Heavenly  Deity,"  i.e.,  •'  tliyself."  But  it  seems  better  to  under- 
stand the  si)eaker  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  unfitting  for  one  who  properly 
belonged  to  Heaven  to  be  born  in  the  sea,  which  was  another  country  or  kingdom. 

*!.<?.,  in  the  sea. 

'^Literally,  '*  come  out  and  arrived." 

^It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxviii,  that  in  early  Japan  a 
partiuricut  woman  was  expected  to  build  for  herself  a  special  hut  in  which  to  give 
birth  to  her  child. 

7 Or,  completely  put  on ;  literally,  "thatched  [ho  as!  to  meet." 

^The  text  here  has  Q  ^,  "prince,"  literally  "sun-child,"  and  so  the  older 
editors  understood  the  expression.  The  translator,  liowevor,  prefers  Motowori's 
view,  according  to  which  the  character  jg  should  be  supplied,  and  the  whole  read 
phonetically  as  hikoji,  "  husband,"  a  word  which  occurs  again  a  few  lines  farther 
on. 

^/.e.,  she  assumes  the  shape  proper  to  her  in  her  native  laud. 


A 
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"shape  to  be  delivered.  Pray  look  not  upon  me  I"  Hereapon  [His 
Auguatness  Fire- Subside] ,  thiokiDg  these  words  strange,  stealthily 
peeped  at  the  very  momeiit  of  delivery,  when  she  turned  into  a 
crocodile"  eight  fatlioms  [long],  and  crnmk-d  and  writhed  about; 
and  he  forthwith,  terrified  at  the  eight,  fled  away.  Tbeii  Hor  August- 
nesB  Luxuriant- Jewel-Princess  knew  tbat  be  bad  peeped;  and  she 
felt  ashanied,  and,  straightway  leaving  tlie  august  child  wLicb  she 
bad  borne,  she  said:  "I  had  wished  always  to  come  aud  go  ecroBB 
"  the  sen-patb."  But  thy  having  peeped  at  my  [real]  shape  [makca 
"  uie]  very  shame -faced,  ""^ — and  she  forthwith  closed  the  sea- boundary," 
and  went  down  again."  Therefore  the  same  by  which  the  august  child 
whom  she  had  borne  was  called  was  His  Augustness  Heaveu's-Sun- 
Height  -  Prince  -  Wave  -  limit  -  Brave  -  Cormorant  -  Tbatcli  -Meeting -In com- 
pletely,'' Ncvertbeless  afterwards,  although  angry  at  his  having  wished 
to  peep,  sbe  could  not  restrain  her  loving  heart,  and  she  entrusted  to 
her  younger  sister  Jewol-Good-Princess,"  on  the  occasion  of  her  uursiog 

"Acconliug  to  tbe  parallel  passage  of  the  " Cbiooicles,''  the  tamed  into  a 
dragon.     ■'  One  aconunt"  however  aereoB  with  onr  text. 

"  The  original  ul  this  pasBUge  ia  rather  confoKod ;  but  the  interpret ntiou  hers 
adopted  bora  the  OH  Printed  Edition  is  more  natural  thau  MuCovon's,  according  tu 
wiiicli  tbo  Verbs  are  to  be  taken  in  a  Caasati re  sense,  to  the  following  cffoot: 
■'  I  had  always  wisiied  to  let  people cunio  and  go  acroBs  the  aea-poth."  Probably  it 
nan  odI;  in  order  to  make  this  clanae  fit  in  better  nith  the  toHowing  Bentence,  in 
which  we  are  tuld  that  the  orooodile-priocesH  '■  closed  tbe  nea-bonudary,"  and  nith 
the  Fact  that  tlierc  is  at  proaont  no  path  leading  to  the  Stta-Ood's  palace,  that 
Motonori  vae  uidnced  to  sanction  such  a.  viev;  of  tbe  grammar  <if  thiu  pasaage. 

''This  ia  Motowoti'ti  interpretation  of  tlia  clause,  he  having  emended^ 
"acliyu,"  "doing,"  which  ia  found  iu  the  older  cdiUona,  to  f^,  "  Bhanie-luced." 
(The  edition  of  1687  mentions  ^.  "  EtraDgc,"  aa  an  alternative  leftding.)  If  we 
followed  tbe  older  reading,  we  ghould  liavo  to  translate  thus :  "  thy  having  peeped 
at  my  [real]  nhapa  ia  an  oatrageons  action." 

"  I.e.,  the  boundary  dividing  the  ilominione  of  the  Seo-Ood  from  the  world  otraen. 

"  Viz..  to  the  Sea-God'a  palace. 

^Ania-ttu-hi-daka-liiko-naglta-take-u-iiaya-/ltki-ali£iu  no  mikoto.  The  older 
cilitors  read  aliarein  for  a/imi,  i.e.  "caoaing  to  meet,"  instead  of  "meeting." 
Moriljc,  in  his  Critiiine  on  Motowori'e  Commentary,  would  Lave  uf  believe  ttiat 
tbe  name  oumes  from  umi-ga  kn,joh(  juki-al,e^.,  («  IS  ft  3E  ft  «  ^  (ft),  i-e- 
"  going  and  comiug  on  eea  and  land  and  being  unable  to  suckle  "1 

w  Tajna-j/QTi-bimi, 
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the  august  ohild,^^  a  Song  to  be  presented  [to  His  Augustness  Fire-Sub- 
side] .     The  Song  said : 

**  As  for  red  jewels,  though  even  the  string 
**  [they  are  strung  on]  shines,  the  aspect  of  / 

**  [my]  lord  [who  is]  like  unto  white  jewels 
**  is  [more]  illustrious."^® 
Then  her  husband  replied  by  a  Song,  which  said : 

**  As  for  my  younger  sister,  whom  I  took  to 

**  sleep  [with  me]  on  the  island  where  light 

**  the  wild- duck,  the  birds  of  the  offiug,  I 

**  shall  not  forget  her  till  the  end  of  my  life."" 

So  His  Augustness-Prince- Great -Rice -ears -Lord-Ears*^  dwelt  ia 

the  palace  of  Takachiho  for  five  hundred  and  eighty  years."    His  aagast 

mausoleum^  is  likewise  on  the  west  of  Mount  Takachiho. 

^7 !.<?.,  of  Jewel-Good-Princess  nursing  the  child.  The  mother  did  not  retom 
to  the  upper  world,  and  so  sent  this  poetic  message  by  her  sister,  who  had 
consented  to  act  as  the  child's  nurse. 

iB>(  The  meaning  of  the  Song,"  says  Motowori,  *'  is  this :  *  Although  red  jewels 
**  *  are  so  charming  that  the  very  string  [whereon  they  are  strung]  doth  shine,  the 
" '  august  aspect  of  my  lord,  who  is  like  unto  white  jewels,  is  still  more  lovely.* 
"  Thus  does  she  eviress  her  loving  feelings." — Moribe  supposes  the  **  red  jewela" 
(or  "  jewel  "  in  the  Singular)  to  be  meant  for  the  child,  than  whom  her  husband  if 
yet  dearer  to  her  heart.  The  word  kimiy  hero  etymologically  rendered  **  [my] 
lord,"  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  thou,"  especially  in  poetry. 

^Le.^  ''  I  shall  never  forget  thee  who  wast  my  wife  in  the  realm  of  the  Sea- 
God.  The  "  birds  of  the  offing "  are  a  description  of  the  wild  duck,  used  as  a 
Pillow- Word  for  their  name.  In  the  same  manner  the  whole  phrase,  **  where  light 
the  wild-duck,  the  birds  of  the  offing,"  may  be  taken  simply  as  a  "  Preface  "  to  the 
word  "  island."  Tlie  Sea-God's  dwelling  is  called  an  island,  because  it  is  beyond 
the  sea.  The  words  yo  no  koto-goto  n/,  here  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  beet 
commentators  rendered  by  ''  till  the  end  of  my  life,"  will  also  bear  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "  night  by  night." 

^The  alternative  name  of  the  deity  Fire-Subside. 

*i  Probably  the  writer  means  us  to  understand  that  the  total  age  reached  by  this 
deity  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  years.  This  is  the  first  mention  in  these 
'' Records"  of  anything  approaching  a  date.  The  way  in  which  it  is  recorded 
re-sembles  that  in  which  the  chronicle  of  each  Eujperor's  reign  is  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  later  volumes  of  the  work. 

^The  character  g|  might  also  be  rendered  by  the  simpler  word  **  grave.'*    But 
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[sect.    XLin. — THE    AUGUST    CHILDREN  OF  ElS    A11GU8TNE88 
CORMORiNT-THATCH-MEETING- INCOMPLETELY.] 

His  Angustness  Heaven's -Sun -Height -Prince -Wave- limit-Brave- 
C ormo rant -Tbatch-Ueeting- Incompletely  wedded  Lis  maternal  aunt  Her 
AuguatueaM  Jewel- Good -Prin cess,  and  begut  august  children  named: 
His  AuguatnesB  Pive-Reaehea  ;'  next  His  Auguatness  Boileil-Rice  ;'  next 
His  Augiistnesa  Augnst-Food  -  Master ;'  next  Hia  Augastneaa  Young- 
AQgust-Food-Master,*  another  name  for  whom  is  His  Angustnoss 
Laxuriaut-August-Food-Mnaler,'  and  another  name  is  His  Augustness 
Divine- Yamato-Ihare-Priuce."  So  Hia  Augustness  AuguBt-Food-Master, 
treading  on  the  creat  of  the  waves,  crossed  over  to  the  Eternal  Land,' 
His  AngUHtnesB  Boiled-Rice  went  into  the  Sea-Plain,  it  being  his  deceaaed 
mother's'  land. 


neither  it  noi  its  JapODeae  leading  THitanaki  are  ever  used  eioept  Lonorificnily  of 
the  Impetial  tombs,  and  "  niaasoUnm  "  aeeniB  therefore  a  more  euitable  EnglUli 
equiTalent. 

'Itm-M-no-mikola.  The  "reaolies"  are  the  roaohes  of  a  river;  at  least  tllis 
seems  the  mnnt  natural  vie^r  to  tiike  of  the  meaning  of  (he  name.  Motowori  and 
Moribe,  liowever,  consiJur  it  to  be  a.  cotruption  of  jdm-s/iijw,  to  wliich  they  assign 
the  aigniSoatiOD  ot  "  poiferfiil  rice."  Eioepling  for  ths  fnct  of  its  brisgiog  this 
name  into  barmonj  with  the  three  that  foilow,  and  vrtiivh  all  relate  to  food,  there 
seems  little  to  recommend  so  far-fetched  a  derivation. 

'Ina-hi-no-mikotn,  If  Motowori's  derivation  ol  the  name  from  ina-ihi  is 
correct,  it  might  be  rendered  with  grentar  cxactuesa  "  Rice-Boiled -rioe."  int  denoting 
rice  in  the  buak  and  ihi  the  name  when  boiled. 

'Mi-kt-na-yia-iiiikulo.  This  name  has  been  translated  in  accoidanoe  with 
Motowori's  interpretation  of  the  sjllables  that  compose  it. 

'  Waka-mi-hi-nu-no-niikalo.     Con/,  preceding  Note. 

^Tai/o-mi-he-nu-no-mikoto.     Con/.  Note  8. 

'Kama-yamato-ihaTi-bika-no-miliolo.  Yamato  heinR  the  name  of  the  [irovinoe 
where  thin  prince,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  so-called  "  biimiui  age,"  Qied  his 
capital,  it  appropriately  forma  part  of  hia  iinme.  For  a  dincuaaion  of  the  etymology 
of  till!  word  Vaniato.  see  Seut.  V.  Note  36.  Duin^,  a  word  which  ia  aaid  to  signify 
"  iiHSKinUing,"  in  the  name  of  a  village  iu  that  piovincc, 

laee  Sect.  XXVU,  Note  13, 

>gee8eat.Xn,  Notes. 


^> 
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[sect.   XLIV. — REIGN   OF   THE   EMPEROR  JIM-MU^    (PART   I. — HIS 

PROGRESS   EASTWARD,    AND   DEATH   OF 
HIS   ELDER  brother).] 

The  two  Deities  His  Augustuess  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko*  and 
his  elder  brother  His  Augustness  Itsa-se,  dwelling  in  the  palace  of 
Takachiho,^  took  counsel,  saying  :  **  By  dwelling  in  what  place  shall 
**  we  [most]  quietly  carry  on  the  government  of  the  Empire  ?•  It  were 
**  probably  best  to  go  east."  Forthwith  they  left  Himuka'  on  their 
progress^  to  Tsukushi.^  So  when  they  arrived  at  Usa^  in  the  land  of 
Toyo,*°  two  of  the  natives,  whose  names  were  Usa-tsu-hiko  and  Usa- 
tsu-hime^\  built  a  palace  raised  on  one  foot,"  and  offered  them  a  great 
august  banquet.     Bemoving  thence,  they  dwelt  for  one  year  at  the 

^Literally,  *'  Middle  Volume,"  there  being  three  in  all.  See  Author's  Preface, 
Note  1. 

*Jim-mu  signifies  ** divine  valour."  It  is  the  *' canonical  name"  of  the 
Emperor  Kamu-yamato-i)iare-biko  (see  Introduction,  p.  xiv). 

"In  the  preceding  Section  this  name  was  rendered  *'  Divine- Yamato-Ihare- 
Prince."  But  in  the  translation  of  Vols.  II  and  III  of  this  work,  the  Japanese 
proper  names  are  not  Englished,  unless  there  be  a  special  reason  for  so  doing. 
(See  Introduction,  pp.  xviii  and  xix.) 

*  See  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  5. 

»See  Sect.  XXVn,  Note  13. 

^SeeSect.  X,  Note  4. 

7  The  Japanese  expression  here  used  is  one  which  exclusively  denotes  an 
Imperial  Progress,  and  not  the  movements  of  lesser  people.  It  recurs  perpetoally 
in  this  and  the  following  Volume. 

sSeeSect.  V,  NoteU. 

•Etjmiology  uncertain. 

wSee  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

"  I.e.,  Prince  of  Usa  and  Princess  of  Usa.      -- 

^In  the  original  JS  *—  |!(  ^>  read  ashi  hito-tm  agari  no  miya.  The  parallel 
passage  of  the  *'  Chronicles  "  has  — ^  ^  SI  ^  which  is  directed  to  be  read  in  the 
same  manner,  g  (hashira)  however  means,  not  '•  foot,"  but  **  pillar  "  ;  and  the 
commentators  understand  both  passages  to  allude  to  a  single  pillar,  which 
supported  the  weight  of  the  entire  building, — either  as  being  in  the  middle  of  it,  or 
(as  Motowori  opines)  by  standing  in  the  water,  the  edifice,  according  to  this  view, 
being  built  on  a  river-bank  overhanging  the  stream. 
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palace  of  Wokada"  in  Tenknshi.  Again  makiiig  a  progresH  up"  from 
thai  land,  they  dwelt  seven  years  at  the  palace  of  Taken"  in  the  land 
of  Agi."  AgaiD  removing,  and  making  a  progress  up  from  that  land, 
they  dwelt  eight  years  at  the  palnca  of  Takasliima"  in  lubi."  So  when 
they  made  their  progress  up  from,  thut  land,  they  met  iu  the  Hayasnhi" 
Channel  a  person  riding  towards  them  ou  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise, 
and  raisiug  his  wings"  as  he  angled.  Then  they  called  to  him  ~to 
approach,  and  askod  him,  saying:  "Who  art  thon  ?"  Ho  replied, 
saying  i  "  I"  am  an  Earthly  Deity.""  Again  they  asked  him,  snyiug  : 
"  Knowest  thou  the  sea-path  ?"  He  replied,  saying:  "I  know  it 
"  well."  Agitin  they  asked  him,  saying  :  "  Wilt  thoQ  follow  and 
"respectfully  serve  ns?"  He  replied,  saying:  "I  will  respectfully 
"  serve  yon."  So  they  pushed  a  pole"  aorosa  to  him,  drew  him  into 
the  august  vessel,  ^od  foitUwlth  conferred  on  him  the  desiguatioa  of 

"«  This  nBme  signifleB  "  liillocl  rice-fieia." 

>'  Q.d.  toaunU  Tuiiato,  the  pravmee  wheie  the  capita!  was  eveutuallj  fixed. 
In  JapiiDsBe,  as  in  English,  people  are  said  to  go  ujj  to  the  oupital  aud  daiBU  to  the 
country. 

"Etymologj  uneertain. 

^  Etymolog;  uncertain.  This  name  is  better  known  (withont  the  nigari  □(  the 
aecood  gylluble)  as  Aiii.  &ki  is  one  of  the  provinceg  on  the  Qorlhem  shore  of  (ha 
iDianci  Sea. 

"This  name  fiignifiGB  "high  island." 

"Etymology  unoertain.    Kibi  is  tlie  name  of  a  proviueo. 

"'This  name  aignifii'S  "  quick  sucking." 

'"I.e..  OS  Mittowoti  supposes,  beekoning  by  waring  bis  sleeve. 

"  The  First  Peraonul  Fruuoau  ia  represented  by  the  bumble  churactei  ^, 

"Sea  Becl.  I,  Note  11.  Uotowori  wishes  us  here  to  understand  this  espreasioD 
to  mean  "  I  am  a  Deity  (i.e.  a  peiaon)  of  tha  coo  at  ry- side."  Bat  there  ik  no 
eufficieut  reason  tor  departing  from  the  precedeot  of  rendvriug  the  charaoterB  g  ^. 
wLicIi  ore  oouetantly  used  antithetically  to  J^  jji^.  by  "  Earthly  Deity  "  (as  opposed 
to  "  Heavenly  Deity  ").  UotQWori  likewise  propopes  to  append  to  this  senteuco 
the  clause  "  and  my  name  is  Udzn-biko,"  which  ia  found  in  the  "  ChTonicles." 
The  name  may  be  taken  to  signify  "  jireoIouH  prince." 

™  The  chiiracti'ra  f^  fg  iire  evidently,  as  Motowori  aaye,  meant  to  represent  Iho 
Japanese  word  in  mo,  "pole,"  thuugli  they  do  not  properly  convey  that  meaning. 
Probably  they  are  corrupt. 
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Sawo-ne-tsn-hiko.^  (This  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Balers  of  the  land  of  Yamato).* 
So  when  they  went  up  from  *  that  land  they  passed  the  Namihaya* 
Crossing,  and  brought  up  at  the  haven  of  Shirakata.^  At  this  time 
Nagasune-biko*®  of  Tomi"  raised  an  army,  and  waited  to  go  out  to 
fight  [against  them] .  Then  they  took  the  shields  that  had  been  put  in  the 
august  vessel,  and  disembarked.  So  they  called  that  place  by  the  name 
of  Tate-dzu.~    It  is  what  is  now  called  the  Tadetsu  of  Kusaka."^    There- 

^  !.<».,  if  we  suppress  the  syllabic  nCt  which  seems  to  be  either  Expletive  or 
Honorific,  the  **  prince  of  the  pole." 

^  Yamato  no  kuni  no  Miyatsuko, 

^This  is  the  reading  of  the  name  preferred  by  Mabuchi  and  Motowori;  but 
the  Qsnal  form  Naniha  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well  supported  by  early  document* 
ary  evidence.  The  '*  Chronicles "  tell  us  that  the  place  was  called  Nami-haya 
}g  ^,  i.e.  **  wave-swift,"  in  allusion  to  the  strong  current  which  the  Empeorar 
Jim-mu  here  encountered ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  still  a  dangerous  place  for 
navigation.  The  name  properly  denotes  the  water  at  the  month  of  the  Biver 
Yodo,  on  which  stands  the  modern  town  of  Ohosaka  (Ozaka),  for  whose  name 
Naniha  is  still  often  used  as  a  poetical  synonym.  }g  ^,  '*  wave-flowers,"  and  m 
5B»  "  dangerous  waves,"  are  alternative  ways  of  writing  it. 

>7  Motowori  says  'that  he  cannot  explain  the  etymology  of  this  word ;  but 
**  white  sandbank  "  would  seem  a  simple  and  obvious  derivation.  The  Shirakata 
here  mentioned  is,  according  to  Motowori,  that  situated  in  the  province  of  Idzumo. 

^I.e.f  the  Prince  of  Nagasuue.  A  plausible  interpretation  of  naga-sune  would 
be  "  long-shank,'' which  would  give  us  Prince  Long-Shank  as  the  name  of  the 
worthy  here  mentioned ;  but  the  "  Chronicles"  state  that  Nagasune  was  properly 
the  name  of  a  place.  The  characters  with  which  it  is  written,  moreover,  signify 
not  exactly  **  long  shanky^^  but  '*  long  marrow^^^  a  designation  which  would  have 
no  evident  personal  applicability. 

^A  legend  in  the  **  Chronicles "  connects  the  name  of  this  place  with  the 
word  tobiy  "  a  kite,"  it  being  there  related  that  a  miraculous  gold-coloured  kite 
came  and  perched  on  the  Emperor  Jim-mu's  bow,  and  helped  him  to  the  victory. 
Probably  the  legend  grew  out  of  the  name  of  Tobiy  which  is  obscure  and  may  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  **  kite ''  originally. 

**  I.e.y  "  shield-haven."    But  conf.  next  Note. 

^  The  real  etymology  of  Tade-tm  seems  tobe  **  knot-grass-haven,"  and  probably 
Taka-t8u  (for  Takettsu),  which  is  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXIX,  Note  29,  is  but  another 
form  of  the  same  name.  Eusaka  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  annals  of  early 
Japan.  Its  signification  is  obscure,  and  the  characters  (Q  ~|p),  with  which  it  is 
written,  are  particularly  curious.  There  were  two  Eusakas,  one  in  the  province  ol 
Kahaohi  and  the  other  in  Idzumi. 


.c 
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fore  ■when  fighting  with  the  Prince  of  Tomi,"  His  Angustaess  Iten-He 
■was  pierced  in  his  diigust  hand  by  the  Priace  of  Tonii's  hurtful  arrow."* 
So  then  he  said  :  "  It  is  not  right  for  me,  an  august  child  of  the  3uu- 
"  Bcily,  to  figlit  facing  the  exxa.  It  is  for  this  reanon  that  I  nni  strickoD 
"  by  the  wretched  villain'H"  hurtful  hand.  I  will  henceforward  turn 
"  round,  ond  smite  him  with  my  back  to  the  shu."'  Having  [thus] 
decided,  he,  on  nialiiug  a  progrcaa  round  from  the  southern  Bide,  reached 
the  soa  of  Chinu,"  and  washed  the  blood  ou  big  angust  hand  :  so  it  ia 
-called  the  sea  of  Chinu."  Making  a  progress  round  from  tbonco,  and 
nrriviug  at  the  river-mouth  of  Wo"  in  the  land  of  Ki,"  be  said  :  "  Ah  ! 
"  that  I  abould  die  stricken  by  the  wretched  villain's  hand  I"  and 
expired^  as  a  valiant  maa.*°  So  that  river-month  was  railed  the  river- 
mouth  of  Wo."  The  Qiausoleum,  too,  ia  on  Mount  Kama**  in  the  laud 
ofKi. 

"  ViK.,  Nagiuutit-hiko. 

« TLe  wording  ol  the  origmil  ag?6l(ffi-^f»**  w  very  oorioua. 
Motowori  reads  it  'lomi-l/ilro  ga  ila-ya-sjislii  ico  uhiialiiki.    Immediately  bolowe 

*•  Tlie  tharaoler  ifl  jX,  properly  "  alavB.". 

"The  moat  likely  deri vat iou  ot  this  naineiB  irorachi-iiuma,  "eulalia  lagoon," 
the  fact  that  it  will  also  hear  the  iutprpretation  of  "  bluod-lagoDii  "  being  probably 
liut  a  coiiicidenae  of  wliicli  the  mythujxeiu  faculty  took  adtaiitagc. 

"Here  written  with  oharacterB  Bignilying  ■'  blood -Ingo on." 

"The  charaetcra  rendered  "  river-moutli  "  are  ;J(  p^,  literally  "water-gate;" 
l)ut  here.  B8  elaewbere.  "river-mouth"  seems  to  be  the  BiguiQcution  meant  to  be 
■conveyed.  Rivers  in  Japan,  even  at  the  present  day,  do  not  bear  one  eontinnoua 
name  along  their  entire  coinse,  and,  there  would  be  nothing  iinnaturat  in  the  laet 
-of  tbe  water  at  the  month  of  the  river  having  a  Kpecial  designation.  One  of  the 
BiRniflcaliouB  of  ico  is  "  man,"  and  the  legendnry  etymology  of  the  name  given 
immedialely  helow  reste  on  the  aatiamptian  that  such  ia  the  meaning  of  ifo  in 
tills  place.    Even  Motoivori,  howeter,  is  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  it  ia  probably 


"SeeSect.  XXU,  NoteU. 

^The  Chineae  character  ^,  which  i^  here  nacd.  ia  one  that  tipei:iaUy  denotes 
D  demise  of  an  Emperor. 

•"Proliably  tlie  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  ho  expired  with  a  gest  of 
ger  and  do  fiance. 

"Hero  written  g,  '■  man."     Coiif.  Note  37. 

*^l{ama-yaina,  i.e.  "  famaoo.moDntain." 
SEP.  vot_  1.-37. 
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[sect.    XLV. — EMPEROn  JBI-MU    (PART   II. — THE   CROSS- SWORD    SENT 

DOWN   FROM   heaven).] 

So  when  His  Augustness  Eamu-yamato-iharc-biko  made  a  progress 
round  from  thence,  and  reached  the  village  of  Kumanu,'  a  large  bear 
came  out  of  the  mountain,'  and  forthwith  disappeared  into  it.  Then  His 
Augustness  Kamu-yamato-iharc-biko  suddenly  fainted  away,  and  bis 
august  army  likewise  all  fainted  and  fell  prostrate.  At  this  time  Taka- 
kurazhi'  (this  Ib  the  name  of  a  person)^  of  Kumanu  came  bearing  one  cross- 
sword*  to  the  place  where  the  august  child  of  the  Deity  was  lying 
prostrate,  and  presented  it  to  him,  upon  which  the  august  child  of  the 
Heavenly  Deity  forthwith  rose  up,  and  said  :  **  How  long  I  have  slept  1" 
So  when  he  accepted  the  cross-sword,  the  savage  ])cities  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kumanu  all  spontaneously  fell  cut  down.®  Then  the  whole 
august  arm)',  that  had  been  bewildered  and  had  fallen  prostrate,  awoke 
and  rose  up.    So  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  asked  him  how 

^  This  name  signifies  ''  bear-moor.''  The  name  is  now  generally  pronounced 
Kumano. 

>Motowori  iugtnously  conjectm-es  the  text- of  this  passage  :fc  J!8  S  ffl»  "^hich 
makes  no  sense,  to  be  a  copyist's  eiTor  for  ^A;  jSg  (jf  jl]  ,»1J,  which  gives  the  meaning 
rendered  in  the  translation.  The  rmming  hand  form  of  i^  ^  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  single  character  g|.  The  editor  of  1687  is  less  happy  in 
his  conjecture  that  the  character  intended  may  be  ff ,  *♦  crocodile."  This  incident 
of  the  bear  was  thought  important  enough  by  the  compiler  for  a  mention  of  it  to  be 
inserted  in  his  Preface.     (See  p.  5.) 

^The  signification  of  this  name  is  not  clear.  Taking  2/1/ as  an  apocopated 
nitjorVeH  fonn  of  the  Postposition  ttJiita,  we  might  suppose  Uika-knra-zhi  to  signify 
**  under  tlie  high  store-house  ''  in  allusion  to  the  legend  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  Section.  There  are,  however,  reasons  for'  doubting  this  et^inology  (see 
Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  48).  In  the  Preface  we  have  simply 
Takakura,  without  the  final  syllabic  zhi ;  but  the  omission  of  zhi  in  that  place  is 
almost  certainly  to  be  accounted  for  on  euphonic  grounds. 

*This  note  to  the  original  is  believed  to  be  an  interpidation. 

5gj[  -jj.  Motowori  avers  that  the  charrtcter  ig},  "  cross,''  has  no  importance, 
and  should  be  neglected  in  reading.  But  this  assertion  seems  gratuitous  in  the 
face  of,  for  instance,  such  a  Chinese  location  as  -fg  ^  g|].  We  may  be  justified, 
perhaps,  in  paying  no  spi^cial  heed  to  the  Numeral  "  one  "  in  this  place,  which 
Motowori  neglects  in  his  haua  reading  of  the  text. 

^  !.<'.,  they  fell  down  cut  to  pieces  before  they  had  even  been  cut  at  with  this 
wonderful  sword. 
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he  liail  got  the  orosa-BWord,  TftkftVnrazIji  veplied,  aayiug  :  "  I  wob  told 
"  ill  11  dream  tlint  tlie  two  Deities  tlio  Heaveu-Sliiiiing-Great- Deity'  and 
'' tlie  High  liitcgrnting  Deity"  commnnded  and  summoned  tlie  Br&ve- 
"  Awful-Possesaiag-Miile-Deity,'  and  clmrged  bim  [thus] :  ■  Tba  Contvrvl 
"  '  Land  of  Reed-Plains'"  is  painfully  upronrious, — it  is."  Our  aiTgnst 
"  '  cliiidreu  must  be  ill  at  ease.  As  [tberefore]  the  Central  Laud  of 
"  '  Reed-Plains  is  a  lanii  wliieli  tliim  specially  Bubduedst,  thou  tbe 
"  '  Biave-Awful-Posttetising-Malc-Peity  slialt  descend  [thither].'  Then 
"be  replied,  saying:  'I"  will  not  descend  [mysell],  but  I  have  ■ 
"  '  the  cross-sword  wherewith  I  specially  suhdued  tbe  land.  (The  name 
"  '  by  wliicL  tliin  Hword  ifl  called  is  tbe  Deity  Thrust-Bnap ;"  nnotber  nnmc  by  vkioh 
"  ■  it  is  oalled  is  the  Deity  Awful -Snap,"  anil  another  name  for  it  in  the  Angiist- 
"  '  Snap- Spirit.'''  This  sword  dvellB  ia  the  temple  of  tlie  Deity  of  laonokami.)" 
"  '  Tbe  manner  in  whii^h  I  will  send  this  Hword  down  will  be  to  pcr- 
"  '  forate  the  ridf^e  of  [the  roof  of]  Taltakiirazhi's  at  ore -ho  use,"  and 
"'drop  it  through  I'  |So  the  Brave- Awfal-PosgesBing-Malo-Doity 
"instructed  rae.  saying  r  'I  will  perforate  the  ridge  of  [the  roof  of] 
"  '  thy  sture-boiise,  and  drop  this  Bword  through. "*!      So  do  thou,  with 

''  The  chamcler  1^.  "  ati^i't."  which  nhould  [orm  the  peDullimata  member 
ol  thiH  coiapoiiud  name,  in  liere  umilteil. 

*Si*  Sect.  I,  Notes. 

"SpeSect.  vni,  KoleT. 

""  See  Scot.  IX,  Nolo  18. 

"Conf.  Sects,  Note  1. 

''Tlie  humble  character  {J(.  "  servant,''  ia  here  used. 

''Su!h!-/iili.H  no  *omi.  Tbe  trnnBlator  [oHowb  TanigahaShiBeiinEonsiilerilig 
iiiilil  (Tanigaba  Shiaei  in  hin  "  Perpettial  Commentary"  reada  taM  without 
tlie  nigan)  to  mean  "  thrnst."  For  tbe  rendetinR  of  fiitin  as  "snap"  in  this  and 
Ihe  two  following  iianiea  conf.  Beet  VHI,  Kote  8.  Moribe.  however,  in  his  '■  Wm 
vn  Cl'i-waki,"  aaaerte  that  fuUu  ia  but  an  alternative  form  of /u(o,  "broad," 
'■  thick,"  or  "  vnRt,"  as  ebown  by  tbe  ezisteuee  ot  tbe  phtase  ma-futtu  ne  kagaml, 
"a  true  vaat  min'or." 

'*  jWifci-/u("U  no  kami. 

"The  name  of  this  pliice,  which  ia  in  Ihe  proviuoe  of  I'amato,  aoams  to 
signiry  "aliovu  tiie  rook."   It  is  well  kiiowaafl  tbe  Pillow- Word  for  tbe  njllablBS/iifw. 
"  Projwrly  what  ia  known  to  Anglo-OricutaU  bb  b  "  eodown," 
>'  Tbe  BeutcDce  here  phicxd  between   braces  is   proposed   by    Motowori   to 
supplement  an  evident  lacnna  in  the  text. 
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"  '  the  good  eyes  of  morning.-^  take  it  and  present  it  to  the  august  ddld 
** '  of  the  Heavenlv  Dtitv."  So.  on  mv  search itp  mv  store-honse  earlr 
**  next  morning  in  accordance  with  the  instmciic'ns  of  the  dream,  there 
"  really  was  a  cross- sword  there.  So  I  just  present  this  cross-sword 
••  to  thee.** 


SECT.     XL^l. — EMTEKOR    JIM-MX"     '  PAnX    I!I. — THE     GIGANTIC    CBOW 

AXT*    GOP?   WITH    TAIL?  . 


••Then  His*  Angnstnes?  the  Great- High -ItteCTating-Peity 
••  commanded  and  taagbt,  saving  :  *  Aueiist  >«;n  of  ;he  Heave nlv  IVirr ! 
'*  '  make  no  progress  hence  into  the  iiirt-rior.  The  savage  Deiiit-s  ai« 
**  *  very  nameroTi?.  I  will  n.-^^*  srnd  from  Heavtn  a  crow  eight  feet 
'*  '  [long].*  So  that  crow  eight  feet  Icii^'  tLali  gnide  thee.  Tboa 
*'  •  must  make  thy  progress  fvuicwing  afier  ii  as  it  gc»es.'*  So  on 
[His  ATig::s:ness  Kami-yamaTo-iLari'- biko]  making  his  progresi 
following  after  the  crow  eight  feel  [i*.i-g]  in  obedience  to  the  Deity's 
instructions,  he  re:ichi*d  the  lower  course  of  the  Ytshinn*  river. 


^  Or.  "lajkiiv  "srir:*  znc-riLi'^^z  tye-."    Moij-ttoi:  itmirkf  th&t  even  in 
lime?.  5p:-cial  y*j  i?  frli  it  a  f  ^:^i  i^N^overv  ixiiir  in  :Le  mcmiDg. 

iJhe  inteLiion  of  ihe  uriier  is  here  cl<*cTirr.  but  he  probihly  meant  tbe 
follo'nis^  pa*:saje  v.*  ioizr,  pan  of  the  art  &111.  &">  is  the  c&f<e  in  the  p&raliel  pat^ay 
cf  ihe  •■Chroniclt-."  The  invtric-i  coma2a>  &re  ihirtfore  continnei  in  the 
xx&nf'iAr.oc. 

*Ti;e  character?  A  ^  ft  y^i-t-.-pir.T^v  .  wi:L  wLich  ihe  cT.'ginal  of  this  cx- 
prewion  i«  "Briitien.  con. t .ned  "wiih  :hc  iLeniicr.  ic  iLe  Preface  of  the  •• 
crow."  have  -.ifierzi.ir.r  1  iLe  ti«ri?lii:^r  t:-  adopt  the  iiiteiyrttion  faToorei  by  Ti 
jraha  >h.>vi.  v.?...  ^  •'c:-.''^  cijh;  frti  I'.'iir. .""  M- 'tor* on  understandc  the 
«ii>!i  ij  ir.ean  "  .sn  i  .:lii-!.i.iii*d  crow."  Fcr  the  aijrun.ttit*  on  loth  side^  see  ihe 
••  reri«i-tual  i\':.a::jtritan-  i-:.  tj.r  Chi-.'ri.c'.if  cf  JajAn.'"  AM.  VUl.  p.  16.  asd 
MotuTT-ni-*  K.\-:ziiri'T.:t,Ty.  \'o:  Will.  ir.  r '.t^2.  &i.\  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  34-38L 
See  a'.?o  for  ::-r  ;:.*:.-' a ti.r.  of  it  ].:xrkV.-.\  pa-«icr  St-ct  XVI,  Xot«  23. 

'Betitr  i::.- -■:*  ".  v  :1.  c'.i?-!.il  j.r.i  r..o'.-.  17^.  fi  i:r.  i  f  :he  iifciae.  r>?.iiM».  It 
>eiii)>  10  y'.^-Liiy  '•  ;:0':k\  h.kj."  Ycf }:.:-:•.  ■s^l.i.l.  >  t:  the  1  roviice  of 
Ii^ -  f r om  ir. t  ci 1 1 : t  - :  u u. « -  J -i-c r;  : -: r. c  w i . -i  f c :  ; : ; •  '.-:.:.'}  i- f  its  cLcrxj-Wi 
iiii  a*>o  f.pUie?  ".  nT--:  :•  ii":  th*:  ii:  7  f*3:.i  n-.ta:.!'*?.!  b  >;c:v,  M^.»«:wori  pcinu 
geograpLicii  aii:::uli:--5  in  :-■:  l:i:p-r:.il  jricrtss  :;9  Lire  detuied.  In  th« 
••  Chronicle*.""  the  Ter!?:mi".i:aie=  of  the  joarDev  are  beiier  obserred. 
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there  wsb  b  pci'son  eatcbing  fish  in  a  weir.'  Tlien  Uie  ftDgnst  cbild  of 
the  Henveiily  Deity  asked,  siiyicg :  "  Wbo  art  thou?"  He  replied, 
SHyiug :  "  I' am  an  Earthly  Deity'  and  am  called  by  the  name  of 
"  Nilie-motsii  no  Ko."'  (Thiaiellieancesturof  the  CurmotHiit- Keepers  o£  Aha).* 
Oil  [Eia  Aiigustness  Kamu-yamato-ibare-biko]  making  his  progress 
thenee,  a,  persou  with  a  tail'  came  out  of  a  well.  The  well  shone.  Then 
[Hid  Angnstnesa]  Bskod  ;  "Who  art  thou?"  He  replied,  saying: 
"I  am  an  Earthly  Deity,  and  my  name  is  Wi-hika.""  (Tim  U  iha 
Bncestorot  tlicHeadnienolYesliinu)."  On  his  forthwith  entering  tlie  monn- 
taios,''  Hit)  AugastueKS  Kainu-yamuto-ihare-biko  again  met  a  person 
with  a  tail.  This  person  eame  forth  pushing  the  cliffn  apart,  Then 
[His  AugQstnesa  Kama-yamato-ibai'e-biko]  asked  :  "  Who  art  thou  T' 
He  replied,  saying  :  "  I  am  an  Eartbly  Deity,  and  my  name  is  Hia- 
"  oshi-waktt  no  Ko.  I  heard  [just]  now  that  the  unguet  son  of  the 
"Heavenly  Deity  was  making  bis  progress.  So  it  is  for  that  that 
"  I  have  come  to  meet  tbee."     (This  is  ttie  onuetor  ot  the  Territorial  Offners 


*  The  chflrneter  3^,  here  rendered  "  weir  "  (or  want  of  s  better  word,  is  defined 

BB  signifying  "  a  bamboo  trap  far  catching  Sab." 

*  Tlie  First  PecBonal  Pronoun  is  here  represented  by  the  humble  character  9|, 
"  servant."    The  other  tailed  deity  mentioned  immediately'  below  ui^es  tlie  same 

"  See  Sect.  1,  Note  11  and  Seet.  XLIV,  Note  2S.  (or  the  eoosidenitions  that 
mahp  it  better  fo  translate  tbns  than  to  render  b;  "  I  am  a  Deity  of  tlie  Iiand." 

'  I.e.,  "  Ottering -Bearing  Child."  Here  and  elsewhere  the  wurd  ko,  '■  ohilJ." 
as  part  of  a  proper  name,  xbould  be  understood  as  a  kind  of  Honorific,  employed 
proliably  in  imitotiou  of  Chinese  usage. 

*  Ada  no  V-k\ihi,  This  must  be  nndentood  to  be  a  "gentile  name"  (i:nJinn«} 
The  etymology  of  Ada  is  anciirtain.  The  prnctioe  of  filing  with  the  help  of 
cnritioranta,  thouj{li  now  almost  obsolete,  seems  to  have  been  very  common  in 
Jnpau  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

'Conimeuling  on  a  sbuilar  passage  a  little  further  on,  Motowoti  naively 
remarks:  "It  appears  that  in  very  ancient  tinieB  such  peraona  nere  occusianally 
"  tu  be  met  with."    It  should  lie  added  tliut  they  aic  alfo  mentioned  in  CbineM 

^l.f..  "  Well- Shine." 

n  Yeihinit  no  otito.    For  Teshinu  boo  Nule  M. 

"I.e.,  disappearing  among  the  a 
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"of    Yeshina)."     Thence    [His    Augnstness   Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] 
**  penetrated  over  on  foot  to  Uda."  So  tbey  say  :  **  The  Ugachi  of  Uda."" 


[sect.  XLVII.— emperor  JIM-MU  (part  IV. — THE  UKASHI  BRETHREN) .] 

So  then  there  were  in  Uda  two  persons,  Ukashi  the  Elder  Brother 
and  Ukashi  the  Younger  Brother.^  So  [His  Augustness  Kamu-ynmaio- 
ihare-biko]  sent  the  crow  eight  feet  [long]  in  advance  to  ask  these  per- 
sons, saying :  **  The  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  has  made  a 
**  progress  [hither] .  Will  ye  respectfully  serve  him  ?"  Hereupon 
Ukashi  the  Elder  Brother  waited  for  and  shot  at  the  messenger  with  a 
whizzing  barb  to  made  him  turn  back.  So  the  place  where  the  whizzing 
barb  fell  is  called  Kabura-zaki.^  Saying  that  he  intended  to  wait  for 
and  smite  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] ,  he  [tried  to] 
collect  an  army.  But  being  unable  to  collect  an  army,  he  said  deceitfully 
that  he  would  respectfully  serve  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare- 
biko],  and  built  a  great  palace,"  and  in  that  palace  set  a  pitfall,  and 
waited.  Then  Ukashi  the  Younger  Brother  came  out  to*  [His  Augnst- 
ness  Eamu  -  yamato  -  ihare  •  biko  ]  beforehand,  and  made  obeisance, 
saying :  **  Mine^  elder  brother  Ukashi  the  Elder  Brother  has  shot  at  and 
"  turned  back  the  messenger  of  the  aUgust  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity, 


^  Yeshinu  no  ktizu.  Knzu  is  a  contraction  of  kuni-nuAhi  (properly  |[|  ^,  with 
which  characters  the  name  is  found  written  at  the  commencement  of  Sect.  Cvill, 
though  elsewhere  the  semi-phonetic  rendering  H  ^  or  g|  ^  is  employed). 

M  Etymology  obscure. 

1*  Vdu  no  vgachi.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  :  "  Hence  the  name  of  the 
Ugachi  of  Uda."  Ugachi  signifies  *'  to  penetrate.''  But  the  etymology  seems  a 
forced  one,  and  Motowori  is  probably  correct  in  identifying  this  *•  gentile  name*' 
with  that  of  Ukashi,  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence. 

^Ye-ukuithi  and  Oto-ukaahi.  Vka»hi^  as  in  the  other  compounds  where  it 
occurs,  is  probably  in  reality  the  name  of  a  place.    Its  et^Tuology  is  doubtful. 

•I.^.,  Barb  Point  or  Cape. 

»0r,  haU. 

^The  original  has- a  respectful  expression,  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
*'  waited  on." 

*The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  respresented  by  the  respectful  character 
"  servant." 


....^ 


"  and,  iutendiog  to  wait  for  and   attack  thee,  hafl  [tried  to]  collect  &d 

"  army  ;  but,  beiug  unable  to  collect  it,  he  has  built  a  great  palace,  aod 

"  set'  a  gia  within  it,  intending  to  wait  for  and  cntch  thee.     So  I  have 

"  come  out    to  inform  [thee  of  this]."     Then   the  two    persons  His 

Aui,'U6tne88  Michi-no-Omi,'  ancestor  of  the  Ohotorao  Chieftains,"  and 

His  Augiistiiess  Ohokume,°  ancestor  of  the  Kume  Lords, '°  summoned 

TJkashi  the  Elder  Brother  and  reviled  him,  Raying :     "  Into  the  great 

palace  which  thou"  hast  built  to  respcctfally  servo    [His  Augnstuess 

Kamii-ynmato-ihare-biko] ,  be  thou"  the  firet  to  enter,  and  declare 

plainly  the   innnDer  in  which   thou  inteudest  respectfully   to  serve 

him  ;" — and  furthwith  grasping  the  hilts  of  their  ciosh- swords,  playing 

ith  their  spears,"  and  fixing  arrows    [in  their  bows] ,  they  drove  him 

I,  whereupon  he  was  caught  in"  the  gin  which  be  himself  had  set, 

and  died.     So  thoy  forthwith   pulled  him  out,  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 

So  the  place  is  called  Uda-uu-Chihara.*'    Having  done  thus,  [His  Angast- 

ness  Kamii-jamato-ihare-biko]  bestowed  on  his  august  army  the  whola 

of  the  great  banquet  presented  [to  him]  by  Ukashi  the  Younger  Brother. 

At  tLix  time  ha  sang,  saying  : 


'Literally,  "  spread."  This  gin  'is  Koppo«ed  to  have  been  of  the  kind  wheis 
top  closes  JowQ  alter  the  uina  or  aaitnal  Las  tallea  into  it. 

'I.;.,  "  Uronduo  of  the  Way."  This  gentile  aame  is  said  in  tlie  " Cliroiiii'Iea  " 
to  have  been  bettuweil  ou  thui  worth;  in  consiileration  uf  Lis  eenicas  as  a  gaide  to 
Lis  master  the  Emperor  on  the  ucoasion  of  the  lattet'a  progresa  eastnard. 

«Sec  Seel.  XXXIV.  Note  12. 

'Ld.,  perliapa  "  Great  Koand  Byea,"  eepposed  be  a  descendant  of  His  Aueoil- 
ness  Ania-tau-kume  {see  however  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  7  for  a  diacosaion  of  the 
ctymulogy  of  Kume). 

■"See  Sect.  SXXIV,  Note  18, 

"  Ttie  etpresBion  i  ga,  here  reiidered  "  thou,"  is,  as  Motowori  remarks, 
"  extri'm^ly  hard  te  aadetstand,"  and  its  interprslatioD  aa  an  insntting  form  a( 
the  Second  Pecsoaul  Pronoun  is  merely  tentative.     Perhaps  the  text  is  corrupt. 

"  The  iuBulting  Heoond  PerBonal  Pronoun  or'  is  here  employed. 

>*  Here  again  we  have  an  cxpresEiion  written  phonetieally  and  ol  oncertoui 
iuijiort.  Tliu  trniislalor  has  foUeved  Motowort  in  tentatively  rendering  it  according 
to  ttje  ideogrupliic  reaJiug  of  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles." 

"  Literally  "  Btmok  by." 
"■I.e.  Uda'B  Blood-Plain. 
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**  The  woodcock,  for  which  I  laid  a  wood- 
'*  cock-snare  and  waited  in  the  high  castle 
'*  of  Uda,  strikes  not  against  it ;  hut  a 
'*  valiant  whale  strikes  against  it.  If  the 
**  elder  wife  ask  for  fish,  slice  off  a  little  like 
"  the  berries  of  the  standing  soha ;  if  the 
**  younger  wife  ask  for  fish,  slice  ofi*  a 
**  quantity  like  the  berries  of  the  vigorous 

**  Ugh  1"  pfui  I  dolt !     This  is  saying  thou 


^This  Song  is  unusually  difficult  of  comprehension  :  and  the  latest  important 
commentator,  Moribe,  seems  to  show  satisfactorily  that  all  his  predecesson, 
Motowori  included,  more  or  less  misunderstood  it.  He  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  coming  after  them,  and  the  translator  has  followed  his  interpretation  excepting 
with  regard  to  isukuhaithiy  the  Pillow-Wurd  for  *'  whale,'*  which  is  here  rendered 
*'  valiant,"  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  view  of  its  signification.  The  ioba 
tree  is  identified  by  Motowori  with  the  kaiuDne-mochi^  "  Photinia  glahray 
The  saka-ki,  taken  together  with  its  Prefix  ichi  (here  rendered  "  vigoroas") 
is  supposed  in  this  place  to  signify,  not  the  usual  CUyera  japoniea,  but 
another  species  popularly  known  as  the  binhiya-gaki^  whose  English  or  Latin 
name  the  translator  has  failed  -to  ascertain.  It  has  a  large  berry,  whereas  the 
8oba  has  a  small  one. — The  following  is  the  gist  of  Moribe*s  exposition  of  the 
general  signification  of  the  Song  :  ''  If  for  Ukashi's  mean  design  to  kill  the  Emperor 
**  in  a  gin  there  be  sought  a  term  of  comparison  in  the  whales  and  voodooek 
**  forming  the  Imperial  banquet,  then  in  lieu  of  the  woodcock  that  he  expected  to 
**  catch  in  the  trap  that  he  set,  that  great  whale,  the  Imperial  host,  has  rushed  up 
"  against  it.  Again  if,  as  the  fishermen's  wives  might  do,  your  (/.<?.,  yon  soldiers') 
**  wives  a^k  you  for  fish,  then  let  each  of  you  give  to  his  elder  wife,  of  whom  fae  mast 
"have  grown  weary,  only  a  small  and  bony  portion,  and  to  his  3'oanger  wife,  who 
**  is  doubtless  his  heart's  favourite,  a  good  fleshy  piece.    So  jocular  a  guess  at  the 

pencfuints  of  the  young  warriors  excites  their  ardour,  which  they  give  vent  to  in 

the  following  shouts." 

^7  Some  of  the  Japanese  originals  of  this  string  of  Interjections  are  of 
uncertain  import.  The  translator  has  been  guided  by  Motowori's  conjectures, 
with  which  Moribe  mostly  agrees.  The  exclamations  are  supposed  not  to  form 
part  of  the  actual  Song,  but  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  Imperial  soldiers. 
The  words  rendered  *'  this  is  saying  thou  rascal "  (such  is  apparently  their 
meaning)  and  those  rendered  "  this  is  laughing  [him]  to  scorn  "  seem  to  be  glosses 
as  old  as  the  text,  which  had  already  become  obscure  in  the  eighth  eentozy. 
They  are  not  written  altogether  phonetically. 
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"rascal.     Ah!  pfiii !  dolt  I     TliiB  is  laugli- 
"  ing  [^Lim]  to  scorn." 
So  Ukashi  the  YooQger  Brother  (he  ia  the  ancestor  of  tbe  Water- 
Directors  of  Uda).". 


[sect.     XLVm. — EUPKROR    JJM-UU    (PABT     V. — THE    EAKTH 
OP    THE    CAVE   OF    OSAXa).] 

Wlien  [His  AngastneaB  Kama-yamato-ihare-biho]  mude  Lis  pro- 
gress, and  reacbed  tbe  great  oave  of  Osaka,'  earth -spiders'  with  tails, 
[namely]  eighty  bravoes,'  were  id  the  cave  awaiting  him.  So  tlieu  the 
august  soQ  of  tbe  Heavenly  Deity  comniaiided  that  a  banquet  be 
beatowed  ou  the  eighty  bravoes.  Thereupon  he  set  eighty  butlers, 
one  for  each  of  the  eiglity  bravoes,   and  girded  each  of  them  with  a 

^  Hilti  no  Mohilari.  This  tribe  or  guilil  of  "  wnlor-dircctors  "  woh  eiitraated 
-with  the  charge  al  the  water,  the  ico.  and  the  gracl  need  in  the  Imperial  boase- 
bold.    In  later  timex  the  word  MakitoH  was  corrupted  to  Mimiio. 

iThe  etj'inolog;  □(  thia  name  is  not  clear,  but  readers  will  of  couree  not 
conlouad  it  with  thut  u(  the  moilern  towa  at  Ohosaka  (Ozaka).  The  character 
rendered  "cave"  ia  ^,  which  aignifos  simply  "  apartinenl ;"  hul  the  traditional 
rending  is  mura,  vhlch  means  a  cave  or  pit  dug  in  the  earth.  That  the  ktter  is 
the  idea  which  the  author  wiahea  lo  cunvej  becomes  clear  by  comparison  with  a 
^reat  uumhex  of  passages  in  the  older  literature.  For  a  more  particular  Jiticusaion 
of  this  subject  see  Mr.  JMilae'a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  ou  StoDe  Implemeiita  from 
Otaru  aud  Hakodate,"  published  iu  Vol.  VIU,  Part  I  of  these  "  Transactions."  p. 
TB  ft  teq.,  where  a  number  of  passagcB  relative  to  the  "  earth- spiilers  "  ore  hkewise 
brought  together. 

':;'!iiii:/ii-ffuino,  generally  written  ±  (|  fi,  hut  here  aenii-pbonetically  J;  Jg, 
There  is  little  doubt  that  by  this  weil-knowu  aame,  wbioh  Las  given  rise  to  much 
oonjeotitrc,  a  race  of  oaFe-dwelting  savages  or  a  class  of  cuve- dnelUnj;  rohbcrs  ia 
intended.  Motowori  suppesefl  that  their  uame  Lad  its  origiu  in  a  cumpariaon  of 
their  habits  with  tiiose  of  the  spider.  But  it  were  surely  more  rational  to  regard 
it  as  a  oorruption  of  taiiebi-gomoH,  "  earth -/iiil«rii,"  a  designation  as  obvious  ns  It 
is  Hppropriate.  Tbe  "  Chronicles  "  desciibe  one  tribe  of  them  bb  "  being  short  in 
stature,  and  having  long  anus  and  legs  like  pigmies. "  For  a  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  see  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XIS,  pp.  3Q-iJl,  tbe  "  Perpetual 
Commentary  on  the  ChconicleH  of  Japan,"  Vol.  VIU,  p.  85.  the  ■'  Tou-ga,"  Vol.  XX, 
1. 1'.  kumn  and  tho  "  Examinattrjn  of  Difficult  Words,"  Vol.  H,  pp.  S5  ft  tcq. 

'The  original  term  is  tak<ni  {J^  gj|),  which  might  aUo  ha  rendered  "  bandit," 
or  "  robber  chiel." 
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sword,  and  instructed  the  butlers,  saying :  '*  When  ye  hear  me 
**  sing,  cut  [them  down]  simultaneously.  So  the  Song  by  which  he 
made  clear  to  them  to  set  about  smiting  the  earth- spiders  said  : 

**  Into  the  great  cave  of  Osaka  people  have 
**  entered  in  abundance,  and  are  [there] . 
**  Though  people  have  entered  in  abundance, 
**  and  are  [there] ,  the  children  of  the  augustly 
**  powerful  warriors  will  smite  and  finish  them 
**  with  [their]  mallet-headed  [swords] ,  [their] 
**  stonc-mallot  [swords] :  the  children  of  the 
**  augustly  powerful  warriors,  with  [their] 
**  mallet- headed  [swords],  [their]  btone- 
**  mallet  [swords] ,  would  now  do  well  to 
**  smite.* 
Having  thus  sung,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  simuItaneouBly 
smote  them  to  death. 

[sect.  XLIX. — EMPEROR  JIM-MU  (PART  VI. — THE   PRINCE  OF  TOMI  AKD 

THE  SHIKI  brethren).] 

After  this,  when  about  to  smite  the  Priuce  of  Tomi,^  he  sang, 
saying : 

^The  import  of  this  poem  is  too  clear  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation.  The 
word  viitsumitsmhiy  here  rendered  *'  augustl}'  powerful  *'  in  accordance  with  Moribe*8 
view,  is  understood  by  Motowori  to  mean  *  perfectly  full,"  in  allusion  to  the  fully 
or  perfectly  round  eyes  of  the  deity  Kume,  to  whoso  name  he  supposes  there  to  be 
a  reference.  Mabuchi,  on  the  other  hand,  exi)lains  the  word  to  signify  **  young 
and  flourishing."  But  Moribe's  view  both  of  this  and  of  the  import  of  kume  as 
**  warriors  '*  seems  so  greatly  prefcraljle  to  any  other,  that  the  translator  hoe  not 
hesitated  to  follow  him  {conf.  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  7).  The  "  children  of  the 
warriors  "  arc  of  course  the  warriors  themselves.  ^Vith  regard  to  the  signification 
of  the  two  kinds  of  swords  here  mentioned  it  has,  however,  been  thought  best  to 
adhere  to  the  usual  view,  and  Note  10  to  Sect.  XXXIV  wliould  be  referred  to. 

1  See  Sect.  XLIV,  Notes  28  et  scq.  The  apparent  want  of  sequence  in  this 
portion  of  the  narrative  is  not  noticed  by  Motowori.  We  might  endoavoar  to 
harmonize  it  by  supposing  that  after  having  blain  the  "  earth- spiders,"  etc.,  the 
Emperor  Jim-mu  turned  round  again  to  fight  with  the  Prince  of  Tomi,  who  had 
harrassed  him  in  the  earher  portion  of  his  career  as  coniiueror  of  Central  Japan. 


..  n.  SECT.  KUX. 


"  Tlio  children  of  the  augustly  powerful 
"  ai'niy  will  smite  aud  finish  the  one  stem 
"  of  smelly  cliive  in  the  millet- field, — the 
"  stem  of  its  root,  hoth  its  root  utid  shoots.'' 


Agfti 


"  The    ginger,   which     the  cliildrea  of  the 
"  ftuguatly  powerful  army  planted  near  the 
"  hedge,  reaounda  in  the  mouth.    I  shall  not 
"  forgot  it.     I  will  smite  and  finish  it."' 
Again  he  snug,  snying  r 

"  Like  the  tiirbiniihe  creeping  round  the 
"groat  rock  in  the  sea  of  Ise  [on  which 
"  blows]  the  divine  wind,  [so]  will  we  creep 
"  round,  and  smite  and  finish  them."* 


'The  wild  ohiro  growiuK  amoni;  the  millet  is  o(  course  the  enemy,  the  Frlnce  ol 
Tomi  and  hia  boxt;  am)  tliH  gist  o!  tbe  Song  is  that  the  Impciial  troopa  will 
BmiCe  Bud  cluslroj  them  rool  anil  biaucb.  The  Domoieotaloia  suppoao  Ibe  simile 
to  have  been  taken  Eroratbe  Gelds  nl  mitlot  wfaicb  JUn-mu's  Iroopa  planted  for 
their  subsistcnoe  iluriug  the  long  drawn  out  campaigns  of  early  ilayB.^Tbe  "  stem 
ot  its  root,"  10  lit  Qa  moto,  is  a  curioits  expreBBioii,  which  la  perhaps  beat  accounted 
for  by  Moriba'a  anppositiuu  that  we  have  here  a  pun  ou  SiiTk'  ga  moto,  '•  Suce'a 
bouse,"  Sune  being  a  natural  abbreviation  of  Nagaiuya,  the  uame  uf  the  Prince  of 
Tomi  (aee  Sect.  XLIV.  Soto  28). 

^  The  sense  of  thi4  Song  i»:  "  I  shall  not  forget  the  bitterness  of  seeing  my 
brother  slain  by  Prince  Nftgsaune'a  arrow  (aee  the  latter  part  of  Beat.  XUV). 
The  word  haihikaial,  here  rendered  ginger  in  accordance  with  Motowori's  dictum, 
is  taken  by  Moribe  to  siguiiy  the  xanthuxylou.  "  Itcaouudiug  in  the  mculh" 
IS  a  curious  phrate  hers  naed  to  eipre^s  hitternesa. 

'Mutowori  thus  paraphrases  this  Song:  "As  the  Innomerable  tiirbiaida 
"  [-fihellsj  creep  round  the  groat  rock,  bo  will  I  with  the  myriads  ol  the  Imperial 
'"hoat  cncompasa  the  Prince  of  Tomi  ou  every  aide,  that  there  may  be  no  outlet 
"  whereby  be  can  emiupe."  The  shell  here  mentioned  is  a  kind  of  small  eunch. 
Kamu-kntf  no.  Hi.  "  of  difiue  wind,"  is  the  Pillow-Word  for  lue,  and  is  of  disputed 
derivation,  as  is  the  word  lae  itself.  The  cm'iuus  reader  should  refer  to  Fujihara 
no  Uikomaru'9  "  loi^uiry  into  the  Ueauiug  ol  the  Names  of  All  the  Provinces  " 
t.v.  for  the  Icycad  to  which  the  name  of  Ise  and  its  Pillow-Word  were  anciently 
traced  and  other  conjectLueri  on  the  point.  The  "  great  rock  "  here  uieutioncd 
ifl  not  otherwise  known, 


/ 
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Again  when  he  smote  Shiki  the  Elder  Brother  and  Shiki  the  Younger 
Brother,'  the  augast  army  was  temporarily  exhausted.  Then  he  sang, 
saying : 

'*  As  we  fight  placing  our  shields  in  a  row, 
'*  going  and  watching  from  between  the  trees 
*^  on  Mount  Inasa,  oh  t  we  are  famished. 
'*  Ye  keepers  of  cormorants,  the  birds  of  the 
**  island,  come  now  to  our  rescue  !"* 

[sect.  L. — EMPEROR  jm-MU  (PART  VII. — THE  EMPIRE  PACIFIED).] 

So  then  His  Augustness  Nigi-hayabi^  waited  on  and  said  to  the 
august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity:  **As  I  heard  that  [thou],  the 
**  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity,  hadst  descended  from  Heaven,  I 
**have  followed  down  to  wait  on  thee.*'  Forthwith  presenting  to  him 
the  heavenly  symbols,^  he  respectfully  served  him.  So  His  Augustness 
Nigi-hayabi  wedded  the  Princess  of  Tomi,'  sister  of  the  Prince  of  Tomi, 


*  Ye-shiki  and  Oto-shiki.  Shiki  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  provuioe  of 
Tamato. 

^  This  Song  is  a  request  for  provisions  made  by  the  Emperor  to  some  fisher- 
men, who  were  working  their  cormorants  along  the  momitain-streams.  Moribe 
refers  it  to  an  incident,  not  in  the  war,  but  in  the  hunt,  and  interprets  differently 
the  word  here,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  meaning  and  with  older  authority, 
rendered  " as  we  fight.**  He  attributes  to  it  the  sense  of  "as  we  put  our  shields 
together,"  and  thinks  that  the  poet  may  have  compared  to  shields  the  tronks  of 
the  trees.  According  to  this  view,  the  Song  should  be  viewed  rather  as  a  joke.  II 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  good  authority  for  considering  the  words  lata 
nametet  "  placing  shields  in  a  row,"  as  a  Punning  Preface  or  Pillow-Word  for  words 
commencing  with  i  (/'  being  the  Boot  of  iru,  to  shoot"),  so  that  Moribe*B  explana- 
tion need  not  involve  any  tautology.  It  seems  however  somewhat  far-fetohed.^ 
The  position  of  mount  Inasa  is  uncertain,  and  the  name  itself  of  obscure  derivation. 

^The  component  parts  of  this  name,  rendered  according  to  the  analogy  of  that 
in  Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  5,  may  be  interpreted  to  signify  ".Plenty-Swift."  The 
genealogy  of  this  god  is  not  known. 

*  /.<;.,  the  swords,  quivers,  bows,  and  arrows  mtmtiuncd  in  Sect.  XXXTTT,  ss 
having  been  brought  d()v\'n  from  Ueaven  by  the  divine  attendants  of  the  Emperor 
Jim-mu*s  grandfather. 

^Tomi-ya-bime,     The   syllable  ya  is  inexplicable,  but  perhaps  merely 
Expletive. 


.jidM 
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BDd  begot  »  child,  His  Augustuess  Umnslii-ma-ji.*  (He  was 
the  Chiele  of  the  Wurtor-CUa,°  ot  the  GraodeoH  of  Hodiumi,'  nud  of  the  Ginndeos 
of  tLa  Nack-Clan.jT  8o  liavlug  tlius  Subdued  mid  pacified  tlie  savage 
Deitiea,  and  extirpated  the  imaubmissive  people,  [His  AugustnesB  Kama- 
yamato'ihare-biko]  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Kasbibarn'  near  Uuobi,'  and 
ruled  the  Empire. '^ 

fSEOT.    LI. — EMPEROR    JIM-MU     (PiRT     VIU. — HG    WED9    I-BtTKE- 
YOBI-HISfE).] 

So  whoa  lie  dwelt  ia  Himuka,  [His  Aaga^tueaB  Kamn-yamato-ihara- 
biko]  wedded'  Princess  Ahira,'  yoanger  sieter  of  the  Deke  of  Wobashi* 

*  The  EifjiiiGcatioa  of  tliis  name  is  hy  uo  meaos  dear ;  bat,  rendered  acoordiug 
to  the  cliaracteiH  with  which  it  ii  written  in  tlie  "  Chronialea,"  it  would  mean 
'■  SttvoQTj'-True-Hand." 

^Maiioiiobe  no  iiiiii<iihi.    This  And  the  two  following  are   ot  conne   "gentilA 

'  IJodiami  no  iimi,  Hod/umi,  nhich  in  the  name  ot  a  place,  eignifiea  "lioe- 
ears  piled  op." 

'  Uii'-be  lui  ami.  The  interpretation  ot  this  name  ie  given  aooording  to 
Motowori.  who  explains  that  tlie  membeFs  of  this  lamil;. — in  piirticular  the  female 
uiemberH, — waited  at  the  Euiperor'e  table,  and  wore  veile  o<£i  tlinir  necks  when 
so  employed.    The  name  is  commonly  oormpteil  to  vneme. 

"Belter  known  as  KttBhihabara.  The  name  nignifiefl  "  onk-moor,"  or  rather 
"  a  place  plaiiteil  with  oalis."  This  is  a:>iiiaU;.  though  withont  aufGcient  tonndation, 
tockoiied  the  earhcut  of  the  historiaol  cnpitaU  of  Japan.     It  ie  in  Yamato. 

"Uni^bi  ia  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Yumnto,  The  etymology  of  tlie  word  ■• 
obBcuri;. 

'"  /■(.,  "  mied  the  Empire  from  his  palaoe  of  Kashihara  near  UnebL  For  the 
eipreBsiun  J^  f  (literally  "  [allj  beneath  Heaven  "|,  Lore  rendered  "  Empire,"  sea 
Swt.  XXVU.  Not.'lS. 

'Or,  "  'uiJ  wcddod;"  fur  the  episode  here  related  must  be  snppoaed  to  haTS 
taken  place  before  Jim-ma  and   hie  army   Btarted  eastward  on  their  career  ot 

'  Ahira-hlme,  Ahira  is  snppoxed  by  Motowori  to  be  the  name  of  a  plaoe  in 
Butiiima.    Its  etymology  ia  quita  obscure. 

>  iVobailii  iw  kimi.  UVubnabJ  is  napposod  by  Motowori  to  be  the  nama  tA  a 
place  in  Satauma.    The  ohuracteis  with  whish  it  is  generally  written  mean  "  small 
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in  Ata/  and  begot  children:  there  were  two,* — His  AiigustuesB 
Tagishi-mimi,^  next  His  Angustncss  Kisu-mimi.^  But  when  he  sought 
for  a  beautiful  maiden  to  make  her  his  Chief  Empress,^  His  Angustncss 
Oho-kume  said  :  '*  There  is  here  a  beauteous  maiden  who  is  called  the 
'*  august  child  of  a  Deity.  The  reason  why  she  is  called  the  august 
**  child  of  a  Deity  is  that  the  Princess  Seya-dutara,^  daughter  of  Mizo- 
kuhi^°  of  Mishima,"  was  admired  on  account  of  her  beauty  by  the  Great- 
Master- of- Things  the  Deity  of  Miwa,^^  qui,  quum  pulchra  puella  oictam 
fecit,  in  sagittam  rubro  [colore]  fucatam  se  couvertit,  ct  ab  infcriori 
parte  cloacae  [ad  usum]  faciendi  oleti  virgiuis  privatas  partes  transfizit. 
Tunc  pulchra  virgo  consternata  est,  et  surrcxit,  et  trepido  fngit.  Statim 
sagittam  attulit,  et  juxta  thalamum  posuit.     Subito    [sagitta]  formosas 


*Ata  is  a  place  in  Satsuma. 

'Or,  "  there  were  two  Deities."  The  character  employed  is  not  that  which 
itself  actually  signifies  *'  deity/'  but  is  the  Auxiliary  Numeral  for  divine  beings. 

^I.e.j  perhaps  '•  rudder-ears." 

^Motowori  adduces  good  reasons  for  believing  this  name  to  be  bat  a  slightly 
altered  form  of  the  preceding  ouc,  nud  for  holding  that  in  the  original  form  of  the 
tradition  there  was  but  one  child  mentioned. 

'See  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  10-13,  for  the  reasons  for  thus 
interpreting  the  characters  3^  ^  in  th(!  text.  Elsewhere  it  has  generally,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  been  simply  rendered  "  Empress.*' 

^Seya-datara-hime.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Motowori  sup- 
poses Seya  to  be  a  place  and  Uitara  (nhjorVoH  to  daUira)  perhaps  a  plant  written 
with  the  Chinese  character  ^,  said  by  Dr.  AVilliams  in  his  "  Syllabic  DictionaTj  ** 
to  be  possibly  a  species  of  Ueterotropa, 

^^'It  is  uncertain  whether  this  name  should,  or  should  not,  be  regarded  ai 
properly  that  of  a  place.  The  meaning  is  equally  obscure.  The  Chinese  characters 
with  which  it  is  here  written  signify  ''  ditch-eater,"  whereas  those  employed  in  the 
**  Chronicles "  signify  *'  ditch-stake."  Perhaps  both  transcriptions  are  simply 
phonetic. 

^^  A  district  in  the  province  of  Tsu  (Scttsu).  The  name  signifies  "  three  islands.^' 

^Mhoa-no-oho-mono-nmhi-no-kami.  This  god  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Oho-kuni-nushi  (the  •*  Muster  of  the  Great  Land,"  see  end  of  Sect.  XX  and  follow- 
ing Sects.).  The  rigidly  literal  rendering  of  the  name  as  here  given  would  be 
*' the  Deity  Great  Master  of  Things  of  Miwa";  but  the  more  intelligible  version 
here  given  represents  the  Japanese  author's  meaning.  For  the  traditional  etymo- 
logy of  Miwa  see  the  story  related  in  Sect.  LXV. 
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ndolnscenB  facta  est,  qai  cito  pnlchrnra  paellam  aibi  in  matrimonio  juDxit, 
et  iilium  prucrenvit  noiniue  Hoto-tatni'A-i-Busugi-liime ;"  et  est  nomen 
altemativum    Hime-tatnrft-i-suke-yori-hime,"      (Iii  est  poaterior  mutatio 
liumtuU,  qnoDiuiii  abhanalt  focere  mentioneia  piivatanuu  p&rtilUD).     So   there- 
fore alie  ie  cnllcd  tbe  angnat  cLild  of  a  Deity.     Hereupon  seven  beanteons 
maidens  were  out  playing  on  tbe  moor  of  Takasazlii."  and  I-auke-yori- 
hime  "  was  among  tbem.    His  Angnstncss  Ohokume,  seeing  I-sukc-yori- 
liiiue,  spoke  to  tbo  Heavenly  Sovereign  in  a  Song,  BAyiog: 
"  Seven  maidens  on  Ibc  moor  of  Takasazhi 
"  in  Yamato  : — wLicli  eiiaJl  be  interlaced  ?"" 
Then  I-suke-yori-kimo  wna  standiug  first  among  the   beanteoafl 
mnidoiis.     Forthwith  tbe  Heavenly    Sovereign,  haviog  looked  at  the 
l)e)iutcDtis  maidens,  and  knowing  in  his  oaga^t  benrt"  that  I-suke-yon- 
Lime  was  standing  iu  the  very  front,  replied  by  a  Song,  saying : 
"Even  [after  nought  but]  a  fragment  [ary 
"  glimpse],  I  will  intertwine  the  lovely  [one] 
"  standing  in  tbe  very  front."" 
Then  His  Aaguetness  Ohokume  informed  I-suke-yori-himD  of  the 


''llola  significnt  pnrtea  privntrtt).  Verbi  talara  ienBom  eiipra  s.  v.  Seya- 
dataia-hiinf  pertroctavlmus.  I  est  voi  eipletiva.  SuiUj/i  eensus  est  "  tropide 
fngiena."    Himc  iudioat  rPEiam  puelkm. 

"l.t,,  Princess  TaUrB-Startled-Ooad-FriQOess. 

"EljTnulogy  ohacore. 

i''Aii  abbreviatoil  form  uf  tLs  prinacsB's  altemBtive  namo. 

"Tbe  meaniug  of  tbia  Soug  ie :  "  To  which  o(  tbe  soven  maidens  now  disport- 
"  ing  tliemaeivea  on  the  moor  of  TakssnKhi  shall  I  convey  the  Emperor's  command 
"  to  fouie  that  lie  may  make  her  his  contort,  and  sleep  with  hia  arms  intertwiDcd 
"  ill  lieis7"^MDtowort,  ovcirlookiog  the  diHeteiiee  between  makii.  which  ie  tlie 
norJ  in  the  text,  nnd  the  niiiuri'ed  lonn  magu  met  with  iu  nouie  other  paasagex, 
misinterprets  the  last  clanse  thna  :  "Which  ahall  be  aonaht?"  Ho  makes  the 
aame  miatako  in  his  eiplanation  of  the  next  Song. 

'"/.».  '■  having  a  presentiment." 

'"The  translation  of  thia  Song  tollowa  Morihe's  Gzegeais.  Mutonori  iuter- 
prelM  it  thus:  "  WeU.  well  I  I  will  seek  the  lovel;  one  standing  in  the  veiy  front." 
As  here  rendered,  the  little  poem  is  quite  cli'ar, — nimply  a  deelaration  on  tha 
Emperor's  part  that  be  will  make  the  girl  standing  in  front  his  wife. 
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Heavenly  Sovereign's  decree,  whereupon  she,  seeing  the  slit  sharp  eyes* 
of  His  Augastness  Ohokume,  sang  in  her  astonishment,  saying : 

"  ?  ? 

"  ?  ? 

**  Wherefore  the  slit  sharp  eyes  ?"" 
Then  His  Augustuess  Ohokume  replied  hy  a  Song,  saying : 
**  My  slit  sharp  eyes  [are]  in  order  to  find 
**  the  maiden  immediately.'*** 
So  the  maiden  said  that  she  would  respectfully  serve  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  .**     Hereupon**  the  house  of  Her  Augustness*  I-suke-yori- 
hime  was  on  [the  bank  of]  the  River  Sawi.*®     The  Heavenly  Sovereign 
made  a  progress  to  the  abode  of  I-suke-yori-hime,  and  augustly  slept 


^Sakeru-to-met  the  original  of  the  phrase  here  rendered  **  slit  sharp  eyes," 
is  obscure  and  variously  undertood  by  the  commentators.  Moribe  supposes  the 
god  to  have  worn  a  cn8<iuc  with  a  vizor,  and  the  slit  to  have  been  made  in  the 
latter,  and  not  actually  in,  or  rather  near,  the  eyes.  It  should  however  be 
observed  that,  though  the  Japanese  word  saku  means  **to  slit,"  the  Chinese 
character  in  the  text  properly  signifies  *'  to  tattoo  (or  brand)  with  ink,"  and  is  used 
with  that  meaning  at  the  end  of  Sect.  CXLIX,  and  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  books. 
The  present  writer,  after  comparing  various  passages  in  which  the  term  oocuri, 
thinks  that  we  may  understand  a  tattooing  of  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes, 
which  would  give  to  the  latter  the  appearence  of  being  long  and  sharp,  or,  if  the 
tattooing  were  very  dark,  of  being  actually  slit. 

^  The  first  lines  of  this  short  poem  are  so  hopelessly  unintelligble  that  the 
commentators  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  how  the  syllables  composing  them  should 
be  divided  into  words.  For  the  straits  to  which  Motowori  and  his  predeoessorB 
were  driven  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  some  plausible  signification,  see  his  Com- 
mentaryj  Vol.  XX,  pp.  27-29,  and  for  Moribe's  totally  divergent  interpretation  see 
"  Idzu  no  Koto-waki,*'  Vol.  U,  pp.  30-31.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  here  such 
mere  conjectures. — For  the  doubt  attaching  to  the  precise  signification  of  the 
words  rendered  by  *'  slit  sharp  eyes,"  see  the  preceding  Note. 

^The  signification  of  this  Song  is  as  plain  as  that  of  the  preceding  one  is 
obscure. 

^Q.d.y  as  his  wife. 

^  This  initial  expression  is  meaningless. 

^  Having  become  the  Emperor*s  consort,  this  Honorific  title  is  now  prefixed 
for  the  first  time  to  her  name. 

^Saxoi-gaha,    Sawi^  as  we  learn  from  the  compiler's  note  below,  was  the 
of  a  kind  of  lily. 


L^^ 
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[there]  one  nigbt.*^  (The  reason  why  that  river  was  called  the  Biver  Sawi  was 
that  on  the  Biver's  banks  the  moontam-lily-plant  grew  in  abundance.  So  the 
name  of  the  moontain-lily-plant  was  taken,  and  the  designation  of  Biver  Sawi 
[bestowed] .  The  name  by  which  the  mountain-lily-plant  was  originally  oaUed  was 
sawi.)  Afterwards,  when  I-sake-yori-hime  came  and  entered  into  the 
palace,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sang  aagaatiy  saying : 

'*  In  a  damp  hut  on  the  reed-moor  having 
'*  spread  layer  upon  layer  of  sedge  mats,  we 
"  two  slept !"" 
The  names  of  the  august  children  thus  bom  were  :  His  Augustness 
Hiko-ya-wi,^  next  His  Augustness  Kamu-ya-wi-mimi,^  next  His  August- 
ness  Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi^^  (Three  Deities).** 


[sect,  LH. — EMPEROB  JIM-MU  (PABT.  IX — TBOUBLBS  WHICH  FOLLOWED 

HIS  decease).] 

So  when,  after  the  decease  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,^  the  elder 

27 Literally,  "one  sojourn." 

^  The  signification  of  this  Song  is :  *'  Now  indeed  thou  comest  to  share  the 
*'  majesty  of  the  palace.  But  the  beginning  of  our  intimacy  was  on  that  night  when 
"  I  came  to  thy  humble  dwelling  on  the  reed-grown  moor  where,  when  we  slept 
*•  together,  we  had  to  pile  mat  upon  mat  to  keep  out  the  damp." — The  translator 
has  followed  Moribe's  interpretation  throughout.  Motowori  takes  in  the  sense  of 
*♦  ugly  "  the  word  here  rendered  *'  damp,"  and  he  and  all  previous  commentators 
give  a  different  explanation  of  the  words  iya  saya  shihiU^  here  translated  by 
*' spreading  layer  upon  layer."  They  take  them  to  mean  *' spreading  more  and 
more  cleanlily." 

^  This  name  may  signify  **  prince  eight-wells."  But  the  interpretation  of 
ya  wi  as  "eight  wells"  in  this  and  the  following  name  is  doubtful. 

^  This  name  may  signify  "  divine-eight- wells-ears.*'    But  see  proceeding  Note. 

81  This  name  may  signify  *♦  divine-lagoon-river-ears."  But  perhaps  Nuna-kaka 
is  the  name  of  a  place. 

82  The  character  in  the  text  is  not  actually  *•  Deity,"  but  :g,  Jiashira,  the 
Auxiliary  Numeral  for  Deities,  which  .is  constantly  throughout  these  "Becords" 
used  in  speaking  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

1  r.(?.,  the  Emperor  Jim-mu.    His  decease  is  not  otherwise  specially  mentioned ; 
but  a  formula  at  the  end  of  the  Section,  which  is  repeated  mutatis  mutandis  in  the 
case  of  each  Emperor,  tells  us  the  number  of  years  he  lived  or  reigned,  and  the 
SUP.  VOL.  X. — 29. 
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half-brother,  His  Aiigustness  Tagishi-mimi,"  wedded'  the  Empress  I- 
suke-yori-hime,  he  plotted  how  ho  might  slay  his  throe  younger  brethren, 
pending  which  their  august*  parent  I-suke-yori-himc  lamented,  and  made 
[the  plot]  known  to  her  august  children  by  a  Song.     The  Song  said  : 
**  From  the  River  Sawi  the  clouds  have  risen 
"  across,   and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  have 
**  rustled  on  Mount  Unebi :  the  wind  is  about 
''  to  blow."* 
Again  she  sang,  saying  : 

**  Ah  !    Wbat  rest  on  Mount  Unebi  as  clouds 
**  in  the  day-time,  will  surely  blow  as  wind 
**  at  night-fall,  [whence]  the  rustling  of  the 
"  leaves  !"<^ 
vVhen  hereupon  her  august  children,  hearing  and  knowing  [of  the 
danger]  ,  were  alarmed  and  forthwith  were  about  to  slay  Tagishi-mimi, 
His  Augustness  Kamu-uuna-kaha-mimi   said   to  his  elder  brother  His 
Augustness  Kamu-ya-wi-mimi  :  **  Thy  dear  Augustness,  [do  thou]  take 
"a  weapon,  and  go  in  and  slay  TagiKhi-mimi."     So  he  took  a  weapon 
and  went  in,  and   was  about  to   slay  him.     But  his  arms  and   legs 
trembled  so,  that  he  was  unable  to  slay  him.     So  then   the  younger 
brother  His  Augustness  Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi  bogged  [to  be  allowed] 

place  of  his  sepulture.  Tliroughout  these  '*  I^ccords,*'  much  matter  is  often  placed 
in  the  reign  of  a  MonBrch  alreaily  deceased,  and  >Yhic]i,  according  to  our  ideas, 
would  more  naturally  be  narrated  under  the  licading  of  his  succcs'^or. 

*  Who  was  the  deceased  Emperor's  son  by  Princess  Ahira  (see  Sect.  LI,  Note  6J 
and  consequently  8tex)-son  to  the  Empress  and  half-brother  to  her  throe  sons. 

'This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  character  in  the  text.  Motowori  tries  to 
save  the  Empress-Dowager's  reputation  for  conjugal  fidelity  by  rendering  it  in  his 
kana  reading  by  a  word  signifying  '*  raped." 

*  See  Sect.  XXn,  Note  1. 

'^  The  import  of  this  metaphorical  poem,  taken  in  its  context,  is  too  clear  to 
need  much  comment.  The  rising  of  the  clouds  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  murderer's  prepuralions,  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
his  actual  onslaught. 

®The  meaning  of  this  Song  is :  "  The  would-be  murderer  remains  qniet  daring 
the  day-time  like  the  clouds  hanging  to  the  mountain-side ;  but  at  night  he  will 
burst  upon  you  like  the  storm-wind.  Alrcadj'  I  hear  the  leaves  begin  to  rustle ; 
already  he  is  gathering  his  men  together.'' 
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to  take  the  weapon  which  his  elder  brother  held,  and  went  in  and  slew 
Tagishi-mimi.  So  again,  in  praise  of  his  august  name,  he  was  called 
His  Augustness  Take-nuna-kaha-mimi.^  Then  His  Augustness  Eama- 
ya-wi-mimi  resigned  [in  favour  of]  the  younger  brother  His  AugustnesB 
Take-nuua-kaba-mimi,  saying :  '*  I  could  not  slay  the  foeman ;  but  Thine 
*'  Augustness  was  at  once  able  to  slay  him.  So,  though  I  be  the  elder 
**  brother,  it  is  not  right  that  I  should  be  the  superior."  Wherefore  do 
^'  Thine  Augustness  be  the  superior,  a'nd  rule  [all]  beneath  the  Heaven. 
*^1^  will  assist  Thine  Augustness,  becoming  a  priest,^  and  respectfully 
*'  serving  thee.*' 

[sect.  LIII. — EMPEROR  JIM-MU    (PART  X. — GENEALOQIES).] 

So  His  Augustness  Hiko-ya-wi  (is  the  ajDcestor  of  the  Chieftains  of 
Mamuta,^  and  of  the  Chieftains  of  Teshima*).  His  AugUStnesS  Eamu-ya-wi- 
mi  mi  (is  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Oho,'  of  the  Chieftains  of  the  Tribe  of 
Chihisako,^    of   the    chieftains    of    the    Tribe  of   Sakahi,*  of  the   Dukes  of 


7  The  word  take  prefixed  to  the  name  of  this  prince  signifies  "  brave.** 

^I.e.,  either  "  Buperior  to  thee,"  or  as  Motowori  understands  the  phrase,  "  the 
superior  of  till,"  scil.  the  Emperor, 

^Though  the  elder  brother,  he  here  uses  the  humble  character  g|,  •*  servant," 
to  show  his  respect  and  deference. 

^"Literally,  "  a  person  who  shuns,"  q.d.  who  shuns  all  pollution,  and  avoids 
ecrtah)  food  ut  certain  seasons.  *  Conf.  the  gentile  name  Imi-be  commented  on  in 
Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  32. 

^  Mamuta  no  vmrazhi.  Mamuta  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  in  the  province 
of  Kahachi.     The  etymology  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

^Teshima  no  vmrazhi.  Teshima  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  in  the  province  of 
Tsu  (Settsu).    The  name  may  signify  "  luxuriant  island." 

^  Oho  no  omi.  Oho  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  in  the  province  of  Yamato. 
The  name  is  mostly  written  with  characters  signifying  "  vast"  or  '•  numerous." 

*  Chihisaho-he  no  vmrazhi.  Chihisako  is  said  to  have  been  aplaoe-in  the 
province  of  Etchiu.  But  the  name  of  this  family  has  also  been  traced  to  an 
incident  mentioned  in  the  '*  Newly  Selected  Catalogue  of  Family  Names"  as  having 
occuiTed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yu-riyaku,  when,  owing  to  a  verbal  error,  a 
tax  was  collected  in  children  instead  of  in  cocoons.  The  monarch,  amused  at  the 
mistake,  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  tax-collector  the  **  gentile  name  "  of  ChihUa' 
ko,  i.e.  ''Little  Child." 

^Sakahi-be  no  viurazhi.    Sakahi  signifies  *' boundary,"  and  this  "gentile 
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Hi,^  of  the  Dukes  of  Obokida,?  of  the  Dukes  of  Aso,^  of  the  Cliieftains  of  the 
Granaries  of  Tsukushi,^  of  tbe  Graudces  of  the  Sazaki  Tribe,^°  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
Tribe  of  Sazaki,"  of  tbe  Rulers  of  Wo-Hatsuse,^  of  tbe  Suzerains  of  Tsnke,"  of  the 
Rulers  of  tbe  land  of  lyo,^^  of  tbe  Rulers  of  tbe  land  of  Sbinanu,^  of  the  Rulers  of 
tbe  land  of  Ihaki  in  Michinoku,^^  of  tbe  Rulers  of  tbe  Land  of  Naka  in  Hitechi,w 


name"  is  traced  to  tbe  fact,  mentioned  in  tbe  "  Newly  Selected  Catalogue  of  Family 
Names,"  that  tbe  founder  of  tbe  family  distinguished  himself  by  setting  ap 
boundary-marks  on  tbe  frontiers  of  different  provinces  in  tbe  reign  of  the  Emperor 
In-giyO  (first  half  of  tbe  fifth  century  of  tbe  Christian  era). 

c  Hi  no  kimi.  Hi  (J|Q)  is  tbe  name  of  a  province  (now  two  provinces)  in  the 
south-western  island  of  Tsukasbi.    It  is  first  mentioned  in  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

7  Ohokida  no  kimi.    Obokida  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  tbe  province  of  Toyo. 

^Aso  no  kimi.  Aso  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Higo,  containing  a  celebrated 
volcano. 

^Tsttkitshi  no  miyake  no  mnrazhi, 

^^Sazaki-be  no  omi.  This  name  is  connected  by  tbe  compiler  of  the  ••  Newly 
Selected  Catalogue  of  Family  Names  *'  with  that  of  the  Emperor  Nin-toko  (Oho- 
sazaki  no  Mikoto),  for  which  see  Sect.  CIY,  Note  18. 

"  Sazaki'be  no  miyatsuko. 

^  Wo-hatguse  no  miyatsuko.  This  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Emperor 
Mu-rctsu,  whose  name  was  Wo-Hatsusc  no  Waka-Sazaki. 

^^  Tsuke  no  atahe.    Tsuke  is  tbe  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 

^*Iyo  no  kuni  no  miyatauko.    For  tbe  province  of  lyo  see  Sect.  V,  Note  4. 

^Shinajiu  no  kuni  no  jniyaUuko.  For  tbe  province  of  Shinanu  {Shinano)  see 
Sect.  XXXn,  Note  26. 

^^  Michinoku  no  Iliaki  no  kuni  no  miyaUuko.  A  popular  derivation  of  Michi' 
noku  is  from  michi  no  kuni^  '*  the  country  of  the  road ;"  but  a  more  likely  one,  sane- 
tioned  by  Motowori,  is  from  micJii  no  oku,  the  furthest  or  most  distant  part  of  the 
road"  (For  tbe  word  "road,"  as  here  used,  conf.  Sect.  LXV,  Note  2.)  It  was  for 
many  centuries,  and  is  btill  in  poetry,  a  vague  name  for  tbe  entire  north  of  Japan. 
Ihakij  sometimes  considered  a  province,  and  at  others  only  ranking  as  a  dietriot, 
formed  its  south-eastern  portion  along  the  Pacific  sea-board.  The  name  seems 
to  signify  *'  rock  (or  bard) -castle." 

^"^ Hitachi  no  Nuha  no  kuni  no  miyatituko.  Hitachi  is  a  province  to  the  south 
of  Ihaki.  Motowuri  (luott's  more  than  one  trtulitional  derivation  of  its  name,  the 
best  of  which,  taken  from  tbe  old  Topography  of  the  province,  is  hita-michi, 
•*  plain  road,"  refening  to  the  level  natiure  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Naka  ie 
tbe  name  of  a  district.  The  word  signifies  *' middle,"  and  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  of  the  district  bearing  it  l)eing  situated  between  two  considerable 
rivers. 


^ 
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at  tho  Bulera  ol  tlie  land  ot  Nagt 
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tha  Grandceit  of  Niha  it 


Wolia: 


n.M  of  the    SnKeraina  of  Funalii  in  Ise,"  of 
and  ol  Iha  Qrauilees  of  Shimndn,)" 


[sect.  LIV. — EMPEROR  JIM-SIU  {piRT  XI. — HIS  AGB  AND  PLACE  OF 
BURIAL),] 

His  AugusinossKainu-naiia-bahii-iniiiiiniletl  the  Empire.  Altogether 
tlie  august  years  of  tliis  Heaveuly  Sovereigu  Kamu-j-umftto-ihare-biko 
-were  one  Ijundied  and  tbirty- seven.'  His  augnet  mnusoleum  is  on  tlie 
top  of  tlie  Kashi  Spur  on  the  northom  side  at  Movint  Unebi,' 

[BBCT.  liV. — EMPEROR  BUl-ZEI.] 

HiB  AngustneBB  Kamu-nnna-kaha-mimi  dwelt  at  the  jinlaee  of 
Takawoka  in  Kadzuraki,'  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly 
Sovereign   wedded   Kaha-inata-Linie,'    ancestress  of  the   Departmental 

^Niigiita  n'j  'liiiu*  tin  iiiiyat»uko.  Nugaia  is  a  district  in  tlmt  portii^ti  of  the 
old  proTicce  of  Kadiaea  which  was  iii  veiy  early  liiatorioal  times  out  off  to  from 
the  little  province  of  Aha.    The  import  of  the  name  ia  not  clear. 

!»/«  no  Funaki  no  itlakf.  For  lae  see  Sect.  XLIX,  Note  4.  Of  Fnnaki 
uothiag  is  known.    The  aharscters  with  whiuli  the  name  is  written  signify  ■'  boat- 


.e  d(  the  central  provinces  of  Japan. 
I  the  name  ul  a  diatriot,  and  is  of 


»  district  in  Wohui,  and 


«°  Ohari  no  Siha  no  oiaL    Wohaii  is  01 
The  Dame  ia   of  uncertain  origin.    Miha  i 

" Shimada   uo  oml.    Shimndd  IB   the   i 
siguifiea  "island  rice-fields." 

'Tlie  aathor'a  oonfoaed  style  most  not  here  mislead  the  etadent.  It  is  after 
the  decDijse  of  the  Emperor  Jim-mu  (Kamu-yamalo-ihare-biko),  who  attains  to 
the  ajjs  at  a  hundred  and  thirty- seven,  that  the  Emperor  Snwizei  (Eamu-nnna- 
kaha-uiiuii)  begins  to  rule. 

•For  Uiitl/i  see  Soul.  LI,  Note  9,     Kashi  signifies  "  oak."    The  word  rendered 

'In  the  province  o(  Yamato.  Tukit-tnokit  Hi(tnifieH  "  higb  Djouud."  Kaihtira- 
ki  iQcuiia  "  puerarin  castle,"  a  name  accounted  lor  by  n  li-ganil  in  the  "  Chronicles," 
nhicli  relates  bow  an  earth-epider  was  cangbt  in  this  place  by  means  ot  a 
net  made  ol  pncraria  tendrils.  EadEoraki  was  the  name,  not  only  of  a  (own,  but 
ot  a  district. 

'I.t.,  the  Princess  ol  Kabumata,  a  place  in  Eahacbi.  Tlie  name  signifiet 
"  river-turk."  For  the  oiuiasion  iu  Ihia  Mud  a  tew  oilier  pluoes  ot  the  words 
"  daughter  ol,"  etc.,  which  might  be  expected  instead  of  "  auoostreaa,"  see  Moto- 
ivori'H  Gonunentary,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  4. 


; 
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Lords  of  Sbiki,'  and  begot  an  august  child :  His  AugustncssShiki-tsa-hiko- 
tama-de-mi^  (on©  Deity).  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were 
forty-five.     His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the   Mound  of  Tsukida.* 

[sect.  LVI. — EMPEROR  AN-NEI.] 

His  Augustness  Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama-de-mi  dwelt  in  the  palace  of 
Ukiana  at  Kata-shiha,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign 
wedded  Akuto-hime,*  daughter  of  the  Departmental  Lord  Haye,*  elder 
brother  of  Kaha-mata-bime,  and  begot  august  children  :  His  Augustness 
Toko-ne-tsu-hiko-ironc,^  next  His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-hiko-saki- 
tomo,^  next  His  Augustness  Shiki-tsu-hiko.^  Of  the  august  children  of 
this  Heavenly  Sovereign, — three  Deities, — His  Augustness  Oho-yamato- 
biko-suki-tomo  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  There  were 
two  Kings,^  children  of  the  next    [brother] ,  His  Augustness  Shiki-tsu- 

^  Shiki  no  agata-HUifhi,  Shiki  is  in  Yamato.  The  signification  of  the  name 
Beems  to  be  **  stone  castle." 

*  Shiki-tsu-hiko  signifies  **  Prince  of  Shiki."  Motowori  belicvefl  Tamade  to  be 
in  like  manner  the  name  of  a  place,  while  he  interprets  mi  cfi  the  common 
abbreviation  of  the  Honorific  (?)  mi  mi. 

^  A  place  in  Yamato.  Motowori  derives  the  name  from  tsnki  (modem  toki), 
the  ••  ibis,"  and  ta,  *'  rice-field." 

^In  Eahachi:  ukl-ana  signifies  "  floating  hole."  Kata-ahiha  is  said  to  signifj 
*'  hard  rook  "  (kata-iha);  but  this  seems  doubtful,  and  the  reading  given  by  the 
characters  in  the  text  is  nut  Kata-shiha,  but  Kata-shiho. 

*/.e..  Princess  of  Akuto,  or  Akuta, — for  the  latter  form  of  the  name  is  more 
common.  There  exists  a  place  thus  called  in  Settsu.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
is  obscure. 

^  Agata-nushi  Ilaye.  The  reading  of  this  name  is  obscure,  and  its  derivation 
uncertain. 

*  Irone  signifies  •'  older  brother  "  or  "  elder  sister."  The  rest  of  the  compound 
is  obscure. 

'  The  first  three  elements  of  the  compound  signify  "  (ireat  Y'amato  Prince.'* 
The  last  two  are  obscure,  but  Motowori  identifies  suki  with  shiki  (see  Note  3  to 
preceding  Sect.) 

^I.e.f  **  Prince  of  Shiki  "  ;  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  with  reference  to  the  place 
of  residence  of  his  grandfather. 

7  The  character  thus  translated  is  ^,  of  which  "Eing*'  is  the  original  and 
proper  signification.  To  judge  by  some  other  passages  in  the  ancient  hiatorieB, 
it  had  not  yet  in  the  8th  century  altogether  paled  to  the  lesser  meaning  ol 
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biko.  One  child^  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Territorial  Lords  of  Sochi  in  Iga,*  ol 
the  Territorial  Lords  of  Nabari.w  and  of  the  Territorial  Lords  ol  liinn) ;»  one 
child,^  His  Augustness  Wa-chi-tsumi,"  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Miwi  in 

« 

Ahaji.^^  Sethis  King  had  two  daughters:  the  name  of  the  elder  was 
Hahe-irone,^  and  another  name  for  her  was  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Obo-yamato-kuni-are;^'  the  name  of  the  younger  was  Hahe-irodo."  The 
Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  forty-nine.  Augustam  mauso- 
leum est  in  privatis  partibus  Montis  XJnebi.^ 

*' prince,"  which  has  belonged  to  it  in  later  times  when  denoting  Japanese 
personages.  It  is  still,  as  far  as  possible,  used  to  denote  the  rulers  of  all  conntries 
excepting  Japan,  the  zealous  admirers  of  the  native  literature  and  institutions 
even  designating  by  it  the  Emperor  of  China,  who,  one  would  have  thought,  had 
a  special  right  to  the  more  Honorific  title  of  Emperor,  which  his  own  subjects 
were  the  first  to  invent.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  *'  King  '*  seems  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  rendering.     The  characters  ^  J  are,  by  analogy,  rendered  *' Queen.** 

»Tbe  text  has  **  descendant ;"  bat  it  must  here  be  corrupt  or  at  least  faulty, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  omission  of  the  proper  name. 

'  I(ja  no  Suchi  no  inaki.  The  etymology  of  Iga  and  that  of  Suchi  are  alike 
obscure.  See  ^owever  M6towori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  18,  for  the  traditional 
derivation  of  the  former.  It  is  the  name  of  a  small  province,  which  in  very 
ancient  times  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Ise. 

^^Nabari  no  inaki.    Nabari  is  in  Iga.    The  name  signifies  •*  hiding.'* 

^^Minu  no  inaki.  Miuu,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  place  in  Ign.    The  name  probably  signifies  **  three  moors.** 

^^I.e.y  the  other  child. 

^  Motowori  reads  Chichit$umi.    In  any  case,  the  name  remains  obscure. 

^^For  Ahaji  see  Sect.  YI,  Note  3.  Mi-wi  signifies  "  august  well,**  and  the  name 
is  traced  to  the  custom  of  bringing  water  from  the  Island  of  Ahaji  for  use  in  the 
ImpcTinl  Palace,  as  mentioned  in  Sect.  CXXIX  of  the  present  work,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  early  literature. 

lolrone  means  "  elder  sister.**    Hahe  is  of  uncertain  import,  it  being  written 
with  completely  different  characters  in  the  two  histories. 

^^'>Oho-ijamato-knni-arehime-iio-mikoto,  Oho-yamato-kuni  signifies  "  the  land 
of  Great  Yamato,"  and  hime  signifies  "princess'*  or  *' maiden.**  Motowori 
suggests  that  are,  which  is  an  obscure  word,  may  signify  "pure.** 

^'i  Irodo  signifies  "  3'ounger  sister.**    For  hahe  conf.  Note  16. 
^^  Scil.  in  iuteriori  parte  montis,  e.g.  in  spelunca.    Motowori  explains  the  use 
of  the  term  by  reference  to  such  words  as /oof,  where  the  name  of  a  portion  of 
the  human  body  is  applied  to  a  mountain.    In  Japanese  there  are  others  besides 
aslU  [''  foot "),  such  as  itadakit  liara^  and  kothi. 
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[sect.  LVn. — EMPEROR  I-TOKU.] 

His  Augustness  Obo-yamato-Liko-suki-tomo  dwelt  in  the  palace  of 
Sakahiwo  at  Karu,^.aud  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign 
w^edded  her  Augustness  Princess  Futo-ma-waka,^  another  name  for  whom 
was  Her  Augustness  Princess  Ihi-bi,^  ancestress  of  the  Departmental 
Lords  of  Shiki,^  and  begot  august  children :  His  Augustness  Mi-ma-tsu* 
hiko-kawe-shinc,^  next  His  Augustness  Tagishi-hiko^  (two  Deities).  So 
/  His  Augustness  Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-kawe-shine  [was  he  who  afterwards] 
ruled  the  Empire.  Tbo  next  His  Augustness  Tagishi-hiko  (was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lords  of  Chiim,?  of  the  Lords  of  Take  in  Tajima,^  and  of  the 
Territorial  Lords  of  Ashiwi).^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were 
forty-five.  His  august  mausoleum  is  above  the  Vale  of  Manage  by 
Mount  Unebi." 

[sect.  LVIII. — EMPEROR  Ko-SHO.] 

His  Augustness  Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-kawe-shino  dwelt  at  the  palace  of 
Waki-no-kami  in  Kadzuraki,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.     This  Heavenly 

^Knru,  which  still  remains  as  a  village  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  was  famoas 
down  to  the  cnrly  historical  days  of  Japan,  being  often  mentioned  by  the  poets. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  (luito  uncertain.  Sakahi-ico  probably  signifies 
"  boundary  mound." 

^Futo-ma-icaka-hime-no-viikoto.  The  compound  signifies  **  vast,  trae,  and 
young  princess." 

^  Ihi-bi-hime'iio-mikoto.    The  name  seems  to  signify  "  rice-snn-prinoess." 

*8eeSect.LV,  Notes. 

*  The  import  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

•I.e.,  perhaps  ''rudder  prince." 

'  Chinu  no  icttke.    For  Chinu  see  Sect.  XLIV,  Notes  35  and  36. 

^Tajima  no  Take  no  tcake.    Motowori  tells  us  that  no  mention  of  any  place. 
called  Take  in  the  province  of  Tajima  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  book. 

^Ashiwi  no  inaki.  The  same  remark  applies  to  this  name  as  to  the  last. 
The  two  "  gentile  names  "  here  mentioned  ore  equally  unknown  except  from  this 
passage. 

^°  Unchi-ijama  no  Maiuirjo-dani.  It  is  in  Yamato,  and  is  now  called  JUasago. 
The  name  signifies  "  a  sandy  place,  or  desert." 

^  In  Yamato.  The  name  of  Waki-no-kami  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  In  the 
"  Chronicles "  the  Emperor  Ko-sho  is  said  to  have  "  dwelt  at  the  palaee  of 
Ikcgokoro  at  Waki-no-kami."    For  Kadzuraki  sec  Sect.  LV,  Note  1. 


...J 
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Sovereign  wedded  Her  Angustness  Princess  Yoso-tafao,*  yonnger  sister 
of  Oki-tsu-yoso,'  ancestor  of  the  Chiefs  of  Wohari/  and  hegot  angnst 
children  :  His  Aiigastness  Ame-oshi-tarashi-hiko,*  and  next  His  Angust- 
ness Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-hito'  (two  Deities).  Now  the 
younger  brother,  His  Augustuess  Tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bito  [was  he 
who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  The  elder  brother  His  Augnstness 
Ame-oshi-tarasbi-hiko  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Kasnga,!  the 
Grandees  of  Obey  alce,^  the  Grandees  of  Abata,^  the  Grandees  of  Wonu,  ^  the  Grandees 
of  Eaki-uo-moto,^  the  Grandees  of  Ichihiwi,"  the  Grandees  of  Ohosaka,^   the 


3  Yo8o-taho-bime-no-mikoto,  Here  written  phonetically,  this  name  appears  in 
the  "  Chronicles  "  written  with  characters  according  to  which  the  signification  of 
**  perfectly  ornamented  princess  "  should  be  attributed  to  it. 

^  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  that  of  the  other  sister. 

*  Wohari  no  murazhi. 

6  J.«.,  "  heavenly  great  perfect  prince." 

^I.e.,  *'  great  Yamato  perfect  prince,  country  great  man.**  This  name  appears 
in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the  next  sentence.  * 

''  Kasuga  no  omi.  Easuga  is  a  celebrated  place  in  the  province  of  Yamato.  The 
name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  though  the  *'  Catalogue  of  Family  Names  **  gives  a 
story  referring  it  to  Kasu-gaki  (|f  Jg),  t.«.,  •'  lees  fence."  The  curious  combination 
of  characters  with  which  Easuga  is  written, — ^  Q , — may  be  traced  to  the  Pillow- 
Word  haru-hi  no  (^  H  ^)  which  was  not  unnatm*ally  prefixed  to  a  name  which  so 
much  resembled  the  Verb  kasumut  "  to  be  misty." 

^  Ohoyake  no  omi.  Ohoyako  is  a  place  in  Yamato.  The  name  signifies  "  great 
granary." 

^  AJiata  no  omi.  Ahata  is  a  place  in  Yamashiro.  The  name  signifies  **  millet* 
field." 

^°  Womi  no  omi.   Wouu  is  a  place  in  Afumi.   The  name  signifies  **  little  moor.** 

^^  Kakinomoto-no-omi.  Kaki-no-moto  signifies  *'  at  the  bottom  of  the  persimmon- 
tree,"  and  the  name  is  said  by  the  compiler  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Family  Names  **  to 
have  been  granted  to  this  family  in  allusion  to  a  persimmon-tree  which  grew  near 
their  gate.  This  name  was  rendered  illustrous  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  poet 
Eakinomoto  Hitomaro  (see  the  present  writer's  **  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,'* 
p.  217  et  geq.), 

^'^Ichihiwi  no  omi.   Ichibiwi  is  in  Yamato.    The  name  may  signify  **  oak-well.** 

^  Ohosaka  no  omi.  Ohosaka  is  a  place  in  Bingo.  The  name  signifies  **  great 
hill,  or  pass." 

SUP.  VOL.  X.— 30. 
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Grandees  of  Ana,^*  the  Grandees  of  Tiiki,i*  il.e  Grandees  of  Hagiiri.w  the  Gr&ndeei 
of  Chita,"  the  Grandees  of  Muza,w  the  Gi  mdees  of  Tsiiunyama,"  the  Dukes  of 
Ihitaka  in  Ise,^  the  Dukes  of  Ichishi,^^  anu  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Gbika-tsa- 
Afumi).*' 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  augu  '   years  were  ninety- three.     EUa 

august  mausolum  is  on  Mount  Hukata  '^  at  Waki-no-kami. 

[sect.  LIX. — EMPKKOIt  Ko-AN.J 

His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bito  dwelt  in 
the  palace  of  Akidzushima  at  Muro^  in  Kadzuruki,  and  ruled  the  £m> 
pire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  his  niece  Her  Augustness 
Princess  Oshika,^  and  begot  august  children  :  His  Augustness  Oho- 
kibi-no-moro-susumi,^   next    His   Augustness    Oho-yamato-ne-ko-biko- 

^^Ana  no  onii.    Ana  is  a  department  in  Bingo.    The  name  signifies  **hole** 


or  ••  cave." 


^Taki  110  ami.  Taki  is  a  district  in  Tamba.  The  name,  which  is  a  oommon 
one  in  Japan,  means  "  waterfall." 

^^Haguri  no  omi  Hugnri  is  a  district  in  Wuhari.  The  signification  of  the 
Qame  is  obscure. 

^^  Chita  no  omi.  Chita  is  a  district  in  Wohaii.  The  signification  of  the  name 
is  obscure.  ^ 

^Muzanoomi.  Muza  is  a  district  in  Kodzusa.  The  name  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Chinese  words  3^3^"'"  warlike  archer." 

'^^ Tiiunuyama  no  omi.  The  lamily,  the  place,  and  the  signification  of  tlie 
name  are  alike  obscure. 

^Ise  no  Ihitaka  no  kinii.  Ihitaka  is  the  name  of  a  district,  and  is  traced  to 
the  signification  of  "  abundant  rice." 

^  Ichishi  no  kimi.  Ichishi  is  a  district  in  Ise.  The  signification  of  the  name 
is  obscure. 

^  Chika  tsu  Afumi  no  kuni-no-miyat8uko.  For  Chika-ti-^u-Afomi  see  Sect. 
XXIX,  Note  20. 

^  In  Yamato.     The  signification  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

iln  Yamato.  Muro  signifies  ♦♦  c:ive  "  or  "  pit."  Aki-dJiu-nhima,  "  the  Island 
of  the  Dragon-Fly,"  is  frequently  ust»d  as  an  alternative  name  of  Japan  (see  Sect. 
V,  Note  2G).     See  also  the  Empemr  Yfi-riy.tku's  song  given  in  Sect.  CLVI. 

*  Oshika-hime-nj-mikoto.  The  nam^  Oahika,  which  is  obscure,  appears  in  the 
"  Chronicles  "  under  the  form  of  Oshi,  which  has  generally  been  interpreted  by  Moto- 
wori  (whom  the  translator  follows)  us  a  corruption  of  oho^hi,  *•  great."  This  version 
of  the  name  makes  it  harmonize  with  that  of  the  Princess's  father. 

sSeeSoot.  LX,  Note  U. 
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fiito-ni^  (two  Deities).  So  His  Angnstness  Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko- 
futo-ui  [was  bo  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  The  Heavenly 
Sovereigu*s  august  years  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Hii 
angust  mausoleum  is  ou  the  Mound  of  Tamade.' 


[sect.  LX. — EBIPEBOR  EO-BEI.] 

His  Augastness  Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-futo-ni  dwelt  at  the  palaea 
of  Ihodo  at  Kurada,^  aud  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign 
wedded  Her  Aug'ustness  Princess  Kuhashi,'  daughter  of  Ohome,'  ancestor 
of  the  Departmental  Lords  of  Tohochi/  and  hegot  an  august  child : 
His  Augustness  Olio-yamato-no-ko-hiko-kuni-kuru*  (one  Deity).  Again  he 
wedded  Princess  Chiji-haya-ma-waka  6f  Easuga,'  and  hegot  an  august 
child  :  Her  Augustness  Princess  Chiji-haya^  (one  Deity).  Again  wedding 
Her  Augustness  Princess  Oho-yamato-kuni-are,*  he  hegot  august 
children  :  Her  Augustness  Yamato-to-mo-so-bimo  ;*  next  His  August- 
ness Hiko-sashi-kata-wako  ;^  next  His  Augustness  Hiko-isa-seri-hiko,^ 


*  This  uame  seems  to  signify  "  Great  Yamato*8  Lord  Prince,  the  Vast  Jewel.*' 

^  Tamade  iio  woka.  In  Yamato.  For  this  name  see  Moiowori*8  Commentaxy, 
Vol.  XXI,  pp.  37-38. 

Ud  Yamato.  Jho-do  signifies  *'  hut  door."  Kuru-da  {Kuro-da  would  he  the 
more  natural  reading)  signifies  ••  black  rice-field." 

*  Kuhashi-hime-no-mikoto.    The  name  signifies  "  beautiful  princess." 

^  This  sc'-iiis  to  have  been  originally  not  a  personal  name,  but  the  name  of 
a  place  in  AVohari. 

^  Tohvchi  no  agata-nushi.  Tohochi  is  a  district  in  Yamato.  The  name  seems 
to  signify  "  ten  marts." 

6  This  name  signifies  •*  great  Yamato's  lord  prince  who  rules  the  land." 

^  Kasuffii  -  no  -  chiji  -  haija  -  ma  •  wahi  -  hime.  This  name  probably  signifies  "  the 
thousandfold  brilliant  truly  young  princess  of  Kasuga."  For  Easuga  see  Sect.  LYIII, 
Note  7. 

T  ChiJi-haya-hime-no-mikotOf  i.e.,  probably  **  thousand-fold  brilliant  princess.** 

8  (Jho-ynmato-knni'are-liinie-no-mikoto.     See  Sect.  LVI,  Note  16. 

9  ^fotowori  assigns  to  this  name  the  signification  of  **  Yamato's  hundred 
thousand-fold  illustrious  princess,"  and  has  a  very  long  note  on  the  subject  in  VoL 
XXI,  p.  42,  et.  srq. 

10  The  signification  of  this  name  U  not  clear. 

^^I.e.,  *' prince  valorously  advan'.  ug  prince."  The  altematiTe  name  signifies 
*'  Great  Prince  of  Kibi/'  and  both  refer  to  his  conquest  of  the  province  of  Kibi  as 
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another  name  for  whom  is  His  Augustness  Oho-kibi-tsn-biko  ;  next 
Yamato-to-bi-Laya-wtika-ya-bimo"  (four  Deities).  Again  be  wedded  Hahe- 
irodo,"  younger  sister  of  Her  Augustness  Priucess  Are,  and  begot  augast 
children, — His  Augustness  Hiko- same-ma,"  next  His  Augustness  Waka- 
hiko-take-kibi-tsu-biko^*  (two  Deities).  The  august  children  of  this 
Heavenly  Sovereign  [numbered]  in  all  eleven  Deities  (five  kings  and  three 
queens).  So  His  Augustness  Obo-yamato-ne-ko-biko-kuni-kurn  [was  he 
who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  The  two  Deities  His  Augustness 
Oho-kibi-tsu-hiko  and  His  Augustness  Waka-take-kibi-tsu-hiko  together 
set  sacred  jars^'''  at  the  front'"  of  the  River  Hi^"  in  Harima  ;^'  and,  making 
Harima  the  mouth  of  the  road,^  subdued  and  pacified  the  Land  of  Kibi. 
So  His  Augustness  Oho-kibi-tsu-hiko  (wuh  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of 

related  a  little  further  on  in  this  Section.  Motowori  gives  good  reasons  for  sappoB- 
ing  that  Oho-kibi-no-moro-suifumi^  i.e.  "He  Who  Coiuplett'ly  Advances  in  Great 
Kibi,"  is  but  auutlier  form  of  the  same  name,  erroneously  inserted  in  the  accoanft 
of  the  preceding  reign  (see  Sect.  LIX,  Note  3). 

^ /.<;.,  x>6rhaps  '*Yamato\s  hundred-fold  wondrous  briliant  young  ornamental 
princess."    The  name  resembles  that  of  the  elder  sister. 

i^For  this  and  the  next  following  names  see  Sect.  LVI,  Notes  17  and  16 
respectively. 

^*  This  name  is  obscure,  and  differs  from  that  given  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
the  *'  Chronicles."  where  we  read  Sashima.     The  latter  sounds  more  authentic. 

^I.e.,  "  the  young  prince  the  brave  prince  of  Kibi."  This  name  refers  to  his 
conquest  of  Kibi,  as  related  a  few  lines  further  on. 

^^I.e.,  earthenware  jars  of  a  moderate  size,  probably  intended  to  hold  the  rice- 
liquor  offered  to  the  gods.  Being  easily  broken,  thoy  were  planted  in  the  ground 
up  to  a  certain  height. 

"The  probable  meaning  of  this  peculiar  expression  is  "  a  bend  in  the  river." 

i«  Written  with  the  character  y}^,  "  ice,"  which  may  however  be  only  phonetics 
No  river  of  this  name  is  anywhere  else  mentioned  as  flowing  through  the  province 
of  Ilarimn,  and  une  is  teinpttHl  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  confusion  with  the 
celebrated  river  Hi,  which  figures  so  frequently  in  the  Idzumo  cycle  of  legends. 

i^One  of  the  central  provinces  of  Japan,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Inland 
Sea.  Some  derive  the  nime  from  Junji-harti,  "  lespedeza  moor,"  while  other. 
connect  it  with  hurt,  a  "  needle.''     Neither  etymology  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

'^I.e.,  *' their  point  of  dci)arture."  It  must  al<'.)  bf  rr!nembercd  that  **  road" 
came  to  have  the  sense  of  •'  circuit ''  or  "  province,"  so  that  we  might  translate 
this  phrase  by  '*  the  commencement  of  the  circuit."  Co)if.  such  denominations 
as  Koahi  no  michi  no  kuchi,  luuhi  no  michi  no  naka,  and  Koahi  no  michi  no  shiri 
for  what  are  in  modern  parlance  the  provinces  of  Echizen,  Etchiii  and  Echigo. 
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Eama-tsa-michi  in  Eibi).si  Xhe  next,  His  Angustness  Waka-hiko-take- 
kibi-tsu-hiko  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Shimo-tsa-miehi  in  Kibi,*>  and 
of  the  Grandees  of  Kasa^).  The  next  His  Angastuess  Hiko-same-ma  (was 
the  ances&or  of  the  Grandees  of  Uzhika  in  Harima).**  The  next,  His  AngastnesB 
Hiko  -  sashi  -  kata-wake  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Tonami  in  Koshi,* 
of  the  Grandees  of  Kunisaki  in  the  knd  of  Tojo,**  of  the  Dukes  of  Ihobara,*7  aad 
of  the  Maritime  Suzerains  of  Tsnnaga).*^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august 
years  were  one  hundred  and  six.  His  august  mausoleum  is  at  Uma- 
saka  at  Katawoka.** 

The  region  nearest  to  the  capital  was  called  the  moat)i,  while  equally  graphic 
designations  were  bestowed  on  the  more  remote  districts.  It  was,  as  we  learn  by 
couiparison  with  a  passage  in  the  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Sti-jin  (see 
Sect.  LXVI,  Note  13),  customary  thus  to  plant  earthenware  jars  in  the  earth  at 
the  point  whence  an  army  started  on  an  expedition,  this  being  considered  a  means 
of  invoking  upon  it  the  blessing  of  the  gods.  Not  only  so,  but  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages  travellers  in  general  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  at  the  shrine 
of  the  god  of  roads.  For  '*  road "  in  the  sense  of  **  oironit,*'  '*  province,'*  or 
''  administrative  division  "  see  Sect.  LXYI,  Note  2. 

>^  Kibi  no  kamu-tsu-michi  no  omi,  KamU'tm-michit  i.«.,  *'  the  Upper  Bead  *' 
or  "  Circuit,"  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  province  of  Bizen  (or  of  a  portion  of  it), 
which  formerly  was  a  part  of  the  land  of  Kibi. 

^  Kibi  no  shimo-tnu-michi  no  omi,  Shimo-tm-michi  means  *'  the  lower  road," 
and  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Bitchiu,  which  formerly 
was  a  part  of  the  land  of  Kibi. 

^  Kasano  omi,  i.e.,  "Grandees  of  the  Hat,"  a  **  gentile  name"  which  is 
referred  by  the  compiler  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Family  Names  "  to  an  incident  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin,  which  he  however  by  no  means  clearly  relates  (see 
Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  57-68). 

^Hurima  no  Uzhika  no  omi,  Uzhika  is  the  name  of  a  place.  It  is  written 
with  characters  signifying  "  cow  and  deer,"  but  the  true  derivation  is  quite  uncertain. 

^  Kushi  no  Tonami  no  omi,  Tonami  is  a  district  in  Etchiu.  The  signification 
of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

^^'Toyo-kuni  no  Kunimki  no  omi,  Kunisaki  is  a  district  in  Bungo.  The 
name  seems  to  signify  "  land's  end." 

^  Ihobara  no  kimi,  Ihobara  is  a  district  in  Suruga.  The  signification  of  the 
name  is  obscure. 

^^  Tiiunuga  no  ama  no  atahe.  For  Tsunuga  see  Sect.  CI,  Notes  8  and  12. 
Perhaps  the  name  should  rather  be  rendered  *'  the  Suzerains  of  Ama  in  Tsunuga,** 
as  Anm  may,  after  all,  as  Motowori  suggests,  be  here  the  name  of  a  place. 

'^In  the  province  of  Yamato.    Kata-woka  signifies "  side-mound"  or  " inoom* 
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[sect.    LXI. — EMPEROR   Ko-GEN.j 

His  Aiigustness  Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-kimi-karii  dwelt  iu  the 
palace  of  Sakaki-bara  at  Karu,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly 
Sovereign  wedded  Her  AugustueBs  Utsu-shiko-me,*  youuger  sister  of 
His  Augustness  Utsu-shiko-wo,®  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Hodzumi/ 
and  begot  august  children  :  His  Augustness  Oho-biko,*  next  His  Augast- 
ness  Sukuua-biko-trtkc-wi-gokoro  f  next  His  Augustness  Waka-yamato- 
ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi'  (three  Deities).  Again,  wedding  Her  Augnstnoss 
I-gaka-shiko-me,^  daughter  of  His  Augustness  Utsu-shiko-wo,  he  begot 
an  august  child  :  His  Augustness  Hiko-futsu-oshi-no-makoto.*  Again, 
wedding  Princess  Haniyasu,"*  daughter  of  Awotauia"  of  Kafuchi,  he  begot 
an  august  child,  His  Augustness  Tuko-hani-yasu-biko^  (one  Deity).  The 
august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  [inimbered  in  all  five 
Deities].  So  His  Augustness  Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi  [was 
he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.     The  children  of  his  older  brother, 

plete  mound."  Uma-aaka  tiguities  "horse-hill"  or  "horse-pass.**  Umasaka 
should  perhaps  be  understood  as  the  particular  designation  of  a  portion  of  the 
ascent  of  Eatawoka,  which  is  mentioned  iu  the  "  Chronicles  **  as  the  name  of  a 
mountain. 

1  In  Yamato.  For  Karu  sec  Sect.  LVII,  Note  1.  Sakahi-hara  signifies  "  boundary 
moor." 

*Le.,  perhaps,  "  the  beautiful  but  alarming  female." 

*/.«.,  perhaps,  "  the  beautiful  but  alarming  male." 

^Ilodzumi  no  omi.  There  are  several  places  called  Hodzumi  in  varioaa 
provinces.    The  name  appears  to  signify  "  piling  up  rice-ears. " 

*!.<?.,  '•  great  prince." 

•I.e.,  "little  prince-fiorce-boar-heart,"  the  boar  being  known  for  its  savage 
disposition. 

7  Excluding  the  last  member  of  the  compound,  this  name  signifies  "  yonng- 
Yamato-lord-prince-grcat."  liibi  is  identified  by  Motowori  with  the  word  mtmi, 
which  so  often  recurs  in  proi)er  names  (see  Sect.  XIII,  Note  18). 

^  Motowori  explains  this  name  in  the  sense  of  "  brilliant-alarming-female," 
but  some  doubt  must  attach  to  it. 

•I.e.,  perhaps,  "prince  vast-great-truth." 

^oiJani-yam-bime.  This  name  has  already  betm  met  with  in  Sect.  VII,  Note 
8.  Motowori  however  supposes  that  iu  this  place  Uaniyasu  should  be  considered 
to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 

"I.e.,  a  man  called  "green  jewel  "  who  lived  iu  the  province  of  Kafuchi. 

^  Take  signifies  "  brave."    For  the  rest  of  the  name  see  Note  10. 


A 
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His  Augustness  Oho-biko,  were  His  Angastness  Take-nana-kaha-wake^ 
(ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Abe) ;^*  next  His  Aagastness  Hiko-inakoshi- 
wake.^'  (This  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Butler  Grandees.)^  His  Angnstness 
Hiko-futsu-oshi-no-makoto  wedded  Pnucess  Takachina  of  Eadznraki,^ 
youDger  sister  of  Oho-nabi,"'  ancestor  of  the  Chiefs  of  Wobari," 
aud  begot  a  child :  the  Noble  Umasbi  XJclii.'''  (This  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Grandees  of  Uchi  in  Yamashiro.)^  Again,  wedding  Princess  Yama- 
shita-kage,**  younger  sister  of  Udzu-hiko,"  ancestor  of  the  Balers 
of  the  Lord  of  Ki,"  be  begot  a  child,  the  Noble  Take-Ucbi."    Tbe 

13 TaAe  signifies  "brave."  Wake  iB  either  "young "or  "lord.**  Fot Nuna- 
kaha  see  Sect.  LI,  Note  31. 

^*Abe  110  omi.  There  are  several  places  oaUed  Abe,  and  it  is  doubtful  to  which 
of  them  the  text  here  refers. 

1^  The  signification  of  inakoshi  seems  to  be  **  rice-chariot.'*  Hiko  is  "  prince,** 
and  wake  either  "  young  "  or  '*  lord.** 

h  Kashihade  no  omi.  This  name  is  traditionally  referred  to  an  incident  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kei-ko,  who  is  said  to  have  bestowed  it  on  one  of  his 
attendants  who  served  up  to  him  a  particularly  savoury  dish  of  shell-fish.  **  Butlers  ** 
(perhaps  the  word  might  also  be  rendered  '*  cooks  **)  have  been  mentioned  towards 
the  end  of  Sect.  XXXII,  and  again  in  the  legend  of  Jim-mu*s  slaughter  of  the 
"earth-spidcra"  related  in  Sect.  XLVIH. 

1^  Kazduraki-nO'takcLchina-bime-no-mikoto,  The  signification  of  Takachina  is 
obscure. 

1^  By  aphseresis  for  Oho-inahi^  the  form  of  the  name  given  in  the  **  Chronicles 
of  Old  Matter^  of  Former  Ages,"  itself  perhaps  standing  by  apocope  for  Oho* 
inahiko,  which  would  signify  '*  great  rice-prince.'*  * 

i'**  Jl'ohari  no  murazhi. 

^  Umashi  Uchi  no  sukune,  Vmathi  signifies  "  sweet,**  and  Uchi  is  the  name 
of  a  i>lace  in  Yamashiro. 

2^  Yamashiro  no  Uchi  no  omi, 

^^  This  name  ma}'  be  rendered  literally  '*  the  shade  beneath  the  mountains  **; 
but  tlic  signification  is  **  the  glow  from  the  autumn  leaves  on  the  mountain-side.** 

^'^  J.t'.,  probably  '•  wonderful  (or  precious)  prince.** 

2*A'i  no  kuni  no  miyaUuko  no  oya, 

^  Take -Uchi  no  sukune.  Take  signifies  "brave,**  and  Uehi  is  the  name  of  a 
district  in  Yamato.  The  common,  but  erroneous,  reading  of  this  name  is  Take 
no  Uchi  no  sukune.  This  celebrated  personage,  who  may  be  styled  the  Methuselah 
of  Japiin,  is  said  to  have  lived  during  the  reigns  of  five  Emperors,  who  themselves 
averaged  over  a  hundred  years  of  life  each.  His  own  age  is  variously  given  as 
255,  2G0  etc.  up  to  360  years. 
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children  of  this  Noble  Take-Uclii  [numbered]  in  all  nine  (seven  males  and 
two  females),— [namely]  the  Noble  of  Hata-no-Yasbiro,'®  [who]  (was  the 
ancei^tor  of  the  Grandees  of  Hata,^  of  the  Grandees  of  Hayashi,^  of  the  Grandees 
of  Hami,^  of  the  Grandees  of  Hoshikaha,^  of  the  Grandees  of  Afumi,*^  and  of  the 
Dukes  of  the  Hatsusc  Tribe)  ;^  next  the  Noble  Kose-no-Wo-Kara"  [who] 
(was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Kose,^  of  the  Grandees  of  the  Sazaki  Tribe,** 
and  of  the  Grandees  of  the  Karu  Tribe)  f^  next  the  Noble  Soga  no  Ishikaba*' 
[who]  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Soga,^  of  the  Grandees  of  Kaliauobe* 
of  the  Grandees  of  Tanaka,^  of  the  Grandees  of  Takamuko,^^  of  the  Grandees 


^Hata  no  Yashiro  no  sukune.  Ilata  and  Yashlro  arc  supposed  by  Motowori 
to  be  the  names  of  places  in  Yamato.  Yashiro  signifies  "  shrine.'*  IJata  is  of 
uncertain  derivation. 

^  Ilata  no  omi. 

^Ilayashi  no  omi,  Hayashi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi,  and  signifies 
•'  forest." 

^Haminoomi.  There  is  a  Hami  in  Aiumi  and  another  in  Tamba.  The 
signification  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

^HoshikaJm  7io  omi,  Hnshikaha  is  a  place  in  Yamato.  The  name  signifies 
"star  river." 

^^Afumi  no  omi.    For  Afumi  see  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  20. 

^  Ilatsusebe  no  Kimi.    For  Hatsuse  see  Sect.  CXLIII,  Note  8. 

'^Kose  no  Wo-kara  no  sukune,  Kose  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato.  The 
meaning  of  Wo-kara  is  obscure. 

"  Kose  no  omi, 

^  Sazakihe  no  omi.    See  Sect.  LIU,  Note  10. 

^  Kuruhe  no  omi. 

^  Soija  no  Uhikalia  no  sukune.  Soga  is  a  place  in  Yamato,  and  Ishikaha  a 
district  in  Eahachi.  In  cases  like  this  it  must  generally  be  presumed  that  the 
family  had  two  seats,  or  was  divided  into  two  branches  residing  in  different  places. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  original  scat  and  that  to  which  the  family  afterwards 
removed  are  meant  tu  he  indicated. 

88  Soga  no  omi.    The  signification  of  Soga  is  obscure. 

^  Kahatiobe  no  omi,  Kahanobe  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Settsn.  and 
signifies  '*  river-bank." 

^Tanakano  omi,  Tanaka  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato,  and  signifies 
**  among  the  rice-fields." 

^  Takamuko  no  omi,  Takamuko  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Echisen. 
Its  signification  is  uncertain. 
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of  Woburida."  ot  the  Grnndeos  of  Sakaratci,*^  and  at  the  OTandeea  of  Eiibida]  ;** 
next  tLe  Noble  Heguri-no-Tsuku,"  [who]  (waa  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandew 
of  Heguri,"  of  the  Omiideea  of  Sawaco,*'  Bud  of  the  Uma-mi-knhi  Chiete) ;" 
next  the  Noble  Ki-Do-Tsunu"  [who]  (waa  llieauwialorof  theGraQdeeBofKi,*" 
of  the  Grandeea  ot  Taonu,"  and  of  the  GrftndecB  of  Sabiinoto);"  next  PiiuceBB 
Hato  of  Kume  ^  neat  Princess  Nu-no'iro ;"  nest  Kadzuraki-no-Negaye- 
no-sotBU-hiko"  [who]   (was  the  anceatur  uf  the  GcandeeB  of  Tamade,"  of  the 

"  n'oliarida  7Jo  omi.  Wohacida  is  a  place  in  Yamata.  Tlie  name  Beams  to 
mean  "little  plooghcd  field." 

'^SakumiBi  no  oiai.  Snhorawt  is  the  natne  ot  ■  place  in  Kahaolii,  and 
signifiea  "cherry-tree  well." 

**  Kiskida  no  omi.    E^ahida  is  a  place  in  Tamato.    The  etgniflcation  of  the 

'^HeguH  no  Ttuku  tui  lukwie.  Eegnri  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Tamato, 
and  is  of  Qnoertain  Bigniflaatton.  Tiuku  (modem  diuku),  "  owl,"  is  a  came  which 
IB  referred  to  a  tradition  that  will  be  found  in  Motowori'a  CommentBiy,  Tol.  XXII, 
p.  99. 

'"Ucguri  no  omi. 

"Sai^ara  no  ami.  Sawua  woB  perhaps  a  district  in  Ciiikuzeu.  Xheaignfiok- 
tioQ  of  the  name  i$  obscure. 

'^  Unia-mi-kulii  Tin  mriruzfii.  The  literal  significance  ot  the  characters  with 
which  Vvia-mi-kiilii  is  written  is  "  horse  aagiiBt  poBt."  But  whether  this  name 
had  any  relation  to  horses,  or  whether  it  should  eimply  be  regarded  as  the 
name  of  a  place  is  quite  uncertain. 

"Ki  no  TiununogiikTme.  Ei  is  the  name  of  a  province,  and  Tstinn  that  of  a 
district  in  another  province,— the  province  of  Sohan  (8uw6).     Con/.  Note  37. 

"irinoomi. 

"'  Tiunu  no  omt. 

''Sakamoto  no  ami'.  Sakamoto  is  the  same  of  a  place  in  Idzumi,  Bn<]  sig. 
Di£es  "  base  of  the  hill." 

'^  Kiimt  Nu  3!a'ito-liime,  Kume  may  be,  as  Motowori  sajs,  the  name  of  a 
place.  But  seo  Scot.  XXXtT,  Note  7,  In  an;  case  the  place,  if  it  eiistcd.  was 
probalit;  called  after  some  person  of  the  uame  of  Eume.  The  signification  ot 
Ma-itQ  is  obscure. 

"Nu-no-iro-Aimt.    The  meaning  of  this  name  is  obsuare. 

"  Ead^uraki  is  the  already  frequently  mentioned  name  of  n  district  in  Yamato, 
and  Nagaye  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  place. — whether  in  Yamato  or  in  Ealiachi  ii 
not  certain.  It  signifieB  "  long  inlet."  Motowori  thinks  thai  the  Byllablc  no  in 
this  place  is  the  same  as  the  m  ol  kuma-m,  and  signifies  "  voliaot  "  or  "  fierce." 

^^Tamadf.  no  omi.  There  is  a  Tamade  in  Yamato  and  another  in  Kahachi. 
The  aignification  ot  the  name  is  uncertain. 

BCP.  VOL.  X.— 31. 
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Grandees  of  Ikuha,*^  of  the  Grandees  of  Ikuye "  and  of  the  Grandees  of  Agina);* 
moreover  [there  was]  the  Noble  Waku-go®^  (the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of 
Yenuma).«i  This  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  fifty-seven. 
His  augast  mausoleum  is  on  the  mouud  in  the  middle  of  the  Pool  of 
Tsurugi.°* 


[sect.  LXJI. — EMPEROR  KAI-KUWA.] 

His  Augustness  Waka-yamato-iie-ko-hiko-oho-bibi  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Izakaha  at  Kasuga,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly 
Sovereign  wedded  the  Princess  of  Takanu,*  daughter  of  Yugori*  the 
Great  Departmental  Lord  of  Taniha/  and  begot  an  august  child :   His 


^"^Ikului  no  omL  Tho  *'  Chronicles  of  Japan  "  tell  ns  that  the  original  form 
of  this  name  Ikiiha  was  uki-ha,  i.e.,  "  floating  leaf/'  and  give  a  story  to  acconnt 
for  it.  Sco  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXIl,  pp.  30-37,  where  tho  reason 
traditionally  given  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  name  Ikuha  bemg  written  with  the 
character  (^  is  also  mentioned  at  length. 

'^  Ikuye  no  oiiii.  Ikuye  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  i)laco  ;  bat  nothing  is 
known  of  it. 

^Agina  iu)  omi.  The  same  observation  applies  to  this  as  to  the  preceding 
name. 

^.Waku-go  no  sukune.  Waku-go  signilics  "young  child"  or  "youth/*  an 
Honorilic  designation. 

^^  Yenujna  no  omi,  Yenuma  is  the  name  of  a  distiict  in  Kaga,  and  signifies 
*•  inlet-lagoon." 

^In  Yamato.  This  pool  or  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  the 
**  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves  "  and  was  celebrated  for  its  lotus-flowers.  We  hear 
of  it  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  as  having  been  dug  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
0-jin,  but  it  was  probably,  like  many  others,  a  natural  pool  or  marsh,  which 
was  afterwards  improved.    The  name  signifies  "  sabre." 

^For  Kasuga  see  Sect.  LVIU,  Note  7.  Izakaha  is  a  place  in  Yamato.  The 
signification  of  the  name  is  imcertain. 

^Takanu-hitne.  Takanu  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Tango,  and  signifies 
"bamboo  moor." 

^The  signification  of  this  name  is  quite  obscure. 

^Taniha  no  oho-agata-nushi .  Taniha  (modern  Tamha)  is  the  name  of  % 
province  (formerly  including  the  province  of  Tango)  in  Central  Japan.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  "  the  place  of  rice-fields,"  the  rice  oilered  at  the  uhrine  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess  in  Ise  being  brought  thence. 
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AiigiiBttiesB  Hiko*ynmtiBumi,'  (one  Deity).  Again  he  wedded  his  etep- 
Tiiotber,  Her  Augustuess  I*gnk«-Bhiko-nie,°  and  begot  nugust  children, — 
His  AognBtness  Mima-ki-iii-hilio-iniwe,'  nest  Her  AugustneBS  Mimft-tau- 
liime' (two  Deities).  Agnin  he  wedded.  Her  Auguatness  Oke-tsu-L 
younger  sister  of  His  Aogiistness  HikQ-knui-oketsu,'"  nacestor  of  the 
Graodees  of  Wnni,"  and  begot  an  angnst  child:  King  Hiko-imaaa" 
(ono  Doity).  Again,  wedding  Princess  ffaslii,"  danghter  of  the  Nobla 
Kadzuraki-ao-tarumi,"  he  begot*  an  august  child,— Kiog  Take-tayo- 
hadzura-Wftke"  (one  Deity).  The  august  children  of  this  Heavenly 
Sovereign  [numbered]  iu  all  five  Deitie§  (four  Kings  anJ  oi 
His  Augustoeaa  Mi-maki-iri-biko-iniwo  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled 
"the  Empire.  The  childrea  of  his  elder  brother,  King  Hiko-yumusuini 
were:  KingOho-tantaiiki-tari-ne,''  nest  King  Sanugi-tari-ne"  (two  Kiags). 

'mko  sigQiiiGs  "ptiuce."    The  other  sf  llBbles  of  ttw  a 

•SoeSeot,  LSI,  Notes. 

'Biiu  {hiko)  siguifics  "  prince."  The  otlier  elementa  ol  this  compoimd  are 
obacnie. 

'Ouo  la  temptsd  to  render  this  name  ty  Prinoe^a  oI  Mima.    But  there  is  no 
autliority  for  regarding  Mima  either  in  this  or  in  the  preceding  pergonal  i 
Dri^nally  the  aame  of  a  pirtce. 

"Motowari  hua  □□  explanation  to  cBsi  of  the  sylliLblea  Oke-tsu.     Himr  i 
"  priQcesfl." 

^'Hika  moans  "prinoe"  and  kuni  menni!  "country." 

"  Want  nil  oiai.  irnRi  is  a  place  in  Yamato,  and  there  in  a  pafis  or  hill  of  that 
name  (if'ani-ialia).     The  only  aigniEcation  belonging  to  the  word  u 

"  Iliko-imam  no  miko.    Signifioation  obacnre. 

"  Or  "  the  Princess  of  Waalii  "  or  "  the  Eagle  Piinces'^."    In  Japaneae  Wathi- 

'^  KaiUiraki  ia  (he  name  of  a  district  iuYamato,  and  Motoiron  belieTes  Tarnmi 
to  he  the  name  of  a  plai^  in  Setten. 

^  Tiike-loyo-haiUura-ieake  no  miko.    The  first  two  elements   of  the  compound 
signify  respcatively   "brave"   aod   "laiuriant,"  while  the  laat  probably  r 
"  lord."    Tlic  eigniQoation  of  haduira  is  obseore. 

"  Olui-tmtiiiki-tari-ne  no  miko.  Tautsuki  being  the  name  of  n  district  in  Tama- 
ahiru,  the  whole  compound  signiGes  "  prince  great  aafficing  lord  ol  Tantsaki"  or 
"  prince  sufficing  lord  of  gient  Tsutauki." 

" Samigi-tari-nc  no  inika,  i.e.,  "prince  anffering  lord  of  Sanngj,"  (Sarniki, — 
Bee  Sent.  V,  Note  G). 
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There  were  five  Deities  daughters  of  these  two  Kiugs.  Next  King  Hiko- 
imasu  wedded  the  Princess  of  Yeua  in  Yamashiro,"  another  name  for 
whom  was  Kari-hata-tohe,^^  and  hegOt  children  :  King  Oho-mata,**  next 
King  Wo-mata,"  next  King  Noble  [of  ?]  Shibumi**  (three  Deities).  Again, 
wedding  Saho-no-oho-kurami-tome,^  daughter  of  Take-kuni-katsa-tome, 
of  Kasuga,**  he  begot  children, — King  Saho-biko  ;^  next  King  Wo-zaho ;" 
next  Her  Augustness  Saho-bime,^  another  name  for  whom  is  Sahaji- 
hime  ^  (Her  Augustness  Saho-bimc  here  meutioncil  was  consort  of  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  Ikume)  ;a9  and  King  Muro-biko  *°  (four  Deities).  Again,  wedding 
Okinaga-no-midzu-yori-hime,"  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  Mikage,* 

^  Yamashiro  no  Yena  tsu  Hime.  Yamashiro  is  the  name  of  a  province,  and 
Yena  that  of  a  place  in  Settsu.    The  signification  of  the  latter  name  is  obsonre. 

Atf  Motowori  believes  Karibaia  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  tohe  (Uhme)  to 
signify  "  old  woman,"  as  in  the  name  I-shi-ho-ri-do-me^  which  latter  is  however 
extremely  obscure  (see  Sect.  XYI,  Note  12). 

^  Oho-mata  no  miko.  The  signification  of  this  name  and  of  the  parallel  name 
of  the  younger  brother  is  obscure. 

"  Wo-mata  no  miko, 

^  Shibumi  no  Sukune  no  miko,  Shibumi  is  probably  the  name  of  a  place,  then 
being  a  Shibumi  in  Ise. 

^  Saho  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  in  Yamato«  and  Kurami  is  snppoeed 
by  Motowori  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Wakasa.  Both  names  are  obscnie.  Oho 
means  *'  great,"  and  tome^  according  to  Motowori,  means  *'  old  woman  *'  or  simpfy 
•*  female."    Conf .  Note  19. 

^Kasuga  no  Take-kuni-katsu-tome.  Motowori  supposes  this  to  be  the  name, 
not  of  the  father,  but  the  mother  of  the  princess  just  mentioned.  Take  signifieg 
"  brave,"  and  kuni  ••  land."    The  meaning  of  katsu  is  obscure. 

^Saho-biko  no  miko,  i.e.,  ** prince  of  Saho." 

^Wo-zaho  no  miko,  i.e.,  "little  {q.d,  'younger')  prince  of  Saho." 

"^  I.e.,  the  princess  of  Saho. 

^  It  is  uncertain  whether  we  should  understand  this  name  to  signify  **  princess 
Sahaji "  or  "  the  princess  of  Sahnji,"  but  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable. 

2^ I.e.,  the  Emperor  Sui-nin. 

^Muro-biko  no  miko.  J/w ro-?^i fco  significH  "  Prince  of  Muro,"  Mnro  being  a 
place  in  Yamato.    It  signifies  "  dwelling"  and  specifically  *'  cave." 

^^  I.e.,  "  flourishing  and  good  princess  of  Okina^'a,"  the  latter  being  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Afumi  (Omi).    Its  siguificatiou  is  not  clear. 

^Ame  no  Mikaga  no  kami.  The  signification  of  Mikaga  is  obscure,  as  is  also 
the  connection  between  this  deity  and  the  deacons  of  Mikami. 
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Tvbo  is  beld  in  reverence  by  the  dencoas  of  MikHiui  iu  Chika'tBu-Afnmi,'* 
lis  begot  cbildreu:  King  Tntitsu-michi-no-uslii,  Priuce  of  Touibn  ;** 
uest  Kiug  Midzuho-uo-ma-wa-ka ;"  next  King  Kamu-olio-ue,"  another 
name  for  whom  is  King  YatBun-iri-biko ;"'  next  MidzuLo-no-i-ho'yori- 
liime  ;™  next  Mimi-tsu-hime*  (five  Deities).  Again,  wedding  bis  raother'B 
younger  Biste^r  Her  AiigustuesB  Woke- tan-Lime,*'  be  begot  cbildren  : 
King  Ma-wakn  of  Ohc-tButsnlti  in  YiimRshiro;"  next  King  Hiko- 
osu ;"  nest  Kiug  Iri-ne"  (three  Deities).  Altogether  the  children  of 
Kiug  Hiko-imasu  [numbered]  in  all  eleven  Kings.  So  the 
cLilJren  of  the  elder  brother  King  Obo-mata  n-cre :  Eiug  Aka- 
tatsu;**   next    King    Unakami"  (two  Deities).      This     King    Ake-tatsn 

"The  signification  at  tlio  name  MikKmi  is  obscnre.  Ilie  word  rendered 
"  deaoou"  is  hafun,  tlie  name  ot  an  inferiai  class  of  Bbinto  priests.  Bee  for  a 
discuKEion  ot  the  etTmologj'  ot  the  word,  etc.,  Mr.  Satow's  remarks  on  p.  113  ot 
"Vol.  VU,  Pt,  U,  o£  thasa  TtanHaotiona,  For  Chika-tsn-Aiunu  see  Sect.  XXIX. 
Note  20. 

'^  Taniba  no  hiko  Tatata-miclii-tto-uihi  no  miko.  The  Bignifieation  of 
Tatanu  is  obscure,  but  we  maj  accept  it  as  the  personal  naina  of  the  worthy 
here  meutioaed.  SUcM-iw-tuhi  uieaus  "master  of  the  road,"  i.e.  " lord ol  the 
province." 

"Hidiulio  no  jaa-irakn  no  miko,  i.e.  "  the  True  Youug  King  of  Midzoho," 
Midzuho  being  the  name  of  a  place  in  Afami.    It  prohably  moana  "  freah  jonng 


"^ Kiimu-oho'ne  no  miko,  i.e.,  probably,  "prince  divine  great  lord." 

"  Yatiuri-iri-biko  no  mfko.  Tataori  is  the  name  ol  a  village  in  Tamato,  and 
is  of  uncertain  origin.     Tbc  signification  of  iri  is  obscnre. 

•*  t-lui  sigoifiea  "  6»e  hoodted  "  and  yori  probably  signiGaa  "  good."  The 
compound  may  tbcioforc  be  taken  to  uean  "manifoldly  excellent  princaas  of 
Ml  Jz  alio." 

^  l.e..  probably  "  the  Priocess  Mini "  (Miwi-dera  in  Afnmi).  JUi.ici  signifies 
■' three  wells." 

<"  This  name  is  parallel  to  that  which  hoe  been  commented 
this  Section. 

"  I'limaildro-no-oho-l'iutiniki  no  ma-waka  no 
compound  have  already  appeared  in  this  Bootion. 

"Iliko-oiu  no  miko.    The  signiGcatiou  uF  oru  ii  obscnre. 

"^  Iri-ne  no  miko.    Significiitiou  obscnre, 

**  Ake-tatia  no  miko.     See  Sect.  LXXU,  ffote  SO. 

*»  Uiiakami  no  miko.     See  Sect.  LXXn,  Note.  19. 
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Prince  Okinaga.''^  (Three  Deities.  This  King  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dnkei 
of  Homuji  in  Eibi,?^  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Aso  in  Harima.)^^  Again  King  Nobla 
Okinaga  wedded  Princess  Inayori  of  Kahamata,^  and  begot  a  child : 
King  Oho-tamu-saka."^®  (This  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  land  of 
Tajima.p  The  above-mentioned  Take -toyo-hadzura- wake  (was  tiw 
ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Chimori,«>  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Oshinumi  Tribe,*  of 
the  Rulers  of  the  Mina  Tribe ,^  of  t)ie  Osliinumi  Tribe  in  Inaba,^  of  the  Lordi  of 
Takanu  in  Taniha,^  and  of  the  Abiko  of  Yosami).**    The  Heavenly  Sovereign*! 

august  years  were  sixty- three.  His  august  mausoleum  is  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  Izakaha.^ 

''^Okinaga-hiko  no  miko, 

''^Kibi  no  Homuji  no  kimi.  Homuji  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  modem 
province  of  Bingo,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  Chinese  origin. 

''^Harimano  Aso  no  kimi.  Aso  is  the  name  of  a  place,  and  is  of  nnoertain 
origin. 

'^Kahamata  no  Ina-yori-hime,  Eahamata  ("river-fork")  is  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Kahachi.  Ina  signifies  '*  rice/'  and  yori  probably  signifies  *'  good "  in 
this  and  numerous  other  proper  names. 

"f^  Oho-tamu'saka  no  miko.  This  name  is  obscure.  Motowori  thinks  thai 
TamU'Saka  may  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  signifying  "  winding  ascent.*' 

'^Tajima  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.    For  Tajima  see  Sect.  LXXIV,  Note  1. 

^Chimori  no  omi.  Chi-mori  signifies  "  road-keeper,"  and  perhaps  we  ahonld 
translate  this  "  gentile  name "  by  "  road-keeping  grandees,"  and  suppose  that 
anciently  they  may  have  performed  some  functions  in  which  the  bestowal  of  it 
originated. 

^Oshinumi-be  7io  miyatsuko.  Oshinumi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Yamato, 
and  is  of  uncertain  import. 

^Mina-be  no  miyatsuko.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  translate  thus,  **  the 
Rulers  of  Minabe,"  for  the  name  is  altogether  obscure. 

^Inaba  no  Oahinumi-be.  Motowori  supposes  a  branch  of  this  family,  whioh 
was  originally  established  in  Yamato,  to  have  removed  to  the  province  of  Inaba. 

^*  Taniha  Jio  Takanu  no  icake.  Takanu  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  modem 
province  of  Tango.    It  signifies  '*  high  moor." 

^Yosami  no  abiko.  Yosami  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi,  and  is  of 
uncertain  origin,  though  the  h'gends  connect  it  with  the  word  ami^  **  a  net  '*  (see 
Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXH,  pp.  81).  It  is  chiefly  known  on  aoconnt  of 
its  lake  or  pool,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  early  poetry.  Abiko  is  a  Tetj 
rare  "  gentile  name,"  which  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Family  Names  "  is  written  with 
the  characters  ^^,  but  is  derived  by  Motowori  from  ^  ^,  i.e.  "  my  grandchildren. 

^In  Yamato.    The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin. 


n 
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[sect.  LXm. — ^EMPEROR  SU-JIN  (PART  I. — OBHKALOGIBB).] 

His  Aagofitness  Mima-ki-iri-biko-iniwe  dwelt  at  the  Palace  of  Midzn- 
gaki  at  Shiki,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded 
Tohotsa-no-aya-me-me-kahashi-hime,'  daughter  of  Arakaha-to-be»* 
Baler  of  the  land  of  Ei/  and  begot  august  children :  IGb  Augustness 
Toyo-ki-iri-biko,*  and  next  Her  Augustness  Toyo-suki-iri-bime* 
(two  Deities).  Again,  wedding  the  Great  Princess  of  Ama,^  ancestress  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Wohari,^  he  begot  august  children :  His  Augustness  Oho- 
iri-ki  f  next  His  Augustness  Ya-saka-no-iri-biko ;  next  Her  August- 
ness Nuna-ki-no-iri-bime ;  next  Her  Augustness  Towochi-no-iri-bime^ 
(four  Deities).  Again,  wedding  Her  Augustness  Princesss  Mimatsn,^ 
daughter  of  His  Augustness  Oho-biko,  he  begot  august  children :  Hi's 
Augustness    Ikume-iri-biko-isachi  ;^*  next  His  Augustness  Iza-no-ma- 

waka ;"  next  Her  Augustness  Princess  Euni-kata  ;^^  next  Her  Augustness 

^_— ^— — ^-— ^_^— — — ^— ^— ^— ^— — ^— —        ■ 

^InTamato.  £f/itH  probably  signifieB  **  stone  castle  **  (Uhi-ki).  Midsugahi'' 
signifies  "  fresh  young  hedge," — an  Honoriflo  designation  of  the  hedge  roiind  the 
Emperor's  abode,  which  passed  into  a  Proper  Name. 

s  According  to  Motowori*s  exegesis,  this  name  is  a  rather  remaxkable  instanee  of 
verbal  usage,  ayu-me  (''  trout- eyes  ")  being  not  properly  part  of  the  name  at  all,  but 
only  a  Pillow- Word  for  what  follows,  viz.,  Me-huhashi-hime^  t,e,  "  Princess  Beautiful 
Eyes."  Tolwtsu  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  province  of  Ei,  signifying  *'  far  harbour." 

B^raftaAa  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ei,  and  signifies  **  rough  (i.«.  impetuow 
and  dangerons)  river."    The  syllables  to-he  are  of  uncertain  import. 

^Ki  710  kuni  no  miyatsuko, 

B  Toyo  signifies  "  luxuriant "  and  biko  (hiko)  **  prince."  The  other  elements 
of  the  compound  are  obscure. 

^Bime  (hime)  signifies  "princess,"  and  mki  is  identified  by  Motowori  with 
Shiki,  the  name  of  the  residence  of  the  monarch  whose  daughter  this  princess  was. 

1  Oho-avia-hime,  Ama  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Wohari,  and  probably 
signifies  ••  fisherman." 

®  Wohari  no  murazhi. 

^  The  signification  of  this  and  the  two  following  names  is  uncertain. 

^°  Towochi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Tamato. 

^^Mimatsu-hime,    Signification  uncertain. 

^Signification  uncertain. 

^The  syllables  ma  and  waha^  literally  "true  and  young"  or  "truly  young" 
are  honorific.    Iza  is  of  doubtful  signification. 

^* Kuni-kata-hime,  Kuni  means  **  country,"  and  kata  here  probably  signifies 
"hard"  or  "firm." 

SUP.  VOL,  X.— 82. 
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Princess  Chiji-tsuku-yamato  ;"  next  Her  Augiistness  Princess  Iga ;"  next 
His  Augustness  Yamato-Hiko"  (six  Deities).  Tlie  august  children  of  this 
Heavenly  Sovereign  [numbered]  in  all  twelve  Deities  (seven  Kings  and 
five  Queens).  So  His  Augustness  Ikumc-iri-biko-isaclii  [was  he  who 
afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  The  next,  His  Augustness  Toyo-ki-iri- 
biko  (was  the  ancestor  [of  the  Dukc^]  of  Kflmi-tsu-kc-nu,'"  and  the  Dukes  of 
Shimo-tsu-ke-nu).^^  The  younger  sister  Her  Augustness  Princess  Toyo-Suki 
(was  high-priestess  of  ^  the  temple  of  the  Great  Deity  of  Isc).^^  Tiic  next  brother. 
His  Augustness  Oho-iri-ki  (was  ancestor  of  the  Grrtmlocsof  Noto).**  The 
next,  His  Augustness  Yamato-hiko, — (in  the  time  ui  this  King  a  hedge  of 
men  was  for  the  first  time  set  in  the  inansoleuni).^^ 

^Chiji'tsuliu-yamutO'himc.  Chiji  probably'  moans  "a  thousand,"  and  Ta- 
Ttiato  is  the  name  of  a  province.     T;^uku  is  obscure. 

^^Ifja-himc.  Iga  is  tlie  name  of  a  dirjtrict  and  of  a  province  (sec  Sect.  LVI 
Note  9). 

"I.e.  "  Yamato  Prince."' 

"  Kami-UU'kc-nu  'jio  kimi] .  The  cliHractcr  ^  (Dukes)  is  supplied  by  Motowori. 
This  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  now  pronounced  Kmlzuke  (conf.  Shimo-tsU' 
ke-nu  conupied  to  ShiinoUuke).  The  author  of  the  '*  Inviuiry  into  the  Meaning 
of  the  Names  of  All  the  Provinces "  draws  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that, 
whereas  the  final  syllable  iiu  of  the  original  word  is  dropped  in  speaking,  it  is  the 
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ke  which  is  dropped  in  writing — the  orif^inal  form  of  the  name,  ns  written,  being 
Jl  ^  Sf ,  whereas  now  onl}'  the  first  two  of  these  three  characters  are  used.  Its 
signification  is  supposed  to  be  *'  upper  vegetation-moor,"  kc  (^)  being  regarded 
as  an  Archaic  general  term  for  trees  and  grasses,  identical  with  the  ke  that  means 
*'  hairs,"  vegetation  having  struck  the  carl}'  i^peakers  of  the  language  as  being  w^twiIm- 
to  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts. 

^ShimO'tttu-kL'-nu  no  kimi.  Shimo  means  "lower."'  For  the  rest  of  the 
name  see  preceding  Note.    Both  names  are  those  of  provinces  in  Eastern  Japan. 

^Or  more  literally,  "worshipped  and  celebrated  the  festivals  at,"  etc. 

^  VU.j  of  the  Sun-Goddess  (Ama-tcrai^u). 

^Noio  no  omi.  Noto,  formerly  a  part  of  the  province  of  Echixen,  is  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  Boa  of  Japan  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Main  Island.    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

^The  meaning  of  thin  imperfectly  fonued  sentence  is  :  "  On  the  occasion  of 
*'  the  interment  of  the  next  prince,  His  Augustnens  Yamatu-hiko,  the  coatom  of 
"setting  a  row  of  the  deceased  prince's  retainers  round  his  grave  and  bniying 
them  alive  was  first  introduced."'  For  a  furtlu-r  notice  cf  this  custom  see  Seek. 
LXXV,  Note  i.  According  to  the  *'  Chronicles,"  the  '*  ancient "  custom  of  baiying 
retainers  up  to  their  necks  in  the   neighbourhood  of  their  lord's  gra^e 
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[sect.    LXIV. — EMPEROR   SU-JIN    (PART  II. — A   PESTILENCE]  IS    STAID 

BY  OIIO-TATA-NE-KO).] 

lu  the  reign  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  a  great  pestilence  arose, 
and  the  people  died  as  if  none  wore  to  be  left.^  Then  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  grieved  and  lamented,  and  at  night,  while  on  his  divine 
couch,-  tlicre  appeared  [to  him]  in  an  angust  dream  the  Great  Deity  the 
Great-Master-ot*- Things,**  and  said:  **  This  is  my  august  doing.*  So  if 
*'  tlioii  wilt  cause  me  to  be  worshipped^  by  Oho-tata-ne-ko,*^  the  divine 
**  spirit  shall  not  arise,^  and  the  land  will  be  tranquillized.'*  When, 
therefore,  couriers"  were  dispatched  in  every  direction*  to  search  for  the 
person  [named]  Oho-tata-nc-ko,  he  was  discovered  in  the  village  of 
]\[inu^'^in  Kaf'achi,  and  was  respectfully  sent  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign]." 


abolished  after  tliis  very  same  inteniient.  Motowori  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
two  stutcnioiits  by  siippoHj'ng  that  the  custom  was  really  an  old  one,  but  that  on 
the  occasion  here  mcutioued  tlie  number  of  victims  was  iucrcased  to  an  nupre- 
cedentCLl  (.Icgvcc,  so  that,  as  related  in  the  "  Chronicles,''  their  cries,  while  their 
htado  were  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  crows  and  dogs,  filled  the  Emperor  with 
commiweration. 

1  Literally,  "  about  to  be  exhausted." 

-This  (^xj>r;>ssi<m,  which  recms  at  the  commencement  of  Sect.  CXLV,  is 
(liiliciilt  to  explain.  Sec  Motowori's  remarks  in  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  24-25,  and  again 
in  Vol.  XL,  pp.  11-1.">,  of  Ilia  Commentary. 

a  Sec  Sect.  LI,  Note  12. 

'Literally,  "my  august  heart." 

^Or,  "  c.'.u.sc  my  shrine  to  bo  worshipped  at."  The  import  of  the  god's  words 
is  th.it  he  wishe.M  Oho-tata-ne-ko  to  be  appointed  chief  priest  of  his  temple.  For 
thv.  urijjin  of  this  latter  hco  the  sjcoud  half  of  Sect.  XXXU  (p.  103-105). 

'^(Jlio  si;.,'iii(ies  "great,"  2\ita  (or  2\i<la)  is  taken  to  bo  the  name  of  a  place, 
and  tli(i  syHaljle-*  //.'  and  ko  are  regarded  as  Houorilics.  The  whole  name  may 
therefore,  though  with  souk)  hesitation,  bo  interpreted  to  mean  **  the  Lord  of  the 
Great  .Shrinci  of  "  Tata." 

"  l.c.f  "  the  divine  anger  shall  no  longer  be  kindled." 

**  Mounted  couricjrs  are  almost  certainly  intended. 

''Literally,  "  ilistributed  to  the  four  sides," — "four  sides"  being  a  Chinese 
phrase  for  every  direction. 

^'Tliis  name  may  signify  either  "three  moors"  or  ** august  moor."  The 
vilhi.'/e  of  Mimi  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  province  of'Minu. 

^^  The  cliaracLcr.^  used  are  those  which  properly  denote  the  presenting  of 
tribute  to  the  Monarch. 
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Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  deigned  to  ask :  **  Whose  child  art  thoa  ?" 
He  replied,  saying :  **I"  am  Oho-tata-ne-ko,  child  of  His  AngastneM 
"  Take-mika-dzn-chi"  [who  was]  child  of  His  Augastness  Ihi-gata- 
"  sumi,"  [who  was]  child  of  His  Augustness  Kushi-mi-gata,^  [who 
"  was]  cliild  of  the  Great  Deity  the  Great-Master-of- Things  by  his  "wifa 
•*  Iku-tama-yori-bime,^*'  daughter  of  His  Augustness  Suwe-tsn-mimi.'**' 
Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  being  greatly  rejoiced,  commanded 
that  the  Empire  should  be  tranquil,  and  the  people  flourish,  and  forthwith 
made  His  Augustness  Oho-tata-ne-ko  high-priest^"  to  worship  "  the  Great 
Deity  of  Great  Miwa**  on  Mount  Mimoro.*^  Again  he  ordered  ffis 
Augustness  Igaka-shiko-wo^  to  make  eighty  heavenly  platters,  and 
reverently  to  establish  the  shrines  of  the  Heavenly  Deities  and  the 
Earthly  Deities  ;^  likewise  to  worship  with  a  red-coloured  shield  and 


^Here  aod  below  the  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  represented  by  the  respectful 
character  f|,  "  Bcrvant.'' 

^  See  Sect.  YIII,  Note  7,  for  the  explanation  of  this  name.  But  probably  the 
deity  here  intended  is  another. 

^*  The  etymology  and  signification  of  this  name  are  alike  obscure. 

^Motowori  interprets  kmhi  in  the  sense  of  "wondrous/'  and  Migata  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  which  also  occurs  under  the  form  of  Higata. 

^*  I.e.,  *'  life-jewel-good-priucess." 

^"^The  precise  Rignification  of  this  name  is  obscure.  Motowori  supposai 
8uwe  to  be  the  name  of  a  place;  tm  is  the  Genitive  Particle,  and  mtnit  the 
Honorific  of  doubtful  import,  whose  meaning  has  been  discussed  in  Note  18  to 

Sect.  xin. 

^^  The  exact  meaning  of  the  characters  used  to  write  the  word  kamu-muhi 
(modem  K-aHnushi),  here  rendered  ♦♦  higli-priest,"  is  "  o\viier  of  the  Deity."  Though 
commonly  used  in  modern  parlance  to  denote  any  Shinto  priest,  it  properly 
signifies  only  the  chief  priest  in  charge  of  a  temple,  \\  hence  the  odd-sounding 
niune. 

"Or,  **  conduct  the  worship  at  the  shrine  of." 

^'Viz.,  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Lanil.  For  the  traditional  etymology 
of  Miwa  see  the  legend  in  Sect.  LXV. 

21  See  Sect.  XXVUI,  Notes  4  and  5. 

**  Or  Ikaga-shiko-v:o.  The  probable  meaning  of  this  name,  proposed  by  Moto- 
wori, is  (neglecting  the  initial  letter  i  as  expletive)  "  the  refulgent  ugly  male." 

«SeeSpct.  I.  Notoll. 
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spear  the  Deity  of  Somisaka*^  at  Uda,  and  with  a  hlaok-ooloored  tbieUi 
and  spear  the  Deity  of  Ohosaka  ;^  likewise  to  present  august  offerings  of 
cloth  to  all  the  Deities  of  the  august  declivities  of  the  hills  and  to  all 
the  Deities  of  the  reaches  of  the  rivers,  without  neglecting  any.*'*'  In 
consequence  of  this  the  pestilential  vapour  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
country  was  tranquillized. 

[sect.  LXV. — EMPEBOB  SU-JIN    (PABT  IH. — BTOBY  OP  OHO-TATA- 

NE-KO'S  BIBTH).] 

The  reason  why  this  person  called  Oho-tata-ne-ko  was  known  to 
be  a  Deity's  child,  was  that  the  above-mentioned  Ikn-tama-yori-bime  was 
regularly  beautiful,^  whereupon  a  [divine*]  youth  [who  thought]  the 
majesty  of  her  appearance  without  comparison   in  the  world,'  came 


^Sumisaka  probably  signifies  "  charooal-hill.'*  Uda,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  Sect.  XLYI,  is  in  Yamato.  This  passage  may  equally  well  be  rendered 
thas :  "  to  present  a  red-coloored  shield  and  spear  to  the  Deity  of  Sumisaka," 
and  similarly  in  the  following  olanse.    The  meaning  oomes  nearly  to  the  same. 

^  Literally,  *'  great  hill/*  or  *'  great  pass.*'  It  is  at  the  bopndaiy  of  the 
provinces  of  Yamato  and  Eahachi.  Neither  Motowori  nor  Tanigaha  Shisei  sanc- 
tions the  view  of  the  elder  scholars,  who  fancied  they  saw  in  the  distinction  of 
red  and  black  some  mysterious  import  connected  with  the  four  cardinal  points.    - 

^  In  the  Old  Printed  Edition  the  text  of  this  passage  differs  slightly  from 
that  adopted  by  Motowori ;  but  the  meaning  is  exactly  the  same. 

^  A  large  lacuna  here  occurs  in  the  "  Old  Printed  Edition,**  in  which  the 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  Chinese  characters  forming  the  original  of  the  following 
part  of  the  translation,  from  the  words,  **  In  consequence  of  this**  down  to  the 
words  immediately  preceding  **  Methinks  this  is  a  sign**  on  p.  180  are  missing. 
Both  the  editor  of  1687  and  Motowori  are  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
supplied  the  deficiency ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  from  their  silence  that  the  MS. 
authorities  furnished  them  with  what  had  accidentally  been  omitted  from  the 
printed  text. 

1  It  is  not  easy  to  render  literally  into  English  the  force  of  the  characters 
^  is  ^  j£>  containing  this  description  of  the  maidon*s  beauty,  and  of  ]|^  S  A  8 
in  the  next  clause.  But  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  the  translation  represents  them 
better  than  do  Motowori's  readings  kaho  yokariki  and  kaho  tugata. 

2  This  word,  which  is  not  in  most  texts,  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  1687, 
and  is  adopted  by  Motowori  on  apparently  satisfactory  grounds. 

5*  Literally,  "  in  the  time.* 
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saddenly  to  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  So,  as  they  loved  each 
other  and  lived  in  matrimony  together,  the  maiden  ere  long  was 
pregnant.  Then  the  father  and  mother,  astonished  at  their  daughter 
being  pregnant,  asked  her,*  saying:  "Thou  art  pregnant  by  thyself. 
**  How  art  thou  with  child  without  [having  known]  a  man  ?"  She 
replied,  saying  :  **  I  have  naturally  conceived  through  a  beautiful  young 
**  man,  whose  name*  I  know  not,  coming  hero  every  evening  and  staying 
**  with  me."  Therefore  the  father  and  mother,  wishing  to  know  tiie 
man,  instructed  their  daughter,  saying  :  "  Sprinkle  red  earth  in  front 
**  of  the  couch ,^  and  pass  a  skein  of  hemp  through  a  needle,  and  pierce 
''  [therewith]  the  skirt  of  his  garment."  So  she  did  as  they  had 
instructed,  and,  on  looking  in  the  morning,  the  hemp  that  had  been 
put  in  the  needle  went  out  through  the  hole  of  the  door-hook,^  and  all 
the  hemp  that  remained  was  three  twists^  only.  Then  forthwith, 
knowing  how  he  had  gone  out  by  the  hook-hole,  they  went  on  their 
quest  following  the  thread,  which,  reaching  Mount  Miwa,  stopped  at  th6 
shrine  of  the  Deity.  So  they  knew  [that  Oho-tata-ne-ko  was]  the 
child  of  the  Deity  [residing]  there.  So  the  place  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Miwa  on  account  of  the  three  twists  of  hemp  that  had  remained. 
(His  Augustncss  Oho-tata-nc-ko,  here  referred  to,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dolcefl 
of  Miwa'  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Kamo.)^^ 

^The  text  places  the  word  ''daughter"  here,  instead  of  in  the  preceding 
clause.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  translator  has  taken  the  liberty  of  trans- 
posing it. 

*The  Chinese  characters  are  JJ  g^,  /.^.,  "  surname  and  personal  (what  we 
should  call  *  ChriHtian  ')  name."  But  Motowori's  simple  reading  na,  "  name," 
approves  itself  as  probably  nearer  to  the  author's  inteuticm. 

^Motowori  indulges  in  several  conjectures  a^4  to  the  meaning  of  this  detail, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  and  is  therefore  pointless. 

7  The  same  Japanese  word  kagi^  which  is  used  as  the  etiuivalent  of  the  Chinese 
character  |^,  '*  hook,"  came  in  later  times  to  denote  a  key. 

8 '<  Three  tlureads "  are  in  Japanese  vii  ircf,  whence  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  Miwa  given  below  in  the  text.  Tlio  real  derivation  is  altogether  doubtfuL 
The  shrine  of  Miwa  was  in  very  early  times  regarded  with  such  extraordinary 
reverence,  that  the  term  Oho-gami,  ♦'  Groat  Deity,"  unless  otherwise  qualified, 
was  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  the  god  of  Miwa. 

^Miica  710  kimit  written  simply  jS|l  2"  (literally,  "Divine  Dukes,"),  another 
sign  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  shrine  of  Miwa  was  held. 

^^Kamo  no  kimi. 
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[sect.  lxvi. — EBIPBBOR  SU-JIN  (PABT  IV. — ^WAB  WITH  KING  TAEB- 

HANI-YABU).] 

Again  in  this  august  reign  His  Augustness  Oho-biko^  was  sent  to 
the  circuit  of  Koshi,'  and  his  son,  His  Augustness  Take-nona-kaha-wake,* 
was  sent  to  the  twelve  circuits  to  the  eastward  to  qiuet  the  unsubmissive 
people.  Again  Hiko-imasu  was  sent  to  the  land  of  Taniha*  to  slay 
Kugamimi-uo-mikasa^  (this  is  the  name  of  a  person).  So  when  His  August- 
ness Olio-biko  was  going  away  to  the  land  of  Koshi,  a  young  gocl  wearing 
a  loin- skirt ^  stood  on  the  Pass  of  Hera^  in  Yamashiro,  and  sang,  saying : 

1  See  Sect.  LXI,  Note  6. 

3 Literally,  "to  the  road  of  Eoshi,"  U.,  *<to  the  land  of  Eoshi.*'  Whieh 
provinces  are  intended  by  the  **  twelve  dxeoits  to  the  eastward  *'  mentioned  un- 
mediately  below  is  uncertain ;  bat  Motowori  hazards  the  gness  that  we  shonld 
understand  Ise  (including  Iga  and  Shlma),  Wohari,  Mikaha,  Tohotafomi  (pron. 
Tutomi),  Suruga,  Eahi,  Idzu,  Sagami,  Musashi,  Fnsa  (the  modem  Eadzosa, 
Shimofusa,  and  Aha),  Hitachi,  and  Michinoku  (a  vague  name  for  the  north- 
eastern  portions  of  the  Main  Island  of  Japan).  This  would  indode  the  whole 
east  and  north-east;  of  the  country.  He  likewise  supposes  the  use  of  the  word 
'*  road  "  for  circuit  or  province  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  '*  road  *'  along  whioh 
the  Imperial  officers  despatched  to  the  outlying  provinces  had  to  travel  to  reach 
their  post,  and  remarks  very  pertinently  in  another  passage  of  his  Commentary 
that  the  term  "  road  "  denotes  a  province  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  subjugation  or  government.  His  explanation  is,  however,  rendered  un- 
tenable by  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  country  into  such  **  roads  **  or  **  drouits  " 
was  an  idea  evidently  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Eorea.  At 
first,  as  in  this  passage,  somewhat  vaguely  used  in  the  sense  of  **  province,"  it 
settled  down  into  the  designation  of  '*  a  set  of  adjacent  provinces.**  Thus  the 
TO-kai-do,  or  ''  Eastern  Maritime  Circuit,"  includes  fifteen  provinces,  the  Hoku- 
roku-do  or  *'  Northern  Land  Circuit,"  includes  seven  provinces,  and  so  on.  Conf, 
Sect.  LX,  Note  20. 

8 I.e.,  "  brave-lagoon-river-youth." 

*SeeSect.  LXII,  Note4. 

^  Motowori  is  unable  to  help  us  to  any  understanding  of  this  name,— -or  names,-— 
for  he  sugests  that  the  character  ;i,  no^  may  be  an  error  for  3^  mata  ("  also  **), 
and  that  two  individuals  may  be  intended.  The  note  in  the  original  telling  us 
that  "  this  is  the  name  of  a  person  "  might  equally  [well  be  translated  in  the 
Plural, — •'  these  are  the  names  of  persons." 

^  The  nature  of  this  garment  is  not  known.  One  would  suppose,  from  the 
way  it  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  there  was  perhaps  something  contrary  to 
custom  in  its  use  by  a  young  girl.  The  parallel  passage  in  the  '*  ChronioleB  "  does 
not  mention  it. 
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"  Now  then  !     Ob  Princo  Mima-ki-iri !     Oli 
"  Prince  Mi-ma-ki-iri  1    Ignorant  that  they, 
**  to  steal  and  slay  one's  life,  cross  back- 
"wards   and   forwards    by   the   back-door, 
**  cross  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  front 
**  door  and  spy, — Oh  Prince  Mima-ki-iri  I"^ 
Hereupon  His  Augustucss  Oho-biko,  thinking  it  strange,  turned  his 
horse  back,   and  asked  the  young  girl,  saying :    "  These  words  that 
thou  speakcst,  what  are  they?"     The  young  girl  replied,  saying:    "I 
"  said  nothing;  I  was  only  singing  a  song," — and  thereupon  she  sud- 
denly vanished,  none  could  see  whither.     So  His  Augustness  Oho-biko 
returned  up  again  [to  the  capital]  and  made  a  report  [of  the  matter]  to 
the   Heavenly   Sovereign,   who   replied   and    charged   him    [,saying] : 
**Methinks  this  is  a  sign  that  my  half-brother,  King  Take-haui-yasa/ 
**  who  dwells  in  the  laud  of  Yamashiro,  is  planning  some  foul  plot.^* 
"  [Do  thou,]  uncle,  raise  an  army,  and  go  [after  him] ."     When  He 
forthwith  sent  him  off,  joining  to  him  his  Augustness  Hiko-kuni-buka,'^ 
ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Wani,"  they  set  sacred  jars  on  the  Pass  of 
Wani,"*  and  went  away.     Thereupon,  when   they  reached  the  River 


'Or,  "Hill  of  Hera," — Hera-zaka,  The  **  Chronicles  "  .write  this  name  with 
the  characters  2p  jg  Uira-zaka,  i.e.,  ••  Even  Pass  "  or  "  Hill." 

*Thc  meaning  of  this  poem,  which  must  be  considered  as  one  prolonged 
exclamation,  is :  "Oh  my  sovereign !  oh  my  sovereign !  Heedless  or  ignorant  of 
"  the  plots  hatched  against  thy  life  near  the  very  precincts  of  thy  palace,  thon 
•*  aendcst  away  thy  soldiers  to  fight  in  distant  parts.  Oh  my  sovereign ! " — It  will 
be  remembered  that  Prince  Mima-ki-iri  was  the  (abbrc\iatcd)  native  name  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  commonly  known  to  posterity  by  his  "canonical  name"  of 
Sujin.  The  word  rendered  "life"  is  literally  "thread,"  and  the  Impersonal 
Pronoun  "one's,"  used  in  the  translation,  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
Emperor. 

»  See  Sect.  LXI,  Notes  12  and  10. 

"Literally,  "  foul  heart." 

^  r.e.,  probably,  "  prince  laud-pocifier."  The  first  element ^of  the  eomponnd 
is  sometimes  omitted. 

^  Wani  no  omi.  Wani  ("  crocodile  ")  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  provinee 
of  Yamato. 

^  Wani-saka,    For  the  setting  of  jars  conf.  Beet  LX,  Note  90. 
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a  yomaHhiro,  Kiug  Take-lmai-yasu,  who  had  raiaed  ao  army, 
B  waiting  to  iutercept  [tlieir  passage] ,  and  [the  two  hosts]  etood  cou- 
■outiujj  flud  cLallengiug  each  other  with  the  river  hctwceu  them."  So  the 
^iaoe  WHS  called  hy  the  name  of  Idomi,'" — what  ia  cow  called  Idziimi, 
a  His  Aagustness  Hiko-kuni-buku  epoke,  begging  the  other  side"  to 
let  fly  the  fireL  arrow."  Tl  i  K  ug  T  ke-hanl-yasu  shot,  but  could  not 
strike.  Thereupuu,  oti  H  s  Aug  M>tues!>  Kuni-buku  shootiug  an  arrow,  it 
forthwith  etruck  King  Take  i  an  j  asa  deail,  80  the  wiiolo  army 
,  and  fled  u  confubion  Then  the  [Imperial  troops  piirsaed] 
after  the  fugitive  army  as  far  as  tl  e  ferry  of  Kneuha,  when,  harraBsed 
by  the  parsnit,  exierrtat  [bostium]  cxuremcuU,  quie  bracia  adbfeserant. 
Qaare  isti  bco  impositura  est  uomen  Kuao-bakama.  In  prcescnti 
nominatnr  Kasa-ba."  Again,  on  being  intercepted  in  their  flight  and 
cut  down,  [their  bodies]  floated  like  cormorants  iu  the  river.  So  the 
river  was  called  by  the  name  of  U-kaha.*  Again,  becanse  the  warriors 
.were  cut  to  pieces,  the  place  was  called  bj  tbe  name  of  ffafari-sono." 
Having  thus  flniijiied  [the  work  of]  pacification,  they  went  up  [to  the 
capilftl]  to  make  their  report  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign], 

"  11 '.(ill Id -30/1  a.  It  ia  what  is  now  oalJed  the  Iduuoi-gaha.  Of  Waknra  we 
have  nothing  but  &n  al together  untenable  etymology  given  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  "  Chronicles," 

"  More  literally,  "  each  having  put  the  river  in  the  middle,  and  mataally 
cUallecging." 

ore  likely  etymology  olWiunn',  which  ia  written 
ir  "  spring." 

rioos  eipreBsion  Jg  Ai  literally,  "  people  o(  the 
ux  to  the  oarly  editors.  Motowoii  is  probably 
se  ot  "  tbe  other  siiie,"  i.e.,  "  the  enemy." 
p  to  he  ahnuned,  or  avoided," — but  rather,  in 
:  parlance,  "  the  saored  arrow."  Molowori  ssye  ; 
iiatom  for  each  aide  to  let  fly  an 
"  initial  arrow.  Deiug  the  conimeneement  of  the  affair,  thla  airow  waa  considered 
"specially  impi>rt»nt,  and  was  shot  off  reverently  with  prayers  to  the  Ooda, — 
'■  whence  its  name." 

'°  [.«.,  "  excrdmentiii  [Ftsdats]  bracGB."    Bat  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  this 
ia  the  correct  etymology  of  the  name.     The  stream  ia  a  small  one  ia  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Eahachi. 
^  I.e.,  "  ooruiorant-river." 
"  /.  e.,  "  the  gardon  of  cutting -to-pieccs." 

BDP.  VOL.  X. — 33. 


"/.e.,  " challouging."  Them 
with  the  character  ^,  is  "  aourco" 

"  The  original  has  the  very  an 
sidc-butldiiig,"  which  waa  a  great  a 
right  ill  interpreting  it  in  the  Be 

"S!  $£.  literally  ''the  am 
accordance  with  Archaic  Japauc 
"  At  the  corameiicement  of  a  battle  it 


i 
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[sect.     LXVn. — EMPEROR    SU-JIN    (PAIIT    V. — PEACE    RESTORED    AND 

TRIBUTE   levied).] 

So  His  Augustuess  Oho-biko  went  away  to  KosLi  in  accordanca 
with  the  previous  [Imperial]  commands.  Then  Tako-uuna-kaiia-wake, 
who  had  been  sent  round  by  the  east,  and  his  father  Oho-biko  met 
together  in  Ahidzu. .  So  the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of  Ahidza.^ 
Wherefore,  each  of  them,  having  settled  the  government  of  the  land  to 
which  he  had  been  sent,  made  his  report  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign] . 
Then  the  Empire  was  at  peace  and  the  people  prosperous.  Thereupon 
tribute  on  the  arrow-notches  of  the  men  and  tribute  on  the  finger-tips 
of  the  women  was  first  levied.^  So  in  praise  of  this  august  reign  they 
said :  **  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Mima-ki,  who  ruled  the  first  land."* 
Again,  in  this  august  reign  the  Pool  of  Yo^ami^  was  made ;  moreover  the 
Pool  of  Sakawori  at  Karu*^  was  made. 

[sect.     LXVIII. — emperor    SU-JIN    (part     VI. — UlIS    AGE    AND     PLACE 

OF   burial).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  at  the  corner  of 
the  Yamanobe  road.^ 


^A  district  foriuing  the  southern  ^lart  of  the  modern  province  of  Ihoshiro  in 
north-eastern  Japan.  The  derivation  here  given,  from  ahi-dzu^  **  meeting  port," 
seems  fanciful.. 

'  J.f.,  taxes  levied  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  by  which  the  men  gained  their 
liveUhood,  and  on  the  domestic  handiwork  of  the  women. 

'Motowori  has  a  not  particularly  satisfactoiy  note,  in  which  ho  endeavours  to 
explain  this  obscure  phrase.  The  word  *'  first "  should  evidently  qualify  the  Verb 
•*  ruled,"  and  not  the  Substantive  "  land,"  and  the  applicability  of  the  saying  to  a 
sovereign,  of  whom  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  initiated  auytliing  save  the  taxes,  is 
not  apparent.  The  author  of  the  •'  Chronicles  "  observes  the  verisimilitudes  better 
by  applying  a  synonymous  designation  to  the  first  "  Eurthly  Emperor"  Jim-mn. 

*  See  Sect.  LXU,  Note  85. 

^Keforence  to  the  parallel  passage  of  the  ''  Chronicles  "  shows  that  probably  a 
couple  of  words  are  here  omitcd  from  the  text,  which  should  road  "  the  Pool  of 
Kara  and  the  Pool  of  Sakawori "  (Karu  no  ike,  Sakawori  no  ike).  Earn  is  the 
celebrated  ancient  capital  mentioned  in  Sect.  LVII,  Note  1.  Sakawori  is  quite 
unknown  except  from  this  notice  of  it,  and  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

^This  place,  whore  the  Emperor  Kei-ko  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  interred, 
wati  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  and  the  rood  mentioned  is  8upx}osed  by  Motowori 
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[sect.    LXIX.— emperor    eUI-NIN    {part    I. — GESEALOOIES).] 

Eifl  AngUEtneBs  Iknme-iri-biko-isachi  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  THma- 
kaki  in  Sliiki,'  iind  ruled  tlie  Empire.  This  Huaveuly  Sovereign 
■wedded  Her  Aiigustuesa  tlie  PriucesB  Sahnji,'  youoger  sister  of  His 
Aogustnoss  Sniio-biko,  and  begot  an  august  cbiid :  His  Auguat- 
nesa  Hamu-tsu-wftke'  (oae  Deiij).  Again,  wedding  Her  Augustness 
tlio  PriticeEs  Uibusu,  daugbter  of  King  Tatasu-micbi-uo-iiBhi,  Prinoe 
of  Taniba,  iie  begot  nngnet  cliildren :  His  AoguBtnoss  Ini-ahiki-no 
iri-biko  ;'  next  His  Aiigustneaa  Obo-tarnHhi-hiko-osIiirO'Wake  ;'  nest  Hia 
Augustneaa  Obo-nakft-ten-biko;'  uest  Her  Augustness  Yamato-bime ;' 
next  His  AuguBtness  TVaka-ki-iri-biko"  (five  Deities.)  Again,  wedding 
Hei'  AagnstneBB  Nubata-uo- iri-biko,'  younger  sister  of  Her  AugnstnesB 
PriucDBs  Hibasn,  be  begot  augiiat  cbildreti :  His  AugnstucBs  Ka-tarashi- 
wuke ;'"  nest  His  Augustness  Iga-tarasbi-biko "  (two  beitica).  Again, 
wedding  Her  Augustness  Azami-no-iri-bime,"   j-ounger   sister   of  Her 

to  Line  been  tbe  hiphway  from  Halanao  iiito  tlie  province  of  TaniaBhiro.     The 

itrird  Yamanobe  sigiiiGes  "  in  tbe  iieighbonrliood  oF  tlie  muuctaiii ''  {ynnut  no  hi). 

1  For  abiki  see  Sect,  LXni,  Not©  1,  Tama-kalii  signifies  ■'  jewel  (i-e,,  beaulilol) 

'Tills  name  and  tbo  nest  have  slroadj  bten  met  nitb  in  Sect.  LXII,  as  liave 
tliose  ci(  Prineeis  Hibnsu,  King  Tatasu-michi,  King  Oho-tentaaki-tari-jie,  Princess 
Eari-bata-tobe,  and  King  Inase-biko. 

»See8eo(.LXXI,  Notes. 

'The  signification  oF  this  Dame  is  not  clear,  but  Motowori  identifies  Shiki 
-n-ith  the  place  ot  the  same  name. 

'Thin  name  seems  to  be  a  striug  ot  Honoritics  signifjing  "  great  perlecl  prince 
rnling  lord," 

'  I.f.,  "  great  middle  prince,"  he  being  tho  third  ot  five  children. 

'!.«,,  "Yamato  priuoepa."  SbHiaaTerj  celebta  ted  person  age  in  Japanesa 
legcndiiy  story,— higli  pricHtoss  of  lac  and  aunt  of  the  hero  Yamato-taks. 
A  miracuIouH  tale  is  related  nt  her  biiCli,  and  she  is  auppoaed  to  have  lived  several 
liundreil.)  of  years. 

**  Tlie  aignification  ol  (bis  name  is  olisenre. 

i'Tlic  itigni&uation  of  Ibia  name  is  obseore. 

'°  Moto^Toti's  conjecloral  interpretation  o{  Ibis  name  is  "  jeirel-pertect-lord." 

"  Tlie  aignilicalion  of  ii/u  is  obscure.  The  other  two  elements  of  the  com- 
ponnd  signify  "  perfoet  jirinco." 

•"  Signification  obdeorc. 
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Augustness  Nubata  -  do  -  iri  -  bime,"  he  begot  august  children :  His 
Augustness  Ikobaya-wake  ]^*  next  Her  Augustness  the  Princess  of 
Azami"  (two  Deities).  Again,  wedding  Her  Augustness  Kagu-ya-hime," 
daughter  of  Kiug  Oho-tsutsuki-tari-ne,  he  begot  an  august  child: 
King  Wozabe"  (one  Deity).  Agaiu,  wedding  Karibata-tobe  daughter  of 
Fuchi  of  Ohokuni  in  Yamashiro,^*  he  begot  august  children :  King  Ochi- 
wake  ;"  next  King  Ika-tarashi-hiko  ;^  next  King  Itoshi-wake.**  Again, 
wedding  Oto-karibata-tobe,*^  daughter  of  Fuchi  of  Otokuni,  he  begot 
august  children :  King  Iha-tsuku-wake  ;**  next  Her  Augustness  Iha- 
tsuku-bime,  another  name  for  whom  was  Her  Augustness  Futaji-no-iri- 
bime"  (two  Deities).  The  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign 
[numbered]  altogether  sixteen  (thirteen  Kings  and  three  Queens).  So 
His  Augustness  Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake  [was  he  who  after- 
wards]    ruled    the    Empire.     (His  anguKt  stature  was  ten  feet ^  two  inches; 


"  Signification  obscure. 

^*  Signification  obscure.    The  "  Chronicles  '*  read  this  name  Ike-hay  a. 

^^ Azami-tsu-hime.     Signification  obscure. 

^^T.e.,  probably  "the  refulgent  princess,"  the  syllable  ya  being  void  of 
signification  as  in  Ko-no-hana-salin-ya-hime  (sec  Sect.  XXXVII,  Note  3).  This 
name  is  celebrated  as  that  of  tile  heroine  of  the  fair}'*tale  entitled  "  Tale  of  a 
Bamboo-Cutter,"  though  tbenTis  no  reason  for  identifying  the  two  personages. 
^7  This  name  is  obscnre,  and  Motowori  suspects  it  of  being  corrupt. 
^'^Yamashiro  no  nhokuni  no  fuchi.  Yamaehiro  is  the  name  of  a  province,  and 
Ohokuni  ("  great  land  **)  that  of  a  village,  while  Fuchi  is  a  personal  name  written 
with  a  character  signifying  **  deep  pool." 

^^Ochiwake  no  iniko.  Motowori  derives  ochi  from  oho,  "great,"  and  chit 
supposed  to  be  an  Honorific,  while  wake  is  taken  to  mean  "  lord."  After  all,  the 
signification  of  the  name  remains  obscure. 

^  Ika-taraahi-hiko  no  miko.  The  name  probably  signifies  '*  severe  (or  dignified) 
pel  feet  prince.'' 

"This  name  is  obscure. 

22  J.r.,  Karil)ata-tobe,  the  younger  sister. 

23  This  name  and  the  next  are  obscure  The  first  of  the  two  is  not  in  the  older 
eilitions,  but  Motowori  snpplioi^  what  appears  to  be  a  lacuna  in  the  text  bj 
adding  the  iive  characters  5  ffi  B(  3E  ^• 

2*  Signification  obscure. 

2B  The  actual  word  "  feet "  is  not  in  the  original,  but  an  equivalent  Chinese 
measure  is  used. 
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the  length  of  his  augast  shank  was  four  feet  one  inoh.)  The  next,  His  Augast- 
nes8  Inishiki-no-iri-biko  made  the  pool  of  Chinu  ;^  again  be  made  the 
pool  of  Sayama  ;^  again  he  made  the  pool  of  Takatsa  at  Eusaka."  Again 
he  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Eahakami  at  Totori,**  and  caused  a  thousand 
cross-swords'^  to  be  made,  a|id  presented  them  to  the  temple  of  the 
Deity  of  Iso-uo-kami.'^  Forthwith  he  dwelt  at  that  palace,"  and  es- 
tablished the  Kahakami  Tribe.^  The  next.  His  Augustness  Oho-naka- 
tsn-hiko,  (was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  Lords  of  Tamanobe,'^  of  theLords  of  Sakikosa," 

of  the  Lords  of  Inaki,^  of  the  Lords  of  Ada,^  of  the  Lords  of  Minn  in  the  Land  of  ' 
Wohari  ;^  of  the  Lords  of  Ihanashi  in  Eibi,'''  of  the  Lords  of  Eoromo,^  of  the 

2«  Chinu  no  ike.  The  "  Sea  of  China  '*  in  the  province  of  Idzmni,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  "  Pool "  here  mentioned,  has  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  XTiTV,  Note  86. 

^  Sayama  no  ike,  in  the  province  of  Eahachi.  The  name  probably  signifies  a 
"  gorge  "  or  "  defile." 

28  See  above  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  81. 

^  Totori  (lit.  "  bird-catching  ")  was  in  the  province  of  Idzmni,  and  the  name  Is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  place  having  been  one  of  those  through  which 
Ohotaka  of  Yamanobe  passed  when  pursuing  the  bird  whose  sight  was  to  make 
Prince  Homuchi-wake  obtain  the  power  of  speech.  (See  the  stoiy  as  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Section.)  The  name  of  Eaha-kami  {"  head-waters  of  the 
river  "),  as  we  learn  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles/* 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Biver  Udo,  near  whose  head  waters  the  palace  in  question  is 
said  to  have  been  situated, 

80SeeSect.  XLV,  Note5. 

«  See  Sect.  XLV,  Note  16. 

«2  0r,  "in  that  temple." 

^  Kahakami'be, 

^Yamanobe  no  wake.  Yamanobe  (or  Yamabe)  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Yamato  and  signifies  ''  mountain-slope." 

^^Snhikusa  no  wake.   Of  Sakikusa  nothing  is  known.  The  word  means  •*  lily." 

^^Inaki  no  wake.  Wliich«  Inaki  is  meant  is  not  known,  there  being  several 
places  of  that  name  in  Japan.    The  name  is  connected  with  the  word  in^*,  **  rice." 

^''  Ada  no  wake.    Of  Ada  nothing  is  known. 

^  Wohari  no  kuni  no  Minu  no  %cake.  Minu  is  the  name  of  a  village,  and 
signifies  '*  three  moors." 

^^  Kihi  no  Ihanashi  no  wake.  Ihanashi  is  the  name  of  a  district  forming  part 
of  the  modern  province  of  Bizen,  and  seems  to  signify  "  reckless." 

^  Koromo  no  wake.  Motowori  supposes  this  name  to  be  corrupt.  Eoromo  is 
the  name  of  a  village  in  Mikaha. 
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Lords  of  Takasuka,*!  of  the  Dakea  of  Asiika,**  and  of  the  Lords  of  Mare).** 
The  next,  Her  Augustness  Yamato-liime,  (was  liigh-priestess  of**  the  temple 

of  the  Great  Deity  of  Ise).  The  next,  King  Ikobaya-wftke  (was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  of  Anahobe  at  Saho).**  The  next,  Her  Augustness  the  Princess  of 
Azami  (was  married  to  King  Inase-biko).  ']£\ie  next,  King  Ochi-wake 
(was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mountain  Dukes  of  Wotsuki*^  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Eoromo 
in  Mikaha).*7  Ti,e  next.  King  Ika-tarashi-hiko  (was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Mountain  Dukes  Kasuga,^  of  tho  Dukes  of  Iko  in  Koshi,*^  and  of  the  Dukes  of 
Kasugabe).'^  Tho  next.  King  Itoshi- wake  (owing  to  his  having  no  children, 
made  the  Itoshi  Tribe"  his  proxy).  The  next,  King  Iha-tsukn-wake, 
(was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Hagulii  ^  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Miwo.)*'  Tho  next, 
Her  Augustness  Futaji-no-Iri-bime  (became  the  empress  of  His  Aagustness 
Yamato-take). 

*^  Takasuka  no  wake.    Nothing  is  known  cither  of  the  place  or  of  the  family. 

*^  Asuka  no  kimi.  It  is  not  known  where  was  this  Asuka,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with    tho  famous    Asuka  mentioned    in    Sect.    CXXXIU,    Note  11. 

^Mure  no  wake.  There  are  several  places  called  Mure.  The  signification  of 
the  name  is  obscure. 

**0r  more  literally,  *'  worshipped  and  celebrated  the  festivals  at,"  etc. 

*^Saho  no  Anahohe-xcah'.  The  name  Anahobe  is  derived  from  Anaho,  tho 
name  of  the  Emperor  Yu-riyaku,  and  &r?  "a  tribe,'*  it  being  relate<.l  iu  the 
**  Chronicles  "  that  the  tribe  which  was  established  as  his ' '  namo-prozy  "  was  so  called. 

*^  WoUuki  no  yama  no  kimi.  Wotsuki  is  the  name  of  a  place  iu  Afumi  (Omi).  The 
family  name  must  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  they  were  wardens  of  the  mountain. 

*''  Mikaha  no  Koroma  no  kimi.  Conf.  the  name  in  Note  -10,  with  which  this  is 
probably  identical.    Motowori  suspects  an  error  in  the  text. 

*^Kasuga  tw  yama  no  kimi.     Conf.  the  name  in  Note  4C. 

*^  Koshi  no  ike  no  kimi.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  or  of  the  {amil7, 
Koshi  may  or  may  not  be  the  northern  pronnce  of  that  name. 

^  Kasugahe  no  kimi.  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  of  Easugabe  (i.e. 
"  Kasuga  Clan,''  so  called  perhaps  after  a  family  that  had  resided  there).  It  is  not 
known  w^hicli  is  here  alluded  to. 

"  Itoshi -he.  The  name,  which  is  thus  restored  by  ^lotowori,  is  variously 
mutilated  in  the  older  editions.  This  is  tho  first  mention  of  adoption,  lit.  in 
Japanese  *' child-proxy  making'' or  "name-proxy  making."  The  custom  is  per- 
petually referred  to  in  the  later  portion  of  these  "  llecords." 

^Ilaguhi  no  kimi.  Haguhi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Noto.  Tlie  derivation 
is  obscure. 

^Miwo  no  kimi.  Miwo  is  tho  name  of  a  place  in  Afumi.  It  probably  means 
*•  three  mountain-folds.'' 
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[sect.    LXX. — EMPEROR     SUI-NIN     (PART    H. — CONSPIRICT    OP   KINO 
BAHO-BIKO  AND  THE  EMPRESS   SAHO-BIME).] 

When  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  Saho-bime  his  Empress,  Her, 
Augustness  Saho-bime's  elder  brother,  King  Saho-biko,  asked  bis 
younger  sister,  saying :  **  Which  is  dearer  [to  thee],  thine  elder  brother 
**or  thy  husband?*'  She  replied,  saying:  <*Mine  elder  brother  is 
*'  dearer."  Then  King  Saho-biko  conspired,  saying :  **  If  I  be  truly  the 
*'  dearer  to  thee,  let  me  and  thee  rule  the  empire,"  and  forthwith  be 
made  au  eight  times  tempered  stiletto,^  and  handed  it  to  his  younger 
sister,  saying:  **  Slay  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  in  his  sleep  with  this 
*^  small  knife."  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  not  knowing  of  this  con- 
spiracy, was  augustly  sleeping,  with  the  Empress's  august  knees  as  his 
pillow.  Then  the  Empress  tried  to  cut  his  august  throat  with 
the  stiletto;  but  though  she  lifted  it  thrice,  she  could  not  cut 
the  throat  for  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  sadness,  and  she  wept 
tears,  which  fell  overflowing'  onto  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign's] 
august  face.  Straightway  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  started  up,  and 
asked  the  Empress,  saying :  *'  I  have  had  a  strange  dream  :  a  violent 
'*  sbower  came  from  the  direction  of  Saho  and  suddenly  wotted  my 
*'  face ;  again  a  small  damask-coloured  snake  coiled  itself  round  my 
*' neck.  Of  what  may  such  a  dream  be  the  omen?"  Then  the  Em- 
press, tbiuking  it  improper  to  dispute,'  forthwith  informed  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign,  saying :  **  Mine  elder  brother  King  Saho-biko  asked  me,* 
*' saying,  *  Which  is  dearer  [to  thee],  thy  husband  or  thine  elder 
*'*  brother?'  So,  as  I  was  embarrassed  by  [this]  direct  question,  I 
**  replied,  saying,   *  Oh  I   mine  elder  brother  is  the  dearer.'     Then  he 

1  For  stiletto  see  above,  Sect.  XXXVI,  Note  8.  The  carious  word  ya-shiho-wori 
(A  &  tff)  i°  *he  text  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  **  eight  times  tempered,'*  i.e., 
tempered  over  and  over  again,  which  Motowori  assigns  to  it.  The  same  expression 
is  used  in  Sect.  XVIII  (Note  16)  to  denote  the  refining  of  rice-liquor. 

2  This  word  "  overflowing  "  is  more  appropriately  placed  in  the  yersion  of  the 
story  given  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  where  the  author  makes  her  tears  first  fill  her 
sleeve  (a  common  Japanese  figure  of  speech),  and  thence  **  oyerflow  *' on  to  the 
Bleeping  Monarch's  face. 

3 1. p.,  seeing  that  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  truth. 

*  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  written  with  the  self-depreciatory  charaoter 
g,  "concubine." 
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*<  charged^  me,  saying :  '  I  and  thou  will  together  rule  the  Empire ; 
"  *  so  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  must  be  slain  ;' — and  so  saying,  he  made 
**  an  eight  times  tempered  stiletto,  and  handed  it  to  me.  Therefore  I 
*'  wanted  to  cut  thine  august  throat ;  but  though  I  thrice  lifted  [the 
**  weapon],  a  feehng  of  regret  suddenly  arose,  so  that  I  could  not  cut 
**  thy  throat,  and  the  tears  that  I  wept  fell  and  wetted  thine  angast 
**  face.  [The  dream]  was  surely  the  omen  of  this.'*  Then  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  said  :  **  How  nearly  have  I  been  betrayed  ! — and  forthwith 
he  raised  an  army  to  smite  King  Saho-biko,  whereupon  the  King  made  a 
rice-castle^  to  await  the  fray.  At  this  time  Her  Augustness  Saho-bime, 
unable  to  forget  her  elder  brother,  fled  out  through  the  back-gate  [of 
the  palace],  and  came  into  the  rice-castle. 

[sect   .LXXI. — EMPEROR    SUI-NIN     (PART     III. — BIRTH     OF     PRINCB 
HOMU-CHI-WAKE   AND   DEATH   OF   THE   CONSPIRATORS).] 

At  this  time  the  Empress  ^  was  pregnant.  Thereupon  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  could  not  restrain  [his  pity  for]  the  Empress,  who  was 
pregnant  and  whom  he  had  loved  for  now  three  years.  So  he  turned 
his  army  aside,  and  did  not  hasten  the  attack.  During  this  delay,  the 
august  child  that  she  had  conceived  was  born.  So  having  put  out  the 
august  child  and  set  it  outside  the  rice-castle,  she  caused  [these  words] 
to  be  said  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  :     "  If  this  august  child  be  con- 

»0r  "enticed." 

^This  expression,  which  is  repeated  elsewhere,  is  one  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion.  The  "  Chronicles  "  tell  us  expressly  thai 
**  rice  [-stalkfl]  were  piled  up  to  make  a  castle," — an  assertion  which,  as  Motowori 
remarks,  is  simply  incredible.  He  therefore  adopts  Mabnchi's  suggestion  that  a 
castle  like  a  rice-castle  is  what  is  intended, — '*  rice-castle  "  being  taken  to  mean 
**  rice-store  "  or  "  granary,"  such  granaries  having  probably  been  stoutly  built  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  thieves.  The  historian  of  the  T*ang  dynasty  quoted  in 
the  "  Exposition  of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  Japan  "  says  that  the  Japanese  had  no 
castles,  but  only  palisades  of  timber.  The  latter  might  well  however  have  been 
called  castles  by  the  Japanese,  though  they  would  not  have  been  acoouited  sneh 
by  the  Chinese,  who  already  built  theirs  of  stone. 

^I.e.,  Her  Augustness  Saho-bime,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 
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**  sidered  to  be  tbo  Heavenly  Sovereign's  angast  child,  let  him*  deign  to 
'^  undertake  it/'  Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said:'  **  Although 
**  detesting  the  elder  brother,  I  yet  cannot  repress  my  love  for  the 
**  Empress,"  and  forthwith  planned  to  secure  the  Empress.  Where- 
fore, choosing  from  among  his  warriors  a  band  of  the  strongest  and 
deftest,  he  charged  [them,  saying] :  **  When  ye  take  the  august  child, 
"  likewise  abduct  the  queen  its  mother.  Whether  by  the  hair  or  by 
**  the  hands,-  or  wherever  ye  may  best  lay  hold  of  her,  clutch  her  and 
^'  drag  her  out."  Then  the  Empress,  knowing  his  intention  beforehand, 
shaved  off  all  her  hair  and  covered  her  head  with  the  hair,  and  likewise 
made  her  jewel-string  rotten  and  wound  it  thrice  round  her  arm,  and 
moreover  made  her  august  garments  rotten  by  means  of  rice-liquor  and 
put  on  the  garments  as  if  they  were  whole.  Having  made  these  prepara- 
tions, she  took  the  august  child  in  her  arms  and  pushed  it  outside^ 
the  castle.  Then  the  strong  men,  taking  the  august  child,  forthwith 
clutched  at  the  august  parent.  Then,  on  their  clutching  her  august 
hair,  the  august  hair  fell  off  of  itself ;  on  their  clutching  her  august 
arms,  the  jewel- string  likewise  snapped  ;  on  their  clutching  her  august 
garments,  the  august  garments  at  once  tore.  Therefore  they  obtained 
the  august  child,  but  did  not  get  the  august  parent.  Bo  the  warriors 
came  back  [to  the  Sovereign],  and  reported,  saying  :  ''On  account 
*^  of  her  august  hair  falling  off  of  itself,  of  her  august  garments  easily 
**  tearing,  and  moreover  of  the  jewel-string  which  was  wound  round  her 
'^  august  hand  at  once  snapping,  we  have  not  got  the  august  parent ; 
but  wc  have  obtained  the  august  child."  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
sorry  and  angry,  hated  the  people  who  made  the  jewels,  and  deprived 


^I.e.j  the  Sovereign.  The  import  of  this  passage  is,  according  to  Motowori, 
that  the  Empress  imagined  that  her  own  conduot  might  perhaps  influence  the 
Emperor  to  refuse  to  give  to  the  child  she  bore  him  its  proper  rank, — not  from 
(louhts  as  to  its  legitimacy,  bat  as  having  a  rebel  mother.  By  **  undertaking  **  the 
child  is  of  course  meant  "  undertaking  "  the  care  and  education  of  it. 

^  Motowori  supposes  the  Chinese  character  rendered  "  said  *'  to  be  an  error, 
and  prefers  to  consider  this  clause  as  containing  not  the  words,  but  the  thonght  of 
the  Monarch.  It  would  certainly  be  more  convenient  to  adopt  this  view,  if  it  were 
sanctioned  by  any  text. 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — 31. 
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them  all  of  their  lands.^  So  the  proverh  says  :  ^*  Landless  jewel-makers.*** 
Again  did  the  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  cause  °  the  Empress  to  be 
told,  saying :  *^  A  child's  name  must  be  given  by  the  mother :  by  what 
**  august  name  shall  this  child  be  called  ?*'  Then  she  replied,  saying  : 
'*  As  he  Tvas  born  now  at  the  time  of  the  castle  being  burnt  with  fire 
'*  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  it  were  proper  to  call  him  by  the  angost 
**  name  of  Prince''  Homu-chi-wake."^  And  again  he  caused  her  to  be 
asked  :  "  How  shall  he  be  reared  ?"*  She  replied,  saying.  **  He  masi 
**  be  reared  by  taking  an  august  mother^**  and  fixing  on  old  bathing- 
**  women  and  young  bathing- women.^^"  So  he  was  respectfully  reared  in 
accordance  with  the  Empresses  instructions.  Again  he  asked  the  Empress, 
saying:  **Who  shall  loosen  the  fresh  small  pendant"  which  thou  didst 
make  fast  ?"     She  replied,  saying  :  "  It  were  proper  that  Ye-hime  and 


*0r,  as  Motowori  prefers  to  read,  **  deprived  them  of  all  their  lauds." 

*  There  is  uowhero  else  any  reference  to  this  saying.  Motowori  supposes  it  to 
point  to  those  who,  hoping  for  rcwtird,  get  punishment  instead,  these  jewellers 
having  doubtless  rotted  the  string  on  which  the  beads  were  strung  by  special  desire 
of  the  Empress,  whereas  they  ended  by  getting  nothing  but  couiiscation  for  their 
pains. 

^Motowoii  (following  Mabuchi)  is  evidently  correct  in  supposing  the  character 
j^  in  this  place,  and  again  a  little  further  on,  to  bo  a  copyist's  error  for  ^, 
**  caused,"  and  the  translator  has  rendered  it  accordingly. 

7  •'  Prince  "  is  here  written  ^  ^. 

^ This  name  may  also  he  read  Ilo-muchi-wake,  and  is  in  the  "Chronicles" 
given  as  Ilo-mutsu-irake  while  it  appears  as  Ilomn-tsu-wake  at  the  commencement 
of  Sect.  LXIX.  The  first  two  elements  apparently  signify  "  fire-possessing/'  while 
wake  is  the  frequently  recurring  Honorific  signifying  either  *'  lord"  or  **  yooDg  and 
flourishing." 

'Lit.,  *'  his  days  be  reverently  prolonged.*'  The  same  expression  is  repeated 
thrice  below. 

^I.e.f  foster-mother. 

^^The  characters  :/^  ^  $  ^  ^  ^  used  in  the  original  of  this  passage  would, 
if  they  stood  ulone,  be  of  diiHcult  interpretation.  But  a  comparison  with  the 
passage  in  "  One  account"  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  which  relates  the  nursing  of  Faki- 
ahezu-no-mikoto,  the  father  of  the  first  '' Earthly  Emperor"  Jim-mu,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  author  intended  to  s])cak  of  bathing-women  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  Imperial  infant. 

"The  words  midzu  no  wo-himo^  literally  rendered  "fresh  small  pendant,** 
call  for  some  explanation.    Midzut  which  includes  in  a  single  term  the  ideas  of 
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"  Oto-bime,"  diinghters  of  luDg  TaUsa-michi-ao-uslii**  prince  of  Tnntha, 
"  should  serve  tbee,  for  tbcse  two  queens  nre  of  unsullied  pHieutage.""  So 
nt  Inst  [Ibe  Keaveuly  Suvcroign]  slew  KiDg  Babo-biko,  and  his  yoooger 
sister  followed  him." 


yoDtli,  freshcesfi,  atid  besuty,  is  hcrenaedas  bo  Honorific.  The  "bdidI]  pendant" 
is  interpreted  bj  Mubuchi  and  Motuwori  to  signify  tbe  "  inner  girdle,"  wLich  beld 
together  Che  uuder-gannenC  of  eltber  box.  Tbe  old  liCersture  of  Japan  teemB  with 
BllnsioDS  to  the  custom  of  lotern  or  aponaps  mnhing  (ast  each  other's  iuner  girdle, 
-h'biuh  might  not  be  nntied  till  they  met  aRHin,  and  tbe  poetB  perpetaallj  mnke  a 
lover  aak  some  eueb  question  as  "  When  I  am  fur  from  tbcc.  who  eball  looaen  taj 
"  girdle  7"  Tbe  truiElator  caimoC  refrain  from  here  quoting,  tor  the  benefit  oE  the 
lover  of  Jnpsjieee  Tetse  (though  he  nill  not  attempt  to  Irannlaitc  tbom),  the  two 
Inoat  graceful  of  the  manj  Btanzas  from  the  "  Ccillectiou  of  a  Myriad  Leaves" 
brought  together  by  Motawori  to  UluBtmte  tbiB  paaaago : 
Waglmoho  ffa 

Yuhitethi  hino  wo 
Tukavu  ya  mo: 

Toyeba  tayu  U  tna 

Tttda  ni  afv  tnadt  n(. 

Tohoku  wtitarite 
Toihifu  tomo: 
Ka-ra.ga  nnutiberu 
llimo  ivlm  na  yimt. 
Tauigalin  Shlaci  alen  Appropriately  qaotes  tbe  following : 
Fttiari  ibilr 

Muiubiehi  /iiniu  ten 
Hilari  illitr 
tTare  ha  toki-iniilii 
Tada  (11  a/ii  wad-t  ha, 
A  lileriLi  rendering  of  wMcb  would  mn  tlins  :  "  T  will  not,  till  wo  lueet  fnce  to 
"  face.  )oo9cn  nlone  tbe  girdle  which  we  two  tied  together." 
"  I.e.,  tbe  "  Elder  Prioeeaa  and  the  Younger  PrinoeBn." 

"Motowori  is  probably  right  in  eiplaining  talaiu  an  the  Honorific  CausatiTo 
of  lulnu,  "to  atanil"  and  miclii  notishi  an  michi-naaJU  or  kimi-nmhl,  i.e.,  "  owner  ot 
the  province,"  "rnler." 

"Lit.,  "  are  pure  subjecfu." 
"I.e.,  was  Bloiu  vitb  him. 
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"  IB  truly  to  be  an  answer"  to  our  ndoratioo  of  thia  Great  Deity,  may 
"  the  heron  dwelling  on  the  tree  by  the  Pcol  of  Sagisu"  here  &U 
[through  my]  oath."  When  lie  thae  spoke,  the  heron  that  had  beea 
sworn  by  fell  to  the  gronnd  dead.  Again  ou  his  commanding  it  to 
come  to  life  [in  answer  to  his]  oath,  it  tLoo  came  to  life  i^aiu.'* 
Moreover  be  caused  to  wither  by  an  oath  and  again  bronght  to  life 
again  by  an  oalh  a  broad- foli aged  bear-oak  on  Ciipe  Amakaebi."  Then 
[the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  granted  to  Prince  Ake-talsu  the  name  of 
Prince  Yamato-oyn-sbiki-tomi-toyo-BEnkura-ako-tatsn."  So  when  the 
angnst  child  was  sent  off  with  the  two  Priucen,  Prince  Ake-taten 
and  Prince  Uua-kami,"  as  biii  attondnnta,  it  was  divined"  that  [if 
they  went  out]  by  the  Kara  gate,**  they   would  meet  a  lamo  persoD 


I'LU.p  a  "BiBn,"  a  "  pronf." 

I'  Sagitu  no  ik,-.  a  pool  !□  Yamnto.    Sast-su  Hignifiee  "  heron'fi  neet." 

>"Tlie  roadicg  o[  ttie  cbAractera  ^  ^  (reiiilned  "  then  ")  in  this  passage  hai 
been  a  crvi  to  all  tlie  editorn.    Fortunately  tliej  make  no  diffcrcnoo  to  tlie  sense. 

^'Amakathi  no  »iki.  PerhHpR  "  AmakflHliL  Point  "  wonldbe  a  better  render- 
ing if,  BB  Motowori  Bnpposes,  an  inland  place  in  the  province  of  Yamato  U  meant. 
It  might  ba  tlie  point  or  extremity  of  a  liill  or  bluff.  Ama-kiiiilii  signilieB  litenilly 
"aweetoak."  The  "  broad-foliaged  bearoak"  mentioned  Immediatelr  above  h 
HDppoBed  by  Motowori  to  be  tbe  uaaal  evergreen  oak,  and  not  any  apecial  kind. 
The  epitliet  "  broad-foliagpd"  IB  not,  as  lie  remarkfl,  apecial  I  y  appropriate,  and  he 
moreover  BupposeB  tlie  word  ktima.  "  bear,"  to  be  n  oorrupUon  of  kumi  or  komoH, 
words  niiich  would  refer  to  tlic  thick  liixurlance  of  tbe  fotiage.  Tbe  diotlOBUiM 
do  not  help  ua  much  to  a  decision  on  the  point. 

"The  component  parts  of  this  tremendous  name,  nhicb  ia  bappilj' abbrevuted 
to  Ake-tatHO  in  the  eubacijueut  portions  of  tbe  text,  are  somcwlut  obaonre, 
especially  the  word  oyu,  whose  reading  rests  only  on  a  coujeoture  of  Motewori'a, 
wbo  emenda  the  evidently  erroneous  cliaiacler  ^  to  £  (oyv),  ''  old." 
"luxuriant,"  is  an  Honorific,  ake  and  latiu  aignify  respeotivoly  "dawn" 
"rise,"  uhilc  the  resta  seem  to  be  names  of  places  of  vhich  this Prinea  IB4f|[ 
snpposeJ  to  have  been  the  jKisaesHor. 

''Or.  tbe  Piiuce  of  Unakami,  as  Unakoui  i 

"I.f.,  shown  by  divination. 

"Nora  in  Yamato,  which  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  vai  tbBSftlfll 
of  Japan  from  A.D.  710  to  Tti4,  and  has  always  been  faniouB  in  Jii|iaiiaa  h 
and  lilerature.     The  name  is  derived  by  tbe  anthoi  of  the  "  C'luouidu  "  li 
verb  naratu,  "  to  cause  to  resound,"  tbe  hosts  d  tbe  S 
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Taniba  aod  the  Land  of  Tajima ;  [thence]  porsoing  round  to  the 
eastward,  be  reached  the  Land  of  Afomi,  and  thereupon  crossed  over 
into  the  Land  of  Minu ;  and,  passing  along  by  the  Land  of  Wohari, 
pursued  it  into  the  Land  of  Shinanu,  and  at  length,  reaching  in  his 
pursuit  the  Laud  of  Eoshi,  spread  a  net  in  the  Estuary  of  Wanami,* 
aud,  having  caught  the  bird,  brought  it  up  [to  the  capital]  and  pre- 
sented it  [to  the  Sovereign] .  So  that  estuary  is  called  the  Estuary  of 
Wanami.  It  had  been  thought  that,  on  seeing  the  bird  again,  he  would 
speak  ;  but  he  did  not  speak,  as  had  been  thought.^  Hereupon  the 
Heaveuly  Sovereign,  deigning  to  be  grieved,  angustly  fell  asleep,  when, 
in  au  august  dream,  he  was  instructed,  saying :  **  If  thou  wilt  build 
*'  my  temple  like  unto  thine  august  abode,  the  august  child  shall  surely 
^^  speak."  When  he  had  been  thus  instructed,  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign] 
made  grand  divination  to  seek  what  Deity's  desire"  this  might  be. 
Then  [it  was  discovered  that]  the  curse  was  the  august  doing  of  the 
Great  Deity  of  Idzumo.^  So  when  about  to  send  the  august  child  to 
worship  [at]  that  Great  Deity's  temple,  [he  made  divination  to  discover^] 
by  whom  it  were  well  to  have  him  attended.  Then  the  lot  fell  on  King 
Ake-tatsu.^^     So  he  made  King  Ake-tatsu  swear,^  sa3ring :     '*  If  there 


^No  such  place  is  now  known.  The  name  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
"  snareuet  "  in  allusion  to  this  story,  as  stated  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  text. 

1^  Tlie  various  texts  and  printed  editions  all  differ  slightly  in  their  reading  of 
this  passage,  and  from  some  it  might  be  gathered  that  the  prince  did  indeed  speak 
as  it  had  been  thought  that  he  would  do,  but  could  not  speak  freely.    The  , 
translation  follows  Motowori's  emended  text. 
"Literally,  "heart." 

^^I.e.,  Oho-kiuii-nushi  (the  Master  of  the  Great  Land),  the  aboriginal  monaroh 
of  Idzumo,  the  descendant  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  whose  abdication  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Japan  in  favour  of  the  descendant  of  the  Sun-Goddess  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  Sect.  XXXU.  The  word  taturiy  here  written  with  the  Chinese  character  ^  and 
rendered  "  curse,"  signifies  properly  the  vengeance  of  a  spirit,  i.«.,  either  of  a  deity 
or  of  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man.    The  word  translated  *'douig*'  is  literally  "heart." 

^^  That  some  such  words  must  be  supplied  is  evident,  and  the  translator  has 
followed  Mabuchi  and  Motowori  in  supplying  them. 

'*Lit.,  "  King  Ake-tatsu  ate  the  divination." 

^^Ileiiicniber  that  the  original  word  ukehi  combines  the  meaningcT  of  our  words 
'•  wager,'  "  oath,"  "  pledge,"  "curse,"  etc., — being  in  fact  a  general  name  for  all 
words  to  which  any  mysterious  importance  attaches. 
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Idzumo,  whose  name  was  Kibisa-tsu-mi,^  having  made  an  imitation 
green-leafed  .mountain,*^  placed  [it]  in  the  lower  reach  of  the  river, 
and  was  about  to  present  the  great  august  food,^  the  august  child 
spoke,  saying  :  *^  What  here  resembles  a  green-leafed  mountain  in  the 
**  lower  [reach  of  the]  river,  looks  like  a  mountain,  but  is  not  a  mountain. 
**  Is  it  perchance  the  great  court**  of  the  deacon"  who  holds  in  reverence 
"the  Great  Deity  Ugly-Male-of-tho-Rccd-Plains"  that  dwells  in  the 
**  temple  of  So  at  Ihakuma  in  IJzumo  ?"^  [Thus]  he  deigned  to  ask. 
Then  the  Rings,  who  had  beon  sent  in  august  attendance  [on  Lim], 
hearing  with  joy  and  seeing  with  delight,'^  set  the  august  child  to  dwell 
in  the  palace  of  Nagaho  at  Ajimasa,**  and  despatched  a  courier  [to  inform 

i^Motowori  supposes  Kihi;fa  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  tsu-mi  to  stand  u 
usual  for  tsii  mochi^  '*  possessor,"  according  to  which  view  the  name  would  mean 
*'  lord"  or  "  possessor  of  Kiliisa." 

^1  No  book  of  reference  with  which  tlie  translator  is  acquainted  throws  anj 
light  on  this  curious  expression,  and  there  is  no  parallel  passage  in  the 
"  Chrouiclcs  "  to  which  to  look  for  help. 

"  Viz.,  to  the  Prince  ("  the  august  child  ").  The  preparations  which  KihUa- 
Uu-mi  is  here  said  to  have  made  ai-e  supposed  by  Motowori  to  have  been  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  add  beauty  to  the  feast.    15ut  the  whole  passage  is  very  obscure. 

*®Viz.,  the  court  in  front  of,  or  the  approach  to,  the  shrine,  which  would 
naturally  be  planted  with  the  sacred  tree,  the  aahi-ki  (Cleyera  japoniea ),  Bud 
thus  justify  the  prince's  comparison  to  it  of  the  artificial  grove  at  which  he  was 
looking. 

•*  I.e.,  the  priest  attached  to  the  worsliip  of,  etc.  For  "  deacon  "  see  Note  83 
to  Sect.  LXJI. 

^  Aifhiharaahi1io-wo,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Deity  Oho-kuni-nuthi 
("  Master  of  the  Great  Laud,"  see  Sect.  XX,  Note  19),  the  Deity  whom  the  Prince 
and  his  followers  had  just  been  worshipping. 

^  These  names  cannot  now  be  identified,  and  are  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Ikakuma  seems,  however,  to  mean  "  curve  in  the  rock.**  One  would  have  expected 
in  this  place,  instead  of  these  unknown  names,  to  find  a  reference  to  the  main 
temple  of  the  Deity,  which  was  styled  Kidzuki  no  oho-yashirOt  Ue,,  **  the  great 
shrine  of  Kidzuki." 

^Somc  such  words  ns  "  the  changed  and  more  intelligent  appearance  of  the 
Prince,  and  his*attainment  of  the  power  of  speech  "  must  be  mentally  supplied  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  sense  which  the  author  intends  to  convey. 

"8  These  names  cannot  be  identified.  Sariaho  signifies  **long  rice-ear,"  while 
ajinuma  in  modern  usage  is  the  name  of  a  palm  (the  LevUtona  Sinenii$);  Imt 
Motowori  supposes  that  it  formerly  designated  the  palmetto  or  some  cognate  tree. 


.  ^ 


TOL.  XXV.] 

tho  Heavenly  SovoveignJ.  Tben  the  auguat  child  wedded  PrincesB 
Hiuagft"  for  oiie  uigbt.  So.  on  lookiog  privately  at  the  beautiful  mftiden, 
[he  fuuDd  her]  to  be  a  serpent,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  fled  away 
alarmed.  Then  Princesa  Hiuaga  was  vexed,  Bud,  illuminating  the 
HGa-plain,'°  pursued  after  them  in  a  Bbip  ;  and  they,  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  the  sight,  palled  the  augnat  vesBel  across  the  mountaiu- 
fi>lds,"  and  went  fleeing  up  [to  the  (rnpital] .  Thereupon  they  made  a 
report,  saying :  "  We  have  como  up  [to  the  capital]  beoanBC  thy  great 
"and  angnst  child  has  hecome  able  to  speak  through  worshipping  tho 
Great  Deity."  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereigu,  delighted,  forthwith  sent 
King  Unakami  back  to  build  ihe  Deity's  temple.  Thcrenpon  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  on  accoiiut  of  this  august  child,  established  tho 
Totori  Clan,  the  Torikahi  CUn,  the  Homuji  Claa,  the  Ohoyawc  and  the 
Wakayuwe.'^ 


SECT.  LSSin.— EMPEROR   SUI-NIS    (pART  V. — HIS  LATBIl  WIVEs).] 

Again,  in  accordance  with  the  ICuprcBe'K  words,  he  Bummoued  Her 
AugustneBS  Princess  Hibaan,  next  Her  Angnstuess  Priueess  Oto,  next 
Her  AugustneBB  Princess  Utakori,  next  Her  Augoslness  Princess  Ma- 
tctnu,'  daughters  of  Prince  Miohi-no-nshi, — four  Deities  in  all.     Now  ho 


'^  Hi-naiia-hivie.  The  Biguiflcatiou  of  the  name  is  obacnre,  Lnt  it  wuuld  seem 
moat  DiLtural  to  BUppuee  it  connected  with  the  Iliver  Hi  wLich  figurea  in  the 
IJzuiuo  ayule  of  legeude.  A  proposal  of  Mutowuri's  to  read  Koye-iuiga  instead  of 
the  tradltionul  Ili'itaga  Beenai  scarcely  to  bu  meant  in  earnest.  If  accepted,  it 
wontJ  give  us  the  meaning  of  "fat  and  long ptinceis."  with  refetence  to  the 
story  uf  lier  being  a.  iwtpBnt. 

■"It  vrill  be  remembered  that  the  Province  of  Idznmo  is  a  mnritimc  one,  and 
that  the  tiigitivex  might  be  Eupposed  to  rencb  the  sea-ahore  in  their  flight.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  exactlj'  the  ruTsrsc  of  the  direction  which  the;  would  be  obliged 
to  take  in  travelling  Dp  to  the  capital,  which  was  in  Yaiuuto. 

"  I.e.,  the  depressions  or  valleya  separating  one  mountain  from  another. 

"  In  the  original  Tuturi-bp,  Torikahi-bt,  llomi^i-be,  Oho-i/iiice  and  K'aka-yuue. 
All  these  " gentile  names"  have  a  mouuing  coimeatiag  them  either  really  or 
appareiitl}'  trith  the  stor;  above  related, — to-iori  signifying  " Jjird-catcher "  and 
tvri-knhi  "  bird-feeder,"  while  tho  name  o(  tho  Homuji  Clan  i«  of  course  derived 
from  that  of  the  Prince  (Uomuchi  or  Homuji),  and  O/to-j/iiv^  and  Walia-yuv!« 
aiHOifj  respectively  "  older  bather  "  and  "  younger  bather," 

*  Hibaiu-hiuir,   Oto-hme,  Ulahor!-hi\ne  and  Matonu-hinte.    The  lirst  two  of 
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kept  the  two  Deities  Her  Augustuess  PrincOftS  Hiliasu  aud  Her  Angast- 
uess  Princess  Oto  ;  biit  as  for  the  two  J)(?itius  the  younger  qiiceus,  bo 
sent  them  back  to  tlieir  native  place  on  account  of  their  extreme  hideous- 
uess.  Thereupon  Princess  Matonu  sraid  with  mortification  :  **  When  it 
**  is  known  in  the  neighbouring  vilhigcs  that,  among  sisters  of  the  same 
**  family,  we  have  been  sent  back  on  account  of  our  ughness,  it  will  be 
"extremely  mortifying;"  and,  on  rcjiching  Sagaraka^  in  the  Land  of 
Yamashiro,  she  tried  to  kill  herself*"  by  bunging  herself  from  a  branch 
of  a  tree.  So  that  place  was  called  by  tbo  name  of  Sagariki.  It  is  now 
called  Sagaraka.  Again,  on  reaching  Otokuni,*  she  at  last  killed  herself 
by  jumping"  into  a  deep  pool.  So  that  place  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Ochikuni.     It  is  now  called  Otokuni.  ;   . 

[sect.     LXXIV, — EMPKROR   SUl-NIN    (pAIiT    VT. — TAJIMA-MORI    BRINGS 
BACK  THE  ORANGE  FROM   THE  ETERNAL  LAND.); 

Again  the  Heavenly  Sovereign   sent  Tnjima-mori,*  ancestor  of  the 

these  names  have  already  appeared  above,  whcic  the  ctvnioloj^y  of  IlibaKu  was  said 
to  be  doubtful,  uliile  Oto  signilics  *•  younger  sisUT."  tMutiniu  hat>  likewise  already 
appeared,  and  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  !Motowori  mii)i)oaes  thi^  laht  name  to  bo 
in  this  ])lacc  but  an  alias  for  I'tuhori,  wlMi  he  explains  in  the  sense  of  **8ad 
heart,"  with  reference  to  the  stor^  of  this  princess  a^  hire  told.  In  any  cut^e  there 
is  confusion  in  the  legend,  for  in  the  jmrailel  passage  of  the  *' Clu-oniclea  **  five 
princesses  are  mentioned,  whert-as  at  the  end  of  Sect.  IjXXI  of  these  **Bccorda'* 
the  Empress  is  make  to  speak  of  only  two.  The  fatlier's  name  has  been  ah-eady 
there  explained. 

^The  real  derivation  of  this  name  is  obscure.  The  ancient  (perhaps  here  and 
elsewhere  supposititious  ancient)  form  Safjari-li  signilies  "  hanging-trc-e.'"  Saga- 
raka is  written  fg  ^,  a  good  example  of  the  free  manner  in  which  some  Chinese 
characters  were  anciently  used  for  phonetic  purposes.  Suu-raku^  Sa-raku  or 
Sa-gara  would  be  the  only  readings  possible  in  the  modem  tongue. 

^  Literally,  *•  wished  to  die.'  Motowori  supijoses  that  her  design  was  frustrated 
by  her  attendants. 

*  Written  with  characters  signifying  "  ijvhwjci'  count nj,,"  but  here  supposed  by 
the  author  to  be  derived  from  nchi-kinii,  '*  falling  country,"  in  connection  with  this 
legend. 

»Lit.,  "  died  by  falUng." 

1  The  meaning  of  this  name,  which  is  written  phonetically  both  here  aud  in 
the  "  Cluonicles,"  has  giveu  rise  to  dift'ercnces  of  oi)inioii,  some  deriving  it  from 
the  name  of  the  province  of  Tajima  (itself  of  obscure  origin)  and  from  the  word 
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Chiefs  of  Miyake,"  to  tlje  Eternnl  Land"  to  fetch  tlie  fruit  of  the  everUst- 
itig'  frngrant  tree.  So  Tnjima-mori  nt  Inst  reached  that  country,  plucked 
the  fruit  of  tlie  tree,  aud  brought  of  clnbmoBs  eight  and  of  spears  eight ; 
bat  meanwhile  the  HeHvealy  Sovereign  had  died.  Then  Tftjima-mori 
set  npiirt  of  clubmoBG  four  and  of  spears  four,  whioh  he  preBonted  to  the 
Grcnt  Empress,"  Aud  set  up  of  clubmoss  four  aod  of  spears  four  as  nn 
otfcrittg  at  the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  nu gust  mausoleum,  and, 
raising  on  high  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  wailed  and  wept,  sajriitg  :  "Bringing 
"  the  fruit  of  the  everlasting  fragrant  tree  from  the  Eternal  Land, 
"  I  bavo  come  to  servo  thee;"  and  nt  last  he  wailed  and  wept  himself 
to  death.  This  fruit  of  the  ovoi'laatiug  fragrant  tree  is  what'isnow 
called  the  orange." 

niori  "  keeper,"  while  olhera  tbiulc  it  oomes  (com  lathibava,  the  Japaneae  word 
for  orange,  with  refnenoe  to  tha  ator;  here  toU.  The  topporters  ol  the  lormar 
view.  DQ  the  other  haud,  derive  the  word  tachibana  from  Tajima-incri. 

^Miyake  no  miirathi.  Whether  miyake  in  dimply  the  uftme  of  a  plaee  or 
whetlicr  it  should  he  taken  in  the  tense  of  "  Hlore  "  or  "  graaatj,"  is  nnoettnin.  I( 
the  latter  view  he  adojited,  it  nonlil  lie  natural  to  suppose  llut  this  funil;  had 
oiiginallj  luruiaheil  tlie  Buperiuteodaata  ol  tlie  Imperial  granaries.  Id  anj  caan  it 
traced  its  oiijjiu  to  a  Korean  soaroe  (nee  llie  "  Uataloeae  ol  Famiij  Names."  and 
the  genealogies  in  Beet.  CXV).  ^ 

"  See  Seel.  XXVU,  Note  12. 

'Written  in  the  parallel  paa9a|{e  of  the  "  Chrouiulea  "  with  ebaroalerB  signify- 
ing literully  ■'  timeiess."  The  whole  of  tliis  oiroumloontion  lor  the  orange  has 
indeed  to  be  interpreted  liy  the  help  of  the  "  ChroniDlea,"  It  being  here  written 
phoneticallf  aod  offering  some  di^culties  as  it  stands. 

'This  oorrupt  and  obsoorfl  paasogo  aeema  to  ba  well  restored  by  Motowori, 
wbosti  explnnation  of  it  ia  likewise  as  convincing  as  it  is  iugenious.  The  expres- 
sion "  olubmogs-orangea  "  siguiflea  orftngea  us  they  grow  on  the  branch  mirronnded 
hy  leaves,  while  "Bpear-orangea"  are  the  Bame  divested  of  leaves  and  hanging  to 
tlie  bare  Iwig.  Thiia  the  words  "clahmoss"  and  "spear"  cametobensed  an 
"  Auxiliary  Numeraia  "  for  oranges  plueked  in  theso  two  diSereitt  lunnners. 

'  Viz.,  saya  Motowori,  Princess  Hihasn,  who  however,  according  ti>;  the 
accoant  in  the  "  Chruiiicles,"  was  already  dead  at  this  time. 

'The  word  taehihana  (written  Jjj}  in  Ilia  test  sbould  probably  bo  liiken  as  a 
epeeifle  aud  not  aa  a  general  term.  In  modem  usage  it  dt'signatee  the  Citnu 
jnponica.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  dispnto  whether  tlie  applieatioo  of  the  tenn  has 
not  nltei'ed  since  ancient  times,  and  whether  we  should  nut  nndersland  by  it  ana 
ol  tlic  other  kinds  ot  ornngo  now  to  be  found  in  Japan  .-^-perhnps   the   Citmi 
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[sect.  LXXV. — EMPEROR  SUI-NIN    (PART   VII. — HIS   DEATH  AND    THAT 

OF  THE  EMPRESS  HIBASU.)] 

Tliis  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  one  handred  and 
fifty-three.  His  august  mausoleum  is  in  the  middle  of  the  moor  of 
Hitachi  at  Sugahara.^  Again  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Empress  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Hihu8u,-the  Stonc-Coffin-Makers'*  were  estahliBhed, 
and  also  the  Earthenware-Masters'  Chin*  was  established.  This  Empress 
was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Torama  near  Saki.^ 


^Both  tlie  locality  and  the  etymology  of  Mitachi  are  obscure.  Sugahara 
("  sedge-moor  ")  is  known  to  be  in  the  province  of  Yamato. 

*  I.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  the  great  Empress,  etc. 

8  The  character  fj  ("  to  pray  '')  in  the  text  is  indubitably  a  copyist's  error  for 
"|g,  coffin."  These  si  one  coffins  arc  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Ton  Siebold  in  his 
*'  Notes  on  Japanese  Archaeology  "  p.  5.  It  must  be  understood  that,  from  being 
the  name  of  an  office,  Stone- Coffin-Maker  ( Ishi-ki-tKuliim )  bccauiea  "  gentile  name.** 

*  Ilauishi-lw.  The  meaning  of  this  txpression  becomes  clear  by  reference  to 
the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles,'"  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  at 
length  from  Mr.  Satow's  translation  in  pp.  329-3:J0  of  Vol.  VIII,  Pt.  HI,  of  these 
Transactions :  *'  In  the  autumn  of  the  H2nd  year,  on  the  tmchi  no  to  u  day 
*'  of  the  moon,  which  rose  on  the  ki  no  ye  inu  day,  the  empress  Hi-ba-sn  hime 
'*  no  Mikoto  (in  anotlicr  source  called  Ili-ba-su  ne  no  Mikoto)  died,  and  they  were 
"  several  days  gov'g  to  bury  her.  The  Mikado  commanded  all  his  high  officers, 
"saying:  *  We  knew  before  that  the  practice  of  following  tho  dead  is  not  good. 
'** In  the  case  of  the  present  burying,  what  shall  be  done?'  Thereupon  Nomi  no 
**  Sukune  advanced  and  said  :  *  It  is  not  good  to  bury  living  men  standing  at  the 
*' '  sepulchre  of  a  prince,  and  this  cannot  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  I  pray 
*'*  leave  now  to  propose  a  convenient  plan,  and  to  lay  this  before  the  sovereign.' 
''  And  he  sent  messengers  to  summon  up  a  hundred  of  the  clay-workers*  tribe  of 
"the  country  of  Idzumo,  and  he  himself  directed  the  men  of  the  clay-workers' 
"  tribe  in  taking  clay  and  forming  shapes  of  men,  horses  and  varions  things, 
"  and  presented  tlicni  to  the  Mikado,  saying :  •  From  now  and  henceforward  lot  it  be 
'*  *  the  law  for  iK)sterity  to  exchan^^c  things  of  clay  for  living  men,  and  set  them  up  at 
*'  •  yopulchres.'  Thereupon  tho  Mikado  rejoiced,  and  connnanded  Nomi  no  Sukune, 
"saying:  *  Thy  ex])iHli«'ut  plan  biis  truly  pleased  Our  heart;'  and  the  thingH  of 
"  clay  were  for  tlie  first  time  set  up  at  the  tomb  of  lli-ba-su  hime  no  Mikoto. 
"  Wherefore  these  things  were  called  haniwa  {:\  circle  of  clay).  Then  he  fient 
"  down  an  order,  saying :  *  From  now  and  henceforward,  bo  sure  to  set  up  these 
"'things  of  clay  at  sepulchres,  and  let  not  men  be  slain.'  The  Mikado  boon- 
"  tifully  praised  Nomi  no  Sukune,  bestowed  on  him  a  kneadiug-place,  and  appointed 
"  him  to  the  charge  of  the  clay-workers'  tribe." 

^  In  the  province  of  Yamato.    In  the  old  poetry  there  are  many  plays  on  this 
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[sect.    LXXVI. — EMPEBOB  KEI-KO    (PABT  I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Olio-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Hisbiro  at  Makimuka,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly 
Sovereign  wedded  the  Elder  Lady  of  Inabi  in  Harima,*  danghter  of 
Waka-take,  Prince  of  Eibi,'  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Eibi,^  an4  begot 
august  children  :  King  Kushi-tsunu-wake  ;^  next  His  Angastness  Oho- 
usu  f  next  His  Augustuoss  Wo-usu,  another  name  for  whom  is  His 
Augustuess  Yamato-wo-guna  ;^  next  His  Augustness  Yamato-ne-ko  f 
next  King  Kamu-kushi.^     Again  wedding  Her  Augustness  Princess 


word  5a ^t,  which  is  homonymoas  with  the  Verb- "  to  blossom.''  Bat  whether 
that  be  its  real  derivation,  it  were  hard  to  sa3\  Terama  appears  to  signii^ 
**  Buddhist  temple-space,'*  an  etymology  which  is  embarrassing  to  the  Shint5 
commentators  who,  accepting  every  word  of  our  text  as  authentic  history,  are 
hard-driven  to  explain  how  Buddhist  temples  could  have  existed  in  Japan  before 
tlie  date  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  Buddhism. 

^  In  the  province  of  Yamato.  The  etymology  of  Makimuku  is  obscure.  HU 
shiro  is  tentatively  derived  by  Motowori  from  hi,  the  ChamacyparU  ohtuaa  (a  kind 
of  conifer),  and  «/tiVo,  "  an  enclosure." 

^Ihnima  no  inabi  no  oho-iratsume,  Inabi  is  also  known  under  the  alternative 
form  of  Inaini :  etymology  uncertain. 

3  JVaka-take  Kibi  tsu  hiko.     Waka-take  signifies  "young  brave." 

*  Kibi  no  omi. 

^Kuifhi  signifies  "wondrous,"  and  wake  either  "young,"  or  "lord."  The 
meaning  of  tsunu  is  obscure. 

^The  names  of  this  prince  and  the  next  signify  respectively  "great  foot-pestle" 
and  "  little  foot-pestle,"  the  origin  of  the  bestowal  of  which  singular  designations  is 
thus  related  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles  :  "  "  The  Imperial  child 
"  Oho-usu  and  His  Augustuess  Wo-iisu  were  bom  together  the  same  day  as  twins. 
"  The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  astonished,  informed  the  foot-pestle.  So  the  two  Kings 
"  were  called  Great  Foot-pestle  and  Little  Foot-pestle."  What  the  import  of  this 
pussage  may  be  is,  however,  a  mystery  both  to  Tanigaha  8hisei  and  to  Motowori. 

'  ^lotowori  supposes  wo- puna  to  have  been  an  archaic  word  for  "boy,"  me-guna 
signifying  "  girl."  Yamato  xco-guna  would  thus  signify  "  tlie  boy  of  Japan,"  a  not 
inappropriate  designation  for  this  prince,  who  under  his  later  name  of  Yamato-take 
(.1:1  pun  Brave,"  i.e.  the  brave  man  of  Japan  ")  has  remained  as  the  chief  legendary 
type  of  the  martial  prowess  of  his  native  laud. 

^I.e.,  Yamato  Prince. 

^Kamu-kuifhi  no  miko,  Le,  "  divine  wondrous." 
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Ya«aka-no-iri,^°  daughter  of  His  AngustDess  Prince  Yasaka-no-iri, 
be  begot  august  children :  His  Augustness  Prince  Waka-tarasbi ;" 
next  His  Augustness  Prince  Iho-ki-uo-iri  ;^^  next  His  AuguBtuess 
Oshi-no-wake  ;"  next  Her  Augustness  Princess  Iho  -  ki  -  no  -  iri." 
Cbildi-en  by  another  concubine  were  King  Toyo-to-wake  ;"  next  the 
Lady  Nunoshiro."  Children  by  another  concubine  wore :  the  Lady 
Nunaki ;"  next  Her  Augustness  Princess  Kago-yori  ;^^  next  King  Prince 
Waka-ki-no-iri  ;^^  next  King  the  Elder  Prince  of  Kibi-no-ye  f^  next  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Takaki  ;*^  next  Her  Augustness  Princess  Oto." 
Again  wedding  Princess  Mi-hakashi  of  Himuka,^  ho  begot  an  august 
child  :  King  Toyo-kuni-wake.-*  Again  wedding  tho  Younger  Lady  of 
Inabi,**  younger  sister  of  the  Elder  liady  of  Inabi,  he  begot  august 
children:     King  Ma-waka;-^  next  King  Hiko-hito-no-oho-ye.^     Again 


^^Ya-saka  7io  iri-hime  no  mi  koto.  The  signiiication  of  this  name  and  of  the 
next  (Ya-gaka  iio  iri-biko  no  mikotoj  is  obscure. 

"  IVaka-tarasJii-hiko  no  niikoto^  i.e.,  "  young  and  perfect  prince." 

^I-ho-ki  no  iri-biko  no  ntikoto.    Signification  obscure. 

^®0r,  Oshi'Xcakej  i.e.,  perhaps  "  Great  Lord." 

^*I'ho-ki  710  iri-bivie  no  mi  koto.    Signification  obscure. 

V'  Toyo-to-wake  no  mikoto,  i.e.,  perhaps  *'  luxuriant  swift  prince." 

^^ Nunoshiro  no  iratnume.     Signification  obscure. 

^''Nunuki  no  irataume.    Signification  obscure. 

^^ Kago-yori-hime  no  mikoto.  Yori-hime  probably  means  "good  princess.** 
The  sense  of  kago  is  very  doubtful,  for  it  may  cither  be  the  name  of  a  place,  or 
else  identical  with  the  Verb  kagayuku  "  to  shine,"  or  with  kayo,  "  a  stag." 

^^IVaka-ki  no  iri-biko  no  mikoto.    The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

^^Kibi  no  ye.-hiko  no  mikoto. 

^il'dkaki-hime  no  mikoto.    The  meaning  of  takaki  in  this  place  is  not  certain. 

^Oto-hime  no  mikoto,  i.e.,  "  the  younger  prince>s." 

^Himuka  no  Mihak<itihi-hime..  Mi  hakashi  signifies  *'  august  sabre."  See 
Motowori'fl  Counnentary,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  11,  for  a  gloss  on  this  curii»U3  name. 

^Toyo-kuni-irake  no  miko,  t.t'.,' perhaps  "lord  of  tho  luxuriant  laud/*  or 
else  "  lord  of  the  land  of  Toyo,"  the  Enii)oror  Kei-ko  huviug,  according  to  the 
account  in  the  *'  ChronicleR4"  spent  some  vearH^fighting  in  South-Westem  Japan, 
where  the  province  of  Toyo  is  situated. 

^ Inabi  no  iraki-irattfiime.    See  Note  2  to  this  Section. 

^ Ma-waka  no  miko,  i.e.,  "  truly  young  prince." 

^ Uiko-hito  no  oho-ye  na  miko.  llilo  hjiguilics  "prince,"  hito  is  "person" 
(or  here,  according  to  Motowori,  "headman  "),  and  oho-yc  is  "  great  elder  brother." 
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weddiDg  Princess  Ka-guro,"  daughter  of  King  Prince  Sume-iro-oho-naka- 
tsu-hiko,*^  great-grandchild  of  His  Augustness  Yamato-take,**  he  begot 
au  august  child :  Kiilg  Oho-ye.^  Tlie  angnst  children  of  this  Heavenly 
Sovereign  Oho-tarashi-hiko  numbered  in  all  twenty-one  kings  and 
queens*^  of  whom  there  is  a  register,  and  fifty-nine  kings  and  queens  of 
\vhom  there  is  no  record, — eighty  kings  and  queens  altogether,  oat  of 
whom  His  Augustness  Waka-tarashi-hiko  and  also  His  Augnstness 
Yamato-take,  and  also  His  Augustness  Prince  I-ho-ki-no-iri, — these 
tliree  Kings, — bore  the  name  of  Heirs  Apparent."  The  seventy-seven 
kings  and  queens  beside  these"  were  all  granted  Rulerships  in  the  various 
lands,  or  else  [posts  as]  Lords,  Territorial  Lords  or  Departmental 
Chiefs.^  So  His  Augustness  Waka-tarashi-hiko  [was  he  who  after- 
ward] ruled  the  Empire.  His  Augustness  Wo-usu  subdued  the  savage 
deities  and  likewise  the   unsubmissive  people  in  the  East  and  West. 


'^Ka-guro-hime,  i.e.,  probably  **  the  black-haired  princess." 

^Sume-iro-oho-naka-ttfu-kiko-no-mikoto,  The  sigDifioation  of  this  name  is 
not  clear.  Motowori  identifies  sumc  with  the  like-sounding  Verb  signifying  "  to 
he  supreme."  Oho-naka-tm-hiko  may  signify  "great  middle  prince,"  referring 
to  the  comparative  ages  of  tliis  prince  and  his  brethren. 

"^  There  is  here  an  evident  error  in  the  genealogy,  as  it  would  make  the 
emperor  marry  his  own  great-great-grand  daughter!  A  gaess  of  the  editor  of 
l()d7  tliat  for  Yamatotako  we  should  read  Waka-take  (a  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ku-rei)  is  ai)proved  by  Motowori,  and  may  be  adopted  as  probably  correct, — i.e.  (what 
*s  ])ut  little  likely)  if  this  portion  of  the  "  Records  "  should  eventually  be  proved 
to  be  historically  trustworthy.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Motowori  in  Vol. 
XXVI,  pp.  12-14,  of  his  Commentary. 

•'^  Ohu-yc  no  mikn.  This  name  would,  as  Motowori  remarks,  appear  to  have 
trroneonsly  crept  in  here  through  the  influence  of  the  name  mentioned  in  Note 
27,  the  whole  account  of  this  union  with  Princess  Ka-guro  being  corrupt. 

'-  The  Japanese  term  (J  miko)  includes  both  males  and  females. 

'I  As  above  remarked,  the  Japanese  term  includes  both  males  and  females, 
and  moreover  some  of  the  female  children  are  specially  mentioned.  The  difficulty 
as  to  how  females  could  have  been  appointed  to  the  offices  here  mentioned  is  not 
solved  by  Motowori,  whose  note  on  this  passage  is  evasive. 

•^''  The  four  names  of  oflQces  (also  used  as  *'  gentile  names  ")  here  mentioned 
are  in  the  original  Japanese  Knni  no  MiyaUiiko,  Wake^  Inaki  and  Agata-nushL 
(See  Introduction,  p.  xvi.) 
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The  next,  King  Kushi-t8UDU-wake(waRtheancc8torof  thechiefsofMamnia).** 
The  next,  His  Augnstness  Oho-Usii,  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Mori," 
of  the  Dukes  of  Ohota  ^  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Shimada.)"  The  next,  King 
Kama  -  kushi,  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Sakabe  Abiko  in  the  Laud  of  Ki,^  and 
of  the  Sakabe  of  Uda).*^  The  next,  King  Toyo-kuni-wake  (was  the  aneeator 
of  the  Bulcrs  of  the  Land  of  Himuka).^ 

[sect.   LXXVII. — EMPEROR  KEI-K(5  (PART  II. — THE    MAIDENS   YE-HDIE 

AND    OTO-HIME).] 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  to  assure  himself  of  wbat  lie 
had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  two  maidens  Ye-hime  and  Oto-hime,^ 
daughters  of  King  Kamu-oho-nc,*  ancestor  of  the  llulers  of  the  Land  of 
Minu,^  sent  his  august  child,  His  Augustnoss  Oho-usu,  to  summon  them 
up  [to  the  Capital].  So  His  Augustnoss  Oho-usu  who  had  been  sent, 
instead  of  summoning  them  up,  forthwith  wedded  both  the  maidens 
himself,  and  then  sought  other  women,  to  whom  ho  falsely  gave  the 
maidens'  names,  and  sent  them  up  [to  his  father] .  Hereupon  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  knowing  them  to  be  other  women,  frequently  sub- 
jected them  to  his  long  glances  ;*  but,  never  wedding  them,  caused  them 
to   sorrow.      So   the   child   that   His   Augustness   Oho-usa   begot   on 


^Mamuta  no  murazhi.     (See  Sect.  LHI,  Note  1.) 

^  Mori  no  kimi.  Mori  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  (perhaps  in  BCno) ; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  this  family. 

^  Ohota  no  kimi.  Ohota  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Mino,  and  signifies  "  great 
rice-fields." 

^Shimada  no  kimi.  Shimada  is  perhaps  the  name  of  a  place  m  Wohari.  It 
signifies  "  island  rice- field." 

^Ki  no  kuni  no  sakabe  no  ahiko.  For  abiko  see  Sect  LXXTT,  Note  85. 
Sakabe  seems  to  signify  "liquor  tribe,"  this  family  and  the  next  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Imperial  feasts. 

*i  Uda  nosakabey  i.e.,  the  "Liquor  Tribe  of  Uda/'  (in  Yamato). 

*^Himuka  no  kuni  no  mit/atifuko. 

1 1.e.y  the  elder  princess  and  the  younger  princess. 

>  See  Sect.  LXH,  Note  3G. 

^Minu  no  kuni  no  miyatKuko. 

^I.e.f  "  gazed  at  them  intently."  The  Classical  word  nagamuru,  *'  to  gaze/*  is 
properly  a  compound  of  natja^  "  long,"  and  m/rti,  "  to  sec." 
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wedding  Ye-hime,  was  King  Osbi-kuro-no-ye-hiko*  (he  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  of  Unesa  in  Minn).^  Again,  the  child  that  he  begot  on  wedding 
Oto-hime,  was  King  Oshi-kuro-no-oto-hiko  (he  was  the  anoestor  of  the  Dokes 

of  MugetBu).7 

[SECT.    LXXVIII. — EMPEEOB    KEI-KO     (PABT    HI. — VABIOUS    DEBDS).] 

In  this  august  reign  the  Labourers*  Tribe  ^  was  established ;  again, 
the  port  of  Aha  in  the  East  was  established ;  again,  the  Great  Batlers' 
Tribe'  was  established ;  again,  the  granaries  of  Yamato  were  estab- 
lished ;  again,  the  Pool  of  Sakate  was  made,  and  bamboos  planted  on 
its  bank.^ 

[sect.  LXXIX. — EMPEROR  KBI-KO  (PART  IV. — ^YAMATO-TAKE  SLAYS  HIB 

ELDER  brother).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  to  His  Augustness  Wo-usu :  "  Why 
*' does  not  thine  elder  brother  come  forth  to  the  morning  and  evening 
**  great  august  repasts  ?^  Be  thou  the  one  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach 
*'  him  [his  duty].*'  Thus  he  commanded  ;  but  for  five  days  after,  still 
[the  prince]  came  not  forth.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  deigned  to 
ask  His  Augustness  Wo-usu  [saying] :  **  Why  is  thine  elder  brother 
*^so  long  of  coming?  Hast  thou  perchance  not  yet  taught  him  [his 
duty]?"     He  replied,  saying:  ** I  have  been  at  that  trouble.**     Again 

^  The  meaning  of  the  syllables  oshi  in  this  name  and  the  companion  one 
{Oshi'kurono  oto-/»zA'o)  immediately  below  is  probably  "great;"  kuro  is  obscure; 
ye-hiko  signifies  "  elder  prince*'  and  oto-hiko  *' younger  prince." 

^Mhiu  no  Unesu  no  wake.    Of  Unesu  nothing  is  known. 

7  Mugetsu  no  kimi.    Mugetsu  or  Mage  was  in  the  province  of  Minn  (Mino). 

^  Such  is  the  reasonable  explanation  of  the  original  term  tdbe  (Q  j3||)  given  by 
Motowori.    It  seems  to  have  become  a  "  gentile  name/* 

*  Kashihade  no  oho-tomo-be.  This  '^  gentile  name  "  originally  denoted  one  who 
was  butler,  steward,  or  cook,  in  the  Emperor's  honsehold.  The  tradition  of  its 
origin  is  preserved  in  the  "  Chronicles." 

^  Motowori  supposes  that  the  mention  both  in  this  history  and  in  the  **  Chro- 
nicles of  Japan  "  of  the  planting  of  bamboos  on  the  banks  of  this  pool  or  lake  shoold 
be  attributed  to  the  rarity  of  such  a  proceeding  in  ancient  times. 

^Yiz.,  to  attend  on  his  Imperial  father. 

BUP.  VOL.  X. — 36. 
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[the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  said  :  "  How  didst  tbou  take  the  tronble  ?"* 
He  replied,  saying:  "In  the  early  morning  when  he  went  into  the 
'*  privy,  I  grasped  hold  of  him  and  crnshed  him,  and,  pulling  off  his 
"  limbs,'  wrapped  them  in  matting  and  flung  them  away.** 

[sect.  LXXX. — EMPEROR   KEI-Ko  (PART   V. — YAMATO-TAKE  SLAYS  THB 

KUMASO    BRAVOES).] 

Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  alarmed  at  the  valonr  and 
ferocity  of  his  august  child's  disposition,  commanded  him,  saying:  "In 
"  the  West  there  are  two  Kumaso  bravoes,^ — unsubmissive  and  dis- 
**  respectful  men.  So  take'  them," — and  [with  this  command]  he  sent 
him  off.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  his  august  hair  was  bonnd  at 
the  brow.*  Then  His  Augustness  Wo-usu  was . granted  by  his  annt 
Her  Augustness  Yamato-hime^  her  august  [upper]  garment  and  angnst 
skirt ;  and,  with  a  sabre  hidden  in  his  august  bosom,  he  went  forth.* 
So,  on  reaching  the  house  of  the  Kumaso  bravocs,  he  saw  that  near 
the  house  there  was  a  three-fold  belt  of  warriors,  who  had  made  a  cave' 
to  dwell  in.  Hereupon  they,  noisily  discussing  a  rejoicing  for  the 
august  cave,''  were  getting  food  ready.     So  [Prince  Wo-usu]   saontered 

«  /.<•.,  *•  How  didst  tbou  do  it  ?  *' 

8  Literally,  "  branches." 

^T.c.y  presumably  ''  bravo(>s  at  Kumaso  ;"  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this 
and  like  compounds  with  faArn/ ('' bravo")  the  Japanese  language  uses  no  Post- 
position.   For  Eumai^o  see  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

^Motowori  seems  right  in  interpreting  *'  take  '*  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  sense 
of  "  slay."    But  "  take  "  is  in  the  text. 

'/.('.,  caught  up  from  the  brow  and  tied  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
This  being  the  way  in  which  the  hair  of  bo^'s  was  dressed,  the  aathor  thus  intimates 
that  His  Augustness  was  still  a  youth. 

^  Who  was  high-priestess  of  the  temple  of  the  Great  Deity  of  Ise,  as  men- 
tioned in  Sect.  LXIX  (Note  41). 

<^  The  characters  used  for  these  last  two  words  ore  those  properly  restricted  to 
the  mention  of  an  Imperial  progress,  but  Yamato-take  is  constantly  spoken  of  as 
if  he  had  actually  sat  on  the  throne. 

^  The  character  used  is  ^,  which  simply  means  apartment ;  bat  see  Sect. 
XLVm,  Note  1. 

'  Motowori  roads  "  New  cave,"  but  the  word  "  august  "  is  in  the  text.  At  the 
same  time  we  see  that  this  feast  wus  intended  as  a  house-warming.  Corrf.  the 
commencement  of  Sect.  CLXIV. 
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about  tbe  neighbourliood,  wailing  for  tlie  day  of  the  rejoicing.  Then 
vLcn  tbe  day  of  tbe  rejoicing  came,  baving  oombeil  domn  after 
the  mauncr  of  girls  bis  august  hair  nbich  was  bound  up,"  and  having 
put  OQ  bia  aunt's  augaat  [upper]  garniGnt  and  nuguflt  skirt,  bo  looked 
quite  like  a  young  girl,  aiid,  stauding  amidst  the  women,'  went 
inside  tbe  cave.  Then  the  elder  brother  and  the  youDger  brother, 
tbe  two  Kumaso  bravoes,  delighted  at  tbe  sight  of  the  maiden,  sot  her 
between  them,  and  rejoiced  exuberantly.  So,  when  [tbe  feast  was]  at 
its  heigbt,  [His  Augustness  Wo-usu,]  drawing  the  snbre  from  bis  bosom, 
und  catching  Kumaso  "*  by  the  collar  of  bis  garment,  thrust  the  sabre 
through  his  cbeiit,  whereupon,  alarmed  at  the  sight,  tbe  younger  bravo 
ran  out.  But  pursuing  alter  aud  reacbiug  bim  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  steps  " 
of  tbe  cave,  and  catching  him  by  the  back,"  [Prince  Wo'Ubu]  thrust  the 
nabre  through  his  battoek,  Thun  the  Knmaso  bravo  spoke,  saying :  "  Do 
uot  move  tbe  sword ;  I"  have  something  to  say."  Then  [His  Augustneas 
Wo-usu],  respited  him  for  a  moment,  holding  bira  down  [as  he  lay] 
prostrate.  Hereupon  [tbe  bravo]  said  :  "  Who  is  Thine  Augustnesa  ?" 
Then  he  said:  "I  am  tbe  august  child  of  Obo-tarasbi-hiko-oabifO' 
"  wake,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  who,  dwelling  in  the  palace  of  Hisbiro 
"  at  Makimuku,  rules  the  Land  of  the  Eight  Great  Islauds;  and  my 
"  aame  is  King  Yamato-wo-guiia,  Hearing  that  you  two  [fellows"] ,  the 
"  Kumaso  bravoes,  were  uuBubmissive  and  disrespectful,  [the  Heavenly 
"Sovereign]  sent  me  with  the  command  to  take  and  slay  yon."  Tliau 
tbe  Kumaso  bravo  said  :  "  That  must  be  true.     There  are  no  pereoos 


"Tim  iiarnllel  passage  oE  the  " Chtonieles "  pots  the  Bstne  meaning  into 
lilaiuec  noidx.    It  xajs :  "  He  undid  his  hair,  and  m»de  it  appear  like  a  girl'B." 

°0r,  according  to  the  oH  reading,  "miiiiig  with  the  concuhinea." 

'"I.;.,  the  elder  braro  ol  Eumaao. 

"  The  wDtd  rendered  "  sleps  "  is  of  doubtlul  iiitcrprBtation, 

"Or  purhniis  "  the  skin  of  his  liack  "  ov  "tho  [boasfB?]  skin  en  his  back." 
iBut  ]Motcitiori  ifl  probably  right  iu  suppoaing  the  cbarsoter  ^,  "  skin  "  to  ho  an 
error  for  J^,  "  with,"  to  be  uonatmeil  with  the  word  ■'  aabre."  (In  the  Eugliuh  idiom 
tliis  Particle  falls  away.} 

^■'  Wtitton  with  the  humble  charsoler  g|,  "  ier»ant." 

"The  eonlemptous  Second  Paraonal  Piononn  ore  ia  used  here  and  in  the  next 
clause. 
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<*  in  the  West  so  brave  and  strong  as  we  two.^^  Yet  in  the  Land  of 
**  Great  Yamato  there  is  a  man  braver  than  we  two, — there  is."  There* 
•*  fore  will  I  offer  thee  an  august  name.  From  this  time  forward  it  is 
''right  that  thou  be  praised  as  the  August  Child  Yamato-take.^^**  Ab 
soon  as  he  had  finished  saying  this,  [the  Prince]  ripped  him  up "  like 
a  ripe  melon,"  and  slew  him.*"  So  thenceforward  he  was  praised  by 
being  called  by  the  august  name  of'^  his  Augustness  Yamato-take. 
When  he  returned  up  [to  the  capital]  after  doing  this,  he  subdued  and 
pacified  every  one  of  the  Deities  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  Deities  of 
the  rivers  and  likewise  of  the  Deities  of  Anado,"  and  then  went  up  to 
[the  capital] . 

[sect.    LXXXI. — EMPEROR   KEI-Ko    (PART   VI. — YAAIATO-TAKE   8LAYB 

THE   IDZUMO   BRAV0).J 

Forthwith  entering  the  Land  of  Idzumo,  and  wishing  to  slay  the 
Idzumo  bravo,  he,  on  arriving,  forthwith  bound  [himself  to  him  in] 
friendship.     So,  having  secretly  made  [the  wood  of]  an  oak  [-tree^]  into 

^  There  is  Motowoh's  authority  for  thus  understanding  the  brave's  words. 
Taken  still  more  literally,  they  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were  no  brave  and 
strong  men  in  the  West  excepting  himself  and  his  brother. 

^^Thc  words  "  there  is  "  arc  an  attempt  at  rendering  the  termination  herioi  the 
original.    See  Sect.  X,  Note  1. 

^7 I.e.,  *'  Yamato-Brave,"  q.d.^*'  the  Bravest  in  Yamato.'*  It  is  by  this  name 
that  the  hero  is  always  commonly  spoken  of.  Remember  that  "  august  ohild  *' 
signiiies  prince. 

^Dt>  *'  broke,"  in  the  text  is,  as  the  commentators  observe,  an  evident  error 
for  ;^,  *•  ripped." 

^Or  specifictiUy,  the  "  musk-melon." 

^Tho  translator  has  followed  Motowori's  restoration  of  this  passage,  inwhioh, 
by  the  transposition  of  the  characters  Jjl  and  j^,  the  end  of  tliis  sentence  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  wore  mixed  together  in  the  older  editions. 

2^ Lit.,  "  [^^'-'yj  praised  the  august  name,  calling  him,"  etc. 

^Or,  "  of  the  Anu  passai^o  "  (lit.  door),  the  modern  Strait  of  Shimonoseki.  The 
worda;}<z  signiiies  "  hole,"  nnd  there  is  a  tradition  (which  Motowori  quotes  in  his 
note  on  this  name  in  Vol.  XXVI f,  pp.  26-29  of  hi>  Coniincutary)  to  the  effect  that 
formerly  the  Main  Island  and  the  island  of  Kiushiu  were  continuous  at  this  point, 
there  being  only  a  sort  of  natural  tunuel,  through  which  junks  could  pass. 

^  The  species  mentioned  (ichihi)  is  the  Quercus  gilva. 


f  ', 
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a  false  sword  and  angusily  girded  it,  he  went  with  the  bravo  to  bathe 
in  tho  Biver  Hi.^    Then,  His  Aagnstness  Yamato-take,  getting  oat  of 
the  river  first,  and  taking  and  girding  on  the  sword  that  the  Idzamo 
bravo  Lad  taken  off  and  laid  down,  said  :    *'  Let  us  exchange  swords !" 
So   afterwards   the   Idzumo  bravo,  getting  oat  of  the  river,  girded  on 
His  Augustuess  Yamato-take's  false  sword.     Hereupon  His  AagustneBB 
Yamato-take,  suggested,  saying :    **  Come  on  !   let  us  cross'  swords.*' 
Then   on   drawing  his  sword,  the  Idzumo  could  not   draw  the  false 
sword.     Forthwith  His  Augustnoss  Yamato-take  drew  his  sword  and 
slew  the  Idzumo  bravo.     Then  he  sang  augustly,  saying  : 
'*  Alas  that  the  sword  girded  on  the  Idzumo 
'*  bravo,  and  wound  round   with   many  a 
**  creeper,  should  have  had  no  true  blade  !'*  ^ 
So  having  thus  extirpated  the   [bravoes]    and  made  [the  land] 
orderly,  lie  went  up  [to  the  capital] ,  and  made  his  report    [to  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign] . 

SECT.  LXXXII. — EMPEROR  KEI-KO  (PART  VII. — ^YAMATO-TAKE  IS  SENT 
TO  SUBDUE  THE  EAST,  AND  VISITS  HIS  AUNT  AT  ISE).] 

Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  again  urged  a  command  on  His 
Angustness  Yamato-take,  saying :  "  Subdue  and  pacify  the  savage 
**  Deities  and  likewise  the  unsubmissive  people  of  the  twelve  roads  of 
**  the  East  ;"^  and  when  he  sent  him  off,  joining  to  him  Prince  Mi-suki- 
tomo-mimi-take,*  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Kibi,'  he  bestowed  on  him 


2SecSect.  XVUI,  Note2. 

^Lit.,  "  let  urt  join  swords."  The  word  •*  suggested  "  (H)  in  this  sentence  is  an 
emendation  of  Motowori's,  tho  text  having  Kp,  "  slandered.''  The  older  printed 
editions,  while  retaining  the  character  ^,  read  it  azamukite,  '*  deceived." 

^In  its  position  in  the  present  text,  this  Song  mast  he  taken  as  an  ironioal 
laim.'iit  of  the  Prince  for  tlio  dead  hravo.  In  the  "  Chronicles  "  the  time  and  the 
heroes  of  the  episode,  and  the  singers  of  the  Song  are  all  different,  and  in  that 
context  the  lament  sounds  like  a  genuine  one.  The  reader  will  remember  what 
wiv^  sMid  in  the  Introduction  as  to  the  use  of  creepers  for  string.  That  mentioned 
in  t)ie  text  is  sujjposed  to  be  tho  Cocculus  thunh^rni. 

1  See  Sect.  LXVI,  Note  2. 

^ Mi-r<uki-toni()-mimi-tnke-hiko.  Mils  an  Honorific,  mimi  probahly  signifies 
"  cars,*'  and  take  means  "  hrave."    The  words  suki  and  tomo  are  obBCure. 

^  Kibi  no  omi. 
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a  holly- wood  *  spear  eight  fathoms  [long].  So  when'  he  had  received 
the  [Imperial]  commands  and  started  off,  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Great  August  Deity  of  Ise,  and  worshipped  the  Deity's  court,'  forthwith 
speaking  to  his  aunt,  Her  Augustncss  Yamato-hime,  saying:  '*It  most 
**  surely  be  that  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  thinks  **  I  may  die  quickly  ;  for 
"  after  sending  me  to  smite  the  wicked  people  of  the  West,  I  am  no  sooner 
*'  come  up  again  [to  the  capital]  than,  without  bestowing  on  me  an  army, 
**  he  now  sends  me  off  afresh  to  pacify  the  wicked  people  of  the  twelve 
**  circuits  of  the  East.  Consequently  I  think  that  he  certainly  thinks  I 
'*  shall  die  quickly.''  When  he  departed  with  lamentations  and  tears. 
Her  Augustness  Yamato-hime  bestowed  on  him  the  '*  Herb-Quelling- 
Sabre,"^  and  likewise  bestowed  on  him  an  august  bag,^  and  said  :'*  If 
there  should  be  an  emergency,  open  the  mouth  of  the  bag." 


[sect.    LXXXin. — E^IPEROR   KEI-KO    (PART  VIII. — YAMATO-TAKE   8LAYB 

THE   RULERS   OF   SAGAMU).] 

So  reaching  the  Laud  of  Wohari,  he  went  into  the  house  of  Princess 
Miyadzu,^  ancestress  of  the  Rulers  of  Wohari,*  and  forthwith  thought 


< Properly  the  Olea  aqui folium,  which  rcBcmbles  holly.  Motowori  sappoaes 
that  an  entirely  wooden  spear  or  stick  is  here  meant  to  bo  spoken  of,  and  not  the 
weapon  with  a  metal  point  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  word  "  spear  ** 
(hoko). 

^Perhaps  we  should  write  "  angust  court,"  for  the  characters  (^  g  in  the 
text  are  evidently  intended  for  the  homonymous  ^  p^.  The  court  in  front  of  the 
Deity's  temple  is  what  is  hero  alluded  to,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  not  un- 
pardonable departure  from  the  text  to  insert  the  Preposition  '*  at  '*  or  '*  in,"  and 
translate  thus :  "  worshipped  in  the  Deity's  court." 

^  Here  and  below,  the  word  "  thinks  "  may  be  understood  to  mean  "  wishes.** 

"^  KuKa-iia(ii  noUurugi.  The  discover}*  of  this  sword  by  the  deity  Susa-no-wo 
('*  Impetuous  Male ")  inside  one  of  the  tails  of  the  eight-headed  serpent  which 
he  had  slain,  is  narrated  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XVIU. 

^  The  use  of  the  contents  of  this  bag  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Section. 

^ Miyazu-hime  (in  the  "Chronicles"  and  in  the  printed  editions  of  these 
"Records"  previous  to  Motowori's  written  Miymu-hime  without  the  nigori). 
Neither  Motowori  nor  Tanignha  Shisci  makes  any  suggestion  as  to  the  signification 
of  this  name. 

•  Wohari  no  miyatsuko. 
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to  wed  lier ;  but  thinking  agnia  tlint  he  wonld  wed  her  when  be  Ebonid 
i-etnru  up  [toward  the  capital] ,  and  baviog  plighted  his  troth,  he  weot 
[on]  into  the  Eftsf<?ra  Lands,  ami  subdued  and  pncified  all  the  savage 
Deities  and  unBabmiaslve  people  of  the  moantains  aad  rivers.  So  then, 
when  he  reached  the  Laud  of  Sagamn.'  the  Ruler  of  the  Inud  bed. 
Baying  :  "  In  the  middle  of  this  moor  ia  a  great  lagoon,  and  the  Deity 
*'  that  dwells  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoon  is  a  very  violent  Deity."  Here- 
upon [Yamftto-take]  entered  the  moor  to  sec  the  Deity.  Then  the  Rnlorof 
the  laud  set  fire  to  the  moor,  80,  knowing  tiiat  be  had  been  deceived,  he 
opened  the  month  of  the  bag  which  bis  aont.  Her  Augustness  Ynmato- 
Iiime  bad  bestowed  on  him,  and  saw  that  inside  of  it  there  was  a  fire- 
striker.*  Hereupon  bo  first  mowed  away  the  herbage  with  liis  angURt 
sword,  took  the  fire-striker  and  stnick  out  fire,  and,  kindling  a  counter- 
fire,  burnt  [the  herbage]  and  drove  back  [the  other  fire],  aud  returned 
forth,  and  killed  and  destroyed  all  the  Rulers'  of  that  Land,  aud  forth- 
with set  fire  to  aud  burnt  them.  So  [that  place]  is  now  called 
■yafeidzu.' 


'  In  later  limcB  SagataU  No  authoril;  great  or  Bmall  has  given  a  Baturnctor; 
etymology  at  this  name,  though  nnmerouB  and  elaborate  attempta  have  becu  made 
to  explain  it. 

'In  the  original  fti-uc hi  (jit  tl)-  Mr.  Satow,  who  lias  given  a  tranelation  of 
this  passage  in  a  note  to  hb  Ihiiil  paper  on  the  "  Bitualii  "  to  be  found  in  Vol.  IX. 
Pt.  U,  p.  302  ol  tliesB  ••  Transact iona,"  renderB  tliia  word  by  '■  Btcel."  Tlie  present 
Avriter  prefera  not  to  prajudge  the  qoestion  as  to  whether  the  "  lire-striker "  intended 
hj  tlie  author  was  a  etesl,  or  a  wooden  flra-drill.  Mutowori  would  Beem  to  have 
held  tlic  latter  view,  an  in  hU  glo^n  an  thia  paBsage  be  refers  to  tlie  previona 
{iiiaiiage  near  the  end  of  Sect.  XXXII,  wbera  the  fire-drill  19  axpllcitly  mentioned. 
Hq  also  qaotea  an  ancient  ode  in  which  "a  Gre-Btiikor of  metal"  is  epeciollf 
rclerred  lo,  bo  that  it  would  seam  that  ail  fire-striker*  were  not  of  that 
material. 

'Ri!'niember  that  Ihis  word  "Ruler"  IMij/attuko)  had  the  aoceptatiou  of  a 
"  gentile  name  "  aa  well  as  of  the  name  of  an  olfiDe,  no  thai  we  may  miderstand 
the  author  to  mean  that  Yamalo-talie  deHtroyed  the  whole  Ruling  Family  of 
Sngaiui,  Tlie  paral)i)l  poxenge  of  tlie  "  Chroniclea"  has  "  he  burnt  all  Ihnt  rebel 
bond,  aud  deatrojed  them." 

''The  words  rendered  "  that  place"  arc  supplied  by  Muttiwnri.  their  0 
being  evidently  a  copyist's  error.     Yaki-diu  signiiies  "the  port  of  linraing." 
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[sect.  LXXXIV. — EMPEROR  KEI-KO  (PART  IX. — YAMATO-TAKE'S  EMPRESS 

STILLS.  THE  WAVES.)] 

When  be  tlicucc  pouotratod  on,  and  crossed  the  scaof  Hasbiri-inidzu,* 
the  Deity  of  that  crossing'  raised  the  waves,  tossing  the  ship  so  that  it 
could  not  proceed  across.  Then  [Yaniato-take's]  Empress,*  whose  uame 
was  Her  Augustness  Princess  Oto-tachibana^  said:  **  I*  will  enter  the  sea 
"instead  of  the  august  child.*^  The  august  child  must  complete  the 
"  service^  on  which  he  has  been  sent,  and  take  back  a  report  [to  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign] ."  When  slie  was  about  to  enter  the  sea,  she 
spread  eight  thicknesses  of  sedge  rugsj  eight  thicknesses  of  skin  rugs 
and  eight  thicknesses  of  silk  rugs  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  and  sat 
down  on  the  top  [of  them] .  Thereupon  the  violent  waves  at  once 
went  down,  and  the  august  ship  was  able  to  proceed.  Then  the  Empress 
sang,  saying : 

**  Ah  !  thou  [whom  I]  enquired  of,  standing 
**  in  tlie  midst  of  the  flames  of  the  fire  bum- 
**  ing  on  the  little  moor  of  Sagamu,  whore 
**  the  true  peak  pierces  I"^ 


^  l.e.f  ••  running  water." 

"I.e.,  his  consort.    Conf.  Sect.  LXXX,  Note  5. 

^  Oto-tachihana-hime  no  mikoto.     (See  Sect,  XCII,  Note  3.) 

*  Written  with  tlio  huuiblo  character  ^,  literally  ••concubine." 
*I.t'.,  '•  instead  of  thee,  the  rrince." 

*  More  literally,  "tiuish  the  government. " 

7  Or  ••  mats."  But  the  same  word  is  used  as  that  which  must  be  translated 
**  rugs  "  immediately  below. 

^  This  Song  gives  much  trouble  to  the  commentators,  whose  remarks  (to  be 
found  in  Motowori's  •'  Commentary."  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  67-9,  and  Moribe*B  "  Idzu  no 
Koto-lVaki "  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  G-9)  should  be  consulted  by  the  student  desirous  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  his  own.  The  general  pur|X)rt  of  the  i>oem  is  of  course  to  allude  to 
Yamato-takc's  adventure  on  the  bni-ning  moor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  love 
which  bound  him  and  his  consort  together  ;  but  almost  each  individual  line  ofifers 
matter  for  doubt.  Thus  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Verb  tuhiihi^  here  rendered 
**  enquired  of"  (/.«?.,  utteniie*!  upon  q.d.,  by  the  Knipress),  should  not  ratlier  be 
given  the  word  "  ihou  "  as  Subject,  in  which  cise  the  signification  would  be  "  thou 
who  enquiredst  of  [i.e.  wooedst] ."  The  word  u..vd  for  '*  thou  "  is  the  Honorific 
equivalent  of  that  Trououn,  signifying  literally  "  priiuse."  Moribe  disputes  the 
propriety  of  considering  Sagamu  in  this  place  as  the  name  of  a  province ;  and  the 


_-.-'-»fi 
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So  BQven  dnya  afterwards  tlie  Empress's  august  comb  drifted  onto 
tlie  Eea-beach, — which  comb  was  TiirlhwitL  tnkcu  aud  placed  id  oh  auguitt 
maasolcam  which  was  made. 

[sect.    LXXXV. — EMPEROR   KEI-kO    (pART   X. — YAMATO-TAKE    SLATS 
THR    DEITT   OF   THE    ASHIG;VHA   PAas),] 

When,  having  thence  penetrated  on  and  Btibdued  all  the  savage 
Yemifihi'  and  likewise  pacified  oil  the  savage  Deities  of  the  motiDtBins 
and  rivers,  he  wna  retiiriiiiig  ap  [to  the  capital] ,  he,  on  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  Aehigara  Pitss,^  was  eating  his  aiiguet  provisiuns,  when  the  Bcit^ 
of  the  paBS,  transformed  into  a  white  doer,  came  and  stood  [hefore 
him].  Then  forthwith,  on  his  waiting'  and  striking  [the  dcor]  with  a 
scrap  of  wild  chive,*  [the  deer]  was  hit  in  the  eye  and  struck  dead. 
So,  moonting  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  he  sighed  three  times  and  spoke, 
raying:  "  Aihuma  ha  ya !"*  So  that  land  ia  called  by  the  name  of 
Adznnia. 


void  irRn«(n<  A  I.  here  trail  slated  "  where  the  tioe  peak  pieroes"  (Mt.  Fuji  Wug 
by  some  Bupposed  to  be  tbus  alluded  to)  la  □(  very  doubtful  inter protabou.  Uoto- 
wori  tells  aa  that  the  final  Furtiolee  ha  vw,  rendered  by  the  initial  lutcrjectiau 
"  Ob,"  ehould  here  be  niiderstood  as  an  elclsmaliau  of  grief,  a  i^igntGcation  more 
forcible  tbau  tbat  which  ni^nall;  beloii;;H  to  them.  Finall;  Moribe  points  out  that 
the  Song  does  not  euit  tha  oouteit  in  wliiefa  it  is  found,  and  haa  probably  been 
trrcneously  inserted  here  insleod  of  in  fui  eiuiier  portion  of  the  text. 

'Tbis  is  the  traditional  ancient  reading  of  vhat  ia  according  to.the  modern 
pronuuciation  IVru,  while  the  Chinese  characters  R  ^J.  witli  which  the  name  is 
■written,  signify  "  Prawn  Barbarians,"  in  allusion  (if  Motowori  may  be  truated)  to 
the  lung  beardt)  which  mnke  tlieir  facea  resemble  a  pranu's  head.  The  hatiy 
harbariana  known  to  Engliah  readera  as  Aimi,  and  nhose  name  of  I'eio  is  applied 
hy  the  JapaueGs  to  the  northernmost  large  inland  of  the  Japanese  Aruhjpelago, 
which  ia  itill  chiedy  tenanted  by  them,  are  almost  certainly  here  referred  to,  In 
ancient  times  they  inhabited  a  great  part  of  the  Main  Inland  of  Japan.  Tbe 
traoslator  may  add  that  the  genuineness  of  the  ao-cuUed  ancient  reading  "  y.'wiuiW  " 
appears  to  him  doubtful.  The  name  known  to  the  people  themselves,  and  which 
apparently  can  le  traced  as  far  as  Kamschalka,  ia  Yr:o. 

^Aifhigara-taka,  one  ol  the  pasaea  from  Bagomi  into  Suruga  leading  towards 
Mooot  Fuji. 

■I.e.,  lying  in  ambush. 

'Nira,  the  AlUun  mlaruin. 

*/.«.,  "Ohi  my  wUot"  Adiitma  m  stiU  used  as  a  poetical  deslgnatiou  ol 
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Tunc  Hera  Miyazn  angusto  cantni  respondit,  dioens : 
'^  Alts  resplcndentis  solis  anguste  puer  I 
^*  Placid^  administrationem  facieus  mi  magne 
**  domiue !  Benovatis  annis  vcnientibus  et 
*'  cfflaentibiis,  renovate  Iudsb  enut  vcDieudo 
**  et  effluendo.  Sane,  sane,  dum  te  im- 
'*  patienter  cxspecto,  luua  suaptc  surgit  in 
"  or  A  veli  quod  ego  iuduo  I"* 
Quare  tunc  [iiic]  coivit  [cum  ilia] ,  after  wbich,  placing  in  Princess 

Miyazu's  house  his  august  sword  '*  the  Grass* Quelling  Sabre,*'  he  went 

forth'  to  take  the  Deity  of  [Mount]  Ibuki.*' 


[sect.     LXXXVIII. — EMPEROR     KEI-Ko     (PART    XIII. — YAMATO-TAKE 
MEETS   THE    DEITY   OF   MOUNT   IBUKi).] 

Hereupon  he  said :    **  As  for  the  Deity  of  this  mountain,  I  will 


to  denote  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  trunk,  or  riithcr  the  stem  of  some  delicate  plant  or 
grass  which  falls  beneath  the  sickle  of  the  mower  on  Mount  Eagu  in  Heaven,  or,  as 
it  may  better  bo  anderstooJ,  on  the  Heavenly  Mount  Eagu  [in  Yamatoj .  **  Ooard- 
shaped"  is  the  tranulation  of  him-kata  no  or  hisa-gata  no,  the  Pillow- Word  for 
**  heaven."  Its  meaning  is  di!=>puted,  bat  Mabuchi  in  his  *'  Dictionary  of  Pillow- 
Words  '*  and  Mutowori  agree  in  giving  to  it  the  sense  here  adopted  (see  the  aboTO- 
mentioned  paper  "  On  the  Use  of  Pillow- Words,  etc.,"  p.  81). 

^The  total  senile  of  this  Song  is  quite  plain. — In  the  first  lines  of  it  the  Prince 
is  addressed  as  if  ho  were  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  words  placide  adminhtra' 
tionem  facicns  represent  the  Japanese  yaKumishinhi^  the  Pillow-Word  for  tea  ga 
oho-kimij  *'  my  great  lord."  Elsewhere  the  Englibh  rendering  **  who  tranquilly 
carries  on  the  govtanment ''  has  been  adopted.  The  word  aratama  nOf  rendered 
by  the  Adjective  n'«(»raf/«,  is  the  Pillow- Word  for  '*  sun,"  *'  moon"  and  "  year,"  and 
is  of  not  quite  certain  import.  Tlie  interpretation  here  adopted  has,  however,  for 
it  the  weight  of  probability  and  of  native  authority,  Mabuchi  in  his  *' Dictiouaiy 
of  Pillow- Words  "  deriving  it  from  the  Verb  aratamaru^  *'  to  be  renewed." 

'^Tho  characters  in  the  text  might  also  be  rendered  '*ho  made  a  progress,**  as 
they  are  those  only  properly  applied  to  the  movements  of  a  reigning  sovereign. 
Her.^  and  elt=?owhere,  howevor,  they  are  used  in  speaking  of  Yamato<take.  (Gonf. 
Sect.  LXXX,  Note  5.) 

^  On  the  frontier  of  Afumi  (Omi)  and  Mino.  Ihuki  seems  to  signify  **  blowing/* 
in  allusion,  it  is  said,  to  the  pestilential  breath  or  influence  of  the  god  by  whom  the 
place  was  tenanted.    The  word  rendered  ''  ^fount  '*  is  supplied  by  the  editor  of  1687. 
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*'  eimply  take  him  empty-hnnded,"'— and  was  ascending  the  moautain, 
'n'iieD  tliere  met  him  on  the  mountain -side  a  white  boai'  ivhone  size 
was  like  Euto  that  of  a  hull.'  Then  he  lifted  np  words,'  and  said : 
"  This  creature  that  is  transformed  into  a  'wliite  boar  miiet  be  a  mes- 
"  senger  from  the  Deity,*  Though  I  slay  it  not  now,  I  will  slay  it 
"  when  I  return," — and  [so  paying,]  nscended.  Thereupon  tlie  Deity 
caused  heavy  iee-rain°  to  fall,  striking  and  perplexing  His  Augustnesa 
"Yamato-take.  (This  creature  tronsformeil  into  a  irbite  bonr  was  not  a  measeoga! 
from  the  Dtilj."  but  the  verj  Deity  in  perHon,  Oniag  to  the  HItiug  up  of  words, 
]iB  appeared  and  misled  [Yainato-take."])  So  when,  on  deacecdiug  back,  h6 
reached  the  fresb  spring  of  Tama-kura-bo'  and  rested  there,  his  angnet 
lieart  awoke  somewhat,^  Bo  that  fresh  spring  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  fresh  spring  of  Wi-same. 

[sect.    LXSXES. — EMFEBOR   KBI-EO    (PAET   XIV. — tAJEATO-TAKB 

BIOSENB   AND    DIES).] 

VTben  he  departed  thence  and  reached  the  moor  of  Tag!,'  he  said  : 

'/.«,,  withoot  wiiapons,  auJ  HpecJAnaUy  without  the  magic  sword  nhioh  he  had 
lett  behind  in  Prmc^aa  Miyazu's  hoUE«. 

'  Or  ■■  on."  or  "  eow,"  the  original  word  not  dJRtiiigulahing  botween  the  seieB. 

'  The  JspanEHe  osjiresBion  hntu-age  iliile,  here  rendered  "  lifted  up  worilB,"  »ery 
trequcTitly  has  the  eiftiifiuation  of  "  lifting  up  a  jitayei "  to  soiue  superhuman  being. 
In  this  puBHBKe,  however,  it  convoys  no  more  thnn  ita  proper  etymological  meaning, 

*Tiz.,  the  god  <if  Meant  Ihoki. 

'Perhapa  "  hail "  ma;  be  intended  by  this  QxpreBsion,  and  bo  Motowori  deeidea. 
But  thia  iutorpretttlion  oJ  the  term  aeema  to  agree  less  well  with  the  Song  in  Sect, 
CXLII. 

'  The  commentatota  dteagree  as  to  whether  thie  note  ahonld  or  choald  not  La 
considered  to  form  part  of  the  original  text.  Mutowori  so  considers  it.  Ha 
huH'ever,  in  the  opinion  □[  the  traiulatur,  is  not  happy  in  hie  alteration  ol  tha 
A'liiiii  rending  giveii  hy  the  eilitor  of  1G8T,  which  Intterhiis  accordingly  been  followed 
in  thi!  English  version. 

'  The  literal  meaning  of  this  name  ie  "  jewel-a tore- tribe  ;"  bat  complete 
iincertninty  attochei  both  to  the  etymology  af  the  word  and  to  the  position  of  the 
gilaee,     Tlie  first  printed  edition  haa  Taimi-kahi-bf. 

"He  had  been  misled  and  dS7.eH,  hut  now  came  to  himself  again.  Thenee, 
necutding  to  lije  etymology  of  our  author,  tiie  natno  of  Wi-tamt,  which  aignifiea 
"dwelling  (resting)  and  awaking,"  given le  the Bprtng. 

'  Tai/l-iui.     We  might,  following  the  Chinese  chntaeterji,  translate  thna  :  ■>  uii 
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Whereas  my  heart  always  felt  like  flyiqg  through  the  sky,  my  legs  aro 
now  unable  to  walk.    They  have  become  radder- shaped.*''   So  that  place 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Tagi.     Owing  to  his  being  very  weary  with 
progressing  a  little  further  beyond  that  place,  he  lent  upon  an  august 
staff  to  walk  a  little.     So  that  place  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Tsuwe- 
tsuki   pass.'     On  arriving  at  the  single  pine-tree  on   Cape  Wotsu,*  an 
august  sword,  which  he  had  forgotten  at  that  place  before  when  augustly 
eating,^  was  still  [there]  not  lost.     Then  he  augustly  sang,  saying : 
**  0  mine  elder  brother,  the  single  pine-tree 
**  that  art  on  Cape  Wotsu  which  directly 
"  faces  Wohari !     If  thou,  single  pine-tree  1 
**  wert  a  person,  I  would  gird  [my]  sword 
**  [upon   thee],    I  would  clothe  thee  with 
**  [my]    garments,- — 0  mine  elder  brother, 
**  the  single  pine-tree  !"** 
When  he  departed  thence  and  reached  the  village  of  Mihe,^  he  again 
said :  **  My  legs  are  like  three- fold  crooks,®  and  very  weary."  So  that  place 


arrived  on  the  Moor  of  Tagi."  But  the  character  Jt  has  in  tliis  context  scarcely 
any  meaning.  The  real  etymolog}'  of  Tani  (in  claRsical  and  modern  parlance  tmJti 
ivithout  the  nigorl)  is  '*  rapid  "  or  "  waterfall,"  the  cascade  formeil  by  the  River 
Yu-ro  in  Mino  being  alluded  to.  The  derivation  in  the  next  sentence  of  the 
text  from  tagishi,  supposed  to  mean  "  a  rudder."  is  a  mere  fancy. 

"The  word  here  renJored  "  rnddcr  "  is  tagitfhi,  which  is  written  phonetically 
and  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  a  few  rroi>er  Names  of  doubtful  import. 
There  is  however  some  probability  in  favour  of  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  the 
native  commentators. 

^Tzuwe-tstihi-zakat  i.e.,  "  the  pass  of  leaning  on  a  staff."  It  is  in  the  province 
of  Ise  between  Yokaichi  and  Ishi-yakushi. 

*  Wotsu-no-saki,  in  the  province  of  Ise.  The  name  probably  signifies  **  harbour 
of  the  mountain  declivity." 

'The  former  portion  of  the  text  tells  us  nothing  cither  of  the  meal  or  of  the 
Bword  here  mentioned. 

^  This  quaintly  simple  and  apparently  ver^'  ancient  poem  needs  no  elucidation. 

"In  Ise.     Mi-he  signifies  '*  three-fold." 

^This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  text.  Motowori  thinks,  however,  that  we 
should  luider^^tand  that  there  were  various  swellings  on  his  legs,  such  as  would  be 
produced  if  the  hmb  were  tightly  tied  round  with  cord  in  three  places. 
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was  called  by  the  name  of  Mihe.   When  he  departed  thence  and  reached 
the  Moor  of  Nobo,'  he,  regretting  ^  [his  native]  land,^^  sang,  saying : 
*<As  for  Yamato,    the  most  secladed    of 
'Mauds — ^Yamato,     retired    behind    Mount 
*'  Awogaki  encompassing  it  with  its  folds,  is 
"  delightful.'*" 


^  Nobo-nu  in  the  province  of  Ise.  The  name  seems  to  signify  **  the  moor  of 
mounting." 

^^Tbe  Cliinese  character  here  used  signifies  simply  "  thinking  of  ;*'  bnt  in  such 
a  context  its  common  Japanese  interpretation  is  **  loving  '*  or  **  regretting,**  and 
tio  Motowori  means  ns  to  understand  it  when  he  reads  ihinuhathite, 

11  Viz.,  Yamato. 

1^  This  Song  and  the  two  following  form  bat  one  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Chro- 
nicles/' where  they  appear  with  several  verbal  differences,  and  are  attributed,  not 
to  the  Prince,  bat  to  his  father  the  Emperor.  Moribe  decides  that  in  the  latter 
particular  the  text  of  these  "  Kecords  **  gives  the  preferable  aocoant,  but  that  the 
'*  Chronicles  "  arc  right  in  making  the  three  Songs  one  continuous  poem.  The 
expression  ''  this  Song  is  a  Land-Begretting  Song **  strongly  supports  this  view; 
for,  though  we  might  also  render  in  the  Plural  *'  these  Songs  are,  etc.,**  suoh  a 
translation  would  be  less  uataral,  as  in  similar  cases  the  numeral  is  used,  thus 
'*  these  two  Songs  are,  etc."  The  expression  "  this  is  an  Incomplete  Song**  points 
as  decidedly  to  some  mutilation  of  the  original  document,  from  which  the  compiler 
of  the  "  Eecords  "  copied  this  passage.  Taking  then  the  three  Songs  as  one,  the 
entire  drift  is  that  of  a  pflean  on  Yamato,  the  poet's  native  land,  i^hioh  he  could 
not  hope  ever  to  see  again  :— Commencing  by  praising  its  still  seclusion  as  it  lies 
there  behind  its  barrier  of  protecting  mountains,  he  goes  on  to  mention  the  rural 
pleasures  enjoyed  by  those  who,  wandering  over  the  hill-sides,  deck  their  hair 
with  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers.  For  himself  indeed  these  delights  are  no 
more ;  ''  but,"  says  he,  **  do  you,  ye  children  full  of  health  and  happiness  I  pursue 
''  your  innocent  enjoyment  I  "  In  conclusion  he  lovingly  apostrophises  the  clouds 
which,  rising  up  from  the  south-west,  are,  as  it  were,  messengers  from  home.- 
The  word  vuthoroha,  rendered  "secluded,"  is  a  great  crux  to  the  commentators, 
and  Motowori's  "Examination  of  the  Synonyms  of  Japan,**  pp.  17-18,  and 
Moribe's  '' Idzu  no  Koto  Waki"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  31,  should  be  consulted  by 
the  student  dcsu'ous  of  forming  his  own  opinion  on  the  point.  Another 
apparent  difhculty  is  the  word  gomoreru,  whose  position  in  the  sentence 
]\loto\vori  seems  to  have  misunderstood.  By  following  Moribe,  and  taking  it  as 
compounded  with  the  word  Atcoyaki-yama  into  Awogaki-yama^gomoreru  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes,  and  wo  arc  Ukewise  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supposing 
anything  so  highly  improbable  as  that  the  Verb  komoreru^  when  not  compounded, 
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Again  he  Bang,  eayiug : 

"  Let  tbose  whoso  life  may  be  complete  stick 
"  [JQ  their  hair]  as  a  bead-dresa  the  leaves 
"  of  the  bear-oak  from  Mount  Hcgnri, — 
"those  childrcu  I" 

This  Song  is  a  Loud- Regretting  Song."    Again  he  sang,  saying: 
"How  Bweett    ah  I    from  the  direction  of 
"  home  clonds  are  risiug  and  coining  I" 

This  is  an  Incomplete  Song."  At  this  time,  bia  august  sicknaBi 
was  very  urgent.     Then,  he  ssng  angustly,  snying : 

"  Tbe  aabre-eword  which  I  placed  at  the 
"  maiden's  bed-side  alas  I  that  sword!"" 

As  soon  as  he  bad  finished  singing,  he  died.  Then  a  coorier  was 
despatched  [to  tbe  Heavenly  Sovereign.] 

[sect.    XC. — EUPEROR    KEI-EO  (PART  XV. — YAMATO-TAEE   TOBHS  IHTO 
A    WHITE   bird).] 

Thereupon    [his]    Empresses'  and  likewise  [his]  augnst  children, 

sLonldhave  comnionced  with  a  nifiori'eA  Hj-Uable.  "  Complete"  sienifiet "  healthj." 
Mount  Hegnri  is  prpcedecl  In  tlie  originnl  by  tatamikomo  (Uoribc  readi  talmni- 
iomo  with  tlie  nigori),  a  FillovAVoid  nhoBo  import  in  diHpated.  In  any  mm, 
being  a  puiiniu);  one.  it  cannot  lie  tranrilutiiJ.  For  tbe  "  bear-oak  "  see  Seet. 
LXXJI,  Note  19.  ^ful'il>e  labourn.  but  without  Bucceaa,  to  prove  tbat  "come,"  tha 
last  word  of  the  tranHlation,  ciguities  "go,"  and  imspneB  tbat  tbe  prinoe  ia  as- 
preBEing  bis  envj'  of  tbe  cloudu  wbicb  aie  rising  and  going  off  in  the  diraction  id 
the  Lome  irbicb  he  will  never  revisit. 

"  I.e.,  e,  Song  ot  loving  regret  for  Iiia  native  land. 

It  ■'  Ineomplete  Song  "  must  bo  understood  as  tbe  designation  of  a  poem  ot  a 
certain  number  of  lines,  viz.,  three,  and  was  probably  given  by  conpariaon  with  the 
greater  length  of  poetical  potnpoaitions  in  general. 

u  Tills  poem  is  an  eiclamation  of  di«tre!<a  at  the  thooght  of  the  snord  irhidi 
he  hod  left  with  bin  mistress  Princess  Miyazu  aud  which,  ii  he  hod  bod  it  with  Um. 
would  doubtless  bare  preserved  him  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  god  of  Uonnt 
Ibnki,  which  nero  tbe  beginning  of  bis  eod.— "  Sabrc-sword  "  (Ifvru^'  no  tacAi)  ia 
a  curious  exprcHsiun,  which  Motowori  interprets  as  signifying  "sharp  nracd," 
while  Moribe  thinks  it  meana  ■■  Jouble-cd(jeil  sword." 

>/.(.,  wives.  It  will  bo  remembered  tbat  the  historian  haUtnallj  mentlcoa 
Yamato-take  as  if  he  had  been  Emperor. 
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who  dwelt  in  Yamato,  all  went  down ',  and  built  an  august  mausoleum, 
and)  forthwith  crawling  hither  and  thither  in  the  rice-fields  encompass- 
ing [the  mausoleum] ,  sobbed  out  a  Song,  saying  : 

''  The  Dioscorea  quinqueloba  crawling  hither 
**  and  thither  among  the  rice-stubble,  among 
'^  the  rice-stubble  in  the  rice-fields  encom- 
**  passing  [the  mausoleum]      .     .     .     •*'' 
Thereupon  [the  dead  prince] ,  turning  into  a  white  dotterel^  eight 
fathoms    [long],  and  soaring  up  to  Heaven,  flew  off  towards   the  shore 
Then  the  Empresses  and  likewise  the  august  children,  though  they  tore 
their  feet  treading  on  the  stubble  of  the  bamboo-grass,  forgot  the  pain, 
and  pursued  him  with  lamentations.    At  that  time  they  sang,  saying  : 
'*  Our  loins  are  impeded  in  the  plain  [over- 
**  grown  with]  short  bamboo-grass.   We  are 
<* not  going  through   the  sky,  but   oh!  we 
**  are  on  foot.*'* 

^Q.d.t  to  the  land  of  Ise. 

3  The  drift  of  the  Song  is  a  comparison  of  the  helpless  wanderings  of  the 
mourners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  to  the  conyolntions  of  the  Dioscorea 
quinqueloba  (a  creeping  plant)  growing  among  the  rice  in  the  adjacent  fields.  Bnt 
there  are  evidently  some  lines  omitted.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  elegant  verses 
conjecturally  supplied  by  Moribe,  the  entire  translation  would  run  thus :  *'  The 
''  Vioacorea  quinqueloba  crawls  hither  and  thither  among  the  rice-stubble,  among 
"  the  rice-stubble  in  the  rice-fields  encompassing  [the  mausoleum] ;  but  though, 
''  like  it,  we  crawl  bither  and  thither  and  weep  and  speak  to  thee,  thou  answerest 
"  not  a  word." — Moribe  supposes  this  poem  to  be  the  Empress's  composition,  and 
the  following  three  to  have  proceeded  from  the  children. 

^  As  usual  when  the  word  chidori  (defined^  as  *'  any  kind  of  dotterel,  plover  or 
sandpiper  ")  is  used,  it  is  doubtful  what  bud  is  really  intended.  At  the  end  of  this 
Section  we  are  told  that  the  Mausoleum  was  called  the  "  Mausoleum  of  the  White 
Bird  (jg  j^)."  Specifically,  however,  these  characters  are  used  with  their  Sinico- 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  haku-chd  as  the  name  of  the  swan.  But  as  swans  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  these  "  Becords,"  and  as  moreover  their  habits  are  not 
such  as  to  accord  with  the  legend  here  narrated,  it  will  perhaps  be  safer  to  retain 
*'  dotterel "  in  the  translation.    "  Heron  '*  also  has  been  suggested. 

B The  signification  of  this  Song  is :  "It  is  easy  enough  for  thee,  thou  bird- 
"  spirit  I  to  fly  through  the  air.  But  remember  that  we  are  on  foot,  and  that  our 
"  feet  are  getting  torn  by  the  short  stubble  of  the  bamboo-grass  {Damhiisa  s/tino.)** 
8UP.  VOL.  X. — 88. 
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Again  when  they  entered  the  isalt  Bca,^  and  suffered  as  they  went» 
they  sang,  saying  : 

**  As  wc  go  through   the  sea,  our  loins  are 
**  impeded, — tottering  in  the  sea  like  herhs 
**  growing  in  a  great  river-bed."^ 
Again  when  [the  bird]  iiew  and  perched  on  the  seaside,  they  sang, 
saying  : 

**  The  dotterel  of  the  beach  goes  not  on  the 
**  beach,  but  follows  the  seaside."** 
These  four  Songs  were  all  sung  at  [Yamiito- take's]  august  interment. 
So  to  the  present  day  these  Songs  are  sung  at  the  great  august  inter- 
ment of  a  Heavenly  Sovereign.  So  [the  bird],  flew  off  from  that 
country,'  and  stopped  at  Shiki  in  the  land  of  Kafnehi.*^  So  they  made 
an  august  mausoleum  there,  and  laid   [Yamato-tnke]    to  rest."     Forth- 

•Wlieu  the  bird  How  over  the  aca,  they  too  waded  after  it  through  tlic  waves. 

"The  si^Tiilication  of  the  Song  is:  "  As  wc  pui-sue  thee  through  the  sea,  we 
"  sink  iu  the  waves  up  to  our  middles,  and  totter  Hke  the  water-plants  against 
*•  which  strikes  the  current  of  a  gnat  river." — The  word  wu-f-i/Mxa,  lit.  "  herbs 
planted/'  is  curious  ;  but  it  simply  means  "  herbs  growing,*'  as  in  the  translation 
{coiif,  our  word  ''plant  ").  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  in  the  original  highly 
elliptical. 

^The  point  of  this  Song  seems  to  rest  on  a  delicate  distinction  between  the  words 
hamoy  "  beach  "  and  Uo^  "  seaside,"  which  docs  not  obtain  in  the  later  Japanese 
language  any  more  than  it  docs  in  English.  Both  hama  and  iso^  *'  beach  *'  and 
*'  seaside,"  denote  the  boundary-line  between  sea  and  land  ;  but  wo  must  suppose 
with  the  conmientators  that,  while  the  former  was  used  with  special  reference  to 
the  land,  the  latter  considered  the  idea  (so  to  speak)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sea.  The  import  of  the  Song  is  therefore  to  upbraid  the  bird  for  flymg  over  the 
waves  instead  of  flying  along  the  adjacent  shore. 

^I.e.j  says  Motowori,  from  Ise. 

^^Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Shiki  in  Yamato,  which  is  \iiitten  with 
different  phonetic  characters. 

^^The  Verb  used  in  the  original  is  nhiihumeni^  **  to  repress,"  "to  qniet,"  *•  to 
lay,"  •' to  establish,"  hence  "to  build  a  temple  to  a  god,"  "  to  worship."  The 
grammatical  vagueness  of  the  Japanese  language  helps  in  all  this  passage  to  pre- 
serve the  connection  of  ideas  in  a  manner  which  it  is  difficult  to  render  in  an 
English  translation.  Using  no  pronouns,  it  does  nr>t  require  to  specialise  in  each 
instance  whether  it  is  the  bird  that  is  meant,  or  Yaniato-take,  but  the  two  are  con- 
founded together  iu  language  as  they  were  in  thought. 
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witli  that  angust  mausoleam  nns  cnlied  by  the  name  of  the  "  August* 
SlauBoleum  of  the  White-Bird."  Nevertheless  the  biril  soared  up  thenee 
to  fifAven  agiiiu,  anil  fiew  away. 

[sect.    XCl. — EMPEBOR    KEI-KO     (PABT    SVI. — TAMATO-TAKE'S 


During  all  the  time  tliat  this  [Piiuce]  His  Augustiiess  Yamato-tftke 
went  about  pacifying  comitriBs,  Nana-tsulift-hftgi,'  ancestor  of  the  Suze- 
rains of  Kume,*  always  followed  and  respectfully  served  bim  as  butler. 


[sect.     XCII, — EMPEROa    KEI-Kr}     {pART   XVII. — YAMATO-TAKE's 
DEBCENDANT9).i 

This  [Prince]  His  AugnetuGt«B  Yamato-tako  wedded  Her  August- 
uess  Princess  Fulaji-no-iri,'  dnnghter  of  the  Honveoly  Sovereign  Ikume, 
Hud  begot  an  august  child  :  Hie  AuguatneKs  Tarashi-oaka-tsu-hiko '  (one 
Deitj).  AgHiu.weddingHerAngustueBBprincesB  Oto-tachibana ' who  [after- 
wards] entered  the  sea,*  he  begot  an  angust  child:   King  Waka-take' 

^Shira-tari  no  mimiaki.  According  to  the  parallel  passage  ot  the  "  Chro- 
niolcfl,"  it  was  not  ciil?  tbia  tomb  in  Eafucki,  bnt  the  previounijr  meationed  tomb 
at  Nobciaa,  und  also  another  in  Yamalo,  which  were  Bevemlly  known  hj  this 
ddsignation. 

'ThB  name  aignitiea  "  aeven-grasp  aliiiia,"  impljing  tliat  the  wortbj  hare 
mentioned  wan  so  big  and  strong  as  to  liaie  abins  seven  hnud-breailthB  in  length. 
For  the  use  of  thu  word  "  gra<p  "  as  a  mQasaro  of  length,  see  Beet.  VtU,  Note  1. 

'This  familj  has  already  been  manlionod  at  the  end  ot  Seot.  XXXIV,  aa 
descended  (rum  Ama-lsu-knme  no  Mikoto,  one  of  the  compauiona  of  the  Emperor 
Jim-mu'a  grntidfather  on  the  occaaiuii  of  his  descent  from  HeaTen.  Bot  see  Note 
7  to  that  Sect,  for  tlie  probable  mintakc  with  regard  to  tbe  origin  ot  the  name. 

'For  this  name  see  Sect.  LXIX,  Kote  S4. 

'I,t.,  "  the  perfect  middle  prince,"  a  name  which  is  jaetiSed  bj  the  genealogy 
aa  given  in  the  "  ChronicleB,"  where  he  ia  mentioned  aa  the  second  ol.three  aona 
borne  Ijy  this  princesB. 

'OtO't-ichibnnn-hime  )io  mikoio.  Olo  signiGes  "younger  [sister],"  and  todht • 
liana  is  the  name  ot  the  orange. 

'See  the  story  in  Sect.  LXXSIV. 

^Wata-tuke  ho  mi  to.    Thia  name  aigniGes. "  jonng  brave." 
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(oneDeitj).  Again, TCeddiog Princess  Fut!^i,'<]aagliterof  Olio-tamn-wske/ 
ancestor  of  tbe  Rulers  of  the  Laad  of  YasQ  in  Ckika-tsu-Afnmi,'  he  begot 
an  an  gust  child  :  King  In  e-yori- wake"  (oncDcily).  Again  wedding  PrineesB 
Oho-kibi-takc,"  younger  sister  of  Take-hlko,  [ancestor  of  the]  Grandees 
of  Kibi,"  he  begot  an  august  child ;  King  Take-kaliiko"  (one  Deity).  Again, 
wedding  Princess  Kuknma-mori  of  Yaraashiro,^  he  begot  an  angast 
child,  King  ABlii-kagnmi-wake"  (one  Deilj).  A  child  by  another  wife 
was  Ein^  Okinaga-ta-wnkc,^'  Altogether  tlie  entire  [number]  of  the 
august  children  of  His  Augustness  Yamalo-take  nns  six  Deities.  So 
His  Augustness  Tarashi-Daka-tsa-hiko  [was  he  who  aftorwards]  mled 
the  Empire.  The  next,  King  Ine-yori-wake  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dakes 
of  Inukanii^  anilof  tbe  Dukes  of  TakeW.)"     Tbe  next.   King    Talce-kahiko 


' t'utifji-kiiiir.     Signification  obscuro.    Futaji  mny  be  tlie  name  of  a  plaiw. 

'If  Tamu  ia,  as  Motowoii  sonuitie!!,  the  name  of  a  place,  this  peisonal  name 
aigniGes  '■  Great  Lord  of  Tumu.'' 

'Chika-fu-Afumi  iiii  Ynati  no  liiini  no  lahjanuko.  For  Yam  see  Seat.  LXII, 
Note  G2. 

'Ine-ynri-KaJte  no  mika.    Tbia  name  probablj  eigiiifim  "  rice-good-lord." 

'"'Oho-kibi-lakf.-bimf.  Oho  fignifies  ■'  great."  For  the  other  two  eleraente  of 
the  compound  nee  next  Note. 

"The  text  lias  A'lbi'itoQinf  Trut^-'fitro,  an  if  this  worthy  bad  been  hiniaelttbe 
"  Qrandoe  of  Kil>i,"  Motonoii  however  compares  the  commeaeement  of  Sect. 
LXXXU  (Note*  3  and  3),  auJ  tupplios  the  words  "  ancestor  of."  Kibi  ia  of  oonrae 
the  province  ol  Clint  nsme  (the  modem,  Bi^en,  Bitchifi,  and  Bingo),  and  tafit 
■ignifies  "  brave." 

"Tafte-lMftito  HO  iHiio.  Take  Bignifiw  "brave,"  );ahiito  ia  either  "egg"  or 
"  cocouti,"  or  else  perhaps  a  cormption  of  nomn  otlier  word. 

"yamiuliiro  iin  KHkuiim-jiiori-hime.  This  name  is  obscure.  Motoirori  Identifies 
Eukiima  nith  a  pliice  cfiUcd  Kiirikuina,  and  iitori  is  probably  the Terb  "  to  gnard." 

" Aibl-kagami-viiki!  no  miko.  This  name  is  writti'n  with  characters  ugni^ing 
"  foot-mtmir- [lord ' ." 

'^Otlmifla-tii-iciikf  nn  miko.  This  name  is  oljscarc.  Motowori  believei  Oki- 
naga  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Atiiini,  but  has  no  explanation  to  offer  of  la. 

^'Inukami  no  kiiiii.  lunkami  is  the  name  nf  a  district  in  Afomi.  Itasignifiea- 
tiun  is  not  clear. 

" Tulel-  no  kiini.     Tuhd-e  bccnine  the  name  of  a  place  lo  Idaiimo,  bat  it 
criminally  signified '' brnvu  trilic,"  the  f;tmity  having,  as  in  so  manj  oClicr  ea 
given  its  name  to  the  place  uf  it!<  residence,  instead  of  being  called  aflRr  tbe  laltor. 
Bee  the  origin  of  thcname,  given  in  Motowori'8CommentarT,Tcd.IXIX,^.W4a.  J 
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(was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bakes  of  Aya  in  Sanugi,^  the  Dokes  of  Wake  m  lyo,^ 
the  Lords  of  Towo,>»  the  Headmen  of  Mafla**  and  the  Lords  of  Miyaji.)**  King 
Ashi-kagami-wake  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lords  of  Eamaknra,^  the  Dukes  of 
Wodzu,^  the  Lords  of  Ihashiross  and  the  Lords  of  Fakita.)^  The  child  of  the 
next,  King  Okinaga-ta-wake  was  King  Kuhimata-naga-hiko.*^  This 
King's  children  were  :  Her  AagnstneBS  Princess  Ihina-ma-garo,*^  next 
Okinaga-ma-waka-naka-tsu-hime,**  next  Oto-hime*'  (three  Deities).  So 
the  above  mentioned  King  Waka-take  wedded  Princess  Ihinu-ma-garo, 

^^  Sanugi  no  Aya  no  kimi.  For  Sanugi  see  Sect.  V,  Note  6.  Aya  is  a  district 
in  the  province  ;  the  name  is  of  donbtfol  origin. 

^^lyonowake  no  kimi.  For  lyo  see  Sect.  V,  Note  4.  (The  text  here  has 
Ise  for  lyo,  and  the  word  wake  is  missing,  bnt  Motowori's  emendation  may  be 
accepted.)     Wake  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  lyo. 

20  Towo  no  wake.    Of  Towo  nothing  is  known. 

2^  Masa  no  obito.     Of  Ma»a  nothing  is  known. 

^  Miyaji  (^  j^)  no  wake.  This  is  Motowori's  ingenious  emendation  of  the 
characters  in  the  text,  ^  '^ ,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  family  name. 
Miyaji  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  province  of  Mikaha,  and  signifies  **  temple 
road." 

^  Kamakura  no  wake.  Eamakura  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Salami,  which  became  famous  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  site  of  an  im* 
mense  town, — the  capital  of  the  Shoguns,  and  the  centre  of  the  feudalism 
which  then  ruled  Japan.  The  import  of  the  name  (literally  •*  sickle-store ") 
is  not  clear,   though   it  has  been  fancifully  explained  by  native  etymologists. 

2*  Wodzu  no  kimi.  The  words  no  kimi  are  supplied  by  Motowori,  this  name 
and  the  next  being  in  the  text  run  into  one.  Wodzu  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Afumi,  and  signifies  "  httle  mart." 

'^Ihashiro  no  wake.  Motowori  sa3's  that  this  Ihashiro  is  not  the  province 
of  that  name,  but  a  place  in  Kishiu.    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

^'Fukita  no  icake.  This  is  but  Motowori's  conjectural  restoration  (founded 
on  a  statement  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former  Ages  ")  of  the  name 
as  given  in  the  text,  jj|  pg. 

^'  Kuhimata-naga-hiko  no  miko.  Kuhimata  (modem  Kumata)  is  the  name  of 
a  place  in  Settsu.    The  signification  is  obscure.    Naga-hiko  means  *'  long  prince.'* 

^ Ihinn-ma-guro-hime,  i.e.,  "quite  black  princess  of  Ihinu,"  the  blackness 
being  doubtless  predicated  of  her  hair.  Ihinu  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Ise,  and 
is  written  with  characters  signifying  **  boiled-rice* moor." 

^For  OkinagaM^  Note  16.  "Viaka  means  "tmly  young."  Naka-Uu- 
hime  means  "  middle  prinoeM,"  v  »  bet  being  the  second  of  three. 


^.Cj       ^viHfy^v  g^mmf^^^^^f^ 
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and  begot  King  Same -iro- oho -naka-tsn-kiko.'^  This  King  wedded 
princess  Shibnnu,^  daughter  of  Shibanu-iri-ki"^  of  Afnmi,  and  begot  a 
child,  Her  Augustncss  Princess  Kaguro."  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Oho-tarashi-hiko  wedded  this  [lady]  Her  Augustness  Princess  Eagaro, 
and  begot  King  Oho -ye"  (one  Deity).  This  King  wedded  his  younger 
half-sister  Queen  Shiro-kane,^  and  begot  children  :  King  Oho-na-gata," 
and  next  Her  Augustness  Oho-nnka-tsu-hime"*  (two  Deities).  So  this 
[lady]  Her  Augustness  Oho-naka-tsu-hime  was  the  august  mother*  of 
King  Kagosaka*^  and  King  Oshikuma.*^ 

[sect.  XCIII. — EMPEROR  KEI-KO  (PART  XVIII. — HIS  AGE  AND  PLACE  OP 

burial).] 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty- seven,  and  his  august  mausoleum  is  above  the  Yamanobe  road.^ 

[sect.  XCIV. — EMPEROR  SEI-MU.] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Wata-tarushi-hiko  dwelt  at  the  palace  of 
Taka-anaho  at  Shiga^  in  Chika-tsu-Afumi  and  ruled  the  empire.     This 

81  See  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  29. 

'^Shibanu-hime.    This  name  is  obscure. 

^Shibunu  iri-ko.    This  nnrnc  is  obscure. 

^Ka-guro'himc,  see  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  28. 

^  For  the  confusion  in  this  portion  of  the  genealogy  see  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  80. 

^Shiro-kane  no  miko.  Shiro-kane  means  '*  silver/*  but  Motowori  suspecta 
corruption  in  the  text. 

^Oho-nagata  no  miko^  i.e.,  ''great  prince  of  Nagata,"  the  latter  being  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Settsu,  signifying  "  long  rice-field." 

^I.f.,  "great  middle  princess." 

^  Literally,  "  ancestress." 

^Or,  "the  King  of  Eagosaka,"  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  Eagosaka  should  or 
should  not  bo  regarded  ns  the  name  of  a  place.  Tlie  etymology  of  the  name  may 
be  kagOy  "  a  stag"  and ^aA'a,  "an  ascent.*'  The  original  form  of  the  name  and 
title  is  Kagoaaka  no  miko. 

*^  Or,  "  the  Eing  of  Oshikuma,"  Onhikuma  no  miko,  Oshikuma  is  a  word  off 
doubtful  etymology. 

iSee  Sect.  LXATH,  Note  1. 

^ Shiga  no  Taht-anaho.  Shiga  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  district,  and  is  off 
uncertain  signification,  as  is  also  Tuka-anajio.  For  Chika-Uu-Afumi  see  Sect. 
XXIX,  Note  20. 
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Heavenly  Sovereigu  wedded  the  Lady  Oljo-tniarft,'  daiigbter  of  Tnke- 
osliiyama-tari-ue,'  aucestor  of  tlie  GmndeeB  of  Hodzumi,'  ftud  begot  an 
Biigust  child :  King  Waka-iinke' (one  Deity).  So  [the  Hen veuly  Sovereign] 
I'aieed  the  Noble  Tuke-uchi'  [to  tlio  offiue  of]  Prime  HJuister,'  deigned 
to  siettle  the  Rulers  of  the  Great  ConutrieB  and  Small  Countries/  and 
likewiee  doigued  to  settle  the  hoaudariea  of  the  various  conntriee,  as 
&ko  the  DeportmcDtal  Lords  of  the  Great  Bepartmeuts  and  Small 
Depai'tments.'  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  iiiuety-five, 
and  his  anguet  mausoleum  ia  at  Tatanami  near  Saki.'^ 

[SECT.    XOV. — EMPEROR   CHIU-AI    (PART   1. — GESEALOSIEb},] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko  dwelt  at  the  palace 
of  Toyora  at  Auado,'  and  likewise  at  the  palaee  of  Kasbihi '  in  THaknehi, 


Olo  aigniliea  "  joungei  [uBter],"   nnd   lakara  i 
taki!  sigDiGeB  "  brave,"  acd  lari  aur 


*OtO'takara  no  iraUun 
"  truanure," 

>  Oihitjama  is  tlie  uome  ol  a  place  ii 
ne  are  HunoriGos  of  Irequoul  occuirence. 

^Hodiumi  m  omi.     See  Sect.  LXI,  Nolo  4. 

'  Wakii-nakf.  no  miko.  This  nnme  is  uf  doabtful  HJgiiificatloii,  and  Motoiraii 
BuspiKtB  that  it  ia  corrupt,  anil  tliat  tliu  true  rending  would  be  Walta'takt,  "  f  aaiig- 

"See  Sect.  LXI,  Nutfi  aS. 

''■X,  S-  Mutowari  tries  to  prove  that  in  the  earliegt  times  tliis  official  title 
wns  simply  an  Hauorifie  NurniLDie  (ortned  by  prefixing  the  Adjective  A,  "  great "  to 
g.nsumsuieread"  Oiiii"  (the  oharactetajgnifies  properly  "atteudant,"  "Bobject.") 
Probably  like  ulhar  "gentile  names"  it  combined  both  charaoters,  and  had  ■ 
tenJentiy  Co  betiome  horeditarj. 

*Oho-kani  vio-huni  no  kuni  no  miyaliuko, 

'Oho-asala  ico-agata  nu  uaala  niuhmzl^'h^Z-IBi^-     f^eir  dutinB  are 


suppoBed  to  bavt 
"ForSn*!" 


liuted  in  Bupertisiug  the  guv 
10  B«t.  LSXV,  Note  5.     Tata 


.   LXXX   |Nota32). 


.mi  maj  perhaps  aignit;  "  putting 
Toyora  {Jar   Tuyo-wru)   Hignifieii 


'For  An^ido  « 
"fertile  shore." 

'This  name  tieems  to  be  deiived  from  that  oE  the  evergreen  oak.  It  will  be 
noticoct  that  belli  Ihiwe  capitals  are  iu  tlie  South- Weiitern  Island  of  Kiiialiia, 
whereas,  froiu  Jirn.uiu  downwards,  the  capitals  of  all  the  Buip^i-fire  [irevloualy 
lucutiouvd  are  cither  in  Yamato  or  in  one  of  the  adjaoout  centcal  provitioes. 
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aud  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her  Angast- 
uess  Oho-naka-tsu-hime,^  daughter  of  King  Oho-ye,  and  begot  aagust 
cliildren  :  King  Kagosaka  aud  King  Oshikuma  (two  Deitice).  Again  he 
wedded  Her  Augustuess  Princess  Okiuaga-tarashi.  This  Empress*  gave 
birth  to  august  children :  His  Augustness  Homu-ya-wake,^  and  next 
His  Augustness  OUo-tomo-wakc,"  another  name  for  whom  was  His 
Augustness  Homuda-wake.''  The  reason  why  this  Heir  Apparent^  was 
given  the  august  name  of  His  Augustness  Oho-tomo-wake  was  that 
when  first ^  born,  he  had  on  his  august  arm  [a  protuberance  of]  flesh 
resembling  an  elbow-pad,^*'  whence  the  august  name  bestowed  on  him. 
By  this  it  was  known  while  he  was  in  tlie  womb  that  he  would  rule 
countries."     In  this  august  reign  the  granaries  of  Ahaji  were  established. 


■For  this  and  the  three  following  names  see  Sect.  XCII,  and  for  Okinaga 
tarashi  Sect.  LXII,  Note  7*2. 

*  Wiitten  -iz  JS-  It  is  she  who  is  celebrated  in  Japanese  history  under  tho 
name  of  Jin-gd  Ko-g6,  and  in  the  "Chronicles"  her  reign  is  counted  separately. 
In  these  "  Eecords/'  however,  the  period  of  her  rule  is  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  reign  of  licr  son  0-jin. 

*  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

^I.e.,  "great  elbow-pad  lord,"  tomo  signifying  "elbow-pad."  The  next 
sentence  of  the  text  gives  the  traditional  origin  of  this  curious  name. 

"^ I.e.,  lord  of  liomuda.  Ilomuda  is  supposed  by  Motowori  and  Moribe  to  be 
the  name  of  a  place,  they  (apparently  with  reason)  rejecting  as  a  late  addition  a 
note  to  the  "  Chronicles,"  which  states  that  homuda  was  synon^'nioaB  with  tomo 
"  elbow-pad." 

®For  "heir  apparent  "  see  Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  2. 

•This  word,  says  Motowori,  is  redundant. 

^^  For  the  use  of  elbow-pads  in  war  see  Sect.  XIII,  Note  7. 

"The  word  rendered  "rule"  (shim,  Jfl)  is  supplied  by  the  editor  of  1687. 
Motowori  supplies  the  evident  lacuna  in  the  text  by  the  word  "  establish  "  {tada' 
muru  ^*) ;  but  this  seems  less  good.  Motowori's  reasons  for  taking  tho  word  kuni 
("country")  in  the  Plural  are,  however,  convincing, — the  tluree  countries  into 
which  Korea  was  anciently  divided,  and  which  arc  appropriately  designated  by  the 
title  of  Sail  Kan  (H  Sf).  being  evidently  designated  by  the  expression  in  the  text, 
as  may  be  scon  both  by  reference  to  the  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  and 
also  by  considering  that  in  this  manner  that  warlike  implejnent  the  elbow-pad, 
with  the  semblance  of  which  tho  young  Emperor  was  bom,  obtains  its  proper 
significance.  This  £mp(Tor  (for  it  is  lie  who  is  known  as  0-jin  Ten-no)  is  some- 
times designated  by  tho  name  of  the  "  Emperor  in  the  Womb  "  (|^  if*  X  JU* 
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This  Empress,  Her  Augustness  Princess  Okiuaga-tarashi,  was  at 
that  time  ^  divinely  possessed.  So  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
dwelling  at  the  palace  of  Eashibi  in  Tsukashi,  was  about  to  smite  tbe 
Laud  of  Kumaso,^  tbe  Heavenly  Sovereign  played  on  bis  august  lute, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  tbe  Noble  Take-ncbi,  being  ^n  tbe  pure  court,' 
requested  the  divine  orders.  Hereupon  tbe  Empress,  divinely  possessed, ' 
charged  him  witli  thiH  instruction  and  counsel :  *'  There  is  a  land  to  tbe 
''  Westward,  and  in  that  land  is  abundance  of  various  treasures  dazzling 
''  to  the  eye,  from  gold  and  silver  downwards.^  I  will  now  bestow  this 
**Iand  upon  thee."  Then  tbe  Heavenly  Sovereign  replied,  saying:  **If 
*'  one  ascend  to  a  high  place  and  look  Westward,  no  country  is  to  be 
**Keen.  There  is  only  the  great  sea;"  and  saying,*  "they  are  lying 
Deities,"^  he  pushed  away  his  august  lute,  did  not  play  on  it,  and  sat 
silent.  Then  the  Deities  were  very  angiy,  and  said  :  '*  Altogether  as  for 
'^  this  empire,  it  is  not  a  land  over  which  thou  ougbtest  to  rule.  Do 
'^  thou  go  to  the  one  road  1"^  Hereupon  the  Prime  Minister  tbe  Noble 
Take-uchi  said:  **  [I  am  filled  with]  awe,  my  Heavenly  Sovereign!* 

1  At  what  time,  we  are  not  told. 

2SeeSect.  V,  Notel7. 

s  Tliis  is  IkEotowori's  iuterprctation  of  the  obscure  original  word  sa-niha^  which 
is  written  phonetically.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  so  called  as  being  a  place  used 
for  enquiring  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  kept  clean  and  held  in  reverence. 
'•riaco"  would  perhaps  represent  the  Japanese  word  niha  as  well  as  "court," 
though  "  court  "  has  been  its  usual  acceptation  in  later  times. 

<  Literally,  "  making  gold  and  silver  the  origin." 

^Motowori  tells  us  to  undertand  "  saying  "  in  the  sense  of  "  thinking." 

^  As  already  frequently  remarked,  the  Japanese  mind  does  not  oconpy  itself 
much  with  the  distinction  (to  us  all-important)  of  Singular  and  Plural.  Tbe  reason 
why  the  translator  renders  the  word  kami  by  the  Plural  **  Deities  '*  throughout  this 
passage  is  because  we  leam  later  on  that  four  divine  personages  were  intended  by 
the  author. 

7  With  the  commentators  we  must  accept  this  as  an  altemative  name  of  Hades, 
without  being  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  it.  The  expression  *'  eighty  road- 
windings  "  (yaso  kumad'')  in  Sect.  XXXII  (Note  27)  may  be  compared  with  this 
one. 

^'I.e.,  *'  I  tremble  Sire,  for  the  consequences  of  thine  impiety." 
Hur.  VOL.  X. — 39. 
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**  Continue  playing  tliy  gi'eat  august  lute."  Then  lie  slowly  drew  bis 
august  lute  to  bim,  and  languidly  played  on  it.  So  almost  immediately 
the  sound  of  the  august  lute  became  inaudible.  On  their  forthwith 
lifting  a  light  and  looking,  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  was  dead. 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    KOREA). . 

Then,  astonished  and  alarmed,  they  sot  him  in  a  mortuary  palace,^ 
and  again  taking  the  country's  great  oflierings,-  seeking  out  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  such  as  flaying  alive  and  flaying  backwards,*  breaking  down 
the  divisions  of  rice- fields,  tilling  up  ditches,  evacuating  excrements 
and  urine,  marriages  between  superiors  and  interiors,*  marriages  with 
horses,  marriages  w-ith  cattle,  marriages  with  fowls,  and  mamages  with 
dogs,  and  having  made  a  great  purification  of  the  land,*  the  Noble  Take- 
uchi  again  stood  in  the  pure  court  and  requested  the  Deities'  commands. 
Thereupon  the  manner  of  their  instruction  and  counsel  was  exactly  the 
same  as  on  the  former  day  :  **  Altogether  this  land  is  a  land  to  be  ruled 
**  over  by  the  august  child  in  Thine  Augustneys's  august  womb."* 
Then  the  Noble  Take-uchi  said,  **  [I  am  tilled  with]  awe,  my  Great 
**  Deities  !     The  august  child    in  this  Deity's  womb,''  what  [sort  of] 

1 A  temporary  rcating-plucc  for  the  corpse  before  iDterinent.  (See  Sect.  XXXI, 
Note  20. 

2 Or  if,  with  ^[otowori,  we  take  country  in  the  Plural,  "the  great  offcringB  of 
the  countries, "  i.e.,  of  the  various  eountries  or  provinces  of  Japan  or  of  Kioshia. 
These  "offeriuj^s"  (uunn)  are  the  same  tw  those  mentioueJ  in  Sect.  XVI  (Notes 
21  and  25)  under  the  names  nhji-tc  and  mitrrmra.  They  consisted  of  cloth,  foi 
which  in  later  times  jiapor  has  been  substituted. 

3  Thcie  are  different  views  us  to  the  exact  1>earing  of  this  curious  ezprcsaion. 
Conf.  Sect.  XV,  Note  10. 

*  i.e.,  incest  between  parents  and  cbildieu. 

^l.c,  a  general  purilication. 

•'The  Deities  now  speak  to,  as  well  as  throuj^h,  the  limja'css.  Before  the 
quotation  marks  announeinj,'  their  words  we  must  understand  some  such  claa.se 
as  '•  and  they  added  this  divine  eharj^e."'  It  woulil  also  be  possible  to  translate 
the  whole  pa^sa^e  thus  :  **  Thereupon  the  manner  of  their  instruction  and  counsel 
was  '  ■Things"   bi'ing  exactly  as  on  the  former  »lay,  ulto^-ether  this  land,"'  etc.,  etc. 

7 /.<.'.,  in  tlic  Empress's  womb.  Motowori  supposes  that  bho  is  thus  spoken  of 
lib  a  Deity  on  account  of  her  being  at  that  moment  divinely  iX)sset}Sed. 


^  JLk.t-!M 
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child  may  it  be  ?"  [The  Deities]  replied,  saying  :  **  It  is  ft  male  chSd/* 
Then  [the  Noble Tuke-uchi]  requested  more j)articularly,  [saying]:  "I 
*'  wish  to  know  the  august  names  of  the  Great  Deities  whose  words 
**  have  now  thus  instructed  us."  Forthwith  [the  Deities]  replied,  saying : 
It  is  the  august  doing®  of  the  Great-August-Heaven-Shining-Deity, 
likewise  it  is  the  three  great  Deities  Bottom-Possessing-Male,  Middle- 
*'  Possessing  Male  and  Surface-Possessing-Male.'  (At  this  tune  the  august 
*'  names  of  these  three  great  Deities  were  revealed.io)  If  now  thou  truly 
*'  thinkest  to  seek  that  land,  thou  must,  after  presenting  the  offerings" 
**  to  every  one  of  the  Heavenly  Deities  and  Earthly  Deities,"  and  like- 
*'  wise  of  the  Deities  of  the  mountains  and  also  of  all  the  Deities  of  the 
*^  river  and  of  the  sea,  and  setting  our*  august  spirits"  on  the  top  of 
**  thy  vessel,  put  into  gourds"  the  ashes  of  the  Podocarpus  macrophylla 
''  tree,^^  and  likewise  make  a  quantity  of  chopsticks  and  also  of  leaf- 


<*  Literally,  "  lieart." 

^  Soko-(lzu-t!tU'7io-wo,  Naka-dzu-tsu-nO'icOy  and  Vha-dzu-tfu-no-wOy  three  of  the 
deities  born  at  the  time  of  the  purification  of  Izanagi  (the  **  Male- Who-Invites '') 
on  his  return  from  Hades,  and  known  collectively  as  the  Deities  of  the  Inlet  of 
Sumi.  (See  Sect.  X,  Notes  18  and  22.)  The  grammar  of  this  sentence  is,  as 
Motowori  remarks,  not  lucid.  One  would  expect  the  author  to  say  that  it  was  "  the 
august  doing ''  of  all  the  four  deities  mentioned. 

1"^  I.e.,  says  Motowori,  they  then  first  informed  Take-uchi  who  they  were.  Up 
to  that  time,  it  had  not  been  known  by  what  Deities  the  Empress  was  possessed. 
Mabuchi,  however,  rejected  this  gloss  as  a  Inter  addition. 

VI.e.,  the  sacred  offerings  of  white  and  blue  cloth. 

i-IIcre  written  with  the  Chinese  locution  ^  jjjl|i  jfi  )|5»  hy  some  rendered  "  the 
Spirits  of  Heaven  and  Earth."     Conf.  Sect.  I,  Note  11. 

^■*  Plero,  as  before,  the  Singular  would  be  at  least  as  natural  an  interpretation 
as  tlie  lUural.  The  three  ocean-deities  are  supposed  to  be  specially  referred  to, 
and  in  that  ease,  the  three  being  easily  conceived  as  one  (like  the  deified  peaches 
montioimd  iu  Sect.  IX,  Note  19)  owing  to  the  want  of  discrimination  in  Japanese 
between  Singular  and  Plural,  we  might  retain  the  Singular  in  English.  Altogether 
the  Sun-CToddefis  seems  out  of  place  in  this  passage,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
have  some  authority  for  expunging^from  it  the  mention  of  her  name. 

i^Or,  "  into  a  gourd." 

^^lii  the  original  viaki  (JR  ^fc).  In  modem  parlance' ma-^'  signifies  the  P. 
mncrophyUa,  as  in  the  translation.  It  is  however  uncertain  whether  that  or  the 
Chcwurcyparis  ohhisa  (both  being  conifers),  or  simply  any  **  true  (t,^.,  good)  tree" 
is  here  intended  by  the  author. 
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'*  platters,^®  and  must  scatter  tbem  all  ou  the  waves  of  the  great  sea, 
"  that  tliou  mayest  cross  over."  So  when  [she]  punctually  fulfilled 
these  insti'uctious,  equipped  an  army,  marshalled  her  vessels,  and  crossed 
over,  the  fishes  of  the  soa-plain,  both  great  and  small,  all  bore  the 
august  vesseP^  across  on  their  backs,  and  a  strong  favourable  wind 
arose,  and  the  august  vessel  followed  the  billows. 
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So  the  wave*  of  the  august  vessel  pushed  up  onto  the  land  of 
Shiragi,*  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  country.  Thereupon  the  chieftain' 
of  the  country,  alarmed  and  trembling,  petitioned*  [the  Empress],  saying  : 
**  From  this  time  forward  obedient  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands, 
**  I  will  feed  his  august  horses  and  will  marshal  vessels  every  year, 
"  nor  ever  let  the  vessels'  keels'  dry  or  their  poles  and  oars  dry,  and  will 
"  respectfully  serve  him  without  drawing  back  while  heaven  and  earth 
'*  shall  last."^     So  therefore  the  Land  of  Shiiagi  was  constitated  the 


^*  J.f.,  broad  ^liallow  platters  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree,  and  used  for 
placing  food  on. 

"Viz.,  that  in  whicli  the  Empi"eya  herself  took  passage. 

i/.tf.,  "  the  wave  on  which  the  august  vessel  was  ridiug." 

'•^In  Smico- Japanese  Shin-ra  {fH  jg),  one  of  the  three  states  into  which  Korea 
was  anciently  divided,  the  other  two  being  known  in  pure  Japanese  as  Kudara 
and  Kuma  (in  Sinico-Japanese  nhjukH-sai  and  Ku-raiy  g  j^  and  jg  ff).  SJnragi 
is  evidently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Sinico-Japanese  form,  which  closely  resemblef 
the  native  Korean  Shi-lu.  The  origin  of  the  pure  Japanese  forms  of  the  other  two 
names  is  obscure. 

•'The  edition*;  previous  to  Motowori's  have  "  King"  ij  instead  of  ^);  but 
ns  the  latter  cluuacter  is  used  in  all  parallel  passjiges  of  this  work,  wo  mask 
attribute  the  oceurrt-ncc  of  the  fi>rmei  in  this  single  place  to  a  copyist's  error,  and 
accuse  the  author  ruihcr  than  his  conuuentntor  of  the  ill-natured  degradation  uf 
tlic  Korean  King  into  a  mere  chieftain  (more  littrally  a  "master"). 

•The  character  ^,  N\hieh  i>  here  used,  is  tluit  employed  in  speaking  of  a 
subject's  addressing  his  sovereign. 

'i  Literally  "  bellies." 

^^Liternllv,  "  with  heaven  and  earth." 
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feeder  of  the  august  Lorses,  and  tLe  Land  of  Endara^  was  constituted 
tbe  croBsing  store.^  Then  the  Empress  stuck  her  august  staff  on  the 
gate  of  the  chieftain  of  Shiragi,  and  having  made  the  Rough  August 
Spirits^  of  the  Great  Deities  of  the  Inlet  of  Sumi^  the  gtiardian 
Deities  of  the  land,  she  laid  them  to  rest,^^  and  crossed  back«  So 
while  this  business^  was  yet  unconcluded,  [the  child]  with  which  she 
was  pregnant  was  about  to  be  bom.  Forthwith,  in  order  to  restrain 
her  august  womb,  she  took  a  stone  and  wound  it  round  the  waist  of  her 
august  skirt, ^  and  the  august  child  was  bom  after  she  had  crossed 
[back]  to  the  Land  of  Tsukushi.^^    So  the  name  by  which  the  place 


7  See  Note  2. 

^I.e.,  '*  the  sea-store."  The  author  means  to  say  that  from  the  Land  of 
Eudara  tribute  was  to  be  paid  with  the  regularity  impb'ed  by  the  King^s  assevera- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  keels,  poles,  and  oars  of  the  [tribute-bearing]  yessels 
sliould  never  remain  dry. 

^  Ara-mi-tamay  the  antithetical  term  to  which  is  Nigi-mi-tama,  '*  Gentle 
August  Spirit."  We  also  find  Sahi-mi-tama,  and  KtMhi-mi-tama^  which  signify 
respectively  "August  Luck-Spirit"  and  "Wondrous  August  Spirit."  In  this 
passage  it  must  be  understood  that  tbe  spirits  wbich  floated  above  ^  the 
Imperial  junk  to  iwotect  it  were  the  "  Gentle  August  Spirits,"  while  the  •*  Bough 
August  Spirits  "  presided  at  tbe  Empress's  feats  of  arms  and  kept  the  enemy  in 
subjection.  Motowori  warns  us  not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
Rough  and  Gentle  Spirits  of  a  god  were  separate  individuaUties,  they  being  only, 
nccording  to  him,  various  manifestations  of  the  same  individuality.  The  student 
is  advised  to  consult  bis  beautifully  written  note  on  the  subject  of  these  spirits  in 
Vol.  XXX,  pp.  72-75  of  his  Commentary. 

K'See  Sect.  X  Note  22. 

1^  Literally  "established  and  worshipped."  Motowori  says  that  this  mention 
of  tlioir  being  laid  to  rest  is  made  with  an  implied  reference  to  the  journey  on 
which  the  deities  in  question  had  accompanied  the  Imperial  army.  He  also  tries 
to  prove  that  this  laying  to  rest  of  the  deities  must  have  occurred  after  the  return 
of  the  Empress  to  Jai>an,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  gods  could  find 
;i  lioiiie  in  a  foreign  land  (!).    But  the  wording  of  the  text  is  against  him. 

^-Literally  "government.'' 

1^  /.<».,  as  Motowori  suggests,  "  she  wrapped  the  stone  up,  and  tied  it  onto  the 
v.aist  of  her  skirt  in  something  resembling  a  sash." 

1 « In  South-Westem  Japan. 
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was  called  where  the  august  child  was  bora  was  Umi."^  Again 
the  stone  which  she  wound  round  her  august  skirt  is  at  the  village  of 
Ito"  in  the  Land  of  Tsukushi. 
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FISHES  IN  tsukushi).] 

Again  when,  having  readied  the  village  of  Tamashima^in  the 
Department  of  Matsura^  in  Tsukushi,  she  partook  of  an  august  meal  ou 
the  bank  of  the  river,  it  being  then  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  moon, 
she  then  sat  on  a  shoaP  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  picked  out  threada 
from  her  august  skirt,  used  grains  of  rice  as  bait,  and  hooked  the  trout* 
in  the  river.  (The  name  by  which  tlio  river  in  called  is  the  Wo-gaha  ;*  again 
the  name  by  which  the  shoal  is  called  is  Kachi-do-hime.^)  So  down  to  the 
present  time  it  is  an  uninterupted  [custom]  for  women  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  fourth  moon  to  pick  out  threads  from  their  skirts,  use 
grains  as  bait,  and  hook  trout. 


^I.e.f  "bearing."  The  word,  however,  also  signifies  '•  sea."  According  to 
the  *'  ChroniclcR  "  the  original  name  of  the  village  was  Kada. 

^^'Tbis  word  signifies  ''  thread/'  and  woald  therefore,  one  might  think,  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  the  legend  next  narrated,  where  the  *'  tlireads  **  of  the 
Empress's  garment  are  specially  mentioned. 

1 /.<».,  **  jewel-island." 

^Motsura-gata.  The  "  Chronicles  "  give  an  absurd  derivation  of  Matsnra 
from  the  Adjective  inctlzHrashi,  "  astonishing,"  wliich  the  Empress  is  supposed  to 
have  ejaculated  ou  finding  a  trout  hooked  to  her  line  !  The  obvious  etymolog}'  is 
matKU-vra^  "  pine-beach." 

'The  character  ip  the  oiiginal  is  JJ  (for  ]pj),  in  Japanese  mo,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  with  the  word  hhi\  "  stone."  In  any  case  Motowori  in  nut 
justified  in  saying  that  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  "  stone  "  in  this  place,  as 
iso  means  rather  a  sandy  than  a  stony  place,  rising  above  the  water  level. 

^In  Japanese  <iyn,  a  small  species  of  the  salmon  family  {PU'cogloftu*  altivelU). 

«/.<•.,♦*  little  river." 

^I.e.,  "  princess  of  the  gate  of  victory."  But  though  the  words  lend  them- 
selves to  this  interpretation,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  is  their  real 
etymology,  and  indeed  the  editor  of  1C87  draws  attention  in  a  Xote  to  the  difficulty 
of  accepting  the  statement  in  the  text. 


"■ri* 


Vol.  xsxi.]  vol,  u.  sect.  c. 

[sect.    c, — emperor    chiu-ai     (pabt    vi. — the    empress    jin-qo 

StTBDUES    iiSlATo),] 

Hereupon,  when  Her  Augustiiess  PrincesB  Okinftgn-twRshi  was  re- 
turuisg  Dp  to  Yamftto,  she,  oniug  to  duubtH  conceruiug  the  dispoei- 
tiua'  t)f  the  people,  prepared  a  mouru in g -vessel,'  sol  the  aogust  cliild 
in  tliat  monrniBg- vessel,  and  let  %  report  ooze  out  tiiat  the  augvihit 
child  was  already  dead.  While  ehe  weut  up  thus,  King  Kagosaka 
and  King  OBhiUuma,"  having  heard  [of  the  circmuBtance] ,  thought  to 
wayhiy'  her,  went  forth  to  the  moor  of  Toga,'  and  Imnted  for  an  omen. 
Thi?n  King  Kagosaka  climlied  np  sa  oak-tree,*  and  tlien^  a  large  and 
Bagry  boar  came  forth,  dug  np  the  oaU-ti-ce,  and  forthwith  devoured 
King  KagoHftka.  His  younger  brother,  King  Oshikuma,  undaunted 
by  this  circumstance,  raised  an  army  and  lay  iii  wait  [for  the  Empress], 
to  clo  fe  with  the  mourning -vessel  as  being  an  empty '  veseel.  Then 
an  army  was  landed  from  the  mourning- vessel,'  end  joined  iu  combat 
[with  the  opposing  forces}.  At  this  time  King  Oshikutaa  made  the 
Koble  Isfthi,"  ancestor  of  the  KisUl  Clan  of  Naniha,"  hia  generalU- 

'  Literally,  '■  the  hearts." 

■I.e.,  a  boat  or  jxiak  containing  a  coCBn,  We  mit;ht  aUo  (aJopting  the 
iutecprutatioD  given  by  the  older  editors  to  the  character  in  this  pasEsge)  translate 
iy  '■  tpeL'ially  prcpnreil  a  mourniug-TesBel." 

"Tliene  two  princes,  who  are  first  mectioueil  at  the  end  o(  Sect.  XCn  (Kotea 
40  and  41).  were,  ocecFiliag  to  the  story,  Mur  sons  ol  the  late  moiioroh 
Cliiii-ai,  ao't  lliecefore  Btop-aons  ol  the  Empress  Jin-go  and  half-broth ars  to  the 
joung  Emperor  O-jin.     . 

'  Literally,  "  wait  tor  and  catcb."  Tliia  "  catch  "  ie  alwaye  taken  b.v  Molunori 
to  mean  ■'  slay." 

'  Tagn-na.  It  was  in  the  praTince  of  Setlaa.  The  etymoloey  ol  thu  name  is 
iiliscnre. 

'  The  species  mentioned  in  the  text  in  the  Qiiercm  lerrata. 

'  Molowori's  conjcutuce  tbitt  the  character  ;g,  •'  then,"  is  a  oopyiiit's  error  for 
_g,,  "  eaw  '■  or  "  looked,"  Bocms  hardly  called  for.  and  the  translator  has  therefore 
Slut  depiutcd  from  the  traditionnl  reading. 

"  I.K..  defenoelesB,  not  filleii  with  troops. 

'  Wliich  of  course  was  in  reality  no  raottrning- vessel,  bnt  full  of  the  Boldiers 
■wha  had  juBt  retnrned  from  oonquoring  Korea. 

^"Iiahi  HO  Hukmit.    Inttbl  at  Itaehi  is  supposed  to  menn  "  leading  elder." 

" Siiiuliii  FMi  KUIii-bc    Manilla  is  the  old  name  of  the  nea  and  rivcr-sliore  ou 
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Bimo  ;^'  and  ou  the  august  side  of  the  Heir  Apparent  His  Augustness  Naniba- 
ne-ko-take-furu-kuma,^'  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Wani,"  was  made 
generalissimo.  So  when  [the  Empress's  troops]  had  driven  [King  Osbi- 
kuma's  troops]  as  far  as  Yamashiro,  [the  latter]  turned  and  made  a 
stand,  and  hoth  [sides]  fought  together  without  retreating.  Then  His 
Augustness  Take-furu-kuma  planned,  and  caused  it  to  be  jsaid  that,  as 
Her  Augustness  Princess  Okiuaga-tarashi  was  abeady  dead,  there  was 
no  need  for  further  lighting, — forthwith  snapping  his  bowstrings  and 
feigning  submission.  Therefore  King  Oshikuma's  generalissimo,  believ- 
ing the  falsehood,  unbent  his  bows  and  put  away  bis  arms.  Then  [the 
Empress's  troops]  picked  out  of  their  topknots  some  prepared  bowstrings 
(one  name  [of  the  bowstring**'  was  uxa-yU'dzuru^^)  stretched  [their  bows] 
again,  and  pursued  and  smote  [the  enemy] .  So  [these]  fled  away  to 
Afusaka,^*^  rallied,  and  fought  again.  Then  [the  Empress's  droops] 
pursued  pressed,  on,  and  defeated  them,  and  cut  to  pieces  that  army 
at  Sasanami."  Thereupon  King  Oshikuma,  together  with  the  Noble 
Isahi,  being  pursued  and  pressed,  got  on  board  a  vessel  and  floated 
on  the  sea,  and  sang,  saying'': 

which  now  stands  the  town  of  Ohosaka.  The  name  Kishi  is  said  by  Motowori 
to  be  properly  a  Korean  o(Ucinl  designation  (^  j:),  bat  it  is  ono  whoso  origin 
is  to  be  sought  in  China. 

^^^  $.  Shninui.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  this  olHce.  which,  passing 
from  the  military  to  tlie  politictil  sphere,  played  such  a  great  part  in  the  xnediicval 
and  modern  history  of  Japan. 

^Tlie  signitication  of  all  the  elements  of  this  compoond  name  is  not  clear, 
but  it  is  partly  Honoritic  and  descriptive  of  the  bravery  of  its  bearer. 

^*  Woni  no  ami  (sec  Sect.  LXII,  Note  11). 

^^The  text  is  here  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  note  in  small  print  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  If  we  retain  it,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  that  tMa- 
yu'dzuru,  a  term  whose  derivation  i?  by  no  means  clear,  was  an  alternative  name 
of  the  makC'flzHni,  i.e.,  "  prepared  bowtftrings,"  such  as  they  bad  brought  with 
them  concealed  in  their  top- knots. 

**^ /.<'.,*' the  pass  "or  liillj  of  meeting."'  It  was  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  of  Yamashiro  and  Afumi.  The  modem  pronunciation  is  fhaka  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  like-sounding  name  of  a  well-known  town  in  Central  Japan). 

I'i.f.,  in  Afumi.  Mabiichi,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Tillow-Words,"  explains 
this  name  tometin  *•  bamboo-grass  bending.''  Motowori,  following  the  Shim-puku-Ji 
MS.,  alters  the  character  jjf}  before  the  word  Saaaimmi  to  fij,  but  without  sufficient 
warrant. 
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^*  Come  OD,  my  lord !  rather  than  be  strickon 
'*  by  Fnra-kuma*s  hortfol  band,  I  will  plange 
'*  like  the  grebe  into  the  Sea  of  Afami, — I 
"  will !"« 
Forthwith  they  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  died  together. 

[sect.     CI. — EMPEROR     CHIU-AI    (PART    Vin. — THE    HEIR    APPARENT 
EXCHANGES  NAMES  WITH   THE   GREAT  DEITY 

IZ  ASA- wake).] 

So  when  His  Augustness  the  Noble  Take-nchi,  taking  with  him  the 
Heir  Apparent  for  the  purpose  of  purification,^  passed  through  the  lands 
of  Afumi  and  Wakasa,'  he  built  a  temporary  palace  at  Tsunuga'  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Road  of  Koshi^  [for  the  Heir  Apparent]  to  dwell  in.  Then 
His  Augustness  the  Great  Deity  Izasa-wake,'^  who  dwelt  in  that  place, 
appeared  at  night  in  a  dream,^  and  said :  '*  I  wish  to  exchange  my  name 
**  for  the  august  name  of  the  august  child."  Then  [the  dreamer  of  the 
dream]  prayed,  saying :  [*'  I]  am  filled  with  awe  !^  The  name  shall  be 
*^  respectfully  exchanged  according  to  thy  command."  Again  the  Deity 
charged  [him,  saying]  :  **  To-morrow  morning  [the  Heir  Apparent] 
**  must  go  out  on  the  beach ;  I  will  present  my  [thank-]  offering  for  the 
name  [given  me]  in  exchange."     So  when  [the  Heir  Apparent]  went 

^^The  meauLDg  of  the  poem  is :  "  Bather  than  fall  beneath  the  attacks  of  the 
"  enemy,  let  us  drown  ourselves  in  the  Sea  of  Afumi  '*  (Lake  Biwa). — ^For  the 
expression  •'  stricken  by  a  hurtful  hand  "  see  Sect.  XUV,  Note  33. 

1  Viz.,  by  water,  as  described  in  Sect.  X. 

2 Etymology  obscure. 

^The  marvellous  etymology  of  this  name  which  the  author  seems  to  adopt 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Section  (Note  12).  The  compiler  of  the 
"  Chronicles  "  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  when  he  derives  it  from  UunU'ga, 
*'  horned  stag." 

*  For  the  meaning  of  this  cuiious  expression  see  Sect.  LX,  Note  20. 

^  The  commentators  give  no  explanation  of  this  one  of  the  three  names  of  the 
deity  in  question.  It  would  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  word  expressive  of  solicita- 
tion and  of  a  portion  of  the  Heir  Apparent's  name,  thus  signifying  perhaps 
"  Come  on,  Wake,  [give  me  thy  name] "  with  reference  to  the  legend  here  narrated, 

<^To  which  of  the  two  personages  of  the  legend  is  not  clear.  Motowori, 
however,  prefers  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  Take-uchi,  as,  if  the  prince  himself  were 
intended,  the  word  **  dream  '*  would  probably  receive  the  Honorific  ]Q. 

7  Or,  **  I  reverence  [thy  commands] ." 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — iO. 
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out  in  tbc  moruing  to  the  beach,  the  whole  shore  was  lined  with  broken- 
nosed  dolphin-fishes.''  Thereupon  the  august  child  caused  the  Deity  to 
be  addresseil,  saying :  **  Thou  bcstowest  on  me  fish  of  thine  august 
food.'**  So  again  his  august  name  was  honoured  by  his  being  called  the 
Great  Deity  of  August  Food.^°  So  he  is  now  styled  the  Food- Won drous- 
Great-Deity.^^  Again  the  blood  from  the  noses  of  the  dolphin-fishes  stank. 
So  the  strand  was  called  by  the  name  of  Chiura.^-  It  is  now  styled  Tsnnnga. 

[sect.     CII. — EMPEROR   CHIU-AI     (PART   VIII. — THE    EMPRESS     JIN-GO 
PRESENTS   LIQUOR    TO    THE    HEIR   A1>PARENT).] 

Hereupon,  when  the  [Heir  Apparent]  returned  up  [to  the  Capital] , 
his  august  parent,  Her  Augustness  Princess  Okinaga-tarashi,  distilled 
some  waiting-liquor,^  and  presented  it  to  him.  Then  his  august  parent 
sang  augustly,  saying  : 

**  This  august  liquor  is  not  my  august 
**  liquor  : — oh  !  it  is  august  liquor  respect- 
**  fully  brought  as  a  divine  congratulation,  a 
**  repeated  congratulation,  a  bountiful  con- 
**  gratulation,  a  reiterated  congratulation,  by 

*  Motowori  supposes  that  they  were  ciiught  by  being  Kp«'nred  in  the  nose. 

'/.<'..  "  lish  that  would  naturally  have  formed  part  of  thine  august  food."  It 
is  less  good  to  translate  by  **  fish  for  mine  august  food."  As  usual,  the  original 
Japanese  text  has  no  Personal  Pronouns  to  guide  the  reader ;  but,  though  Empcron 
are  sometimes  made  to  use  the  Uonorilic  in  speaking  of  themselves,  this  is  not  the 
custom  in  the  case  of  princes,  and  0-jin  is  supposed  to  have  not  yet  assamed  the 
Imperial  dignity. 

^^ Mi-l-c-tifU-oho-JinmL  Motowori  mention.^  several  Deities  of  this  name,  trhu 
were,  according  to  him,  separate  beings. 

"  AV/ii  no  olio-hnml.  The  meaning  of  the  syllable  ///,  rendered  by  "won- 
drous" in  accordance  with  Motowori's  suggestii;n,  is  not  certain. 

^I.e.y  "the  stnmd  of  blood."  From  chi-nra  Motowoii  is  obliged  to  deriTe 
Taunuga  as  well  as  he?  can  in  order  not  to  throw  dist-ridit  on  the  implied  assertion 
of  the  author  that  the  latter  U  but  a  mi'^pronuneiatioii  of  the  fonuer.  The  true 
derivation  of  Tsunuga  is  probably  from  i.<u)iu-fia  "  homed  stag,"  as  already  statetl 
in  Note  B. 

^  Machi-mh'.  This  expression,  which  recurs  in  the  poems  of  the  '*  CoUectioii 
of  a  Myriad  Leaves,"  signifies  liquor  distilled  for  an  absent  friend  by  thoee  who 
arc  awaiting  his  return. 
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**  the    Small    August    Deity,    wLo    dwells 
**  eternally,   firmly  standing.     Partake  not 
**  sballowly  I     Go  on  I  go  on  !"' 
Having  thus  sung,  sbe  presented  to  him  the  great  august  liquor. 

Then  His  Augustness  the  Noble  Take-uchi  replied  for  the  august  child 

and  sang,  saying : 

**  Whatever  person  distilled  this  august 
**  liquor  must  surely  have  distilled  it  sing- 
*'  ing  the  while  with  that  drum  on  the 
**  mortar, — must  surely  have  distilled  it 
**  dancing  the  while,  for  this  august  liquor,. 
*'  august  liquor,  to  be  ever  more  and  more 
**  joyful.  Go  on  !  go  on  I"' 
These  arc  Drinking  Songs.* 

^  The  general  signification  of  the  Song  is :  **  Think  not  that  this  liquor  was 
**  made  by  mc.  'Tis  a  present  from  the  Small  August  Deity  ( Sukuna-biko-na)^  who 
"  dwells  forever  in  unshaken  power  and  who  sends  it  to  thee  with  endless 
**  congratulations.  Come  on  !  come  on !  drink  deeply  I " — Some  of  the  expressions 
iu  this  Song  arc  a  subject  of  debate  among  the  commentators.  Excepting  the 
clause  "purtake  not  shallowly,"  in  which  the  translator  has  adopted  the  opinion 
of  the  author  of  the  "■  Explanation  of  the  Songs  in  the  Chronicles  of  Japan,** 
Mori  he's  interpretation  has  been  followed  throughout.  The  latter  critic  would 
identify  a>:aiii  ("not  shallowly")  with  amasazu  ("without  leaving  anything"). 
But  thero  seems  no  warrant  for  supposing  such  an  elision  of  the  syllable  fa. 
The  use  of  the  expressions  huruhoahi  and  viotolwshi  to  express  reiteration  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  will  he  remembered  that  the  Deity  here  mentioned  was  the 
micio.-copic  personage  who  came  riding  over  the  waves  to  share  the  sovereignty  of 
Idzunio  with  thf^  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  (see  Sect  XXVII). 

3  This  Song  signifies  :  "  Such  a  joyful  feast  must  surely  have  been  preceded  by 
'•  a  joyful  distilling  of  the  liquor  for  it.  Continue  to  drink,  oh  Prince!  " — The  oom- 
nicutators  disagree  on  the  subject  of  one  or  two  of  the  words  of  this  Song,  in 
which  the  trnnslator  has  followed  Motowori's  interpretation  throughout.  The 
words  "  that  drum  "  are  the  chief  difficulty.  Motowori  supposes  that  drums,  being 
originally  unknown  in  Japan,  were  first  seen  by  the  Japanese  on  the  occasion  of 
tlic  conquest  of  Korea  in  this  very  reign,  and  thinks  that  the  drum  would  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  mortar  during  the  pounding  of  the  rice  out  of  which  the  liquor 
was  to  be  made.  "That  drum"  means  the  drum  belonging  to  the  pounder  of  the 
rice.     The  original  words  no  no,  "  that,"   might  also  be  rendered  by  **  his." 

-*  Literally,  "  liquor-rejoicing  songs." 
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[sect.    Cin. — EMPEROR    CHIU-AI    (PART    IX. — HIS  DEATH  AND   THAT 

OF   THE   EMPRESS  JIN-Go).] 

Altogether  the  august  years  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  Tarashi- 
naka-tsu-hiko^  were  fifty- two.  His  august  mausoleum  is  at  Nagayo,* 
near  Wega,'  iu  Kafuchi.  (The  Empress  died  at  the  august  age  of  one  hundred. 
She  was  hurled  in  the  mausoleum  of  Tatanaml  in  Saki.^) 


[sect.  civ. — EMPEROR  o-JIN^  (PART  I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

His  Augustucss  Homuda-wake  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Akira  at 
Karushima,"  aud  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded 
three"  queens,  daughters  of  King  Homuda-no-Ma-waka/  the  name  of  one 
of  whom  was  Her  Augustness  Princess  Takagi-no-iri  ;*  of  the  next,  Her 
Augustncss  Naka-tsu-hime  ;**'  aud  of  the  next,  Her  Augustness  Oto-hime.' 
(The  father  of  these  Queens,  King  Homuda-no-ma-\vaka,  was  the  son  of  His  August- 


1  The  Emperor  Chiu-ai.  The  author  of  these  "  Records  '*  not  recognizing, 
does  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  the  time  during  >vhich  the  Empress  Jin-g6 
held  sway  as  a  separate  reign,  Chifi-ai  is  hy  a  fiction  supposed  to  have  reigned 
down  to  the  moment  when  his  posthumous  son  0-jin  mounted  the  throne  after 
the  conquest  of  Korea  and  of  Yamato. 

^I.e.y  "long  branch,"  or  perhaps  "long  inlet." 

'Etymology  obscure. 

*  Mabuchi  and  Motowori  seem  right  in  supposing  tlie  sentence  in  small  type 
to  be  an  addition  to  the  text,  copied  from  the  "  Chronicles/'  But  as  all  the  M83. 
and  printed  editions  previous  to  Motowori's  contain  it,  it  has  been  retained  in  the 
translation. 

1  Son  of  the  Emperor  Chiu-ai  and  the  Empress  Jin-gd. 

-In  Yamato.  Ahira  signifies  "brilliant."  Ka  ru*hitiia  Beemn  to  mean  "the 
neighbourhood  of  Karu,  Karu  being  the  often  mentioned  place  of  that  name  in 
Yamato. 

•''  The  Auxiliary  Numeral  for  deities  i.s  here  used. 

*  UomuiJa-jio-tn'iwdhi  my  viilio.  Jlonnuia  lias  already  been  met  with  as  tlie 
name  of  a  place  in  Kuhiehi.  Ma-iraka  sij^nitles  "truly  young."  *The  name 
mi;^ht  therefore  be  render. .'(i  "  tiuly  young  king  of  H(»2;;u<iJi.*' 

^'Takapivo  iri-l-lntc  iiu  mikoto.  Motowori  identities  this  princess  with  the 
Takaki-hhne  of  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  21. 

•^  I.e.,  "  middle  prince-^s,"  she  being  the  second  of  three  sisters. 
T  Lf.f  "  younger  princess,"  she  being  the  youngest  of  the  sisters. 
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ness  Prince  Ilio-ki-no-iri  ^  by  his  wife  ShiritsQiri-toxne,*  daughter  of  the  NoUe 
Take-inada,^<'  ancestor  of  the  Chiefs  of  Wohari.)^^  So  the  angnst  children  of 
Her  Augnstness  Princess  Takagi-no-iri  were  :  His  Angustness  Nukata- 
Do-oho-waka-tsa-Liko  ;^  next  His  Augnstness  Oho-yama-mori  ;^  next 
His  Augustness  Iza-no-ma-waka  ;^^  next  his  younger  sister  the  Lady  of 
Obohara ;"  next  the  Lady  of  Eomukn.^  (Five  Deities).  The  aogust 
children  of  Her  Augnstness  Naka-tsu-hime  were :  the  Lady  of  Arata  in 
Ki  ;^^    next    His     Augustness    Oho-sazaki;^    next     His    Augnstness 

^  I'ho-ki-7io-iri-biko  no  mikoto.    See  Sect.  LXXYI,  Note  12« 

^I.e.,  probably  "old  woman  of  Shiritsuki/'  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
Shiritsuki  is  the  name  of  a  place. 

^^  Take-inada  no  sukune.  In  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former  Ages** 
the  name  is  written  Take-ina-dane,  and  it  may  therefore  mean  **  braTe-rioe-seed,** 

^^  Wohari  no  murazhi, 

^^I.e.,  "  great  middle  prince  of  Nukata,"  the  latter  being  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Yamato.    It  is  of  uncertain  signification. 

^7.e.,  **  great  mountain-warden."  For  tlie  appropriateness  of  this  name 
conf.  Sect.  CV. 

^^  The  same  name  has  appeared  in  Sect.  LXTTT,  Note  IB. 

^OhoJiara  no  iratsume.  Ohohara  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Tamato.  It 
signifies  "  great  moor." 

^^  Koviuku  no  iratsume.  This  name  is  written  J^  g ,  and  its  reading  as  Komuku 
is  somewhat  hypothetical.  It  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi,  and  probably 
signifies  "  an  overflowing  pool  of  water." 

^"  Ki  no  Arata  no  iratsume.  Ki  is  the  province  of  that  name,  and  Arata  is  a 
place  in  it.    The  latter  name  probably  means  "  uncultivated  fields.'* 

i^This  name  signifies  '•  Great  Wren,"  and  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  author 
of  tho  "Chronicles":  "On  the  day  when  the  Emperor  [this  Prince  became  the 
"  Emperor  Nin-toku]  was  bom,  an  owl  flew  into  the  parturition-hall.  Next  mom- 
"  ing  oarly,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Homuda  [i.«.,  the  Emperor  0-jin]  sent  for  the 
"  I'rinio  Minister  the  Noble  Take-uohi,  and  asked  him  whereof  this  might  be  a 
"sign.  The  Prime  Minister  replied,  saying :  *  It  is  a  good  omen.  Moreover 
"  '  ytsterday,  when  thy  servant's  wife  was  delivered  of  child,  a  wren  flew  into  the 
"  •  parturition-liou«»e,  likewise  a  strange  thing.*  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
"  said  :  '  It  is  a  portent  from  Heaven  that  my  child  and  thine  should  he  bom  on 
"  '  tho  same  day,  and  both  be  attended  by  a  good  omen.  So  let  the  names  of  the 
"  '  birtls  be  taken,  and  each  used  for  the  name  of  the  other  [i.e.,,  the  name  of  the 
"  •  owl  for  him  into  whose  partiirition-house  the  wren  flew,  and  vice-versd] ,  as  a 
"  '  covenant  for  the  future.'  So  the  wren's  name  was  bestowed  on  the  Heir 
"  Apparent,  wlio  was  called  Great- Wren  Prince,  and  the  owl's  name  was  given  to 
"  the  Prime  Minister's  child,  who  was  called  the  Noble  Owl.'* 
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Netori.^  (Three  Deities).  The  angust  children  of  Her  Augnsiness  Oto-bime 
wore :  the  Lady  Abe  ;^  uext  the  Lady  of  Mihara  in  Ahaji  ;^  next  the  Lady 
of  Unu  in  Ki ;"  next  the  Lady  of  Minn.**  (Five  DeitieB).^*  Again  be  wedded 
the  Princess  Miya-nushi-ya-kaha-ye,^  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Wani- 
no-Hifure,  and  begot  august  children  :  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko  ;*"  next  bis 
younger  sister  Yata-no-waki-iratsume  f  next  Queen  Medori."  (Three 
Dcitiefl.)  Again  he  wedded  Wo-nabe-no-iratsume,'®  younger  sister  of 
Yakaha-ye-hime,  and  begot  an  august  child :  Uji-no-waki-iratsume.* 
(One  Deity.)  Again  he  wedded  Okiuaga-ma- waka-naka-tsu-bime,^ 
daughter  of  King  Kuhimata-naga-hiko,^  and  begot  an  august  child  : 
King  Waka  -  nuke  -  futa-mata'"*  (one  Deity).  Again  he  wedded  tbe 
Princess  of  Itowi,^    daughter    of  Shi  ma  -  tar  i- no,**    ancestor   of  tbe 


^  This  name  is  obscure. 

^  Abe  no  iratsume.  Abe  is  the  name  of  sevcretl  places  in  different  proTinces, 
and  is  of  obscure  derivation  and  import. 

^^  Ahaji  no  Mihara  no  iratsume.  The  text  properly  has  Aynchi^  but  Motowori 
emends  this  to  Ahaji  on  the  authority  of  the  **  Chronicles.'*  Mihara  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  the  island  of  Ahaji,  and  probably  signifies  "  three  moors." 

^Ki  no  Unu  no  iratsume.  Ki  is  the  province  of  that  name,  and  unu  a  place 
in  it.    The  latter  name  is  of  uncertain  import. 

i^Minu  no  iratsume.    Minu  (Mino)  is  the  province  of  that  name. 

**  ••  Five  "  must  here  be  a  mistake  for  **  four.'* 

2*  For  this  name  and  the  next  see  Sect.  CVI,  Notes  5  and  4. 

^  I.e.,  *'  the  young  lord  of  Uji."  Uji  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Yamasliiro, 
famous  in  classical  and  modem  times  for  its  tea.    The  etymology  is  obscure. 

^  I.e.,  *•  the  young  lady  of  Yata."  Yata  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Y'amato. 
The  etymology  is  obscure. 

^Medori  no  miho.  Medori  signifies  "hen-bird;"  but  the  reason  for  tbe 
application  of  so  strange  a  name  to  this  piincess,  whose  fortunes  are  related  at 
some  length  in  Sects.  CXXYI  and  CXXYII,  does  not  appear.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  next  name. 

^I.e.,  probably  "  the  lady  of  the  little  kettle." 

^  I.e. J  "  the  young  lady  of  Uji." 

31  I.e.,  •*  the  truly  young  middle  princess  of  Okinaga." 

8s  See  Sect.  XCII,  Note  27. 

8*  JVakanuke-utta-mata  no  miko.    This  name  is  obscure.- 

^  Itowi-hime.  Ituwi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Y'amato,  and  is  of  oncertain 
origin. 

So  Shima  is  probably  the  name  of  a  place,  while  tori  and  ne  are  the  ireqoently 
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AgriuultariJ  Cliiefu  of  Sakurawi,"  and  begot  tui  augnEt  child:  His 
AnguatneBS  Hay  abu  a  a- wake"  (one  Deity).  Again,  he  wedded  Naga-liinie 
uf  Idznmi  in  Hituuka,'^  and  begot  augast  childreu  :  King  Oho-baye,'' 
nest  King  Wo-Laye  ;*"  nest  Hiita-bi-no-waki-irnfsume"  (three  Deitiee), 
Again  lie  wedded  Princess  Ka-giiro,"  and  begot  augast  children :  Kiilia- 
rada-na-iratBiime  ;"  nest,  Tama-no-iralsume  ;"  next,  Osakfl-no-oho-naka- 
tsu-liime  ;**  uest,  Tohoalii*uo-iratannie  ;"  next,  King  Kataji"  (Eve  Deities). 
Again,  he  wedded  Nu-iro-me  of  Kadzuraki,"  and  begot  an  anguat  child : 
Eiug    Lsa-uo-na-waka."    (One  Deity.)     The   august  children    of   this 


reeurring  Honorifioa  rendered  reapoutivaly  "  perfect "  and  "  lord  "  in  formei'  parte 
Df  tbis  translation. 

"Sakurainno  ta-ba  no  mumihi.  Ta-ie,  tenikied  "  agrioulturnl,"  is  litMilly 
"riuB-fleld  tribe."  Sakurami  {"  ohetrj-well ")  is  the  name  trf  a  place  in 
Kahachi. 

^  I.e.,  faloon-lord. 

^  Himuia  no  Idiuvii  no  Naga-Jiime.  Hiiuuka  ie  the  name  of  a  province,  and 
Idzumt  that  of  a  diBtriot  now  compriBed  within  the  limits  of  Batsuma.  tiaga- 
/iime,  literallj  "  long  princess,"  probably  signifies  "  elder  princess." 

"'  Olio-haye  no  BiiJro.     Sipiilloalion  nhsoure. 

*"  Wo-hia/t  tie  miko.  Signification  obecare.  The  antitbcsiE  of  the  Adjeetiven 
olio  and  ii^o  ("greut  "  and  "emiilr')  allows  howerer  that  the  names  partly  served 
to  diiitiDguisb  Ibe  older  from  the  yonnger  brother. 

"  Waki-iratiume  is  "  yoniig  lady."    Hrtta-bx  is  inoompreheneible. 

•"See  Sect.  LXXVl,  Kote  2B, 

*'I.e.,  probably  "tlie  lady  o!  Eaharada."  Tlic  latter  name  (literally  "  rice- 
field  on  the  bociler  of  a  river  ")  is  often  met  with, 

"J.e.,  "  the  jewei  lady." 

'^l.e.,  "the  great  middle  lady  of  Qgalia,"  the  latter  being  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Yamato  {me  Sect.  XLVUI,  Note  1|. 

'^Motowori  identifies  this  name  with  thttt  of  Kolo-fvthl  na  irativme  in  Sect. 
CX.VII,  q.r.,  and  thinks  that  both  this  and  the  preceding  name  have  cm\y  crept 
into  this  Section  by  mistake. 

*'  Kalnji  no  niito.     Signification  obscure, 

«  Kadzm-akl  no  N'l-irn-mc.  All  the  elpmenla  of  this  name  have  already  been 
met  with  several  times. 

*°  Thia  child  has  already  appeared  early  in  tiiis  Section,  and  the  name  is  here 
doubtless  only  repeated  ttirough  some  eopyiet's  error. 
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Heavenly  Sovereigu  [numbered]  altogetber  twenty- six  (eleTcn  Kings  and 
fifteen  Queens).  Of  these  His  Augnstncss  Olio-sazaki  [was  he  who  after- 
wards] ruled  the  Empire. 

[sect.  CV. — EMPEROn  d-JIN  (PART  II. — HE  DIVIDES  THE  INHERITANCE 

BETWEEN   HIS  THREE    SONS).] 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  asked  His  Augustness  Obo-yama- 
mori  and  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki,  saying :  **  Which  think  ye  the 
dearer,  "  an  elder  child  or  a  younger  child  *?"  (The  reason  why  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  propounded  this  (lucntion  was  hecauHO  it  was  his  intention  ^  to  make 
Uji-uo-waki-iratsuko  rule  the  Empire.)  Then  His  Augustness  Oho-yama- 
mori  said:  **The  elder  child  is  the  dearer.*'  Next  His  Augustness  Oho- 
sazaki,  knowing  the  august  feeling  which  made  the  Heavenly  Sovereigu 
deign  to  ask  [the  question] ,  said  :  '*  The  elder  child,  having  already 
'*  become  a  man,  gives  no  trouble  ;  but  the  younger  child,  not  being  yet 
**  a  man,  is  the  dearer."  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  **  My  lord 
'*  Sazaki's  words  agree  with  my  thoughts,"  and  foi:thwitb  ordained  the 
division  [of  the  inheritance]  thus :  His  Augustness  Oho-yama-mori  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,'  His  Augnst- 
uess  Oho-sazaki  to  take  and  deign  to  report  on  tlie  government  of  the 
realm,^  and  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko  to  rule  the  succession  of  Heaven*s  san.' 
So  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki  was  not  disobedient  to  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign's  commands.'^ 

[sect.    CVI. — EMPEROR  G-JIN    (PAUT  UI. — HE  WOOES  PRINCESS  MIYA- 

nushi-ya-kaha-ye)  .] 

One  day^  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  when  be  had  crossed  over  into 
the  land  of  Afumi,  augustly  stood  on  the  moor  of  Uji,  gazed  on  the  moor 
of  Kadzu,  and  sang,  saying : 

1  Literally,  "heart." 

^ /.(*.,  Motowori  thinks,  to  have  control  over  the  guilds  of  foresters  and 
fishermen. 

3 /.<'.,  to  act  as  regent  or  minister. 

*I.e.,  to  inherit  the  empire. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  Emperors 
claim  to  descend  from  the  Sun-Guddess. 

^  This  statement  refers  proloptically  to  the  contrary  course  which  was  taken 
by  the  elder  Oho-yama-mori. 

^Literally,  '*  one  time." 


*A 
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*'  As  I  look  on  the  Moor  of  Eadzu  in  Chiba, 
''both  the  hundred  thoasand-fold  abundant 
''  house-places  are  visisble,  and  the  land's 
**  acme  is  visible."' 
So  when  he  reached  the  village  of  Eohata,'  a  beautiful  maiden  met 
him  at  a  fork  in  the  road.     Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  asked  the 
maiden,  saying :  "Whose  child  art  thou?"     She  replied,  saying:  "I 
am   the  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Wani-no-Hifure/  and  my  name  is 
Princess  Miya-nushi-ya-kaha-ye."*    The  Heavenly  Sovereign  forthwith 
said  to  the  maiden  :  **  When  I  return  on  my  progress  to-morrow,  I  will 
''  enter  into  thy  house."     So  Pnncoss  Ya-kaha-he  told  her  fiftther  all 
that  [had  happened] .     Thereupon  her  father  replied^  saying  :  ''  Ah  I  it 
''was  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  !      [His  commands  are]  to  be  respected. 
"  My  child,  respectfully  serve  him  I" — and  so  saying,  he  grandly  de- 
corated the  house,  and  awaited  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  return],  where- 
upon he  came  in  on  the  next  day.^    So  when  [the  father]  served  [the 
Heavenly  Sovereign]  a  great  august  feast,  he  made  his  daughter  Her 

^According  to  Moribe,  whose  interpretation  has  been  followed  throughout,  this 
Song  signifies :  "  As  I  gaze  across  from  Uji  to  the  Moor  of  Toba,  I  see  the 
"  numerous  and  prosperous  homesteads  of  the  people,  I  see  the  most  fertile  portion 
"  of  the  country." — On  this  view  Chiba  is  identified  with  Toba,  the  name  of  a 
district ;  and  the  word  hoy  rendered  "  acme,"  is  taken  to  mean  the  best,  highest, 
most  showy  part  of  anything.  For  Motowori's  opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  older 
commentators  as  well,  that  chi-ba  is  a  Pillow-Word,  there  is  much  to  be  said,  and 
if  we  followed  it,  wc  should  have  to  render  the  first  two  lines  thus :  *'  As  I  look  on 
the  thousand-leafed  pueraria-moor,'*  etc.  {kadzu  signifying  ,*'  pueraria.")  Moto- 
wori's  explanation  of  momo-chi-daru  (here  rendered  by  **  hundred  thousand-fold 
abundant ")  as  referring  to  the  soot  of  the  peasant's  roofs,  and  of  /to  as  signifying 
''  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains"  seems  mach  less  good  than  Moribe's  inter- 
pretation of  those  difficult  expressions. 

BJn  the  district  of  Uji  in  the  province  of  Yamashiro.  The  characters  with 
which  the  name  is  written  signify  **  tree-flag." 

*  Wani  no  Hifure  no  omi.  For  Want  no  omi  see  Sect.  TiXTT,  Note  11.  The 
meaning  of  II i Jure  is  obscure. 

^Mii/a-nushi-ya-katia-hime.  Miya-nushi  is  "priestess,**  or  more  literally 
"  temple-guardian."  For  the  rest  of  the  name  see  Sect.  XXVI,  Note  14,  though  the 
personages  are  of  course  meant  to  be  different. 

6 I.e.,  that  day  having  passed  by,  the  Emperor  came  on  the  next  day  according 
to  his  promise. 

BUr.  VOL.  X. — il. 
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Augustness^  Princess  Ya-knlia  take  tbo  great  august  liquor-cup  and 
prescut  it.  Thercupou,  -while  takiug  the  great  august  liquor-cup,  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  augustly  sang,  saying : 

**  Oh  this^crab  !  whence  this  crab  ?  [It  is] 
"  a  crab  from  far- distant  Tsunuga.  Whither 
** reaches  its  sideward  motion?  [It  has] 
*'  come  towards  Ichiji-shima  and  Mi-shima. 
**  It  must  be  because,  plunging  and  breathless 
"  like  the  gi-ebc,  I  went  without  stopping 
**  along  the  up  and  down  road  by  the  wavelets, 
**  that  the  maiden  I  met  on  the  Kohata  road 
'*  has  a  back  oh  !  like  a  nmall  shield,  a  row 
'*  of  teeth  like  acorns.  Oh  !  the  earth  of  the 
"  Wani  pass  at  Ichiliiwi !  Owing  to  the  skin 
**  of  the  lirst  earth  being  ruddy,  to  the  last 
*^  earth  being  of  a  reddish  black,  she, 
**  without  exposing  to  the  actual  sun  that 
*' makes  one  bend  one's  head  the  middle 
"earth  like  three  chestnuts,  draws  thickly 
**  down  her  drawn  eye-brows  ; — the  woman 
**  I  met,  the  child  I  saw  and  wanted  in  this 
**  way,  the  I  child  I  saw  and  wanted  in  that 
**  way,  oh  !  she  is  opposite  to  me  at  the 
"  height  of  the  feast  I  oh !  «he  is  at  my  side  I  "^ 


'Motowori  supposes  with  appjircnt  reason  that  the  clinractor  jIJ-,  "  AugustneBS,** 
has  only  crept  into  t]ic  text  through  the  attraction  uf  the  following  character  *%, 
*'  made,"  wliich  it  resembles  in  appcjirancc. 

^It  must  be  understood  that  in  this  Song  the  Imperial  singer  commences  by 
referring  to  what  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  feast, — a  crab, — and  Ihcuco  passes 
on  by  an  imperceptible  transition  to  allude  to  his  own  adventure  with  the  maiden. 
As  the  crab  when  alive  walked  sideways,  so  was  the  Emperor  zigzagging  up  and 
down  the  road  that  lines  the  shore  of  Lake  liiwa,  pursuing  his  breathless  course 
like  that  of  the  busy  grebe  that  peri)t'tually  plunges  into  the  water,  when  the 
maiden  met  him  near  Kohata.  Leant  if  ul  indeed  was  ^he  :  her  back  straight  as  a 
shield,  her  teeth  like  a  row  of  acorns,  and  the  artificial  eye-brows  painted  a  dark 
colour  on  her  forehead  drawn  low  down  in  a  perfect  creseent-i  hapc.  She  had  been 
careful  in  selecting  the  clay  to  mako  the  ikiint,  rejecting  the  upper  hiyor  of  earth. 
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Ita  angnste  coivit  [cam  ilM],  et  proereavit  filiom  Uji-no-waki* 

iratsuko. 


[sect.  CVII. — EMPEROR  O-JIN  (PART  IV. — HE  GRANTS  PRINCESS  KAMI- 

NAOA  TO   HIS   SON  OHO-SAZAEl).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  hearing  of  the  beauty  of  Princess  Eami- 
naga,^  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Muragata'  in  the  land  of  Himuka,  and 
thinking  to  employ  her,*  sent  down  for  her,*  whereupon  the  Heir 
Apparent'  His  Augastness  Oho-sazaki,  having  seen  the  maiden  land  at 

for  that  was  of  too  bright  a  red,  rejecting  likewise  the  lower  layer,  for  that  "was 
too  dark,  but  taking  the  middle,  which  was  of  the  correct  blue  tint,  and  drying  it* 
not  in  the  fierce,  but  in  a  mildly  tempered,  sun-hght.  And  now  this  maiden,  far 
whom  his  heart  had  been  panting  and  turning  this  way  and  that  ever  since  the 
previous  day,  is  actually  seated  opposite  to  him,  nay  I  at  his  very  side,  and  he 
is  feasting  in  her  sweet  company. — Tsunnga  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  proYinoe 
of  Echizen.  ''Far-distant"  is  an  imperfect  attempt  at  rendering  the  foroe 
of  the  Pillow- Word  momo-dzutafUj  which  implies  that  the  traveUer  must  pass 
through  a  hundred  other  places  before  reaching  his  destination.  **  Whither 
''  reaches  its  sideward  motion  ?"  signifies  '*  whither  is  it  going  with  its  sideward 
"motion?''  Ichiji-shima  and  Mishima  are  places  of  which  nothing  is  known,  so 
that  the  allusion  to  them  is  obscure.  At  this  point  Motowori's  interpretation 
diverges  from  that  of  Moribe,  which  has  been  followed  throughout.  Sasanami, 
here  rendered  "  wavelets,"  is  taken  by  him,  as  by  the  older  commentators,  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  and  the  description  of  the  maiden's  teeth  is  misundcrtood  to  signify 
that  she  had  a  beak  filled  with  a  row  of  teeth  like  the  water-caltrop !  Motowori 
also  would  here  divide  the  Song  in  two,  a  proceeding  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
warren t.  On  other  minor  points,  too,  his  decisions  do  not  seem  so  happy  as 
Moribc's.  The  views  of  both  commentators  will  be  found  at  length  in  Motowori's 
Comtnentary,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  33-51,  and  in  Moribe's  "  Idzu  no  Koto-Waki,**  in  loeo, 
"  Three  chestnuts  "  (mitsu-guri  no)  is  a  common  Pillow-Word  for  naka,  •'  middle,** 
founded  on  the  fact,  real  or  supposed,  that  one  burr  always  contains  three  nuts, 
whereof  one  of  course  is  in  the| middle,  between  the  other^two. 

1  Kami-na(ja-hime.    The  name  signifies  *'  the  long-haired  princess/* 

2  .Muragata  no  kimi.  «  Muragata  seems  to  signify  **  many  towns.** 
8  /.f .,  wed  her. 

*  Literally,  "  summoned  her  up."    The  same  phrase  occurs  inunediately  below. 

^iSi^'  Mabuchi  thinks  that  {^  :]i,  *<  august  child,"  should  be  substituted 
for  the  roadiug  in  the  text.  But  Motowori  insists  that  the  title  translated  Heir 
Apparent  was  anciently  borne  by  all  the  sons  of  an  Emperor,  and  .that  con- 
Hequeutly  no  emendation  is  called  for. 
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the  port  of  Naniha,  and  being  charmed  with  the  grace  of  her  appearance^ 
forthwith  directed  the  Prime  Minister  the  Noble  Take-uchi,  to  intercede 
for  him  in  the  great  august  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  and 
make  [tlie  latter]  grant  to  him  Princess  Eami-naga,  whom  be  had  sent 
down  for.     Then  on  the  Prime  Miuister  the  Noble  Take-uchi  reqneating 
the  great  commands,^  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  forthwith  granted  PrincesB 
Kami-naga  to  his  august  child.     The  way  he  granted  her  was  this  : — 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  on  a  day  when  he  partook  of  a  copious  feast,* 
gave  Princess  Kami-naga  the  gi*eat  august  liquor  oak-  [leaf  ^  to  present 
to  the  Heir  Apparent.     Then  he  augustly  saug,  saying  : 
**  Come    on,   children !    oh !    the    fragrant 
**  flowering  orange-tree  on   my   way  as  I 
**  go  to  pluck   the  wild   garlic, — to  pluck 
'*  the   garlic, — has  its  uppermost  branches 
**  withered  by  birds  perching  on  them,  and  its 
"  lowest  branches  withered  through  people 
'^  plucking   from  them.     But   the  budding 
*^  fruit   on   the   middle   branch,   like   three 
**  chestnuts, — the    ruddy    maiden,    oh  I    if 
*'  thou  lead  her  off  with   thee,  it  will  be 
**  good,  oh !"« 

°  I.e.t  the  Emperor's  orders. 

"^The  Dative  tenii  translated  *' copious  feast"  is  tiryo  no  aXran,  varionslj 
written  with  the  characters  S  iQ*  £S  SI*  S  S!'  ^tc,  cto.  It  literally  Mgnilj^ 
*'  copious  brightucss,"  iu  allusion  to  the  ruddy  glow  which  wine  giyes  to  the  faces 
of  the  revellers,  and  licnccforward  perpetually  recurs  in  this  liistory.  In  later 
times  it  specilically  denoted  the  festival  of  the  tasting  of  the  first  rice,  but  anciGotly 
its  meaning  was  not  thus  limited.  Motowori's  note  on  the  subject,  iu  Vol.  XXXII, 
pp.  57-59  of  his  Commentary,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

^/.^.,  an  oak-loaf  which  was  used  as  a  cup  to  sip  out  of.  Leaf-plattcrs  for 
food  have  already  been  mentioned.  Motowori  says  that  the  word  ka9hiha 
(properly  the  name  of  a  deciduous  oak,  the  Quercus  dentata)  was  employed  to 
denote  any  kind  of  leaf  thus  used. 

^  The  whole  gist  of  this  Song  is  contained  in  the  last  three  lines.  '*  The  ruddy 
maiden,  oh!  if  thou  lead  lici  off  with  thee,  it  will  be  good,'' —  i.e.  "thoa  and  the 
maiden  will  form  a  fitting  coux)lc.*'  All  that  goes  before  is  \shat  is  technically 
called  a  "  Preface,"  though  its  bearing  is  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  translation,  and 
even  in  English  to  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  Song : — ^It  is  not  the 
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Again  he  augnstly  eang,  eaying  ; 

"BnTing  tbe  dyke-piles  into  Lake  Yoaami 
"  where  the  water  coilects,  my  heart  (ignor- 
"  act  of  the  pricking  of  the  stamp.B  of  the 
"  water -caltrop,  ignorant  of  the  creeping  of 
"  the  rootB  of  the  Braaenia  jidtala  I,  being 
"  wore  and  more  laughable,  ie  now  indeed 
"  repeutant"'" 

Having  thus  sung,  he  bestowed  [her    on  the  Heir  Apparent] .     8o 
after  having  been  granted  the  maiden,  the  Heir  Apparent  sang,  saying : 
"  Oh  t  the  maiden  of  Kohadn  in  the  haok  of 
"  the  road  1  though  I  heard  of  her  tike  the 
"thunder,    we    mutually   intertwine    [onr 
"  arms]  aa  pillowa."" 

Blinking  gailic,  but  the  [ragr&nt  orange  that  the  eingcr  has  met  by  the  wny,  and 
it  is  the  oboiceat  young  fruit  in  the  very  miildle  ol  tbe  ttee  that  forms  a  edUble 
conipariiion  for  tbe  lovely  youufi  girl. — With  llie  favourite  allnftiou  to  apper, 
middle,  aod  lower  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and  tbe  PiUow-Wi>td  "  thrve 
clieEtunts  "  naB  explained  in  tbe  cote  on  tha  preceding  Bong  (Sect.  CVI,  Kate  S). 

"'The  giBt  of  the  Song  in:  "1  !inew  not  that  tbou,  my  eon,  liadst  conceived 
"  a  secret  passion  for  tlic  maiden  ;  but  I  am  now  couscious  of  my  own  mistake,  and 
"  my  foolish  old  heart  is  ashamed  of  itself."  With  this  eiplsnaliOTi  tbe  elaborate 
comparirion  between  the  slate  of  the  monaicli's  mind  aad  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  driving  piles  far  the  foundation  of  a  dyke,  and  hating  his  feet  either 
lacerated  by  the  dtnmps  of  tbe  wstcr-coltiop,  or  mailu  tiliuiy  by  brusliing  against 
tbe  roots  ol  the  Branenia  pilUita  at  tbe  bollnm  o(  the  wattr,  Leeomus  intelligible 
and  appropriate. — The  nord  hurl,  rendered  "  roots."  perplexed  Motowori.  who 
suggeata  that  it  may  be  but  a  second  name  ot  tbe  Braisjiia,  appended  to  the 
Urst ;  but  Morilte'fl  suggestion  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  kari,  and  taken  in 
Ihc  signilicntion  of  "roots,"  thongh  not  i^aite  oonvinciug,  ia  at  least  more 
plausible.  Tbe  teit  of  this  Song  is  corrupt  in  these  •'  Booorda  "  and  lias  to  lo 
corrected  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  tbe  "  Chrouidcs."  Uoribe  goes  into  an 
nmusing  ecstaBy  over  (be  pictare  of  ancient  monnurs  vhicb  it  presents,  and  landa 
tlie  simplicity  of  daya  when  a  father  and  son  could  so  peacefully  woo  the  same 
maiden  without  mutual  concealment  or  disostrcuB  consequences  1 

"  The  meaning  of  thi^  Song  Is :  "  At  titst  1  heaid  ot  tbe  raaiduu  of  Eohada 
-  in  tbo  fartiieat  parts  of  Himuka  aa  one  bears  tbu  distiuit  thunder  ;  but  now  she 
"  is  mine,  and  we  sleep  locked  in  each  other's  arms." — This  Eohada  ia  Himuka 
niuut  not  l)c  confounded' with  tbe  Kubata  in  Vamashiro  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
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Again  he  sang,  saying : 

"  I  think  lovingly  ah  !  of  how  the  maiden  of 
'*  Kohada  in  the  hack  of  the  road  sleeps  [with 
**  me]  without  disputing."^ 


[sect.     CVIII. — EMPEROR      O-JTN      (PiVRT      V. — SONGS     OP     THE 
TERRITORIAL   O^T^ERS   OF   YESHINU).] 

Again,  the  Territorial  Owners  of  Ycshinu,^  seeing  the  august  sword 
which  was  girded  on  His  Augustncss  Oho-suziiki,  sang,  saying : 
^*  Sharp  is  the  heginning,  freezing  is  the  end 
**  of  the  sword  girded  on  Oho-sazaki,  Oho- 
*'  sazaki,  the  solar  august  child  of  Homuda, — 
**  [it  is]  chilly,  chilly  like  the  trees  heneath 
'*  the  trunks  of  the  winter  trees."* 


Section.  The  "  back  of  the  road "  means  the  remotest  portion  (conf.  Sect.  LX, 
Note  20).  The  thunder  must  be  andeiKtood  to  refer  to  a  very  faint  and  distant 
sound  :  the  Prince  had  first  heai'd  of  the  maiden  vaguely,  but  now  she  is  his  and  has 
been  liis  for  some  time  ;  for  this  Soug  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
after  the  occasion  of  the  feast  with  the  story  of  which  it  is  here  connected. 

^The  meaning  of  this  Song  is  :  '*  I  love  this  maiden  of  Kohada  in  Himnka, 
*<  who  disputed  not  my  desire  and  my  fathcr*s  grant,  but  willingly  became  my 
**  wife.'' — It  is  hard  to  render  in  English  the  force  of  the  string  of  Particles  iro  </u 
zo  mo  in  the  penultimate  line. 

1  Yeshinu  is  the  modem  Yoshino,  in  the  province  of  Yaraato  (see  Sect.  XLVI, 
Note  3).  For  the  title  of  kudzii  sec  Sect.  XLVI,  Note  13,  where  it  also  occurs  in 
connection  with  Yeahinu. 

2  According  to  Moribe,  whose  interpretation  seems  best  to  the  translator,  the 
significatiou  of  this  dillicult  poem  is :  "  The  sword  worn  by  Prince  Oho-sazaki, 
**  son  of  the  Emperor  Homuda  (O-jin)  is  double-edged  at  its  upper  part,  and  like 
*'  glistening  ice  towards  its  point ;— oh !  'tis  like  the  icicles  on  the  plants  that 
"  cluster  about  the  trimks  of  the  dead  trees  in  winter ! "  Almost  every  line,  how- 
ever (excepting  those  giving  the  name  and  title  of  the  Prince),  is  a  subject  of 
controversy,  and  the  **  Ko-Gan  Sho''  in  loco  and  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol. 
XXXIII,  pp.  2-5,  should  be  consulted  for  Kcichirfs,  Mabuchi*s  and  Motowori*ii 
views  on  the  disputed  point. — The  expression  '*  solnr  august  child"  signifies  ** son- 
descended  prince,"  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  descent  of  the  Japanese  mo^archB 
from  the  Sun-Goddess. 


/ 
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Again,  having  made  a  oross-mortar'  at  Eashifa*  in  Yesbinn,  and 
Laving  in  that  cross-mortar  distilled*  some  great  angust  liquor,  they, 
when  they  presented  the  great  august  liquor  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign] , 
sang  as  follows,  drumming  with  their  mouths  : 

'*  We  have  made  a  side-mortar  at  Eashinofu, 
*'  and  in  the  side- mortar  we  have  distilled 
'*  some  great  august  liquor,  which  do  thou 
*'  sweetly  partake  of,  oh  our  lord  !'*• 
This  Song  is  one  which  it  is  the  custom  to  chant  down  to  the 
present  day  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  Territorial  Owners  present  a 
great  feast  [to  the  Sovereign] . 

[sect.     CDC. — EMPEROB     G-JIN    (PART     VI.— VARIOUS    DEBDS).] 

In  this  august  reign  were  graciously  established  the  Fisher  Tribe,^ 
the  Mountain    Tribe,^    the   Mountain  Warden  Tribe,'     and  the    Ise 

^  Yoko-Uisu  or  yokusu  ({jj  E^)-  It  is  not  plain  what  sort  of  mortar  the  author 
intended  to  designate  by  this  term.  Motowori  supposes  it  to  mean  a  broad  flat 
mortar  in  contradistinction  to  a  high  and  narrow  one.  Eeichiu's  view,  which 
he  quotes,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  mortar  that  had  been  carved  out  of  the  block 
against  the  grain  of  the  wood,  seems  an  equally  good  guess,  where  allis  guess-work. 

^  In  the  Song  this  same  name  is  read  Kashinofu ;  but  the  commentators  tell 
us  that  the  Genitive  Particle  no  ("of")  is  simply  inserted  for  the  sake  of  rhythm, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  right.  The  name  seems  to  signify  "  [a 
**  place  where]  oak-trees  grow." 

^  See  Sect.  XYHI,  Note  16.  The  character  g,  rendered  by  "  distill "  or  "  brew," 
according  to  the  view  which  one  may  take  of  the  resulting  Uquor,  would  seem  to  be 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pound." 

^In  this  simple  Song  the  Territorial  Owners  of  Yoshino  beg  the  Monarch  to 
deign  to  partake  of  the  8a  X:^  which  they  have  made. 

1  Ama-bc  (written  ^  gg  and  read  Vna-he  in  the  Old  Printed  Edition  and  in  the 
edition  of  1687,  and  perhaps  better  rendered  **  Sea-Tribe.")  The  name  of  this 
guild  or  clan  does  not  seem  to  have  remained,  like  the  two  mentioned  together 
with  it,  as  a  "  gentile  name." 

-  Yama-he.  Mutowori  tliinks  that  this  word  has  crept  into  the  text  erroneously 
through  tlie  induence  of  that  next  mentioned,  as  the  functions  of  the  tribes  or 
guilds  thus  separately  named  were  identical.  The  differentiation  may  have  taken 
place  after  the  terms  had  come  to  be  used  as  **  gentile  names." 

3  Yaiiia-uiori-he. 
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On  his  walking  out  singing  thus,  ho  hit  with  his  angusi  staff  a 
hirge  btono  in  the  middle  of  the  Ohosuka*'  rojid,  upon  which  the  stone 
ran  away.  So  the  provcrh  says  :  "  Hard  stones  get  out  of  a  drunkard's 
*»  way." 


[sect.     CXII. — EMPElUm     o-.JiN     (PART      IX. — TROUBLES     WHICH 

FOLLOWED    1118    DECEASE)., 

So  after  the  decease  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  His  Augustness  Oho- 
sazaki,  in  conformity  with  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands,  ceded 
the  Empire  to  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko.  Thereupon  His  Augustness  Oho- 
yama-mori,  disoheying  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  connnands^,  and  anxious 
in  spite  thereof  to  obtain  the  Empire,  had  the  design  to  slay  the  Prince* 
his  younger  brother,  secretly  raised  an  army,  and  prepared  to  attack 
him.  Then  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki,  lieaiing  tbat  his  elder  brother 
had  prepared  an  army,  forthwith  despatched  a  messenger  to  apprise 
Uji-no-waki-iratsuko.  So,  startled  at  the  news,  [the  latter]  set  troops 
in  ambush  by  the  river-bank,  and  likewise,  after  having  drawn  a  fence 
of  curtains  and  raised  a  tent  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  placed  there  publicly 
on  a  throne-  one  of  his  retainers  to  pretend  that  he  was  the  King,' 
the  manner  in  which  all  the  oliicials*  reverentially  went  and  came  bciug 
just  like  that  [usual]  in  the  King's  prei-jence.  And  moreover,  preparing 
for  the  time  when  the  King  his  elder  brother*'  should  cross  the  river, 


liquor," — in  Japancpe  hoto  uarju  r-hi  icc-//?/.<///-w/,— nro  in  reality  extremely  obscure, 
and  Moribe  undijrstuiids  them  to  signify,  "  Oh  I  how  dillicult  it  is  for  me  to 
'*  speak  !  Oh  I  how  ill  at  ease  1  am !  *'  In  orJor  to  do  ho  he  has,  however,  to  change 
and  add  to  the  text ;  ami  the  traii>Uitor,  tLoiigli  not  s^nrc  of  being  in  the  right 
path,  has  preferred  to  foll(»w  Jlotowori,  whoso  interpretation,  without  requiring 
any  such  extreme  measure!*,  ytt  gives  a  very  plausible  aensc. 

«Sce  Sect.  LXIV.  Note  25. 

^^■^.  This  is  the  only  passu^t^  in  the  work  where  tliis  expression  occurs. 
Uji-no-waki-inttsuh)  is  the  personage  thus  designated. 

2  The  same  expression  has  btien  iu  Sect.  XXXI  (near  Note  16)  rendered 
**  <k)uch.''    The  characters  in  the  original  are  $5:  [f;  or  jjfl  H;. 

^  /./*.,  rji-no-H''thi-ir(it.<iiko. 

*  The  Chinese  i)hrasc  f^  '{§(•,  "  the  bundled  olUcials,"  is  here  used. 

^  Q.d.j  his  Augustness  Oho-yama-mori. 
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he  nrranged  timl  dccornf.eil  ft  boat  and  oars,  nud  moreover"  gi'ounil  [in 
a  laorlBr]  tlie  root  of  tbe  Ka,hura  japnnica,  and  having  taken  l.lie  Klime 
of  its  juioe,  rubbed  tberewitL  tlie  grating^  iutside  tlie  boat,  so  as  to  make 
any  who  aboiild  tread  on  it  fall  down,  aud  then  himself  put  ou  a  dotli 
coat  and  tron'sere,  and  having  assnmed  the  appearance  of  n  common 
fellow,  atood  in  the  boat  holding  the  onr.  Herenpon,  when  the  King 
Ills  elJer  brother,  baying  hid  his  troops  in  ambusli  and  put  on  aitnoar 
beneath  his  clothes,  reached  tbe  river-bank  and  was  about  to  get  into 
the  boat,  be  gazed  at  the  grandly  decorated  place  [ou  tlie  bill],  thougUt 
the  King  bis  younger  brother  was  sitting  on  the  throne,  being  altogether 
ignorant  [of  tbe  fact]  that  lie  was  standing  in  the  boat  holding  the  oar, 
and  forthwith  asked  the  fellow  wlio  was  holding  the  oar,  saying  :  "  It 
"  has  been  reported  to  roe  that  on  this  moantain  there  is  a  large  and 
"  angry  boar.  I  wish  to  take  that  boar.  Shall  I  poradvonture  get  that 
"boar?"  Then  tbe  fellow  holding  thenar  replied,  saying :  "Thou 
"  canst  not."  Agaio  he  asked,  saying:  "  For  what  reason  ?"'  [The  boat- 
man] answered,  saying  :  "  He  is  not  to  be  got,  however  often  and  in 
"  however  many  places  he  be  chased.  Wherefoi'e  I  say  tbat  lliou  canst 
■■'  not  [cateti  him  either] ,''  When  tbey  bnd  crossed  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  tbe  river,  [Prince  Ujl-uo-wnii-iratsiiko]  caused  the  boat  to  bo  tilted 
over,  and  [iiis  elder  brother]  to  fall  into  tbo  water.°  Then  forthwith  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  floated  down  with  the  eun-ent.  Forthwith,  as 
lie  floated,  be  sang,  saying : 

"Whoever  is  stviftoBt  among  tbe  boatmen 

"  of  the  TTji  ferry  will  come  to  me."'" 

'^The  text  lieu  the  ohaiacter  ^,  whicli,  in  combmatiou  vitb  the  provcding 
WQtii  "ows,"  gives  tbe  sen  so  of  "  omsmau,"  "  boa  tin  an."  But  Molowori  rea- 
sonablj  Bnggcats  that  it  is  bb  error  for  iji.  the  Bmss-haud  forms  ot  the  two 
cliaracters  closely  reiemLliQ(!]eat;h  otlier,  nnii  ^  nialdiig  much  better  seiiae ;  lor 
wild  wuutd  ta!![  of  "  deoorating  an  nnreniiiu  ?" 

'  A  biuiibon  grating. 

'Literrtlly  "  that  king'i  eon." 

I'll  must  be  miderstouJ  that  Uji-uo-wnki-irnlRiilio  and  his  men,  havine 
pkuiied  to  aot  lliiu,  were  on  their  guarj,  and  d!il  not  fall  into  tLe  water  as  did 
Olio-jama-mori,  who  was  iaken  unawares. 

'''  ThiB  is  JIotowori'B  view  of  tUe  meaning  of  the  Song,  which  lie  interprata  aa 
a  vri|iie^t  for  help  tu  iiome  ftieiiiUj   boatman.     Moribc  adopts  ijitite  a  dillerent 


I 
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Tlioreiipon  tlio  troops  tliat  lind  l)ceii  hidden  on  the  river-bnuk  rose 
up  simiiltaiiously  on  this  hide  and  on  that  side,  and  fixing  their  arrows 
[in  their  l)ows] ,  let  him   go  floating  do\Yn.     So   ho  sank  on  roncliing 
Kawara  Point."     So  on  tlicir  searching  with  houks*-  the  place  where  ho 
had  Bunk,  [the  hooks]  struck  on  the  armour  inside  his  clothes,  aiid  made 
a  rattling  sound. ^'   So  the  place  was  called  l)y  the  name  of  Kawara  Poiut. 
Then  when  they  hooked  up"  his  hones,  the  younger  King  saug,  sayiug: 
^^  Cat al jut  how,   l\rnni/inits  standing  by  the 
*<  IVrry-bank  of  Uji !     ^ly  heart  had  thought 
*'  to  cut  [you] ,   my   heart  had   thought  to 
*'  take  [you]  ;  but  at  tlie  base  methuught  of 
**  the  lord,  at  the  extremity  niethought  of  the 
*•  younger  sister;  grievously  meiliought  of 
*•  this,  sorrowfully  mothought  of  that  ;  and 
**  I   come    [back]   without   cutting   it,— the 
"  Ci(talju(  bow,  the  l'!rinii/inus."^'* 

view,  JUid  thinks  tliiit  th(j  ihownin*^  luiiico  is  rather  j;ivin«(  vent  to  ftcntimeuts  of 
pride  and  dctiance.  He  savs  (spcnliiMj^  in  the  I'rincii's  name):  **It  is  not  that 
•'  I  have  been  cjipsi/.ed  out  cf  the  hoiit  iiiio  tlie  ii\ei'.  but  that  1  nm  swinniiing  off 
*•  after  a  pole  whicli  lias  fallen  into  the  \vnt<r.  Jf  there  In.'  any  strontj  and  willing 
" fellows  among  my  iiartizans,  ht  tluin  swim  aifter  me."  It  nuist  be  uxplainetl 
that  the  word  rendered  "boatmen"  in  the  trHnslati«»n  i<  literally  "  iK)le- takers  *• 
(or,  aci'ordinj^  io  Moiibc's  view.  •' to  take  a  iu)lc").  Mot(»wori*s  interpretation 
seems  to  do  le^s  violence  to  the  W(»nlinj^  of  the  original,  and  Moribe's  hus  not 
even  the  merit  of  aecountiuj,'  for  the  u.-^e  oi  the  Future  hinnu  where  the  Iiuperutivo 
/lOi/f  would  be  what  we  should  naturally  exj^eit. —  I'Ji  is  jireceded  by  the,  in  this 
eontfcxt,  untranslatable  ^iliow-^^■or<l  cJiihnifuhuni  ^ste  **  Pictionary  of  I'illow- 
Words,"  s.r.). 

^^  luurara  no  t><thi.  'L'ho  author,  in  ilie  next  >t'nti.'nce,  derives  this  name  from 
the  rattling  hiamd  made  ]>y  tlu-  hooks  as  they  struek  on  the  annonr.  l>iit  there 
stM'Uis  u  great  deal  to  bt!  said  in  favonr  of  Arawi  llalai^eki's  view  that  htitrara  ii 
an  old  word  itsflf  si^rnif.x  in^'  **  armour." 

^-Tho  wonl  Luni  J;en*  used  ot.cuis  cls<'where  to  denote  llic  hooks  eiuployct]  for 
fa-itming  doors,  and  in  laici'  timv-^  tool;  tin.-  specitie  meaning  of  "key." 

'■■'  Litirallv,  *'  sonndfil  Intidi'ti.'' 

^^Tlic  text  has  the  rli::i;ulti.-^  {J-  li\.  JJul  ^Inlnwoii  >;'\-<  that  fH  stiiuds  for 
fl|,  and  that  we  mu^L  interiavt  the  pas^ag-.'  to  mean  tluit  they  scrutdieil  [ubout 
to  tind    and  lake  (>ut    his  cor[»s«.-  . 

''  The  ^i.^'uillcation  of  tliis  Son;j  is :    'J   came  here  meanin<{  to  kill  thee  a« 
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So  Ibc  boues  of  His  Augiistiiess  Olio-yama-mori  were  bnried  on  tho 
Nara  ^^  mountaiu.  His  Augnsiuess  Obo-yamu-mori  (was  tbe  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hijikata,i7  the  Dukes  of  Heki,"*  and  tbe  Dukes  of  Haribara.^*) 


!SECT.      CXIII. — EMPEROR     0-JIN      (PART      X. — PRINCES      OHO-SAZAXI 
AND    UJI-NO-WAKI-niATSUKO    CEDE    THE   EMPIRE 

TO    EACH   other).] 

Tbcrciipou  wbile  tbo  two  Deities^  His  Angustuess  Obo-sazaki  and 
Uji-no-waki-iratsuko  ^'cro,  eacb  of  tbcm,  cediug  tbe  Empire  to  the 
otbor,'-  a  fisbornian^  came  with  a  great  feast  as  tribute.*     So  they  each 

'*  I  miglit  cut  down  and  kill  that  Catalpa  tree,  that  Kvonymus^  growing  on  the 
"  river-bauk.  But  tbe  thought  of  our  father  and  of  thy  sister  (or  wife)  touched 
"  me  with  pity,  and  I  return  without  having  dmwn  niy  bow  at  thee." — Uji  is 
l)reeeded  by  tho  untranslatable  Pillow-Word  chihayahito  (see  "Dictionary  of 
riilow-Words"  x.r. ; — Motowori  reads  it  cJtihaya-hito  witliout  tho  nigori). — The 
Avoids  adzusa-yumi  ma-yumi,  here  re8i)ectively  rendered  **  Catalpa  bow"  and 
"  Econijviw,^'  are  diilicult,  and  the  doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  understand  the 
luiijce  to  be  spciiking  simply  of  the  trees,  or  to  intend  likewise  to  allude  to  his  bow 
which  wus  made  of  the  wood  of  one  of  those  trees,  is  probably  not  to  be  settled,  as 
the  words  iu  ({uestion  have  always  oscillated  between  the  two  meanings,  and 
liere  evidently  contain  a  double  allusion.  Motowori  thinks  that  tbe  first  of  tlio 
two  foinis  only  a  sort  of  Pillow-Word  for  the  .second. — The  word  rendered  "bank,'* 
ill  accoidanee  with  Moribe's  suggestion,  is  literally  "  reach.'' — No  special  im- 
Horiiiiice  iini>t  be  attached  to  the  expressions  "hase''  (or  "main  part")  and 
'•  extremilv/' thougli  they  may  doubtless  be  thought  to  allude  to  tho  father  and 
.^i-ter,  tlie  recollection  of  whom  .softened  the  victorious  younger  brother's  heaii. 
'J'he  word  irotialichu,  rendered  "  grievously,"  is  of  not  (luite  certain  interpreta- 
tii)n.--it  nmst  be  understood  that  though,  by  overturning  the  boat,  Uji-no-waki- 
iiatsiiko  did  constructively  cause  Oho-yama-mori's  death,  he  did  not  actually 
>li()()t  at  and  slay  him  when  in  tbe  water,  but  followed  down  the  river-side  lainent- 
iii;-'  ()\ or  what  had  happened. — This  Song  is  singled  out  by  Moribe  for  special  pi*aise. 

^•'Ste  Sect.  LXXII,  Note  2:j. 

^' ill  Tohotafumi  (Totruiii).     In  the  original  Jlijikata  no  khni. 

^■^  1 1  (hi  no  hi  mi.     Of  Heki  nothing  is  known. 

1"  Ihiiiliaru  no  Uimi.    In  Tohotafiuni.    Ilariluira  signifies  **  alder  plantation.'* 

Mt  is  not  actually  the  wt)rd  hnni,  '*  deity,"  that  i'l  here  used  in  the  original, 
l»ut  h'lshini,  which  is  the  Auxiliary  Numeral  for  Deities. 

-  Neither  being  willing  to  accept  the  Imperial  dignity. 

'Or,  '•  some  fishermen,"  and  similarly  in  the  Plural  throughout. 

'  /.<',,  came  to  present  fish  to  His  ^fajesty. 
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resiguod  it  to  the  other.  So  the  elder  brother  refused  it,  and  caused  it 
to  be  offered  to  the  younger  brotlier,  and  the  younger  brother  refused  it 
and  caused  it  to  be  offered  to  the  eUlcr  brother,  during  which  mntnal 
cediugs  many  days  elapsed.  As  such  mutual  ceding  took  place  not 
[only]  once  or  twice,  the  fisherman  wept  from  the  fatigue  of  going  back- 
wards and  forwards.  So  the  proverb  says  :  **  Ah  !  the  fisherman  weeps 
on  account  of  his  own  things."^  Meanwhile  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko  died 
early.*'     So  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki  did  rule  the  Empire. 


[sect.    CXIV — EMPEROR   o-JIN     (PART   XI. — AMA-NO-HI-BOKO    CROSSES 

OVER     TO    japan).' 

Moreover  of  old  there  had  been  [a  man]  called  by  the  name  of 
Ama-no-hi-boko,^  child  of  the  ruler  of  the  land  of  Shiragi.  This  person 
crossed  over  here  [to  Japan] .  The  reason  of  his  crossing  over  here 
was  [this] :  In  the  land  of  Shiragi  there  was  a  certain  lagoon,^  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Agu  Lagoon. ""^  On  the  bank  of  this  lagoon*  a  certain 
poor  girl  was  [taking  her]  midday  sleep.  Tunc  solis  radii,  ccclesti 
arcui  similes,  in  privatas  partes  impegerunt.     Again  there  was  a  certain 

*  Motowori  is  probably  right  in  sayinj^  that  the  i)oiut  of  this  proverb  lies  in  the 
consideration  that,  whereas  people  iu  general  weep  for  thftt  which  they  have  not, 
this  tisherniau  wept  on  account  of  the  trouble  which  was  cuutscd  to  him  by  the  fish 
which  he  had. 

^Or,  "  died  first."  The  use  iu  this  place  of  the  character  Ijg,  properly  confined 
to  the  meaning  of  the  "  death  of  an  Emperor,'*  is  remarkable.  Sec  Motuwori's 
obseiTations  on  the  point  in  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  7H-H0. 

1  Or,  according  to  Molowori's  reading,  Ami'-no-hi-hoko.  The  characters  in  the 
text,  ^  ;2l  H  ^,  signify  "  heavenly  sun-spear.''  But  the  homonymous  characters 
JS  ♦&  Ift'  ^^'^^h  which  the  name  is  written  in  the  "  CJleaniugs  from  Anciout  Story," 
and  which  are  approved  of  both  by  Motowori  and  by  Tuuigaha  Shii^ei,  signify 
"  fishermuu's  chamii-cyparis  si)ear." 

^Apparently  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  there  was  "  a  Ingoon ;"  but 
still  the  one  {-^)  iu  this  context  is  curious,  and  Motowori  retains  it  as  hito-tnu 
no  in  tlie  Jnpaue&e  reading.  "  A  certain  "  seems  best  to  render  its  force  in  English, 
as  again  in  the  following  sentences,  where  Motowori  interprets  it  by  the  character 
^.  It  is  of  strangely  frequent  recurrence  iu  the  opening  sentences  of  this  Section, 
which  are  altogether  peculiar  in  style. 

^Arnt-mumi.    The  meaning  of  this  name  is  unknown. 

*The  Old  Printed  Edition  has  the  worl  "  mud  "  instead  of  **  lagoon.'* 
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poor  man,  who,  tliiuking  this  occarrenco^  strange,  constantly  watcbed 
the  woman's  behaviour.  So  tbe  woman,  baving  conceived  from  tbe 
time  of  that  midday  sleep,  gave  birtb  to  a  red  jewel.  Then  the  poor  man 
who  had  watched  her  begged  [to  be  allowed]  to  take  tbe  jewel,  and  kept 
it  constantly  wrapped  up  by  bis  side.*  This  person,  baving  planted  a  rice- 
field  in  a  valley,''  had  loaded  a  cow^  with  food  for  tbe  labourers,  and 
was  getting  into  the  middle  of  tbe  valley,  when  be  met  tbe  ruler's  son, 
Ama-no-hi-boko,  who  thereupon  asked  him,  saying  :  "  Why  enterest  tbou 
'*  the  valley  with  a  load  of  food  upon  a  cow.  Thou  wilt  surely  kill  this 
•'  cow  and  cat  her."  Forthwith  be  seized  tbe  man  and  was  about  to  put 
him  into  prison,  when  the  man  repHed,  saying :  **  I  was  not  going  to  kill 
**  the  cow.  I  was  simply  taking  food  to  the  people  in  tbe  fields.**  But 
still  [the  ruler's  child]  would  not  let  him  go.  Then  be  undid  tbe  jewel 
[which  hung]  at  bis  side,  and  [therewith]  bribed  [tbe  ruler*s  child]. 
So  [the  latter]  let  the  poor  man  go,  brought  tbe  jewel  [home],  and 
placed  it  beside  bis  couch.  Forthwith  it  was  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
maiden,  whom  he  straightway  wedded,  and  made  bis  chief  wife.  Then 
the  maiden  perpetually  prepared  all  sorts  of  dainties  with  which  she 
constantly  fed  her  husband.  So  the  ruler's  child  [grew]  proud  in  bis 
heart,  and  reviled  his  wife.  But  the  woman  said  :  **  I  am  not  a  woman 
"  wlio  ought  to  be  the  wife  of  such  as  thou.  1  will  go  to  the  land  of 
"  my  ancestors  ;";— and  forthwith  she  secretly  embarked  in  a  boat,  and 
fled  away  across  here  [to  Japan] ,  and  landed^  at  Naniha.*°  (This  is  the 
deity  calktl  piinccss  Akaru,"  who  dwells  in  the  shrine  of  Hime-goso ^  at  Naniha.) 
Thereupon   Ame-no-hi-boko,  beai'ing  of  bis  wife's  flight,  forthwith  pur- 


^Ijiterally,  *'  this  appearance." 

''Literally,  "  attached  to  his  loins." 

■'The  words  rendered  *'  in  a  valley  "  are  in  the  text  |I|  $  ;^  B0>  of  which  the 
comijioiitators  find  it  dilTicult  to  make  proper  Japanese.  The  translator  has 
followed  tbeui  in  neglecting  the  character  ll|,  "mountain." 

^  Or  bull,  or  bullock  ;  for  Japanese  does  not  distinguish  Genders. 

''Literally,  "  stopped." 

^''  Sec  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  26. 

^'  Akiru-himn,  i.e.,  "Brilliant  Princess." 

^-  Tbe  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure.  Motowori  identifies  the  place 
with  tbe  modem  Kodzu  (jK 
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sued  lior  ncross  hitlicr,  iiiid  \Yas  about  to  arrive  at  Xauilia,  wbcu  tLo 
Doily  of  tlio  passngc^^  prcvoutod  liis  ciilraucc.  So  he  \n- out  back  again, 
aijJ  laiulcil  in  tlio  country  of  Tiijinia.'^ 

;si:CT.     C\\. — KMPKKOU     r>-.UN     (I'AKT    XII. — DESCKNDAXTS    OF    A>L\- 

N()-ui-]j()K(),  AND  Tin:AsrRi:s  ijhovcjut  JJY  IIIM').! 

Forthwith  staying  in  that  cuuiitry,  lie  wedded  Sjiki-tsu-nii,^  daughter 
of  Tajima-no-Dia(iiwo,-  and  htgot  a  chiKl :  Tjijiuisi-inorosuku."  The  hitter's 
chikl  was  Tiijinia-hi-ui'.*  The  latlcrs  (diihl  was  Tajinui-hinaraki.*  The 
hitter's  cliihlren  were  Tajinia-niori/'  next  Tajiina-liitaka/  next  Kiyo-biko" 
(thrrc  Diitics).^  Tliis  Kiyo-liiko  wedded  Tagima-nn-nu'hi,^**  and  begot 
cliildren  :  Suga-no-niorowo,^^  next  his  j'ounger  sister  Suga-kauia-yiira- 
doniiJ'^  So  the  above  mentioned  Tajinia-liitaUa  wedded  his  niece  Yiira- 
douii,  jind  b<>jj;ot  a  eljild  :  Her  Augustness  Princess  Takanuka  of  Kadzu- 


*■'/.''.,  tlio  \vaU.'r-;^oil  of  the  poiliuii  of  the  sua  near  Naiiihji. 

^•SioStet.  LXXIV,  Notiil. 

1 'ri»i<  nnnic  inuy  inoan  "lucky  oars."  or  "  iu)ssessv)r  of  luck  ;'*  hut  it  is 
ol)scuve,  anil  is  uioreovoi'  in  tlic  "  Chronii-los"  (whore  it  is  gi\vTi  as  tho  name,  not 
of  tilt'  (lau^'htcr,  Imi  of  the  father)  road  Mahc-txU'ini,-  -a  reading;  which  will  not  bear 
either  of  the-'O  interpretations. 

-  Mutairn  seems  to  si^^nify  ••  complete  [i.e.,  heahhy  or  vij^orous)  male."  Obserro 
that  tlie  \vor«l  Tajiina  enters  into  the  do^i^'nations  of  most  of  his  dcsocndnnts. 

=4ii  tho  '•  Chronicles  "  Mtn-o-ntJ;.',  and  elsewhere  Morosmji.  The  et\inolotO'  of 
these  names  is  ohsouro  cxcei)t  that  of  the  last-mentioned,  which  Kiguifies  •*  nian3* 
cryptonierias." 

^Ili-ih'  may  porhajis  si^mify  *'  wondrous  l(»rd.*' 

■'''rhe  meaning'  ()f  tliis  name  is  obscure,  hut  that  of  lUim-ra»lii-hme  in  St?ct. 
XXVI  (Xotc  I'.lj  nniy  he  compared. 

eSee  Sect.  lAXJV,  Note  1. 

"  Hi-l'iha  may  si;inify  eilluT  '•  sun-heij(ht ''  or  •*  wondrous  lici^jjhl." 

"'J'his  name  sif»nilies  "  pure  prince." 

•'As  u-^ual,  it  is  not  the  actual  word  J>eity  that  is  used,  but  the  Auxiliary 
Numeral  for  I>eities. 

^"  Tnijinui  is  the  name  of  a  place,  nut  to  be  confounded  with  the  province  of 
Tajinni.     Tin*  si^^nilication  of  int'Ju'  is  4uit»>  obscure. 

".S'»//</  may  eith»*r  be  the  name  of  place  in  Tajimn,  as  proposeil  by  Motowori, 
or  identical  with  the  Su^'a  of  Sect.  XIX.     Tho  nieanin;^  of  Mnrotco  is  obscai'e. 

^^Thc  si^^nitication  of  this  name  in  obscure.  Hut  »Su;^'a,  Kama,  and  Yura  are 
apparently  the  names  of  places. 
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raki.^^  (This  was  Ihe  august  parent  ^^  of  Her  Augustness  Priuoess  Okinaga- 
tarashi.)  So  the  things  which  Ama-no-hi-boko  brought  over  here,  and 
which  were  called  the  **  precious  treasures,""  were  r  two  strings  of 
pearls  ;^®  likewise  a  wave-shaking  scarf,  a  wave-cutting  scarf,  a  wind- 
shaking  scarf,  and  a  wind-cutting  scaif ;"  likewise  a  mirror  of  the  offing 
and  a  mirror  of  the  shore,"^ — eight  articles  in  all.  (These  are  the  Eight 
Great  Deities  of  Idzushi.) 


[SECT.     CXVI. — EMPEROR    U-JIN     (P.VRT     XIII. — THE      YOUTH-OF-THE- 
GLOW-ON-THE-AUTUMN-MOUNTAINS  AND  THE  YOUTH-OF-THE-HAZB- 

ON-THE-SPRING-MOUNTAINS).] 

So  this  Deity  had  a  daughter  whose  name  was  the  Deity  Maiden- 
oMdzushi.^     So  eighty  Deities  wished  to  obtain  this  Maiden- oMdzushi 


^  Kadzuraki  no  Takanuka-hime,  Kadznraki  is  the  name  of  a  department, 
and  Takiinuka  that  of  a  place  iu  that  department,  in  the  province  of  Yamato. 

^*  Literally,  *•  ancestress."  But  see  Sect.  XXII,  Note  4.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Okinaya'tarashi'hime  was  the  Empress  Jin-go. 

1^  Literally,  "  treasures  of  jewels." 

It' Or,  "beads." 

^7 /.(.'.,  a  scarf  to  raise  tlie  waves  and  a  scarf  to  still  the  waves,  a  scarf  to  raise 
i]ui  wind  and  a  scarf  to  still  the  wind.  Conf.  the  magic  scarfs  mentioned  near  the 
ljc';,;inning  of  Sect.  XXIU,  by  waving  which  the  Deity  Master- of -the-Great-Land 
(()}w-J:uni-nuf<hi)  kept  off  the  snakes,  the  wasps  and  the  centipedes. 

^^Tliis  seems  to  be  the  signiiication  of  the  original  terms  oki  tsu  kagavii  and 
///•  t^iu  hagami,  but  wo  arc  not  hereby  helped  to  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  articles  which  the  author  meant  to  describe.  The  parallel  passage  of 
the  "  Chronicles  "  tells  uh  of  a  **  sun-mirror."  Indeed  it  enumerates  the  "  eight 
precious  treasures  "  in  a  manner  that  diverges  a  great  deal  from  the  account  given 
in  thvsc  '•  llecords." 

^•*0r,  tlie  "  Eight-fold  Great  Deity."  As  has  already  frequently  been  remai'ked, 
the  distinction  which  we  so  rigorously  draw  between  Singular  and  Plural  does 
not  occupy  the  Japanese  mind,  and  **  eight "  and  "  eight-fold  "  are  taken  to  mean 
much  the  same  thing.  In  the  following  sentence  we  find  these  eight  deities 
(or  this  eight-fold  deity)  siK)ken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  necessitate  the  use 
of  the  Singular  Number  in  the  translation.  Motowori  supposes  that  they  (or  he) 
took  the  form  of  a  young  man  (as  in  several  other  legends)  to  become  the  father 
of  the  Goddess  mentioned  in  the  text. — Idzushi  seems  to  signify  "  wonderful  atone." 

^  Idzushi-xvotomt^  no  kami. 
8UP.  VOL.  X. — 43. 
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ID  marriage,  but  none  of  them  could  do  so.'-*  Hereupon  there  were  two 
Deities,  brothers,  of  whom  the  ohlcr  was  called  the  You tli- of- the- Glow- 
ou-thc-Autumn-Mountains,'^  and  the  younger  was  named  the  Youth-of- 
the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountaius.*  So  the  elder  brother  said  to  the 
younger  brother:  ** Though  I  beg  foi^  the  Maiden  of  Idzusbi,  I  cannot 
**  obtain  her  in  marriage.  Wilt  thou  [be  able]  to  obtain  her  ?"  He 
answered,  saying  :  "  I.  will  easily  obtain  her."  Then  the  elder  brother 
said  :  **  If  thou  slialt  obtain  this  maiilcjj,  1  will  take  olf  my  upper  and 
**  lower  garments,  and  distill  hquor  in  a  jar  of  my  own  height,*  and 
**  prepare  all  the  things  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  rivers^  [,and  give 
**  them  to  thee]  in  payment  of  the  wagor."  Then  the  younger 
brother  told  his  mother  everything  that  the  elder  brother  had 
said.  Forthwith  the  mother,  having  taken  M'istaria-fibre,  wove 
and  sewed  in  the  s])ace  of  a  single  night  an  upper  garment 
nud  trowsers,  and  also  socks  and  boots,  and  likewise  made  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  clothed  him  in  this  upper  garment,  trowsers,  etc.,  made  him 

^Literjilly  "ei^'ht  Deities  wished  to  obtaiu  this  Maiden-of-ldzuphi,  but  none 
could  wed  [her' ."     But  the  soii>e  is  that  piveu  in  the  tnmslntion. 

^Ahi'ijnma  no  )fhtt(t'bi-woto1:o.  Tlio  explanation  of  the  name  is  that  given 
by  Motowori  (following  Mahuelii),  who  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  ruddy  brilliance 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Japanese  wc»ods  in  autaum. 
The  Chinese  characters  used  li:ive,  indeed,  the  s-ij(nification  of  the  lower  ice  ol  the 
autumn  mountains  ;  hut  *•  lower  iec"  may  well  be  simply  ])honctic  in  this  case. 

*  Ilfint-yaina  no  haxitml'WOtithti. 

^  In  Japanofic  holwdinuo.  written  with  the  ehnraeters  ^  ^.  Perhaps  Motowori 
i8  right  in  supposing  tliis  Verb  to  have  bi'cn  orij^inally  identical  with  hofuru,  '*  to 
love")  l^)y  whose  corresponding  form  is  ku/Kredomo.  If  so,  the  author  may  liaTe 
meant  to  make  his  hero  say,  '*  though  I  love  the  maiden,  etc/'  Bat  it  is  better  to 
bo  guided  by  the  characterr),  and  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to  the  request  made 
to  her  mother  to  grant  her  to  him. 

<*  Literally,  *'  compute  tlie  heiglit  of  my  per.-«.»n  and  distill  liquor  in  a  jar." 

"/.('.,  all  the  valuable  produce  of  the  chase  and  of  the  fisheries,  such  as  are 
l>eri>etually  mentionctl  in  the  Shinto  '•  Hitunls  "  ns  l)oing  presented  to  the  gods. 
Thus  in  the  "  Service  of  the  (T»»ddehS  of  Fnod  '*  (see  ^Ir.  Satow's  translation  in  Vol. 
VII,  Pt.  IV,  p.  414  of  these  "  Tnni^actions,")  we  rend  that  the  woi-phippcr  offered  : 
**  ns  to  things  which  dwell  in  the  mountains — things  soft  of  hair  and  thinj^s  rough 
"of  hair;  as  to  things  which  grow  in  tlin  gr.at-lieM-plnin— sweet  herbs  and 
*' bitter  herbs;  as  to  thing^  which  dwi  11  in  the  blue- sea-plain— things  wide  of 
*'  tin  and  things  narrow  of  tin,  down  to  weeds  of  the  oiling  and  weeds  of  the  shove.*' 
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take  the  bow  and  Arrows,  and  seat  bim  to  the  maiden*8  house,  where 
both  bis  apparel  aud  the  bow  and  arrows  all  tamed  into  wistaria- 
blossoms.  Thereupon  the  Youth-of-tbe-Haze-on-the-Spring-Moantains 
hung  up  the  bow  and  arrows  in  the  maiden*8  privy.  Then,  when  the 
Maidcn-of-Idzushi,  thinking  the  blossoms  strange,  brought  them  [homei 
the  Youth  -  of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountaius]  followed  behind  the 
raaideu  iuto  the  house,  and  forthwith  wedded  her.  So  she  gave  birth 
to  a  child.^  Then  he  spoke  to  his  elder  brother,  saying :  **  I  have 
obtained  the  Maiden-of-Idzushi."  Thereupon  the  elder  brother,  vexed 
that  the  younger  brother  should  have  wedded  her,  did  not  pay  the  things 
he  had  wagered.  Then  when  [the  younger  brother]  complained  to  his 
mother,  his  august  parent  replied,  saying  :  "  During  my  august  life  the  . 
'^  Deities  indeed  are  to  bo  well  imitated  ;  moreover  it  must  be  because 
**  he  imitates  mortal  men®  that  he  does  not  pay  those  things." 
Forthwith,  in  her  anger  with  her  elder  child,  she  took  a  jointed  bamboo*" 
from  an  island  in  the  Hiver  Idzushi,  and  made  a  coarse  basket  with 
eight  holes, ^^  and  took  stones  from  the  river,  and  mixing  them  with 
brine,  wrapped  them  in  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo^  and  caused  this 
curse  to  be  spoken  :"  "  Like  unto  the  becoming  green  of  these  bamboo- 

^  Literally,  '*  one  child." 

''  The  Japanese  original  of  the  words  here  unavoidably  rendered  by  "  mortal 
men "  in  ordor  to  mark  the  antithesis  to  the  word  *'  Deities,"  has  been  more 
literally  translated  hy  "  living  people"  in  an  earlier  passage  of  the  work  (see  Sect. 
IX,  Note  17).  The  signification  of  the  entire  sentence  is :  Daring  my  lifetime,  thy 
brother  should  be  careful  to  imitate  the  upright  conduct  of  the  gods.  For  if, 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  be  dishonest  and  untruthful  as  are  the  sons  of  men,  it  will 
be  at  his  own  peril." 

^^Or,  according  to  the  more  usual  reading,  **a  one-jointed  bamboo;"  but  in 
cither  case  the  meaning  is  obscure.  Motowori,  who  adopts  the  reading  that  has 
been  followed  in  the  translation,  suggests  that  the  expression  may  simply  be  a 
pcripbrabis  for  the  bamboo  in  general. 

^^  A  9  %  ^-  Motowori  remarks  that  the  word  ''  eight "  in  this  place  (where, 
to  indicate  a  considerable  number,  we  should  rather  expect  "eighty")  is  curions, 
and  he  surmises  that  A  may  be  an  error  for  ^,  "large."  The  word '* coarse " 
itself  is  sutllciont  to  phow  that  the  apertures  left  in  the  plaiting  of  the  basket 
were  large. 

i2.Sifi/.  of  which  the  basket  was  woven, 

13  Scil.  by  her  younger  son. 
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**  leaves,  [do  thon]  become  green  aocl  wither  !  Agnin,  like  unto  the 
**  flowing  and  ebbing  of  tin's  brine,"  [do  thou]  flow  and  ebb  I  Again, 
**  like  unto  the  sinking  of  these  stones,  [do  thon]  sink  and  be  pros- 
"  trate !"  Having  caused  this  curse  to  l»e  spoken,  she  placed  [the 
basket]  over  tlie  smokeJ''  Therefore  the  elder  brother  dried  np, 
withered,  sickened,  and  lay  prostrate^*"'  for  the  space  of  eight  yeara.  So 
on  the  elder  brother  entreating  his  august  parent  with  lamentations 
and  tears,  she  forthwith  caused  the  curse  to  be  reversed.*'  Theroapon 
his  body  became  sound ^^  as  it  had  been  before.  (TIiIm  is  the  origin  of  the 
tcnn  "  a  divine  wnKcr-payment."'^) 

SECT.    CXVIT. — EMPEROrt    <)-.TTN  (PATIL    XVT. — OEXEALOOIES).] 

Again  this  Tleavenly  Sovereign  Honiuda's^  august  child  King  Waka- 
nuke-futa-mata  wedded  his  mother's  voun!][er  sister  ]\romo-shiki-iro-be,* 
another  name  for  whom  was  Her  AugustnessOto-himc-ma-waka-hime,"and 


i^In  this  case,  as  Motowori  rcniark:^,  it  is  the  sea-water  that  is  intended  to  be 
spokcu  of,  wheitas  the  allusion  in  the  provious  sentcuco  is  to  hard  salt.  But  the 
Japanese  lanj^uage  uses  the  same  word  for  both,  and  the  same  Chinese  character  is 
hero  also  uHi:d  in  l^oth  contexts.  For  thi:j  curse  com.  Stct.  XL  (Note  18  et,  *eq.) 
and  Sect.  XLT. 

1'  .*>(•//.  of  the  finnaeo  (kitchen)  in  the  younger  hioihcr's  house,  as  Motowori 
suggests. 

i*"'  The  text  has  the  character  J^*,  which  si^'uiiics  •*  to  wither"  or  "  dry  up" 
(spokon  of  trees).  But  the  translator  agrees  with  ^lotowori  in  considering  it  to  be 
in  all  probability  an  error  for  |j\,  "  to  lie  i»ro.strate  ;"  and  in  any  case  it  could  not 
Iiero  be  rindered  by  citber  of  the  verbs  "  dry  up "  or  "  wither ''  without  introduoing 
into  the  English  version  a  tautology  which  does  not  exist  in  the  J apanese original. 

^"Sueli  seems  to  be  the  menning  of  the  ob^cnre  OT\^\\\i\\  i^onn  tokohi-do  wo 
hthr.-fuhimfli  (/^  iS  Jt  iS  P)-  ^f<^to\vori  woul.l  understand  it  in  a  rather  more 
specialized  sen^M)  to  signify  that  "  she  caused  the  implement  of  the  curst*  (/.<•.,  the 
basket)  to  be  taken  away." 

^Literally,  "  was  paeilb  J." 

i^Or,  if  we  take  "^  in  the  text  as  equivalent  to  :r^, '*  this  is  the  origin  of 
'•  divine  wagcr-payment^^" 

^  I.e..  the  Emperor  O-jin's. 

2  The  import  of  ihis  compound  is  not  clear. 

^/.f.,  "  the  younger  princess,  the  truly  young  princeps." 


.4h>a 
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begot  children  :  Oho-iratsuko,*  another  name  for  whom  was  King  Oho- 
hodo  f  next  Her  Augustness  Osaka-no-oho-naka-tsu-hime  ;•  next  Tawi-no- 
naka-tsu-hime  f  next  Tamiya-no-naka-tsu-bime ;"  next  Fivjibara-no-kofco- 
fushi-no-iratsume  ;^  next  Queen  Torime  ;^°  next  King  Sane."  (Seven  Kings 
[and  Queens]  .12)  So  King  Oho-liodo  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of 
^likuni,"  the  Dukes  of  Hata,"  the  Dukes  of  Okinaga,"  the  Dukes  of  Sakabito  of 
Sakata,^®  the  Dukes  of  Yaraaji,"  the  Dukes  of  Meta  in  Tsulcushi,^  and  the  Dukes 

<  l.t\,  "  the  great  lord." 

^Oho-hodo  no  vnko.  The  sipjnification  of  Oho-hodo  is  obscure.  Motovori 
Burniises  it  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  place. 

^I.e.,  *'  tlie  great  middle  princess  of  Osaka."  Osaka  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Yamato.  The  word  "  middle  "  should  by  the  analogy  of  other  such  genealogies 
indicate  the  fact  that  this  princess  was  the  fourth  child  out  of  seven.  Here  however 
she  in  nientioncid  second,  and  the  same  designation  is  applied  to  the  two  next 
daugliters.     There  is  evidently  some  confusion  in  tlie  tradition, 

"  I.e.,  "  the  middle  princess  of  Tawi," — a  place  in  Eahachi. 

^7.^.,  •*  the  middle  princess  of  Tamiya,"— a  place  in  Eahachi. 

*/.<».,  '•  the  lady  Koto-fnshi  of  Fujihara."  But  the  meaning  of  Koto-fushiiB 
obscure,  and  Motowori  surmises  it  to  bo  an  alternative  or  corrupt  form  of  S(h 
tohoahi.  (For  the  celebrated  princess  of  the  latter  name  see  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note 
9).     Fujihara  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato,  and  signifies  "  wistaria-moor," 

^^  Torime  no  viiko.     This  name  is  ohscure. 

^^  Sfuie  no  miho.  Motowuri  believes  sane  to  i-tand  erroneously  for  «fl;ni ;  but 
b  otli  forms  are  obscure. 

^'^The  Jajianese  word  includes  both  genders. 

^^MiJiuni  no  kimi.  Mikvni  ifi  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  in  the  province 
of  Kchizen.     It  signifies  •'  three  countries.'" 

^^  llata  no  kimi.  There  are  several  places  called  Hata,  and  it  is  not  known 
\vliich  of  them  is  here  intended.     The  signification  of  the  name  is  also  uncertain. 

^^  Okinawa  no  kimi.     See  Sect.  LXII,  Note  31. 

^''  Sdka  td  no  Saka-bito  no  kimi.  This  is  Motowori's  restoration  of  an  apparently 
corru})t  text.  Sakata  and  Sakabito  are  both  taken  to  be  names  of  places,  the  first 
(»f  II  district  in  Afunii,  the  necond  of  a  place  in  Settsu.  Sakabito  (g  \)  seems  a 
very  curious  compound  for  the  name  of  a  place.  Moreover  the  double  title  is 
unusual,  and  it  njuy  be  thought  that  the  word  '*  Dukes  "  has  fallen  out  of  the  text, 
uiid  tliat  in  reality  two  families  were  intended  to  bt  sx)oken  of. 

^"  Yumaji  no  kimi.  Yamaji  (**  mountain  road")  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to 
I'f  lh<>  name  of  a  place, — perhai)s  in  the  pro\ince  of  Higo. 

1*^  Taukuald  no  Meta  no  kimi.  Tsuku.'hi  is  the  old  name  of  the  whole  of  the 
Sontli-Western  island  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  and  Meta  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  province  of  Hizcn  in  that  island.    The  etymology  of  Meta  is  uncertain. 
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o! Fuse).i9  Again  Kiug  Netori  wedded  Lis  j^oungor  half-sister  the  Lady 
Mihara,  and  hegot  children  :  King  Naka-tsu-hiko;  ^  next  King  Iwashima.'' 
(Two  Kings.)     Again  the  child  oi'  Iving  Katashiha^  was  King  Kunu." 

[sect.    CXVIII. — E.^IPEnOR   0-.TTN    (PART  XV. — HIS   AGE   AND   PLACE    OF 

JUTRIAIj).! 

The  august  years  of  this  Ploavenlj*  Sovereign  Honmda  were  al- 
together one  Imndred  and  thirty.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the 
mound  of  Mofusu^  at  Wega  in  Kafuchi. 


^*  Func  no  kimi.  Fuse  is  a  uanie  of  uncertain  inipi)rt  found  in  several  pro- 
vinccfl.    It  is  not  known  which  is  meant  to  he  here  designate*!. 

'^  Xaha-tsu-hiko  no  m/Ao,  i.e.  "  the  niiJdle  prince,  "  a  designation  which  would 
lead  one  to  expect  to  find  mention  of  an  elder  brother. 

^^Iicashima  no  luiko.  Iwashima  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  but  the 
signification  of  Iha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  i7i(i,  "stone"  or  **rock")  is 
altogether  obscure. 

2s  Katinthiha  no  miko.  This  prince  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  previoui 
genealogies,  which  is  curious.  Katashiha  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Chiknzen, 
and  signifies  "  hard  rock." 

23  Kunu  no  miko.    Kunu  is  altogether  obscure. 

1  Or,  as  Motowori  reads  it,  Mo/utfhi.  The  etymology  is  uncertain.  Weffa  has 
already  appenrcid  in  Sect.  CIII  (Note  H).  The  Old  Printed  Edition  and  some 
Manuscripts  have  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume  the  following  note  ^  "S  ^  RSt 
||}.  **  It  is  the  mausoleum  of  Mozu."  But  Mozu  is  in  the  province  of  Idzumi, 
and  all  the  later  editions  discard  this  note  as  an  interpolation. 
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[SECr.    CXIX. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU    (PAHT     I. — QBMEALOOIEB).] 

His  Aaguclness  Olio-sazaki  dwolt  in  tLe  paliice  of  Tabaku"  at 
Kanibft,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  Tliin  Heaveuly  Sovereigu  wedded  (tLo 
Kuipress")  Her  AuguatDtieB  Iha-no-hiine,'  diingUter  of  Kadzurnki-DO-so- 
tsu-biko,'  Hcd  begat  au^^apt  cliildren  :  Hiit  AugaetneBs  Obcye-no-izaho- 
■wnke  ; '  uest  tlie  Middle  King  of  the  Inlet  of  8umi ; '  iH'St  His  AugustneM 
Miilzu-lia-wakeuf  Tajibi  ;*  nexlHia  Augustueiig  the  Noble  Wo-ft»ndzuma- 
no-waku-go '  (fonr  Deities).  Again  he  wedded  Priuoees  Kami-uaga,  duagbter 
of  tbe  Duke  uf  Muragata  iu  Himuka,  as  meutiotted  above,'°aDd  begot  august 


'  Literally,  ■'  !owpr  volume  "  (tbcre  Ireiog  threo  in  all).  See  AnlUov'd  Preface, 
Note  1. 

'/.*..  "  liigh  port." 

^  Motowori  HuiTDiaeB  that  tha  reaaoD  why  the  charsotetB  signifying  "  Empresa  " 
are  in  all  tlie  teita  hers  written  in  sniall  chaj'aEtci'a  is  on  account  at  tliia  [HiBonnaB 
not  liHving  been  of  Impeiial  birth. 

•I.r.,  "  tlie  rock  prinoeas."  Motowori  suppoecB  1  bo  uamo  to  be  ioJicntivo  at 
jinispcrily  and  long  life. 

« See  Seot.  LXI,  Note  56. 

<f.e..  "tbo  elder  brotiur  lord  Insbo,"  the  Utter  name  being  ol  uneertain 

1  Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-teu-miko.  Both  the  phraBS  "middle  king"  and  tha 
Inlet  oF  Snnii  bavo  been  already  oDtnmented  on, 

"Tiijihi  TO  midiu-ha-Kalif.  Tajihi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Eohacbi.  Tha 
traditioual  origin  of  its  application  to  this  'will  be  fonnd  io  Motowori'B  Com- 
nieutary,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  6.  Midiu-ha-icalic  probably  means  "the  terd  with  tbe 
beautiful  letth." 

'  Wo-anadimiui-iio-tcakn-gn  tin  nukiini^,  ABadziuuH  is  the  name  at  a  place  iu 
Yamato,  anil  ao  (thongli  written  ^)  Bcema  to  be  tbe  sligbtly  Honorific  Prefix  wo 
(fl\)  whose  proper  signiHcfttion  is  "  Boiall."  ll'akii'iju  means  "  younger 
cbiU." 

'"  See  Sect.  CVD. 
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children  :  Hatabi-no-olio-iratsuko,"  another  name  for  whom  was  the 
King  of  Groat  Kusaka  ;^-  next  Hatabi-no-waki-iratsume,"  auother  name 
for  wliom  was  Ilor  August iicss  Princess  Xjigalii,^*  and  another  name  was 
llor  Augustness  Wnka-kusalva-bc;.^'''  (Two  Deities.)  Again  lio  wedded 
his  younger  hall"-sisti.r  Yala-iio-uaki-irat.^uine.^^'  Agnin  lie  wedded  Lis 
younger  hall-fcisU'r  rji-no-\vjil.i-iiafsuuic.  ThvHu  two  Deities  Lad  no 
august  children.  A11i'p;o11m.t  thi-  jiu.^rust  chihh-en  of  this  Heaveul}' 
Sovereign  Oho-sazaki  ■nuiiibeivdj  in  all  six  Deities.  (Five  Kiiign  and 
one  Qufcn.)  So  His  Augisincss  Iziiho-wakc  [\\as  he  who  aftorwardn] 
ruled  the  Empire.  Xi'xL  Mis  A^gustne^s  Tajihi-no-iuidzu-ha-wake  like- 
wise ruled  the  Empire.  Next  His  Augustness  the  Nuble  W'o-asadziimu- 
no-waku-go  likewise  ruled  the  Empire.^" 


;SEOT.    CXX. — EMPKROll   NIN-TOKU    (TAKT    11. — VARIOUS   DEEDS).] 

In  the  august  reign  of  tliis  Heavenly  Sovereign  the  Kadzuraki 
Tribe  ^  was  established  as  tiic  august  proxy  of  the  Empress,  Her  Aogust- 
uess  Iha-no-hime.  Agjiin  the  Mibu  Tribe'*  was  estabUshed  as  the 
august  proxy  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  His  Augustuess  Izaho-wako.  Again 
the  Tajihi  Tribe''  was  established  as  the  august  proxy  of  Uid  Augustuess 

^^  /.«?.,  •*  tlu*  yieiit  lord  of  Untr.bi."     Ifnt/thi  is  altogothcr  obscure. 

1-  Oho-hiimika  no  miho.     Jmh-  Kumihd  sec  Sfct.  CL,  Note  2. 

1"  /.»■..  "  the  young  hidy  of  Jratrthi."     Coul.  Note  11. 

^*  XnfUihi-Jtivir.     Tills  iiiuiic  is  ol)>cure. 

^^  2{us(ilm-he  is  an  aUi'rnaliv«»  form  of  Kvi((ihn.  The  couipound  tlieretore 
siguilies  "young  prine-.  -s  ol  K'u^al^ii." 

^^'Tliis  name  anl  tho  following  litive  already  appeared  iu  the  genealogies  of 
the  preceding  Yc'i'j,n  iScct.  (.'IVi. 

17 Those  were  the  Kniperors  Ui-cliifi,  Han-zoi,  r.nd  In-giyo. 

1  K(td:iiruni-h'\     For  K  id/.nr:ild  hil*  Sect.  LV,  Nott»  1. 

^ Mihu-br.  ^lotowoii  ijuotts  approvingly  a  derivation  of  Uin  "gentile  name** 
of  Mibu  from  lii-uilu'.u.ni  i X;  iKij  P'J'-  -h*'  nain<i  rf  a  gate  wliieh  the  first  bearer  of 
the  name  is  rel!it<;d  to  have  (•••n.-iriK'h'J.  Tnhing  into  ai-eonnt  the  letter-changes 
which  occurred  in  oMt/r  t '];!«•■  in  tin-  p  iSsn-^o  of  words  from  Chinese  into  Japanese, 
the  etymology  is  plsiusiljle  cndij:'  li. 

"  Tajihi-h'',  Tujilii  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi,  and  is  of  uncortain 
origin. 
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Midzuha-wakc.  Again  the  Obo-kusaka  Tribe^  was  establisbed  as  tbe 
august  proxy  of  King  Obo-kusaka,  and  tbo  Waka-kusaka  Tribe ^  was 
establisbed  as  tbe  august  proxy  of  King  Waka-kusaka-bc.  Again  people 
from  Hada  were  set  to  labonri,  and  tbe  embankment  at  Mamnta^  and 
also  tbe  granaries  of  Mamuta  were  made.  Again  tbe  Pool  of  Wani^  and 
the  Pool  of  Yosami  were  made.  Again  tbe  Nauiba  Cbannol*  was  dag, 
find  [tbe  waters  of  tbe  rivers]  led  to  tbe  sea.  Again  the  Wobashi 
Cbanbel  °  was  dug.    Again  tbe  port  of  tbe  inlet  of  Sumi^  was  established. 


[sect.    CXXI. — EMPEROR  NIN-TOKU    (PART    UI. — IIE   REMITS  THE 

taxes).] 

Thereupon  tbe  Heavenly  Sovereign,  ascending  a  'lofty  mountain 
and  looking  on  tbe  land  all  round,  spoke,  saying :  **  In  the  whole 
**  land  there  rises  no  smoke  ;  tbe  land  is  all  poverty-stricken.  So  I 
*'  rcmit^  all  tbe  people's  taxes  and    [forced  labour]  from  now  till  three 


'  OJio-ku^aha-hc.  This  Iribc  of  cuurse  took  its  name  simply  from  that  of 
riince  Oho-kusaka. 

^'  U\i1;aJcmaha-be.  A  similar  obsuvation  to  that  in  the  last  applies  to  this 
luiiiie. 

f"'  Se.^  Sect.  LIII,  Note  1. 

7  Wtini  no  ike,  in  tlie  i^rovincc  of  Kahacbi.  Want  signities  "  crocodile,"  and 
it  wiiR  also  the  name  of  tbe  Korean  i>er8onago  mentioned  in  Sect.  CX  (Note 
0).  But  tlie  reason  why  the  Pool  here  spoken  of  was  so  called  does  not  appear. 
I'bo  Pool  of  Yosiimi  bas  alrcady  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXII  (Note  86). 
^fotowori  supposes  that  it  must  have  dried  up  during  the  interim. 

^Xaniha  }in  hori-)jc.  Motowori  tells  us  that  tbe  regularization  of  the  channels 
of  the  Yodo  ami  Yamato  Riverp,  whoso  months  nearly  meet  at  this  point  with 
various  intprficctiiig  branches,  is  what  is  here  intended  to  be  referred  to. 

^  Wolmxhi  no  j/e.  ]Vo-bashi  (''little  bridge")  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
pioviijce  of  Sottsu. 

1*^  Snminoye  no  t.<u.  Close  to  Naniha ;  it  is  the  modern  Snmhjoshi,  Conf.  Soet. 
X,  Note  22. 

^  Motowori's  reading  of  this  Verb  in  the  Imperative  Mood  (as  if  containing  an 
order  addressed  by  the  monarch  to  his  ministers)  seems  less  natural  than  the 
older  leading  in  the  Indicative,  which  accordingly  the  translator  has  followed. 
srr.  VOL.  X.  --U. 
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**  yviii'a  [lieuce] ."  Tliorefore  tlio  groat  palace  became  dilapidated,  and 
tbc  rain  leaked  in  eveiy where  ;  but  no  repairs  were  made.  The  rain 
Ibat  leaked  in  was  caught  in  troughs,"-  and  [the  inmates]  removed  from 
[its  reach]  to  places  where  there  was  no  leakage.  When  later  [the 
Heavenly  Sovereign]  looked  on  all  the  land,  the  smoke  was  abundant 
in  the  land.  So  finding  the  people  rich,  he  now  exacted  taxes  and 
forced  labour.  Therelbro  the  peasantry*' prospered,  and  did  not  saffer 
from  forced  labour.  So  in  praise  of  that  august  reigu,  it  was  called 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor- Sage.* 


:aECT.  cxxn. — i:mi»J::koii  nin-tokl'  (taut  iv. — iik  loves  princess 

KlliO). 

llis  Empress,  Kvv  Augustness  Iha-no-hime,  was  exceedingly  jealous. 
So  the  concubines  employed  by  the  Heavenly  St)vereign  could  not  even 
peep  inside  the  palace  ;  and  it'  anylhincf  happen(?d,^  [the  Empress] 
stamped  with  jealousy.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  hearing  of  tlie 
regular  beauty  of  Princess  Kuro,-  daughter  of  the  Suzerain  of  Ama  in 
Kibi,*^  and  having  sent  for  her,  emplo}  ed  her.     But  she,  afraid  of  tbe 


-There  is  uncortaiuty  as  to  tlio  exact  diaractcr  in  the  original.  But  the  older 
eiUtions  read  it  as  th»i  Japanese  wonl  //'»/.(♦,**  lioxe>,"  while  Motowori  prefers  Ai, 
"  tubes.''  '•  Troughs  "  seems  to  eoucihate  b(»th  vitws,  and  to  be  also  appropriate 
to  the  u^o  mcntiune^l  in  the  text. 

=^0r  simply,  "  tlie  people."  JJut  the  expression  Q  JJ  is  generally  used  in 
Ja^iancse  of  the  peasantry  only. 

**5rl15'  ^'^'  following  most  texts,  we  omitlfd  the  tiiial  Ciiainctcr -[1^,  "reigu," 
the  Engli>h  translation  would  be  **  in  pniisi;  of  that  august  reign,  .'the  Heavenly 
Sovereign    was  called  the  Emporor-Sage.'' 

1  Motowori  shows  bv  coUating  variou-?  passages  in  other  ancient  workn  that 
this  is  the  probable  signification  of  tbc  <urious  expn-ssitui  in  the  ori^pnal,  kotO' 
tloUha  (ij  ^  ^- (or  t]i.^  j^).  The  ren.icnee  of  eour-e  is  l«  the  occarrencc  uf 
any  tiling  notewortb.y  among  the  concubines,  Mich  as  the  birth  of  a  son,  etc. 

^  Kuro-himt\  i.e.  "black  princess,"  probably  meaning  '' blaek-haired  princess." 

^  Kihi  uo  Ama  w)  ut<ih''.     Of  this  family  nothing  is  known.     Atna  signift 
"  lifjherman."     Kihi  is  the  name  of  a  province. 
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Empress's  jeabnsy,  fied  down  to  her  native  land.  Tbo  Heavenly 
Suvereign,  gn^siug  from  an  upper  story  npon  Princess  Knro'e  departure 
liy  boat  npou  tlie  sea,  sang,  saying ; 

"  In  tlie  ofllug  there  arc  rows  of  small  boatn. 
"  My   wife    Masadziiko    of    Rarozaki  goes 
'•  liuwn  townrda  ber  [native]  land."' 
Ro  the  Empress  was  verj'  angry  on  hearing  this  augntit  Song,  and 
sent  people  to  the   great  strand'  to  drive  Princess  Knro  ashore,  and 
chase  her  away  on  foot."    Tliereiipou  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  for  love  of 
Princess  Knro,  deceived  the  Eiupr.iKs,  saying  that  he  wautsd  to  see  tka 
Island  of  Ahaji.'   And  when  he  made  his  progi'ess  and  was  In  the  Island 
of  Ahaji,  he,  gnzing  nfnr,  sang,  xaying  ; 

■'  When,  having  departed  from  the  point  of 
"wave-beaten  Naniha,  I  look  at  the  conn- 
"  tryi — the  Inland  of  Aha,  the  Island  of  Ono- 
"goro,  and  also  the  Island  of  Ajimaaa  are 
"  visible.   The  Island  of  Bakotan  is  visible."" 


*  Tlinn  jntH'preted  (iiceunliilg  to  Moribe),  tlie  geueral  senie  ol  the  Song  is  qnite 
clear.  The  tvnnl  ilaaailniko,  coatdiered  hy  Morilie  to  be  one  ol  tbe  names  of 
I'rinoc^B  Kiii'o,  is  hmterer  not  so  nnderBlooil  liy  Motowoii,  who  is  inctined  to  me 
in  it  rather  an  Honoriflo  description  at  her.  Karoialii  likewise  (i.e.,  ■■  biack  cape," 
the  word  karo  seemingly  containtDg  an  olhision  to  the  name  ot  the  Prinoeiie)  is  bat 
ihe  heat  of  miiny  emendation e<  □[  the  nnme  as  it  stiuida  in  tbc  text,  vix.,  I''urO!aya. 
See  Motowori's  Commontarj.  Vul.  XXXV,  p.  33.  tat  hU  the  jioBBible  emenJationa 
propOHelby  liim  >ir  hiti  predeeeeaorB. 

'5ci7.  of  the  neiglibonrlioud  ol  Naniha.  Or  possibly  Oho-ara  ["  Great  Slmnd") 
should  be  taki:n  a.1  the  name  of  a  ploee,  though  Motowori  doe'>  not  suftgcat  such 

"I.i.,  to  make  her  perform  the  jonmey  on  foot. 

'See  Sect.  V,  Note  3. 

■  MuKbe.  oommenlin^c  on  Ihs  import  ot  this  Song,  nays :  "  Though  the  alleged 
■'  reason  wn^  u  tour  of  inspection,  it  was  trfily  ont  of  love  lor  Prinaess  Knro  that 
"  the  Moiiumh  had  undertaken  the  journey.  When  her  vessel  could  no  longer  be 
"  dcHcricd.  he  oould  still,  alsal  see  the  islanda  that  remained  behind, — the  Inland 
■'ot  Alls  and  the  litland  ufAjLoiiieH;  he  oonl.l  still,  Bins  I  lee  the  Islsncl!!  of  Ono- 
'■  goro  anil  HaketBu,     Alsa  for  him  left  alone,  parted  from  his  Ioto  !  Thaugh  he 
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Fortliw'illi  paRRiug  on  from  Hint  island,  ho  made  a  progress  to  tho 
laud  of  Kibi.  Then  Her  Augastne^^s  Princess  Kuro  made  bim  groudl}' 
reside  at  a  place  among  the  mountain-fields,^  and  preBented  to  him 
groat  august  food.  "When  for  this  [purpose]  she  plucked  cabbage  iu 
that  place  to  boil  into  groat  august  soup,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  went 
to  the  place  ^Yhere  the  maiden  was  plucking  the  cabbage,  aud  sang, 
saying  : 

•'  Oh  I  how  delightful  it  is  to  pluck  with  a 
'*  pca^oii  of  Kibi   the  cabbage  sown  in  the 
*'  mountain  iiolds  !*" 
When  the  noav('nly  Sovereign  nnido  his  progiess  up,"   Piiitc^ss 
Kuro  presented  an  august^-*  Song,  saying : 

••  Even  though  tlie  west  wind  blow  up 
'*  towards  Yamato,  and  the  clouds  part,  and 
'*  we  be  separated,  shall  I  forgot  [thee";!?"" 


••  ppokc  not  0[>enly.  .yet  those  around  him  understood  the  nnd«r-carrcnt  of  his 
"  words." — "  Wave-benten  *'  U  tlie  accepted  intcrprctation  of  (w/i///'ni  ya  (or  oxAi- 
tent),  the  Pillow-Woril  for  Naniha.  For  the  Jslnnds  of  Aha  and  Onogoro  sec 
respectively  Sect.  IV,  Note  5  and  Sect.  HI,  Note  .'».  Of  the  Islands  of  Ajunasa 
and  SaketRU  nothing  is  known.  AJimnna  is  tlio  name  of  a  species  of  palm,  tbe 
Liri.<t(nw  sj/.'fw  •/.-<,  and  Mot«)\vovi  fsupposes  thr.t  one  of  the  islands  in  that  neighbour- 
hood may  anciently  have  n?ceived  its  njimc  from  the  pahn-ti-ecs  growing  on  it. 
Pahns  of  any  kind  aiv.  however,  not  very  common  in  .Tapan,  and  soom  only  to 
p;row  when  specially  culiivatt*!. 

^Motowtni  tliink^^  we  should  in  tliis  place  understand  ilie  word  yawaffata  (for 
Hfihni-annfti)  as  th.'  n;nn»-  of  a  phice.  Bnt  in  the  Son;^  wliieh  immediately  follows, 
it  must  Liitainly  he  lakon  in  its  etyuioloj^ical  si^nsi*  of  **  mountain-ticlds,**  and  it 
sot-ms  theicf»>ie  j[uit'.'  ineoiisi-«tont  to  trau.-late  it  ditT«'rently  hero.  ^loreover  it  in 
ail.jwed  that  no  >ui']i  phuv  sis  Yannijjata  in  Kibi  is  any  when*  made  mcnti<m  of. 

^'^The  ini])fin  of  thi-^  Son,;  is  lurfertly  clear,  "  the  i»erson  of  Kibi  "  IwinR  of 
course  the  Imi>«j  ial  poft'>  lady-love. 

>^  /.«'.,  wa*^  ah»)ut  to  siiut  hack  to  tin;  capital,  whi<'h  was  in  the  province  of 
Si>tr-ii. 

'-This  Tlonoritlc  s«iHi<  S'>  out  oi  place  ^s;m  intr  ihjit  it  if:  not  applied  to  tho 
Emperor's  own  Son;.'s  given  in  this  Sv'ction),  that  it  is  supposed  by  the  com- 
mentator*? to  ht'  an  erroni.ou-:  jnl.lition  to  the  text. 

•  ■  \Vf  ini:'lit   also  !r;in>^ite  thu- :    "  Kven  though  we  In*  separated,  as  tho 


.v.^ 
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Again  elie  Hitag,  aayiug : 

"  WhoBS  spouse  is  it  tLat  goes  towards 
"  Yanrnto  ?  Whoi^e  sponse  is  it  tliitt  creeps 
"  from  beneatli  like  hidden  wnter  ?"" 


[sect.     CXXIU. — KMl-EROR    NIN-TOKU     (PAllT    V.— TItK    EMPRESS 
RETIRES   TO    V.UIASHIROJ.i 

After  lliis  timp  tJie  Empress  mtu\e  n  progreRs  to  tlie  Irnid  of  Ki  ia 
ordor  to  pliiclk  nraIia-ien.vos  for  n  copious  fesst ;'  and  in  the  mean-while 
the  Ueaveuly  Sovereigu  weddod  Yata-no-ivaki-iratsume.  Hereupon, 
^hen  tbe  Empress  was  returniDf;  iu  her  august  vestiel  loaded  full  of 
nrali a- leaven,  n  coolie  from  Ivosihima'  in  the  lard  of  Kibi,  who  was  iu 
the  service  of  Ihe  Superiutendent  of  the  Water- Pi  rectors,'  being  on  liis 
way  off  to  his  own  ciiantry,  met  at  tbe  great  passage' of  NnuiLa  tlio 
vessel  of  n  lady  of  the  train'  who  had  got  behiud,  aud  forthwith  told 


"  clouds  that  part  owing  to  the  vrest  wind  blowini;  np  tananla  Yamato,  etc.-," — 
tor  the  initial  lines  ol  the  poem  which  coQtBin  tlio  alhinion  to  the  wiai)  and  to  the 
cloudtt  arc  sinipijr  n  VretAce,  and  their  import  may  therefoce  at  will  be  either 
Goiii>idi.'re'l  BEparatel;,  or  cIke  mode  continnone  with  that  o(  the  rent  of  llie  poem. 

"The  meaning  nt  thin  Song  is:  "'Whose  xpouae  is  it  that  return*  to  Ya- 
"  niftto?  WIiosi?  apouie  is  it  tliat  comes  tliua  secretly  to  malie  love  to  me,  like  a 
Ftrcani  flowing  nndergronn J  ? " — The  allusion  containitd  in  Ihe  twice  repented 
is-ordn  ■'whose  tponse"  is  ol  coorse  to  the  Empreas.  The  pootesR,  Intt  of 
tf'ndenienEj  fat  tlie  Emperor,  regrets  for  his  Hake,  ax  well  as  lor  her  own,  that 
lie  should  lie  the  huflband  of  so  jaalons  a  mte.  "  Hidden  water"  is  the  accepted 
inlerpretntinn  o(  the  Pillow-Word  toiiror/rfju  iio,  whielL  is  with  apparent  reason 
mij'jii^'ed  to  he  a  contraction  of  jtmnorj-n/iJin  lui. 

1  See  Sect.  CVII,  Kote  7. 

s  /,,■.,  "  small  islanii."    It  is  fliBt  mentioned  in  Sent  V  (Note  M). 

'SaeSeet-XLVU.  Notclri. 

-I  Oho-nata-ri.    Tlie  wouth  o(  the  Bivor  Yodo  is  meant  to  he  dexigDAtod  liy  this 

'The  origiuat  eisprentiion  kura-bUn  mr  {f(  \ -f^)  \- ohaewxt.  being  met  with 
nnwhei'c  else  in  .lupannro  litcratum.  Motowori  enujectunu  that  tlie  function 
c'li'Mriserl  hy  this  lady  wsa  one  coiineelwl  with  Ihe  Kmjirentj's  priYj  pnri>e, 


i 
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licr,  sayiiig  :  "  TLc  Hoaveuly  Sovereigu  has  recently'  wedded  Yata-no- 
"  waki-iralsunie,  aud  plays  with  her  day  aud  aigbt.  It  mast  probably 
"  be  because  the  Empress  has  uot  heard  of  this  thing,  that  Ebe  qaietly 
"makes  progresHes  fur  pleasure."  Then  tbe  lady  of  the  train,  bariog 
heard  this  narrative,  foi'thn'itli  piirsned  and  rencbeil  the  nngnat  vessel, 
itud  reported  eveiythtug  exactly  ns  the  coolie  had  told  it.  Uercnpon 
the  Empress,  greatly  vcxud  aud  augry,  thrciv  away  into  tbe  sea  all  the 
ai'ali a- leaves  nliich  sbo  had  pitt  uu  board  the  august  vessel.  So  Uie 
place  [where  sbu  did  su]  is  called  by  tlic  uamc  uf  Cape  Mitsn.'  Fottb- 
witb  without  entering  the  palace,  but  faking  bcr  august  vessel  away 
[from  it] "  and  ascending  the  channel*  against  the  current,  she  made  a 
progress  up  into  Yiimashiru  by  tlic  ri\'er.*"  At  tliis  time  she  sang, 
saying : 

"Oh  I  the  river  of  YamaKliiro  where  the 
"  seedlings  grow  in  succession  1  As  I  ascend, 
"  ascend  the  river,  oh  1  on  the  bank  of  the 
"  river  [there]  stands  growing  a  xa^liihii ! — 
"  a  saabibu-ireo  ;  below  it  iitands  growing  a 
"  bi'oud-foliaged  live  hundred  [-fold  branch- 
"  ing]  true  camellia- tree ;  oh!  he  who  is 
"  brilliant  like  its  blossoms,  widely  powerful 
"  like  its  foliage,  is  the  great  lord."" 


Thi.  t(Mt  has  the  diameter  J$,  "  nil."  nliloli  make?  noNiuxc;  and  Motowoii 
(fiillowiiig  Mabuotii)  reasonably  unn-nd*  it  to  Jt  H .  "  recently."  "  just  now." 

■  ilitmi  no  saki.  .1/i(ju.  BignilyiiiB  "  llirw,"  is  Biipposcd  by  the  author  to  refer 
tu  the  three-comcrvd  Icavus  ot  Ibc  arulin  (the  niiinc  of  the  latter  bemg  mi- 
t»uua-gai)iilM) ;  but  a  more  hkly  opiniou  ii  lliat  nliicb  vruuld  hnvc  ub  Coke  MtUu 
aa  tiro  norJi.  in  the  miac  ot  "  autjuft  barbour,"  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the 
"  ChruuiuloH,''  we  ate:  told  that  the  |ilnce  wai  called  Kathihu  tin  Kalnri,  i.r., 
"  Oak  ]iassagc." 

^I.e.,  Ruiag  on  up  the  river  without  etopping  at  Naniha  where  the  palace  waa. 

»I.t..  the  artificial  bed  uf  the  rircr  meiilioncil  iu  Sect.  CXX,  Note  6. 

"i.f.,  the  Itivcr  I'oiio. 

"  The  meftuiUK  of  IhiK  Sniif;  is  -.  •■  As  I  make  my  way  up  tbe  river  by  boat,  I 
"  see  a  i>i(x/iil>ii  (the  uamc  of  a  Uvv  wliich  cimnot  nun  bu  ideullfieJ),  below  which, — 
"  that  is  to  Bay  nearer  to  tbe  water.— there  grows  a  eamellia-tree,  « 
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Forthwith  goiug  round  by  Yftmashiro,"  and  arriving  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Nara  Mountain,^  she  sang,  saying : 

**  Oh !  the  river  of  Yamashiro  where  the 
'*  seedlings  grow  in  succession !  As  I 
*^  ascend,  ascend  to  Miya,  I  pass  Nara,  I 
*^pass  Yamato  with  its  shield  of  mountains ; 
**  and  the  country  I  fain  would  see  is  Taka- 
'*  miya  in  Kadzuraki,  the  neighbourhood  of 
**my  home.''" 


"  and  full  of  blossoms.  Ah  !  how  the  sight  of  the  sturdy  brilliant  beauty  of  this 
*' camelliti-trce  brings  back  *  my  lord  and  master  to  my  mind!" — It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Japan  the  camellia-trees  grow  to  a  size  far  superior  to  that  • 
reached  by  their  representatives  in  Europe.  TmginefUy  rendered  aocording  to  the 
view  taken  by  Motowori  and  Moribe  by  the  phrase  "'where  the  seedlings  grow  in 
"  succcHsion,"  is  the  Pillow-Word  for  Yamashiro,  and  its  import  is  disputed.  The 
interpretation  here  adopted  considers  it  to  refer  to  the  regular  sucoession  ol  young 
trees  planted  on  a  mountain's  side  when  a  tract  of  older  timber  has  been  cut 
down.  Mabuchi,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Pillow-Words,"  sees  in  it,  on  the  ootitrary, 
u  reference  to  the  rising  of  peak  upon  peak  in  a  mountainous  district  (Uugi-ne  fuT=z 
^  ^  ^)-  Both  interpretations  rest  on  the  connection  between  this  term  and 
ynma,  the  tirst  half  of  the  name  of  the  province  of  Yamashiro,  which  it  qualifies. 
"  Five  hundred  [fold  branching] "  and  *'  true  "  are  ornamental  epithets  applied  by 
tlie  poetess  to  the  camellia-tree.  Moribe  would  take  the  syllable  ma,  •*  true,"  in 
the  sense  of  ha,  "  leaf ;"  but  this  seems  less  good. 

^■-  For  the  straight  road  from  Xaniha  in  Settsu  to  Nara  in  Yamato  would  have 
taken  lier  through  the  province  of  Kafuchi,  and  not  through  Yamashiro. 

^- I.e.,  the  pass  or  hill  leading  from  the  district  of  Sagara  in  Yamashiro  to 
Niini  in  Yaninto.     For  Nara  see  Sect.  LXXII,  Note  23. 

^' This  Song  expresses  the  Empress's  desire  to  return  to  her  pareutal  bouse 
at  Takaniiya  in  the  district  of  Kadzuraki, — a  desire  which,  however,  her  restless 
fianie  of  niinJ  did  not  allow  her  to  fulfil. — The  Pillow- Word  for  Yamashiro,  which 
hero  recurs,  has  already  been  discussed  in  Note  11.  There  are  two  other  Pillow- 
Woitls  in  this  Hong, — aiconiyoshi,  which  is  prefixed  to  Nara,  and  wo-date  (or  iro- 
dofi'-i/tniKL  according  to  the  old  reading,  or  wo-date  tatsu  according  to  another 
reading),  which  is  prefixed  to  Yamato.  The  former  of  these  is  so  obscure  that, 
rather  than  attempt  to  render  it  into  English,  the  translator  prefers  to  refer 
the  student  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  commeutators, — Mabuchi  «.r.  in  his 
"  Dictionary  of  Pillow- Words,"  Motowori  in  his  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp. 
22-2 i,  and  Moribe  in  Ivro.     Wodate  [-yaiiM]  seems  to  refer  undoubtedly  to  the 
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Having  sung  lliiis,  she  returned  and  entered  for  »ome  time  into  the 
Louse  of  a  person  from  Kara  ^'  named  Nurinomi^®  at  Tsutsuki." 


^SECT.     CXXIV. — EilPEIlOll    NIN-TOKU    (I'AllT     VI. — UK     FOLLOWS     THE 

K.Ml'RKSS    IN'JO    YAMASHIKO)." 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  having  heard  that  the  Empress  had  made 
a  progress  up  b)^  Yamashiro,  made  a  person, — a  retainer  callotl  by  the 
uame  of  Toriyama,^ — give  an  august  Song,*-  which  said  : 

Reach   [her J    in    Yamashiro,   Toriyama ! 
lleach  [her] !  reach  [her]  !  Ah  !  wilt  thou 
*'  reach  and  meet  my  beloved  spouse  ?'"'^ 
Again  he  continued  by  despatching  Kuchiko,  Grandee  of  Waui,'  and 
sang,  saying  : 


(( 


it 


circle  of  luountuins  ihat  guard  the  appruuoli  to  the  [)rovli)ce  of  Yamato,  ami 
it  hurt  Ih.'cu  rcndcrcil  ncconlmgly.  Tlic  groat  diftjciilty  of  the  Song  lies  in  the  line 
rendered  *'  ascend  to  Mija,"'  nnd  the  eoinmen tutors  from  Keichiu downwards  make 
all  sorts  of  efiforts  to  explain  it.  MoriWs  vii^w,  according  to  which  the  word 
should  be  regarded  as  a  fuiuiliar  abbreviation  of  Takamiya.  naturally  usod  by 
one  whose  native  place  it  was,  Hconis  the  most  acceptable.  Motowori  takctf  the 
lino  to  signify:  "  When  1  ascend  past  the  palace    of  Nanilia; ." 

"^JBf,  7.t\,  Korea. 

^For  Xuri  uo  ami,  i.e..  "the  Grandee  of  Nuri."  Nuri  is  probably  a  corrupt 
form  of  some  Korean  name. 

i"Or  Tsudzuki,  in  Yamashiro.    Etymology  obscure. 

iThis  name  signifies  "  hird-niountain."  The  commentatoi*s  presume  that 
it  contains  an  allusion  to  the  fact  of  its  benrer  bring  an  Imperial  courier. 

2  ThiH  is  the  actual  sense  conveyed  by  the  oiiginal  ^^A^^AMAS 
{Ql  {^,  and  we  naturally  infer  that  Toriyama  was  made  the  bearer  to  the  EmpreKS 
of  the  following  Sonjx.  The  Sung  itself,  however,  is  addresfcd  not  to  her,  but  to 
Toriynma  on  his  departure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  poems  which  follow  are 
evidently  for  the  Knipress,  and  it  is  impossible  to  supi>ose  that  the  first  mes^nger 
was  not  likewi«4C  intended  to  convey  to  her  some  poetic  missive.  All  that  wc  can 
do  is  to  render  the  text  as  it  stands,  nnd  to  supi>ose  it  corruj)t. 

*  The  meaning  of  tlii<  Song  is  :  "Oh  Toriyama !  pursue  her  into  Yamashiro  ! 
"I  tiemblc  at  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  thy  not  finding  her.'* 

*  JVani  no  omi  Kurhiho  (further  on  he  is  mentioned  as  Kuchiko  no  omi,  i.e. 
*•  the  Grandee  \oV  Kuchiko").  /iMr///-/.-f»  may  be  intciiireted  to  roeau  "mouth- 
child,**  and  Moribe  thinks  that  this  pci*sonage  was  so  called  ou  accouut  of  the 
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*^  Wilt  thoa  be  without  thinking  even  of  the 
^'  Heart  that  is  in  the  moor  of  Ohowiko,  the 
*'  moor  of  Ohowiko,  that  is  by  Takaki  at 
**Mimoro?'*' 
Again  he  sang,  sa3'iug : 

**  If  indeed  I  had  pillowed  [my  head]  on  thy 
'*  white  arm  like  the  whiteness  of  the  roots, 
**  the  great  roots,  that  were  beaten  with 
*^  wooden  hoes  by  the  women  of  Yamashiro 
*^  where  the  seedUngs  grow  in  succession, 
'^  [then]  mightest  thou  say,  *  I  know  [thee] 
**  *  not  !*  "* 


verbal  messages  of  which  he  was  made  the  bearer.  The  translator  would  prefer 
to  consider  ko  as  an  abbreviation  of  hikot  "  prince,"  especially  as  the  sister^s  name 
is  Kuchi-himet  where  the  word  hime  mast  mean  **  princess/* 

^  This  Song  is  so  obscmre  that  Motowori  and  Moribe  differ  completely  as  to  its 
intei-pretation.  The  translator  has  followed  Moribe,  though  by  no  means  per- 
suaded that  the  latter  has  hit  on  the  proper  signification.  According  to  this 
view,  the  Emperor  makes  a  pun  on  the  word  "  heart,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  name  of  n  pool  situated  on  the  moor  of  Ohowiko  near  Takaki  at  Mimoro, — 
all  names  of  places  with  which  the  Empress  was  familiar, — and  reproaches  her 
for  having  no  thought  of  his  heart  which  beats  so  lovingly  for  her.  Motowori, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  poem  proper  consists  only  of  its  last  two  lines 
(in  the  English  translation  they  necessarily  come  first) :  **  Wilt  thoa  be  without 
thinking  even  of  the  heart  ?  " — and  that  all  the  rest  is  a  **  Preface  "  to  the  Pillow- 
Word  kimo-mukafu  by  which  the  word  hokoro,  "heart,"  is  preceded.  As  for 
ohO'Wi-ko  and  takaki ^  they  are  taken,  not  as  names  of  places,  but  as  common 
Nouns.  According  to  this  view  of  the  structure  of  the  Song,  it  ceases  (with  the 
exception  of  its  last  two  lines)  to  have  any  rational  signification,  and  it  is  needless 
to  attempt  to  translate  it  for  the  English  reader.  Persons  familiar  with  Japanese 
arc  tliorefore  referred  to  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  34-86. 

'^ The  meaning  of  this  Song  is :  "If  thou  and  I  had  not  so  long  been  spouses, 
"  then  indeed  mightest  thou  break  with  me,  and  declare  that  thou  knowest  me  not. 
"  But  how  canst  thou  so  far  forget  our  wedded  life  as  to  desert  me  now?" — The 
"  great  root,"  oho-ne,  is  the  modern  dai-kon  {Raphanus  sativus)^  a  kind  of  radish 
wliich  is  a  favourite  vegetable  with  the  Japanese  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
biilliantly  white  appearance.  "  Beaten  "  hero  signifies  **  dug  up."  The  use  of  the 
Past  Tense  is  em'ious.    Ko-julia^  here  in  accordance  with  Motowori's  view  rendered 
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So  when  the  Graudce  of  Kiicliiko  was  repeating  this  august  SoDg 
[to  the  Empress] ,  it  was  rainiug  heavily.  Thou  upon  his,  without 
avoiding  the  raiu,  comiug  and  prostrating  himself  at  the  front  door  of 
the  palace  J  she  on  the  contrary  went  out  at  iha  hack  door ;  and  on  bis 
comiug  and  prostrating  himself  at  the  hack  door  of  the  palace,  she  on 
the  contrary  went  ont  at  the  front  door.  Then,  as  he  crept  backwards 
and  forwards  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  the  streams  of 
water '^  reached  to  his  loins.  Owing  to  the  grandee  being  clad  in  a 
garment  dyed^  green  and  with  a  red  cord,  the  streams  of  water  brushed 
against  the  red  cord,  and  the  green  all  changed  to  red  colour.  Now  the 
Grandee  of  Kuchiko's  younger  sister  Princess  Kuchi*''  was  iu  tbo  service 
of  the  Empress."     So  Princess  Kuchi  sang,  saying  : 

**  Oh  !  how  tearful  is  my  lord  elder  brother, 
*'  saying  things  in  the.  palace  of  Tsutsuki  iu 
*'  Yamashiro  !"^- 
Then  when  the  Empress   asked  the  reason,^*  she  replied,  saying : 
**  Ho  is  my  brother,  the  Grandee  of  Kuchiko."     Thereupon  the  Grandee 
of  Kuchiko  and  also  his  younger  sister  Princess  Kuchi  aud  likewise 
Nuriuomi  [all]  three  took  counsel  [together] ,  and  sent  to  report  to  the 


*' wooden  hoes,"  is  intciinetiMlby  Moiibo  to  mean  *•  little  hoe^*."  "Where  the 
seedlings  grow  in  Miccc.<sion  "  is  the  En^^'li^li  ii'mlcring  of  tmitji-nc  fu^  the  Pillow- 
Word  for  Yamaphiro  (see  Soct.  CXXTII  Note  11). 

^The  EmprohK  was  lodging  with  a  private  individual,  but  her  presence 
warrants  the  applicutiou  <if  the  term  "  palace  ''  to  his  hoiist*. 

^It  was  raining  ti>o  liurd  for  tliu  water  to  stop  on  the  umfacc  in  the  shape  of 
puddles  ,  so  it  stiuanud  ol!  in  little  rivulets. 

^Literally,  '*  rubbed."  See  Introtluctiou  p.  xxx.  Instead  of  "green/*  vcz 
might  e<iuall>-  well  translate  by  "  blue."  The  garment  intended  must  be  the  upper 
garment  or  coat. 

^^  Kuchi -hi  mc. 

"  Literally,  ••  rospocttiilly  served  tbo  Kmprcss.'" 

^^Tbc  meaning  of  tbesi!  linos,  which  ean  only  bo  called  iKKrtry  because  tlicy 
arc  in  metre,  is  plain  :  in  tliciu  the  six'aker  draws  the  Em}>i'csH*g  attention  to  the 
pitiful  condition  of  tlie  nu'ssciiger  who  is  doing  Jiis  best  to  deliver  to  her  the 
Emperor's  message.  Probably  the  reading  in  our  text  has  been  ei»rruptoil ;  for  that 
in  the  "  Chronicler,"  which  may  be  translated  thu^^ :  '*  Oh  !  how  tearful  am  I  when 
••  1  see  my  lord  elder  brother,"  etc..  is  much  pi-cferable. 

^^  Si-il.  of  her  attendant  thus  taking  the  mcesrcngcr's  part. 
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Heavenly  Sovereign,  saying :  '*  The  reason  of  the  Empress's  progress 
''  is  that  there  are  [some]  insects  reared  by  Nurinomi, — strange  insects 
"  changing  in  three  ways,^^  once  becoming  creeping  insects,  once  be- 
*' coming  cocoonfi,^*  and  once  becoming  fljring  birds," — and  it  is  only 
''  to  go  and  look  at  them  that  she  has  entered  into  [Nnrinomi's  house]. 
**  She  has  no  strange  intentions.""  When  they  had  thus  reported,  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  **  That  being  so,  I  want  to  go  and  see  [these 
**  insects] ,  as  I  think  [they  must  be]  strange  ;"  [and  with  these  words] 
he  made  a  progress  up  from  the  great  palace.  When  he  entered  into 
Nurinomi's  house,  Nurinomi,  had  already  presented  to  the  Empress  the 
three-fold  insects  reared  by  him.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  augustly 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  palace  where  the  Empress  dwelt,  and  sang, 
saying  : 

' '  Pure  as  the  great  roots  that  were  beaten 

**  with  their  wooden  hoes  by  the  women  of 

'^  Yamashiro     where    the   seedlings     grow 

*'  in  succession  : — it  is  because  thou  spokest 

*^  tumultuously  that  I  come  in  here  [with 

^*  my  retainers  numerous]  as  the  more  and  * 

"  more  flourishing  trees  that  I  look  across 

♦♦  at."^^ 


^*  Literally,  "  colours." 

^^  This  is  ^[otowori's  coujectural  restoration  of  the  remling  of  this  word,  which 
in  all  the  texts  is  hopelessly  cornipt. 

1'' According  to  another  reading,  "  flying  insects.'* 

'"  I.e.,  "  .she  is  not  meditating  any  evil  conduct," 

^^  This  Song  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  but  a  Preface  for 
the  second,  the  pivot  heing  formed  by  the  word  sawa-sawa  ni^  which  has  the 
meaning  of  '•  pure,"  "  cool,"  or  '•  refreshing,'*  with  reference  to  wliat  precedes  it, 
and  the  meaning  of  "  tumultuously  "  ( mwi-sawa  ni—sawaganhiku)  when  taken 
together  with  what  follows.  The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  first 
division  have  all  been  explained  in  Note  11  to  the  last  and  Note  6  to  the  present 
S(  ction.  The  general  sense  of  tlie  second  division  is  plain  enough ;  but  the  precise 
application  of  the  comparison  to  the  "more  and  more  flourishing  trees"  is 
«)bscure.  Motowori's  view  has  been  adopted  by  the  translator,  and  the  words 
in  hiackots  supplemented  accordingly.  Moribe  prefers  to  consider  that  the  re- 
fenMico  is  to  the  repeated  visits  first  of  the  Emperor's  messengers  and  afterwards  of 
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These  six  Songs  sung  by  the  Heavenly   Sovereign  and  by  the 
Empress  arc  Changing  Songs  which  are  Quiet  Souga." 


SECT.    CXXV. — EMPEnOR    NIN-TOKU    (PART    VIT. — TIE  LOVES  YATA-NO- 

WAKI-IRATSUME).: 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  loving  Yata-no-waki-iratsume,  deigned  to 
send  her  an  august  Song.     That  Song  said : 

**  Will  tlio  one  sedge-stem  of  Yata,  having 
** no  children,  wither  as  it  stands?  Poor 
'*sodge-moor  !  Sedge-moor  indeed  is  what 
**  I  may  saif — poor  pure  girl  !* 

Then  Yata-no-waki-iratsume  replied  in  a  Song,  saying : 
**  Even  though  the  one  sedge-stem  of  Yata 
**  be  alone,  if  the  Great  Lord  say  it  is  right, 
*'  even  though  it  bo  alone  [it  is  right]  ."^ 

So  the  Yata  Tribe'  was  established  as  the  august  proxy  of  Yata-no- 
waki-iratsume. 


■SECT.     CXXVI. — EMPEROn    NIN-TOKU     (PART    VIII. — DEATH    OF    KING 

HAYABUSA-WAKE   AND    QUEEN   MEDORl).] 

Again  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  begged  for  his  younger  half-sister 
Queen  Medori,  using  as  middle-man  his  younger  brother  King  Haya- 

the  Emperor  liiin»olf.  The  words  "■  look  HcroKB  at  '*  must  be  explained  by  snppos* 
ing  that  the  trec»  wcro  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xurinomi's  house ;  they  wen 
shoots  spiinging  up  from  roots  that  had  hoeu  cut  down  close  to  the  ground. 

^^Thc  commentators  thus  explain  those  obscure  expressions :  **  A  Qniet  Song 
*'  in  one  which  ir;  aunjj^  to  a  tranquil  tunc.  A  Changing  Song  is  one  temporarily 
'*  sung  while  the  tone  (modo?)  ix  changing/*  The  six  Songs  in  question  mnst  be 
suppo-sed  to  have  combined  both  characteristics. 

^  In  this  Song  tlie  Em^ioror  condoles  with  his  mistress  on  her  childleranese : 
"Will  the  single  srdge  on  the  moor  of  Yata  die  without  leaving  any  offspring? 
"  Sodgc,  indeed  I  Yes,  sedge  is  the  term  I  use  for  my  metaphor,  but  what  is  in  my 
"  tlioughts  is  the  girl  I  lovt." — There  is  in  the  oriKinjd  a  jin-de-moU^  not  oapable  of 
translation  into  Englisli.  bttween  mifie  or  xw^^m,  "sedge,"  and  HutiaMhi,  '*  pure." 

=*The  girl  replies  :  "  Even  though  I  bo  childless.  I  cai-e  not  if  my  lord 
not." 

"*  Yatahf. 
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busa-wake.  Then  Qaeeu  Medori  spoke  to  King  Hayabasa-wake,  saying : 
''  Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  Empress,  [the  Heavenly  Soyereigu]  has 
**  not  deigned  to  take  Yata-no-waki-iratsnme  [into  the  Palace].  Sol 
''  will  not  respectfully  serve  him.  I  will  become  the  wife  of  Thine 
"  Augnstness/*  Forthwith  they  wedded  each  other,  wherefore  King 
Hay abusa- wake  made  no  report  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign^].  Then 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  going  straight  to  the  place  where  Qaeen  Medori 
dwelt,  stood  on  the  door-sill  of  the  palace.  Hereupon,  Qaeen  Medori 
being  at  her  loom,  was  weaving  garments.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
sang,  saying  : 

**  Oh  !  for  whom  may  be  the  garments  that 

"  my  Great  Lady  Medori  weaves  ?*'* 
Queen  Medori  replied  in  a  Song,  saying  : 

*'For  an  august  veil  for    the  high-going 

**  Falcon-Lord."* 
So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  perceiving  her  feelings,  retnmed  into 
the  palace.     At  this  time^  when  her  husband   King  Hayabusa-wake 
came,  his  wife  Queen  Medori  sang,  saying : 

'^  The  lark  flies  to  heaven.     Oh  I  high-going 

*'  Falcon-Lord,  catch  the  wren.*'* 


^  Scil.  of  the  success  of  his  mediation. 

-  Or,  ''  for  whom  is  the  loom  [employed] ,  with  which  my  Great  Lady  Medori 
weaves  ? " — The  word  hata  in  Archaic  Japanese  signifies  both  **  garment  '*  and  the 
instrument  wl)ich  is  used  to  weave  a  garment,  i.e.  a  **  loom  '*  (||f(  and  H).  In  later 
times  the  second  meaning  has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first. 

^  There  is  here  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  Queen's  paramour  Hayabusa-wake, 
which  signifies  ''  Falcon-Lord  "  as  in  the  translation. — The  parallel  passage  of  the 
"  Chronicles ''  gives  these  two  Songs  as  a  single  one  which  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Queen  Medori'n  handmaidens, — is  a  more  acceptable  version  of  the  incident. 

^  Motowori  Ruspects  that  there  is  here  an  eiTor  in  the  text,  which  should, 
according  to  him,  read :  '*  After  this." 

^'  The  gist  of  this  Song  is  an  instigation  to  murder  the  Emperor  (whose  name 
was  Oho-stizakif  i.e.,  '*  Great  Wren  '*  conf.  Sect.  CIV,  Note  18  ),  addressed  to  the 
singtr'.s  huwhand  (whose  name  was  llayabnsa-icalet  t.^.,  "  Falcon  Lord ").  But 
tlio  allusion  to  the  lark  remains  obscure.  Keichiu  suggests  that  it  is  simply 
mentioned  as  a  term  of  conipatison  for  the  falcon'^  power  of  flight,  while  Motowori 
opines  that  the  meaning  rather  is :  "  The  lark  files  so  high  up  to  heaven  that 
"  it  would  he  liard  to  catcli  it ;  hut  the  wren  is  an  easy  pre>." 
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The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  hearing  this  Song,'  forthwith  raised  an 
army,  wishing  to  shiy  King  Hayabusa  and  Queen  Medori,  who  then  fled 
away  together,  and  ascended  Mount  Kurahashi  J  Tliereupon  King  Haya- 
busa-wake  sang,  saying : 

**  Owing    to    the    st^^ness    of  ladder-like 
**  Mount  Kuralinshi,  being  unable  to  clamber 
**  [up]  the  rocks,  oh  !  she  takes  my  hand  !"'* 
Again  ho  sang,  saying  : 

**  Though  laddcr-hke  Mount  Kurahashi  bo 
**  steep,  it  is  not  steep  when  I  ascend  it 
"  with  my  younger  sister." 
So  when  they  fled  thence,  and  reached  Soni  in  Uda,*  the  Imperial  ^ 
army  pursued,  overtook,  and  slew  them. 


[sect.    CXXVII. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU     (PART    VIII. — QUEEN    MRDORl'S 

armlet).' 

Chief  Ohotate  of  Yamabe,^  who  was  the  generalissimo  of  that  army, 
took  the  jewelled  armlet  which  was  wound  round  Queen  Medori's 
august  arm,  and  gave  it  to  his  own  wife.  After  this  tiine,  when  a 
copious  feast ^  was  to  be  held,  the  women  of  the  various  families  all 
went  to  court.  Then  the  wife  of  Chief  Ohotate  came  with  that  Queen's 
jewelled  armlet  wound  round  her  own  arm.     Thereupon  the  Empress, 

<*Viz.,  as  may  be  supposed,  repeated  by  some  foui'th  person. 

"^  Kurahiiehi-ynma,  in  Yamato. 

^Tbis  Song,  like  the  next,  ii^  too  clenr  to  stand  iu  ntied  of  explanation. 
**  Ladder-like  "  is  an  attempt  to  render  the  force  of  the  PiUow-Word  ha$hi'iat€» 
See  Mabuchi's  **  Dictionary  of  Pillow- Words,"  x.r.,  for  the  exact  force  attributed 
to  it  by  Mabuchi. 

•For  Uda  see  Sect.  XLVI,  Note,  14.  The  etymologj*  of  Soni  is  equally 
obscure. 

^^  The  character  ^,  though  read  by  the  commentators  with  the  usual  Japanese 
Honorific  mi,  "  august,"  has  here  its  proprr  Chinese  signification  of  **  Imperial.** 

^Yamube  no  Ohotate  ho  mura:hi.  The  "gentile  name"  was  Yamabe  no 
murazhi,  and  the  personal  name  Ohotatr,  though  the  confused  wording  of  thii 
passage  does  not  make  it  appear  so.  Yanui-be  signifies  mountain  (i.^ .,  hunters') 
tribe.     Oho-tatv  is  "  big  shield." 

«SeeSoct.  CVII,  Note  7. 
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Her  Augustuess  Iha-no-Iiime,  herself  took  the  oak-leaves*  [foD]  of  great 
niigust  liquor  and  gracioasly  gave  them  to  the  women  of  the  various 
families.  Then  the  Empress,  recognizing  the  jewelled  armlet,*  gave 
[the  wearer]  no  oak- leaf  [-fall]  of  great  angast  liquor,  hat  forthwith 
sent  ber  away  ;*  and  sending  for  the  hushand,  Chief  Ohotate,  said : 
**  Owing  to  that  King  and  Queen's  impropriety,  [the  Emperor] 
**'  deigned  to  send  them  away.  This  was  nothing  strange.  And  a 
^^  slave  such  as  tbou  despoils  of  the  jewelled  armlet  that,  was  wound 
''  round  ber  august  arm  the  hody  of  his  lady  [that  was  still]  warm, 
and  gives  it  to  his  own  wife  ! " — and  forthwith  he  was  condemmed  to 
deatb.^ 

SECT.      CXXVIII. — EMPEROR     NIN-TOKU      (PART     IX. — A    WILD-OOOSE 

LAYS  AN  ego).] 

Another  time,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  when  ahout  to  hold  a  copious 
feast, ^  made  a  progress  to  the  Island  of  Hime,'  just  when  a  wild-goose 
bad  laid  an  egg  on  that  island.  Then,  sending  for  His  Augustness 
tbe  Noble  Take-uchi,  he  asked  him  in  a  Song  about  the  laying  of  an 
iigg  by  a  wild  goose.     This  Song  said  : 

'*  Coui't  Noble  of  Uchi !  tbou  indeed  art  a 
^Mong- lived  person.  Hast  thou  [ever]  heard 
'^  of  a  wild-goose  laying  an  egg  in  the  laud 
**  of  Yamato  ?"3 


"Or,  pcrbaps  ratber  "  aralia-leaves  "  (Conf,  Sect.  CXXIH). 

^Or,  "  had  ber  dragged  away." 

Literally,    "was  granted  tbe  pouisbment  of  death,"  or  "[the  Emperor] 
deigned  to  condemn  bim  to  death." 

1  See  Sect.  CVII,  Note  7. 

- Uime-shima,  i.e.,  "Princess  Island."  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  goddess  of  Himegoso  mentioned  near  tbe  end  of  Sect.  GXTV,  and 
first  occurs  in  Sect.  V  (Note  .33), 

^  The  wild-goose  goes  far  north  at  tbe  approach  of  spring,  and  the  toanslator 
i>^  informed  by  Capt.  Blakiston  that  tbe  latter  has  not  known  of  any  breeding 
even  on  the  island  of  Yezo.  Tbe  Emperor  was  therefore  naturally  astonished  at 
HO  strange  an  occurrence  as  that  of. a  wild-goose  laying  an  egg  in  Tamato,  and  asks 
the  Noble  Takc-ucbi  whether  be  bad  ever  beard  of  tbe  like  of  it  before,  Take-uchi 
hcin<^'  at  that  time  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  (I)  aooording  to  the  chronology 
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Hereupon  the  Noble  Ttikc-ucbi  spoke  in  a  Song,  saying : 
**  August  Child  of  the  High-Shining  Sun,  it  is 
^^  indeed  uiitural  that  thou  shouldost  deign 
**  to  ask,  it  is  indeed  right  that  thou 
*'  shouldost  ask.  I  indeed  am  a  long-lived 
**  person,  [but]  have  not  yet  hoard  of  a 
**  wild-goose  laying  an  egg  in  the  laud  of 
/»Yamato.'^ 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  was  granted  the  august^  Into  aiid  saog, 
saying : 

'*  Oh  thou  prince  !  the  wild-goose  must  have 
**  laid  the  egg  because  thou  wilt  at  last 
**  rule."'^ 

This  is  a  Congratulatory  Incomplete  Song.' 


of  the  "  Chronicles/'  und  therefore  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  man  in  the 
Empire.— "  Court  Noble"  represents  tJic  Japanese  word  Jmo  (for  J^oih i,  believed 
by  Motowori  and  Moribe  to  be  derived  from  a  ^'t'  ami  S  jft  S«  ht.  "  my  elder 
brother  minister ''  but  used  himply  as  u  title).  The  words  Uchi  and  Yumato  are 
preceded  in  the  original  by  their  respective  Pillow- Words  tamaki-hant  and  Mora- 
miUUf  whose  force  it  is  impossible  to  render  in  English,  and  whose  origin  indeed 
is  obscure.  The  words  rendered  "  laying  an  egg  "  are  literally  "  giving  birth  to  a 
child." 

^This  ISoug  is  too  clear  to  need  explanation.  As  in  the  preceding  one,  Yanuito 
is  accompanied  by  the  Pillow-Word  nora-mitini. 

*0r,  '*  Imperial." 

^l.f.i  say  Motowoii  and  Moribe,  who  refer  this  episode  to  a  time  previooa 
to  Nin-toku*s  accession,  *'  The  wild-goose  has  laid  an  egg  in  token  of  the  future  u- 
**  cession  to  the  throne."'  'J'he  translator  prefers  the  view  expressed  by  Keichiu  in 
his  Ko-Gan  Shn.nud  adopted  in  the  ''  Explanation  of  the  Songs  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Japan,"  that  the  words  t^uhi  »/,  "■  at  last."  must  hero  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
*'  long,'*  and  the  Song  interpreted  to  mean  "  The  wild-goose  lays  an  egg  as  an 
omen  that  th.v  reign  w  ill  be  a  long  one."  This  view  is  supported  by  the  story  in  the 
*'  Chronicles,"  which  i)laces  the  Song  in  the  Emperor's  fiftieth  year  and  gives  him 
thirty-six  years  of  8ub?e»iuent  rxistence,  thus  making  the  prophecy  amply  fulfil 
itself,  as  one  would  expect  that  it  should  do  in  the  pages  of  such  a  work.  Acoording 
to  the  other  view,  the  text  of  the  "  Chronicles  "  calls  for  emendation. 

'^Uoiji-nla  no  kata-uta.    For  "  Incomplete  Song"  see  Sect.  LXXXIX,  Note  U. 
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[sect.    CXXK. — EMPEROR    NIN-TOKU    (PABT  X. — ^A  VESSEL  IS    HADE 

INTO  A  LUTE.).] 

lu  this  augast  reign  there  was  a  tall  tree  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Tsuki.^    The  shadow  of  this  tree,  on  its  being  struck  by  the  morning 
sun,  reached  to  the  Island  of  Ahaji  f  and  on  its  being  struck  by  th^ 
evening  sun,  it  crossed  Mount  Takayasn.'    So  the  tree  was  cut  down 
and  made   into  a  vessel, — and    a    very  swift-going    vessel  it  was. 
At  the  time,  this  vessel  was  called  by  the  name  of  Karanu.^    So  with 
this  vessel  the  water  of  the  Island  of  Ahaji  was  drawn  morning  and 
evening,  and  presented  as  the  great  august  water .^    The  broken  [pieces] 
of  this  vessel  were  used  [as  fuel]   to  bum  salt,  and  the  pieces  of  wood 
that  remained  over  from  the  burning  were  made  into  a  lute,  whose 
sound  re-echoed  seven  miles  ^  [<>^1*     ^  [some  one^  sang,  Ba3ring : 
**  Karanu  was  burnt  [as  fuel]   for  salt ;  the 
^^  remainder  was  made  into  a  lute ;    oh ! 
**  when  struck,  it  sounds  like  the  wet  plants 
**  standing  rocked  on  the  reefs  in  the  middle 
**  of  the  harbour, — the  harbour  of  Yura.*'* 

^  This  is  Morib€*s  reading  (given  without  any  comment)  of  the  original  oharac- 
iers  5g  -^.  Motowori  pronounceB  them  corrupt ;  but,  having  no  emendation  to 
propose,  simply  leaves  them  without  any  kana  reading. 

2  See  Sect.  V,  Note  3. 

*  Takayasu  no  yania,  in  the  province  of  Kahachi.  The  characters  with  which 
the  name  is  written  signify  **  high  and  easy." 

*  The  significance  of  this  name,  written  f^  if,  remains  obscure  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  commentators  to  explain  it. 

» I.e.,  this  vessel  was  used  to  bring  over  every  morning  and  evening  the  water 
for  the  Impeiial  household,  which  was  drawn  on  the  IsUnd  of  Ahaji. 

'''^,  the  Chinese  2i,  Japanese  ri.  The  length  of  the  ri  has  varied  greatly-at 
different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  modem  standard 
Japanese  ri  is  equivalent  to  about  2.44  English  statute  miles ;  but  Motowori 
supposes  the  ri  of  the  epoch  mentioned  in  our  text  to  have  been  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  that  distance. 

7 In  the  ''  Chronicles'*  this  story  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  O-jin, 
and  the  Song  is  attributed  to  that  monarch. 

^In  this  Song  the  sound  of  the  twanging  of  the  lute  that  had  been  made  from 
the  remnant  of  the  boat  Karanu  is  compared  to  the  rustling  of  the  plants  standing 
half  out  of  water  on  the  reefs  in  the  harbomr  of  Yura. — The  compound  word 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — 40. 
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Tliib  is  a  ClmngiDg  Song  which  is  a  Quiet  song.*^ 


SECT.    CXXX. — EMrEROU    NIN-TOKU    (PAUT  XI. — IIIS    AGE    AND    PLACE 

OF  JJUKIAL).; 

The  august   years  ot  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  were   cigbty-three. 
His  august  mausoU'um  is  ou  the  Ear- Moor  of  Mozu.^ 


ISECT.    CXXXI. — EMrEUOR    UI-CHIU    (^PART    I. — GENEALOGIES).^ 

His  Angustness  Iza-ho-wake  dwelt  in  the  pahicc  of  Wakasakura  at 
Iharo,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her 
Augustuess  Princess  Kuro,-  daughter  of  the  Noble  of  Ashida,'  child  of 


kaki-hiku,  rendered  by  *'  shuck,*'  yi^'iiities  literally*'  ^craleht•d  and  struck,"  the  lute 
beinjj;  struck  with  the  nail.  The  ouoiiiatopoctic  wortl  faijn-iinya.  of  which  **  sound" 
is  but  a  colourless  e(|uivalent.  represents  botli  the  duli^'litful  ring  of  the  lute  and 
the  rustling  of  the  sea-plants.  What  plants  are  intended  by  the  cxprosuion  '*  wet 
plants  '*  (nadzii  )io  ki)  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  disputoil.  Moiibe  even  tliinks 
that  the  term  is  meant  Jor  the  name  of  a  particular  species  of  (apparently)  coral 
now  found  in  the  island  of  Hachijo.    Yuru  is  in  the  Island  of  Ahaji. 

»Sec  Sect.  CXXIV,  Note  10. 

^Mo:u  no  minii-hara.  The  oripn  of  this  singular  name  is  thus  explained  in 
the  "  Chronicles  '  (Enii)eror  Nin-toku,  07th  year,  "Winter,  10th  Moon) :  "  [The 
'*  Emperor  made  a  progress  to  the  moor  of  Ishid/u  in  Kafuchi  to  fix  the  site  of 
"  his  mausoleum.  On  the  day  when  the  construction  oi  lii>  mausoleum  was 
*'  begun,  a  deer  suddenly  ran  out  from  the  middle  of  the  moor,  rushed  into  the 
"■  midst  of  the  coolies,  fell  down,  and  died.  The  suddenness  of  its  death  causing 
'*  astonishment,  its  wound  was  looked  for,  ANhereui>ou  a  shrike  came  out  of  its  ear, 
*'  and  tiew  away.  So  on  looking  into  the  ear,  it  was  found  to  be  all  eaten  avi'ay. 
'*  So  that  is  the  reason  why  iho  place  is  called  Muzu  no  mitni-hani  (the  *  Shrike's 
•*  Ear-Moor')." 

ip'or  Uune  see  Sect.  XLIII.  Note  20.  Wakfi-takma  signifies  ''yonng  cherry- 
tree.*'  The  origin  of  the  name  is  traced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  an  incident 
mentioned  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  under  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  3nl  year. 

' Kuro-ltinw,  i.e.,  "black  piinccss."  The  same  name  occurs  several  times, 
aud  has  reference  to  the  black  hair  of  the  person  so  designated. 

^'  Ashida  no  snkuuc.  Aflu-da  signilies  "  rool-moor."  It  is  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Yamato. 
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So-tsu-biko  of  Kadzuraki/  and  begot  august  children:  King  Oshiha 
of  Icbinobe  ;^  uext  King  Mima  f  next  bis  younger  sister  Awomi-no- 
iratsnme,''  another  name  for  whom  was  Ihi-toyo-no-iratsume.^ 


SECT.  CXXXII. — EMPEROR  RI-CHIU  (PART   H. — HE    IS   TAKEN   TO 

ISO-NO-KAMi).] 

Originally,  when  dwelling  at  the  palace  of  Naniha,  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  on  holding  a  copious  feast  when  at  the  great  tasting,^  was 
intoxicated  with  the  great  august  liquor,  and  fell  greatly  and  aUgnstly 
asleep.  Then  his  younger  brother,  King  Sumi-no-ye-naka-tsu,  wishing 
to  take  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  set  fire  to  the  great  palace.  Thereupon 
the  Suzerain  of  Achi,^  ancestor  of  the  Suzerains  of  Aya '  in  Yamato, 
having  taken  him  away  by  stealth,  set  him  on  an  august  horse,  and 
caused  him  to  make  a  progress  into  Yamato.  So  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  awoke  on  reaching  the  moor  of  Tajihi,*  and  said  :  "  What 
place  is  this  ?"  Then  the  Suzerain  of  Achi  said  :  "  King  Sumi-n&^ye- 
^'  no-naka-tsn  set  fire  to  the  great  palace  ;  so  I  am  fleeing  with  thee 
**  into  Yamato."    Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sang,  saying  : 


*  Kadzurnki  no  So-tm-biko.  For  this  name,  which  is  here  abbreviated,  see 
Sect.  LXI,  Note  f»5. 

^  Ichinohe  no  Oahilta  no  miko.  Icbinobe  is  in  the  province  of  Tamashiro,  and 
the  nunie  seems  to  mean  ''  near  tbe  market.'*  The  name  of  Oahiha  refers  to  the 
''uneven  teeth''  of  this  personage  which  are  mentioned  in  Sect.  CLXVII  (near 
Note  5). 

^  Mima  no  miko.    The  signification  of  this  name  is  quite  obscure. 

"^  Awomi  no  iratffume.  Atcomi  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  the  name  of  a 
plftce. 

^  Ihitoyo  no  iratnume.  Ihitoyo  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  the  name  of  a 
bird,  perhaps  a  kind  of  owl. 

^  I.e.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  performing  the  religious  ceremony  of  tasting  the 
first  rice  of  the  season. 

"Achi  no  atahe,  supposed  to  be  of  Korean  origin,  and  to  be  a  descendant  of 
R  Wi^  great  grandson  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  fg  f^. 

-^  Aya  )io  atahe.  This  family  was  of  continental  origin,  Aya  being  the  Japanese 
reading  of  the  character  jJJ ;  see  Sect.  CXI,  Note  2. 

^  Taj i hi  no  nu,  in  the  province  of  Kahachi.  The  signification  of  the  name  is 
ohsciu't'. 
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*^  Had  I  known  thai  I  should  sleep  on  the 
**  Moor  of  Tajihi,  oh  !  I  would  have  hronght 
**  my  dividing  matting, — had  I  known  that  I 
'*  should  sleep !"" 
On    reaching   the  Pass   of  Hanifu*^  and  gazing  at  the  palace  of 
Naniha,  the  fire  was  still  hright.     Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  saug 
again,  saying : 

**  The  group  of  houses  spai'kliugly  hurning, 
**  as  I  stand  and   look   from   the  Pass  of 
**  Hanifu,   is  in  the  direction  of  the  house 
**  of  my  spouse."^ 
80  when  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Ohosaka  moaniain/ 
they  met  one  woman.     This  woman  said  :     **  A  number  of  men  bearing 
**  weapons  are  barring  [the  way  across]  the  mountain.     Tbou  shonldst 
**  cross   it  going  round    by  way    of  Tagima."^    Then   the   Heavenly 
Sovereign  sang,  saying  : 

**  Oh  !  on  asking  the  wa)'  of  the  maiden  we 
''  met  at  Ohosaka,  she  tells  not  [the]  direct 
**  [way],  but  tells  of  the  Tagima  way."^" 


t^  TliiR  Song  expresses  the  Muiiarch's  regret  at  not  having  brought  his  mats 
\\'ith  him. — From  the  expression  used  in  the  text  {tattu-gomo)^  the  commentators 
suppose  that  such  mats  wore  used  ns  a  Kort  of  screen  to  avert  draughts.  One 
proposal  is  to  consiiler  tntnu  as  the  Verb  t(it:<uru,  **  to  set  up,'^  because  these  mats 
must  have  been  '*  set  up  '*  round  the  room.  But  it  agrees  better  with  grammatieal 
usage  to  take  it  in  its  other  sense  of  "  cutting,'*  or  **  dividing/*  and  to  suppose  that 
the  mats  were  so  enllcd  because  they  "cut  oflf"  the  draught  from  the  person 
sitting  behind  thoiu. 

"Or  "Hill  of  Hnnifu,"  Ilam'fii-zala.  in  the  province  of  Kahachi. 

"  The  meaning;  of  this  Song  is  jwrfectly  clear. 

''See  Sect.  liXIV.  Xoto  25.  The  word  renilereil  "entrance**  here  and  below 
in  the  same  context  is  literally  "  numtli." 

*•  See  Sect.  LXII.  Note  1!». 

''^Moribe  thus  parnphr-ises  this  Song:  "If  the  niaidon  whom  I  met  at  Oho- 
->iikM  and  whom  I  son«;lit  iiu  action  of  had  been  n  eonmion  niortal,  she  would  have 
.siiii)ily  told  mo  the  sbortost  road.  But  now  I  sec  why  it  was  that  she  bid  me  go 
round  by  way  of  Tagima  :  it  was  to  preserve  me  from  danger.  Ah !  she  must  have 
been  a  (loddcss."-  -The  words  tnda  )ii  generally  have  the  sense  of  "  directly,**  •*  im- 
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So,  making  his  progress  np,  he  dwelt  in  the  temple  of  the  Deity  of 

Isonokami." 


TSECT.     CXXXin. — EMPEROR     RI-CHIU    (PART     IH. — HIS    REBELLIOUS 
BROTHER  AND  THE  LATTER* S  RETAINER  SOBAKARI  ARE  BLAIN).] 

Thereupon  his  younger  hrother  His  Augustness  Midzn-ha-wake 
came,  and  sent  [to  ask  for]  an  audience.^  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
caused  him  to  he  told  [these  words]  :  '*  As  I  am  in  donht  whether  per- 
*'  haps  Thine  Augustness  may  [not]  he  of  like  mind*  with  King  Sami- 
*'  no-ye-no-naka-tsn,  I  will  not  meet  and  speak  with  thee.'*  [His 
Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake]  replied,  saying :  '*  I  have  no  evil  intent. 
*'  I  am  not  of  like  mind  with  King  Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu."  [The 
Heavenly  Sovereign]  again  caused  him  to  he  told  [these  words] :  **  K 
''  that  be  so,  [do  thou]  now  retuni  down,  and  slay  King  Sami-no-ye-no- 
^^  uaka-tsu,  and  come  up  [again  hither] .  At  that  time  I  will  sorely  meet 
''  and  speak  with  thee.''  So  he  forthwith  returned  down  to  Naniha,  and 
deceived  [a  man]  named  Sohakari,"  a  man-at-arms*  in  the  personal 
service  of*  King  Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu,  saying  :  "  If  thou  wilt  obey 
"  my  words,  I  shall  become  Heavenly  Sovereign,  and  will  make  thee 
"  prime  Minister,  to  rule  the  Empire.*  How  [would  this  be]  ?" 
Sobakari    replied,    saying :     **  [I    will    do]   according    to  thy   com- 

mediately,"  and  are  indeed  here  bo  nnderstood  by  Motowori.  Moribe's  interpreta- 
tion, which  has  been  followed  by  the  translator,  does  but  little  violence  to  the  text, 
and  suits  the  general  meaning  better. 

11  See  Sect.  XLV,  Note  16. 

^Thc  original  of  tliis  clause  is  very  elliptical,  consisting  only  of  the  two 
characters  '%>  ^.  The  old  reading  joins  thereto  the  characters  ^  ^  A*  ^hich 
iU'cording  to  Motowori  form  the  commencement  of  the  next  sentence.  The  mean- 
ing is  not  affected  by  the  change. 

2  Literally,  "  heart."  Similarly  below,  where  the  word  "  intent "  is  used  in  the 
translation. 

'T)ie  signification  of  this  name  is  qnite  obscure. 

"J  Hayahito.    TJie  reader  should  compare  Sect.  XXXVIII,  Note  11. 

*  Literally,  *'  closely  accustomed  to." 

^ The  original  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  words  "to  rule  the  Empire ** 
should  be  applied  to  the  speaker,  to  Sobakari,  or  to  both ;  and  the  ambiguous 
application  has  therefore  been  preserved  in  the  translation. 
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*' mand.**  Then  plenteously  endowing  that  man-at-arms,  be  said: 
'*  If  that  be  so,  slay  the  King/'  Thereupon  Sobakari  watched  for  the 
time  when  his  King  went  into  the  privy,  and  thrust  him  to  death  with 
a  spear.  So  when  [His  Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake]  was  making  his 
progress  to  Yamato  taldug  Sobakari  with  him,  he,  on  reaching  the 
entrance  of  the  Ohosaka  mountain,  thought  [thus]:  ^^  Although  Sobakari 
"  deserves  very  well  of  me,  he  has  truly  "^  slain  his  lord.  This  is 
"unrighteous.  Nevertheless  if  I  reward  not  his  deed,  I  may  be  called 
*'  untruthful ;  and  if  I  quite  carry  out  uiy  promise,  his  intentions  are 
"  on  the  contrary  to  be  feared.  So,  though  recompensing  Iiis  deed,  I 
**  will  destroy  his  actual  person."  Therefore  he  said  to  Sobakari :  "I 
"  will  halt  here  to-day  and  bestow  on  thee  the  rank  of  Prime  Minister, 
**  and  to-morrow  will  [continue  my]  progicss  up."  So  a  halt  was  made 
at  the  entrance  to  the  mountain,  a  temporaiy  palace  forthwith  built, 
a  copious  feast  ^  suddenly  held,  the  rank  of  Prime  Minister  forthwith 
bestowed  on  the  man-at-arms,  and  all  the  officials"  made  to  do  obeisance 
[to  him].  The  man-at-arms,  delighted,  thought  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  design.  Then  [His  Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake]  said  to  the  man-at- 
arms  :  *'  To-day  I  will  drink  liquor  from  the  same  cup  as  the  Prime 
**  Minister."  And  when  they  drank  together,  a  bowl*  largo  [enough] 
to  hide  the  face  was  filled  wuth  the  liquor  presented.^^  Hereupon  the 
King*s  child  drank  first,  and  the  man-at-arms  drank  afterwards.  So 
when  the  man-at-arms  was  drinking,  the  great  cup  covered  his  fsLce, 
Then  [His  Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake]  drew  forth  a  sabre  which  he 
had  laid  under  the  matting,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  mau-at-anns. 
Forthwith  on  the  morrow  he  made  his  progress  up.  So  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Chika-tsu-Asuka.^^  Going  up  and  reaching  Yamato, 


^'Literally,  *'  already." 

^SeeSect.  CVII.  Note?. 

^LiteraUy,  *' the  liundrcd  oflicial?/*  a  ChincBe  phrase,  which  has  been  met 
with  before. 

^The  character  ^  used  in  the  text  implies  by  its  radical  that  the  bowl  was  of 
metal.    It  is  an  uuauthorized  form  of  if^  or  ^. 

^0  Scil.  by  the  priuce  to  the  man-at-arms. 

^^I.e.t  Nearer  Asuka.  The  name  is  written  £jR  jf).  The  stadent  ahoiUd 
consult  Motowori's  note  on  tliis  passflgc  in  Vol.  XXXYIII,  pp.  38-89  of  hia 
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be  said  :  '^  I  will  halt  here  to-day  and,  having  purified  myself,  will  go 
"  forth  to-morrow  and  worship  at  the  temple  of  the  Deity.""  So  that 
place  is  called  by  the  name  of  Toho-tsn-Asnka."  So  going  forth  to  the 
temple  of  the  Deity  of  Iso-no-kami,  he  sent  to  report  to  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  that  be  had  come  np  to  serve  him  after  accomplishing  the 
work  [with  which  he  bad  been  entrasted].^^  So  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign] 
scut  for,  and  met,  and  spoke  with  him. 


I  SECT.  CXXXIV. — EMPEROR  RI-CHIU  (PART  IV. — VARIOUS  DEEDS).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  thereapon  first  appointed  the  Suzerain 
of  Acbi  to  the  office  of  Treasurer,^  and  likewise  bestowed  on  him 
domains.^  Again  in  this  august  reign  the  name  of  Waka-sakura  Tribe* 
was  granted  to  the  Grandees  of  the  Waka-sakura  Tribe.^  Again  the 
gentile  name^  of  Dukes  of  Himeda^  was  granted  to  the  Dukes  of  Himeda. 
Again  the  Ibare  Clan  ^  was  established. 


Commcntaiy,  to  sec  what  can  be  done  towards  reconciling  the  name,  the  characters 
it  is  written  with,  and  the  origin  ascribed  to  it,  all  of  which  are  so  apparently 
inconf,'iuous. 

^-  Sell,  of  laonokaini.  TIiIh  deity  was  the  sword  forming  the  subject  of  the 
legend  narrated  in  Sect.  XLV. 

*'?S  ^  1^.  ic-  Further  Asuka.     Conf.  Note  11. 

^'  This  is  the  gist  of  the  original  phrase,  which  will  not  bear  literal  translation 
into  Enrrlish  :  ift  gE  ^  "i£  #  ±  f#  ;2:. 

^In  Japanese  the  same  word  is  nscd  for  a  "store-house"  and  for  the 
"  treasury."  But  the  appointment  here  mentioned  would  seem  really  to  corres- 
pond to  wliat  we  should  call  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
characters  in  the  original  are  JJg  ^. 

-Literally,  "ration  grounds." 

•'  ]Va1;a-Mikura-be.. 

'  Waka-mkiira-he  no  ovii,    Conf.  Sect.  CXXXI,  Note  1. 

-'  All  tlic  editors  agree  in  here  reading  as  hahane  (*'  gentile  name,"  see  Sect. 
XIV,  Note  5)  the  character  j^,  which  signifies  properly  **  family  name." 

•'  Jlimeda  no  hi  mi.    Nothing  is  known  of  this  family. 

"' IJuwe-bv.  For  Iharc  sec  Sect.  XLIII,  Note  6.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that 
tlie  Emperor  of  whose  reign  the  present  Section  forms  part  held  his  court  at  Ihare. 
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[sect.    CXXXV. — E^IPEROR   RI-CHUl     (PART    V. — HIS    AGE    AND     PLACE 

OF  burial).! 

The  Heavenly   Sovereign's  august    years  were   sixty- four.     His 

august  mausoleum  is  at  Mozu.^ 

lSECT.  CXXXVI. — EMPEROR  HAN-ZEI.] 

His  Augustucss  Mid  zu-ba- wake  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Shibakaki  at 
Tajihi,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  length  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereig^*8 
august  person  was  nine  feet  two  inches  and  a  half.'  The  length  of  his 
august  teeth  was  one  inch,  and  their  breadth  two  hues,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  [row]  corresponded  exactly,  like  jewels  strung  together]. 
The  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  the  Lady  of  Tsuuu/*^  daughter  of  Kogoto, 
Grandee  of  Waui,*  and  begot  august  children  :  the  Lady  of  Kahi ;' 
next  the  Lady  of  Tsubura^  (two  Deitie»).  Again  he  wedded  Oto-hime,^ 
daughter  of  the  same  Grandee,  and  begot  august  children :  King 
Takara  f  next  the  Lady  of  Takabe,' — altogether  four  Kings  [and 
Queens]  .^"^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  sixty.  His 
august  mausoleum  is  on  the  Moor  of  Mozu.^^ 

1  See  Sect.  CXXX,  Note  1. 

iFor  Tajihi  see  Sect.  CXXXH,  Note  1.  Shiba-kaki  (or  Shiba-ffaki)  signifiei 
"  a  fence  of  brushwood." 

^  As  to  the  ancient  Japanci^c  measures  we  have  no  accurate  information,  and 
tlie  English  equivalents  used  in  this  passaj^e  correspond  but  approximately  to  the 
modem  Japanese  standards.  The  cliaractcr  rendered  **  line  "  is  ^,  which  denotes 
the  tenth  part  of  a  *>f*  or  ''  inch."  Motowori  remarks  that  tlie  dimensions  of  the 
teeth  arc  not  nnythin;^'  extraordinary  judged  by  the  present  standard,  and  BOpposea 
that  anciently  the  measures  of  length  mut>t  have  been  smaller  than  at  present. 

3  'T!*nnu  jw  ir<itxum'\    The  signitication  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

*  Wani  no  kofjoto  no  omi.  The  meaning  of  Kogoto  id  obscure.  Wani  has 
already  often  appeare<l. 

^Kahi  no  iratsumc.  Kahi  is  the  name  of  a  province,  but  it  cannot  be  said  for 
certain  that  it  is  from  it  that  this  Princess  derived  her  name. 

•  Tsitbura  no  irataume.    The  moaning  of  I'subura  is  obscure. 
'/./».,  **  the  younger  princess." 

^Takara  no  miko.     Takara  signifies  '*  treasure.** 

^Takabe  no  iraUinne.  Takabe  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  unless  it  be 
considered  to  be  connected  with  the  word  taka^  **  hawk." 

*"  Remember  that  the  single  character  J  includes  both  sexes. 
"SecSect.  CXXX,  Note  1. 
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[sect.    CXXXVII. — BMPEBOR  IN-OIYO^   {PABT  I. — OENEALOGIEB)  .] 

His  Angastuess  Wo-asa-dzn-ina-waka-go-no-sakone  dwelt  in  the 
Palace  of  Tobo-tsa-Asaka,*  aud  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly 
Sovereign  wedded  Her  Augustness  Osaka-no-oho-naka-tsn-hime,'  yonnger 
Bister  of  King  Oho-hodo,  and  begot  angnst  children :  King  Earn  of 
Kinashi  ;^  next  Nagata-no-oho-iratsume  ;^  next  King  Koro-hiko  of 
Sakahi  f  next  His  Aagastness  Anabo  ;^  next  Eam-no-oho-iratsame,' 
another  name  for  whom  is  So-tohoshi-no-U'atsame^  (the  reason  for  her 
being  given  the  augnst  name  of  Qaeen  So-tohoshi  was  that  the  refulgence  of  her 
person  passed  through  her  garments);  next  King  Shiro-biko  of  Yatsuri  ;^ 


^Also  pronomiced  l7i-/;iy(;. 

a  See  Sect.  CXXXHI,  Note  18. 

'This  name  and  the  next  have  already  appeared  in  Sect.  OXVII. 

*Kiiia^hi  no  Karu  no  miko,  Kara  is  properly  the  name  of  a  place  in  Tamato 
which  has  already  often  appeared  in  the  text.  It  is  uncertain  whether  kituuhi  is 
likewise  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  pear;  but  Motowori  inclines 
to  the  fonner  view. 

(^/.e.,  '*the  great  lord  of  Nagatu.''  There  are  many  places  of  this  name 
(lit. ''  long  rice-field ''),  aiid  it  is  not  known  which  is  hero  intended. 

^5 /.e.,  ** the  black  prince  of  Sakahi."  The  latter  word  signifies  "frontier.'* 
It  is  not  known  where  Sakahi  is,  neither  is  the  reason  for  the  name  of  '*  black 
prince  "  applied  to  this  personage  known  {Conf,  the  *'  white  prince "  mentioned 
a  little  further  on). 

7  Or,  '*  of  Anaho,"  for  Anabo  is  properly  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 
Its  import  is  not  clear. 

•  I.e.y  '*  the  great  lady  of  Karu." 

^  Written  2c  S  BB  "^i  ^-^m  "  the  garment-passing  lady."  So-tohoslU  is  Moto- 
wori's  reading  of  the  characters,  the  usual  reading  being  So-tolwri  (the  Intransitive 
instead  of  the  Transitive  form  of  the  Verb).  He  likewise  identifies  Koto-fushi 
(sec  Sect.  CXVU,  Note  9)  with  this  celebrated  princess,  who  is  commonly  wor- 
sliipped  as  Goddess  of  Poetry.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  traditions 
concerning  her,  and  Motowori's  notes  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  XXXIV,  pp.  53-54  and 
in  Vol.  XXXIX  of  his  Commentary,  p.  3,  should  be  consulted. 

1^  Yatsuri  no  shiro-hiko  no  mikot  t.<?.,  **  the  white  prince  of  Tatsuri."  Yatsuri 
is  thd  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato.  It  is  written  with  characters  signifying  **  eight 
rations." 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — 4.7. 
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next  His  Augastuusg  OUo-LatsuEe  ;''  uext  THuLibnua-uo-oho-irRtsaioe  ;** 
ucxt  Sakftmi-uo-iratftumu"  (nine  DeititH).  AllogeUier  tbc  Hesveiily 
Sovereigu'B  angimt  ctiiljri'u  [Diiuibcred]  iiiiic  Diiilics  ftive  Eiugs  aod  fonr 
Quueub).  Uf  these  uiue  Kiugs  auil  Quccuii,  Uin  Aiigimtuosa  Aiiabo  [wm 
ho  wbo  afterwards  [ruled  the  Empire.  Next  bis  Aiigiistuess  Oho-LatsnM 
ruled  tiie  Empire. 

(rATtT      II. — HIB    SICEKEBS     IS 
N    l>liYSICIiK).j 

The  Henvcnly  Sovereign,  wben  first  about  to  rule  tbe  BaccesfliOD  of 
Heaven's  Sun,'  declined,  )<aj-iiig  :  "  I  have  a  long  sickuesB  ;  I  canuot 
"  rule  tbe  suu'a  Bucceesioii."'  Nevertheless,  ns  from  tbe  Empress  domi- 
viaids  all  tbe  mngualts  .strongly  urged  biin,  be  forthwith  ruled  the 
Empire.  At  thin  time  tbe  mler  of  ijbiragi'  dutifully  sent  eighty-one 
vessels  with  august  tribute.  Then  the  chief  envoy'  sent  with  the 
august  tribute,  -whose  name  was  Komu-ba-ehiniu-knmn-ki-ina,*  was  a 
mau  deeply  versed  in  the  mcdit-'iil  art.  So  be  cured  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign's  august  sickness. 

[sect.    CCSXIX. — tSIPIlIiOR    IS-GIYO    (r.VUT    111. — IIE    RECTIFIES    THK 

peoi'lk's  xaues).' 
Tliereupou  the  Heaveuly  Sovereign,  lamenliiig  the  trauBgresaions  in 


"  /.r., '-  giiiat  HatBuee."  bo  ciUleU  Troiu  Halausc,  B  celebrated  place 
wliicb  hoe  already  been  menlionc-d. 

"!.<',,  "  the  Rrcat  lady  ol  Tncbibaiia."  tlic  latter  boing  tbe  name  ol  a  pUaa  in 
Ysmsto.    Tlie  word  sJRniflea  "  orange." 

"I.e.,  "  the  lady  of  Sakami,''  the  latter  buinj;  aiiiioreutly  the  name  of  a  jSata 
either  in  Uurinia  or  in  Wobari.     ItB  derivation  is  not  i-leur. 

'For  this  ciprossion  see  Sect.  XXXIl.  Note  27.  The  attui  ol  thy  rofnsnl  ol 
tbia  uionurch  to  accept  the  tnmn  whicli  •kuk  oCteri.-d  to  Lim  bv  tlm  magmite*  at 
the  natiou  is  told  at  coiDudcrahle  leu^'th  in  the  par.itlel  pai-Jiieof  ilm  "  Chin- 
nicies.'  According  to  tlic  same  authority  be  bc)oii(;cd  toaoillRliiid  bnnobill 
the  Imperial  family,  and  was  therclore  uot  in  tbe  rcEulsr  line  bl  siicowiiioa. 

'SeuSecl.  XCYIU,  Xutea. 

'  Lili'rslly,  •'  (jri'ut  mcsenBer." 

'&i£KiSfES-  ^oto\s-uri  decides  that  ^  is  tbe  inrtiaiciG,  (fefl 
licial  title,  ft  tE  ""  oUicial  designation  uf  the  kineiocn  ol  ILc  Eoraan  I 
^  the  iM^rsoual  QHUie. 
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tite  Burnnmes  ftnd  gentile  unmes  of  the  people  of  all  the  enrnunes  and 
names  iu  the  Empire'  plnced  jnts  [for  trial  by]  hot  water'  at  the 
WondroDs  Cnpe  of  Eighty  Evils  ia  Words  nt  Anutkaahi,*  and  ddgned 
to  eRtablisb  the  siirnames  and  gentile  names  of  the  eighty  heads  of 
companies.*  Agaio  the  Earn  Tribe'  was  establiabed  as  the  aagast 
proxy  of  l^ug  Karu.  of  Ei-nashi ;  the  Osaka  Tribe'  was  established  u 
the  Empress's  august  proxy ;  and  the  Eoha  Tribe'  was  established  as 
the  august  proxy  of  the  Empress's  younger  sister  Ta-wi  no  Nalta-taa- 


[SECT.    CXL. — EMPEBOIt    IN-aiYo   (PABT  IV, — HIB   AGE   AND   PLACE   OP 

burial).] 
The  Hciiveuly  Sovereign's  augnat  years  were  seventy-fflght.     His 
august  mausoleum  is  at  Naga-ye  near  Wega  in  Eafdehl.' 

'  The  original  ia:  ^1F£tA^^A-B2.£t1&<  "hioh  UotoiTori  readi  anu 

no  ihita  no  iiji-tiji  iiu-iia  no  liilo-domo  no  vji  iabam. 

^  We  learn  from  the  "  Chronicles "  that  he  whose  liand  was  injured  in 
the  process  of  clipping  it  into  the  jar  of  boiling  nater  was  pronoimced  a  deeei-ror, 
nhilc  thuae  who  ntnod  tlie  trial  niihnrt  were  considered  to  be  telling  the  tmth. 

^  Aiiiakiiihi  no  kolo-ya-so-maga-liu-lii  na  laki.  Motowori  truly  obfterre*  that 
thin  dnen  out  sound  like  an  actual  geographical  name,  hut  was  rather,  it  me;  be 
ittipposcd,  u  ue\c  deeignatiuo  given  to  Cape  Amakashi  (nee  Sect.  LSXU,  Note  19) 
<iii  accouot  of  the  incident  here  mentioned.  The  name  reminds  ub  of  that  one 
of  the  deities  born  from  the  puriftoation  of  the  person  of  the  creator  Izanagi  alter 
his  return  from  Iladea  (see  Sect  X,  Kote  14). 

>  Ya-io  lomo-no-Ko.    Sec  i^ect.  XXXIU,  Hote  19. 
'Kani-bf. 

'Osaka-bt,  so  called  after  the  Empreas's  native  phwie  (see  Sect.  CXXXTII, 
Note  3.  and  Beet.  CXVU,  Note  6).  The  reading  of  Otaka-bt  is  given  in  aUthe 
editions  to  the  oharaoten  in  the  text,  ]f|  K,  where  we  ihould  axpeet  £  S  Iff. 
Motonori'e  eiplanatiou  ol  Om  Maaan  ^why  the  name  wai  thna  written  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XXKIX,  p.  19,  et  hil  Conuuoutnrj-. 

1  Kabii-he.  Motoworl  tnppoMS  that  thwt  !■  hrro  snmC'  corruption  of  the  tcit. 
aa  no  connection  can  he  ili-cgi'erwl  Intwe^Mi  the  name  ul  thin  Tiihii  anil  that  ol  the 
Priacees  whoso  prox;  thotrilu  becrmu). 

>  Shd  a«)t.  CXVU,  Sote  7. 
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LSECT.      CXLI. — EMPEROR    IN-GIYd     (PART     V. — PRINCE    KABU    IiOVBS 

HIS   SISTER   PRINCESS   SO-TOHOSHi).] 

After  the  decease  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereiga,  it  was  settled  that 
King  Kara  of  Ri-imshi  should  rule  the  Sun's  succession.^  Bat  in  the 
interval  before  his  accession,  he  debauched  his  younger  sister  the 
Great  Lady  of  Kani,  and  sang,  saying : 

**  Making  rice-fields  on  the  mountain,  making 
*'  hidden  conduits  run  on  account  ef  the 
**  mountain's  height : — to-day  indeed  [my] 
'^  body  easily  touches  the  younger  sister 
*'  whom  I  wooed  with  a  hidden  wooing,  the 
*'  spouse  for  whom  I  wept  with  a  hidden 
**  weeping."^ 
This  is  a  Hind-Lifting  Song.'  Again  he  sang,  saying : 
'*  The  rattle- rattle  of  the  hail  against  the 
**  bamboo-grass : — After  I  shall  have  cer- 
'*  tainly  slept,  what  though  I  be  plotted 
**  against  by  people !     When  I  shall  have 

1  Sec  Sect.  XXXII,  Note  27.  The  wording  of  this  sentence  wonld  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  only  after  the  Emi)cror  In -giro's  death  that  King  Kara 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  But  probably  King  Karu  had  been  appointed 
Apparent  iSk'iSi'f)  diuin^  his  father's  life-timo,  as  is  indeed  expressly  stated  in 
the  *'  Chronicles/*  and  is  implied  in  later  passages  of  this  work ;  and  what  onr 
anthor  meant  to  say  was:  **It  was  softled  that  King  Karu  should  rule  the 
*'  Empire  after  the  fonuer  Sovereign's  decease,"  etc. 

3  The  meaning  of  the  Song  is :  ''  The  sister,  the  mistress,  whom  I 
*'  with  such  difficulty,  isj  now  easily  mine." — The  first  phrase,  down  to 
''  tain's  lieiglit,"  is  but  a  ''  Preface  *'  to  the  poem  properly  so  called,  Mrriiig 
to  introduce  by  a  jru-de-mots  the  word  ahita-dohi,  which  means  not  only  **  hidden 
conduit,"  but ''  hidden  wooing."  At  the  same  time  the  implied  oomparison  of  the 
l)oet*s  secret  love  of  one  so  ditlicult  to  obtaiu  as  Iuh  own  sister,  to  the  eoarse  of  the 
water  in  hidden  conduits  which  is  ciimed  up  the  mountain's  side  to  ixxigate  a 
field  perched  in  a  »iKtt  almost  inaccessible,  is  by  no  moans  devoid  of  aptness. 
The  word  "mountain"  (tjfima)  is  in  the  oii;;inal  procoded  by  the  Pillow.Woid 
(tiihihiki  (or  aihibiki }  nn,  wliosc  sicjnification  is  obscure  sm  I  much  disputed. 

'  Shirage-nta  (writtiu  phonetically).  The  .interpretation  of  the  term  here 
adopted  is  that  which  has  the  sanction  of  Motowori  and  Moribe.  They  exphun 
it  to  signify  that  the  voice  rose  gradually  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Bong. 


.^1  "■ 
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'*  slept  a  good  sleep  delightfally,  if  there  is 
**  the  disorder  of  the  cut  Hydropyrwn  lati- 
** folium f   let  there  be  disorder, — when  I 
**  shall  have  slept  a  good  sleep  !'*^ 
This  is  a  Rustic  Lifting  Song.' 

[sect.    CXLII. — EMPEROR  IN-GIYO  (PART  VI. — WAR  BETWEEN  PRINCB 

KARU   AND   PRINCE  ANAHO).] 

Therefore  all  the  officials^  and  likewise  the  people  of  the  Empire 
turned  against  the  Heir  Apparent  Kam,  and  towards  the  August  Child 
Anaho.  Then  the  Heir  Apparent  Earn,  being  alarmed,  fled  into  the 
house  of  the  Grandee  the  Noble  Oho-mahe  Wo-mahe,*  and  made  a  provi- 

4  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  Song,  the  first  phrase  is  bat  a  Preface, 
which  plays  on  the  coincidence  in  sonnd  between  the  words  tMhi-dashit  "  rattling,'* 
and  tashikay  "  certainly,"  i.e.  **  undisturbedly.'*  The  signifioation  of  the  Song 
proper  is:  "If  I  shall  but  have  gratified  my  passion,  what  care  I  however  men 
"  may  plot  against  me  ?  If  I  can  but  press  my  beloved  to  my  bosom,  let  all  things 
"go  to  rack  and  ruin,  like  the  Eydropyrum  laiifoliumy  a  grass  which,  when  cut, 
"falls  into  disorder!" — Of  the  sentiment  of  the  Song,  the  less  said  the  better ; 
but  viewed  simply  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  little  productions  of  the  early  Japanese  muse,  and  the  literal  rendering 
of  it  into  English  does  it  woful  injustice.  Moribe  rightly  rejects  Motowori's 
proposal  to  divide  the  poem  in  two  after  the  words  hito  hakayu  to  wio,  "plotted 
against  by  people."  Kari-komo  no,  "  of  the  Hydropyrum  laiifolixim^''*  is  a  Pillow- 
Word. 

^  Ilinaburi  no  age-uta.  The  commentators  have  nothing  more  precise  to  tell 
us  concerning  the  expression  "  Lifting-Song  "  than  that  "  it  refers  to  the  lifting  of 
the  "  voice  in  singing." 

1  See  Sect.  CXU,  Note  4. 

-  Oho-viahe  IVo-maJie  sukunc  no  omi  (according  to  the  old  reading  OhO'Saki 
Wo-sahi,  etc.).  Motowori  considers  this  double  name  to  denote  two  brothers,  the 
words  oho  and  wo  ("  great "  and  "  small ")  naturally  lending  themselves  to  the 
interpretation  of  "elder  "and  "younger."  Moribe,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that 
there  was  but  one,  and  is  supported  both  by  the  authority  of  the  "Chronicles  of 
Japan  ''  and  by  the  fact  that,  except  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former 
A-c's,"  wliich  is  believed  to  be  a  forgery,  no  second  brother  is  anywhere  mentioned. 
]](' explains  tlie  use  of  the  double  name  in  the  prose  text  as  having  crept  in  through 
tbo  influence  of  the  text  of  the  following  Song  (see  Note  7  below).  This  seems  to 
tlie  translator  the  better  view. 
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sioR  of  implements  of  wclt.     (TUo  arrows  nuuU  at  thU  time*  wars  prorideil 
with  coppri  artovr- in  sides  ;*  ra  thono  nrrowit  are  cnllci)  by  the  name  of  Kara 
arrows.)     Prince  Anabo  likewise  mndc  implements  of  war.     (The  uron 
made  b;  this  Prince  were  just  tlio  nrronx  of  the  vreseDt  time  :*  thry  am  called 
Anslio  BTTovB.)     TliereupoD  Anabo  miecd  nn  army,  end  beleaguered  the 
liouHo  of  the  Noble   Obo-mabe  AVo-mnho.     Tbcn,  wbeo  lie  reached  the 
gate,  heavy  ice-rain*  was  falling.     So  he  Bang,  saying: 
"  Come  time  under  covrr  of  tbo  metal  gate 
"  of  tho   Noble  Obo-mnhe  Wo-mabe  !    We 
"  will  stand  till  the  rain  stops."' 
Then  the  Noble  Obo-mnhe  Wo-mnhc  came  singing,  lifting  hia  hnnds, 
fttrihing  his  knees,  dancing,  and  waving  his  arms.     The  Song  said  : 
"  The   courtiers  are   tumultnoiia,    [saying] 
"  that  the  small  bell  of  tlic^  garter  of  the 
"courtiers  bas  fallen  off.     Conn  try-people, 
"  too,  beware  !"* 


*  J.;.,  "  on  this  oecasioii." 

■  There  u  here  an  evident  corruption  of  the  text,  and  Uotovori  aptlj  conjee- 
tureBtliatarrDv-ArarfK.ur,  RB  they  arc  called  in  JapaiiGiic,arruiv-}x»'iif(,nrc  intended. 
He  adds  that  np  (ill  then  nrto(i-bead«  had  alwnyn  been  mnde  of  iron. 

■The  antbor'a  style  in  here  rnther  at  tnult ;  for  lie  apparently  wiMhea  to  m^ 
that  tlie  arrows  employed  by  Prince  Anahu  vera  thoRc  vrhieh  had  been  iwed  in 
ancient  times  and  were  still  the  most  unirersally  employed — that,  in  (act,  they  wen 
the  QMUal  style  of  arrow  in  contradistinction  to  thusc  of  I'riuce  Karu'a  invention. 

*  See  Sect.  LXXXVUl,  Kute  S. 

'The  prince,  is  this  Song,  bids  bix  troops  follnir  his  example,  and  take  retaga 
from  the  rain  under  cover  of  the  gate  of  Oho-mahu's  house.  Bnch,  at  Icaat,  ia  tha 
actual  sense  of  the  words  nned ;  but  Motowori  necH  in  them  nothing  lem  than  ■ 
slightly  veiled  cxboi-tation  to  hU  followers  to  attack  the  castle,  white  Moribe,  oa 
tlie  other  hand,  thinks  they  uere  meant  to  convey  to  Oho-mahe  a  hint  of  lua 
presence,  and  enable  the  beleaguered  prince,  for  vlioni  (as  being  Lis  elder  brothe^ 
Prince  Amiljo  retained  a  great  affliction  and  rciipcet,  to  devise  some  method  of 
escape.  Thi><  st-cniii  extremely  far-fetclicJ,— Tlie  word  "  mPtal "  probttbly  mferB 
only  to  the  fasteniiigs  of  the  gate,  and  not  to  itii  whole  atructure. 

*  The  exact  iim-port  and  application  of  this  Sung  i»  Jis]>uted,  but  thia  mndi 
seems  clear :  (hat  the  cumpoecr  or  it  luvkfl  to  tiuict  both  the  besieging  army  (out  et 
pohtcncsK  called  ci>iirtii-rH),  and  the  {wasants  who  hail  joined  the  fray,  bj  maUlig 
light  oF  the  whole  occurrence,  which  he  conipHren  to  so  trival  an  accident  aa  tlw 
falling  of  a  bell  from  n  man's  '■  garter  "  or  "  lettgings."    The  enatom  ol  — iwmif 
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This  Song  is  of  a  Courtier's  Style.*  Singing  thus,  he  eame  near 
aud  said  :  '^  August  Child  of  our  Heavenly  Sovereign !  Come  not  with 
''arms  against  the  King  thine  elder  brother.  If  thou  shonldst  come 
''  against  him  with  arms,  people  will  surely  laugh.  I^  will  secore  him 
*'  and  present  him  to  thee.""  Then  Prince  Anaho  disbanded  his  troops 
and  went  away.  So  the  Noble  Oho-mahe  Wo-mahe  secured  Prince 
Kara,  and  led  him  forth,  and  presented  him  [to  Prince  Anaho] .  The 
captive  Prince  sang,  saying  : 

'*  Maiden  of  heaven- soaring  Earn !  if  thou 
"  cry   violently,    people   will   know.      Cry 
''  quietly  like  the  doves  on  Mount  Hasa."" 
Again  he  sang : 

*'  Maiden  of  heaven- soaring  Karu4  Come 
''  and  sleep,  and  [then]  pass  on,  oh  maiden 
**  of  Kara !"" 


ing  this  article  of  dress  with  a  email  bell  is,  however,  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
The  word  yume,  which  oonclndes  the  Song  and  is  here  rendered  "  beware,*'  is 
identified  by  Motowori  and  Moribe  with  the  Imperative  of  the  Verb  {imi, "  to  avoid,*' 
"  to  shun,"  '^  not  to  do." 

^^Miya-hito-buri.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  which  lend  support  to  Motowori's 
view  that  the  names  of  the  so-called  styles  of  Songs  are  derived  from  their  initial 
words. 

^^  Written  with  the  humble  character  ^,  **  servant." 

1^  The  word  used  in  the  text,  here  and  also  in  the  next  sentence,  is  that  which 
properly  denotes  the  presenting  of  tribute. 

^^  Another  reading  gives  this  sense  : 

"  As,  if  the  maiden  of  heaven-soaring  Earu  cried 
"  violently,  people  would  know,  she  cries  quietly 
*'  like  the  doves  on  Mount  Hasa.'* 
According  to  this  reading,  the  poet  simply  explains  the  reason  of  the  undemon- 
strativeucHs  of  his  mistress's  grief ;  according  to  that  in  the  text,  he  implores  her 
not  to  weep  too  passionately. — Amadamu  or  amatobu  ya^  **  heaven-soaring,"  is  the 
Pi  How- Word  for  Kara,  applied  to  it  punningly  on  account  of  its  similaritiy  in  soond 
to  the  word  kariy  **  a  wild-goose,'*  which  well  deserves  the  epithet  **  heaven-soaring." 
Of  Mount  Hasa  nothing  is  known. 

^^  Bcndered  thus  according  to  Moribe's  exegesis,  which  quite  approves  itself 
to  the  translator's  mind,  this  Song  signifies :  *'  Oh  1  maiden  of  Karu  I  ocane  and 
*'  sleep  with  mc  but  once,  before  my  impending  banishment  renders  it  hard  for 


mav. ... 
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[8GCT,     CXLiri. — EMPEROR     IN-GIYU    (PART    Vn. — DEATH    OP    PBINCS 

KARU   AND    PRlNCKSa    BO-TOHOSHi).] 

So  Princo  Kaiu  was  bftuisLed  to  tUe  liot  waters  of  lyo,*     AgRia  wLeo 

ubout  to  he  bani»lic<I,  ha  snug,  saying: 

"  Tbc  hiiaven-Boarinff  birda,  too,  aro  indeed 
"  DieBsciigerR.    Wlicu  thoo  hearcst  tbc  voice 
"  of  the  craue,  auk  my  name."' 
These  thrco  suugs  are  of  a  Mcavea- Soaring  stylo.'    Agaia  ho  sang, 

aajiug : 

"  It'  tbcy  banish  the  Grcnt  Lord  to  on  island, 
"be  will  indeed  make  the  remaining  rctaru 
"  voyage.  Bewaro  of  my  mat !  Mat  indeed 
"  iu  words, — beware  of  my  spoase  1"' 


"  as  to  meet  ugnin."  Motoiroii  chooses  to  iuteipret  lutt  bb  a  craais  ot  nayete, 
"  bendiuif,"  and  rock  iu  the  Sung  nn  iuvitatiou  to  the  maiden  to  come  qnietljr 
bt'iiding  her  heitd  mid  i-iuisine  along  quietly  ho  as  not  to  attract  obwrratioB. — 
The  final  word,  traunlHtcd  "  ninidi'U,"  is  irotnnic-domo,  prupcrl;  a  Plocal,  bnt  ben 
used  in  a  SiufjuUr  nontic.  u^  icalakiuhi-damo,  "1"  (iiropcrly  "vo"),  BO  eonttantlf 
id  in  the  modern  Colloquial  Dialect.  Vox  the  I'illow-Word  "  heaven-soaring  "  aea 
preceding  Notu. 

'Forlyoseo  Sect.  V,  Note  4.    Its  hot  eprings  aro  often  muntionod  inearlj 
doeumentE.    Motuwori  ideiitififa  them  with  a  place  now  called  Du-go  (^  j/f). 

'The  nieanini;  of  this  Song  is:    "I  go  where  perchance  no  meeaengan  vUl 
"reach  nie.    Uut  thou  muHt  auk  tiiliuga  of  nie  tioni  the  fairdK." 

'  AiHu-ilu-bHri.    The  title  sccmit  to  be  derived  Irom  the  initial  Pillow-Woid  ot 
these  three  Songs. 

*Tho  meaning  o[  thin  Song  accms  to  the  Iranalator  to  be :  "Even  if  Umj 
"  dare  to  bauixh  nic  now,  I  shall  some  day  return  again.  Beapect  my  mat  daring 
"my  ahseuco.  .Mat,  inJociII  It  is  my  wife  that  must  be  respected."  Tlw 
conimcntaU>n<  couKidcr  tbc  concluding  nordn  to  be  a  command  addreaaed  to  Uh 
wife,  and  interpret  the  phrase  to  mean,  "My  apooiic,  beware!"  But  snntf  tbia 
makcH  loxs  giioil  nenac,  and  moreover  Eaibs  to  suit  the  exactly  parallel  paaaaga  la 
the  first  Suug  of  Sect.  CXXV.  By  the  woiils  "  (ireat  Lord  "  the  princely  poot 
denotes  himxclf,— pel  haps  with  a  touch  o(  anger  at  Che  indignity  to  whiob  ba  is 
Hubjoctcil.  The  dtflicuU  ciprcsHiou  faim-niitiiii  U here,  in  accordance  with  Meribe'a 
view,  readevcd  by  the  words  "remaining  voyngo,'' i.e.,  "  the  voyage  hi 
which  is  that  part  of  a  voyage  that  may  he  said  to  remain  oier  lor  an  m 
hound  veaHel  when  ntiu  Ium  reueliud  her  desliuation.    Motowori'e  O 
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This  SoDg  is  of  a  Partly  Lowered  Rustic  style.*    Queen  So-tohosLi 
presented  a  Song  [to  him] .     That  Song  said  : 

**  Let  not  thy  feet  tread  on  the  oyster- shells 
*'  of  the  shore  of  Ahine  with  its   summer 
'*  herhs !    Pass  there   [after]  having  made 
**  clear !"« 
So  when   afterwards  again,  heing  unal^le  to  restrain  her  love,  she 
went  after  him,  she  sang,  saying  :  * 

'<  Thy  going  has  become  long  past.     I  will 
**  go,  oh  I  to  meet  thee.     Wait !  I  cannot 
*'  wait."     (What  is  here  oalled  yama-tadgu  is 
[what  is]  now  [known  by  the  name  of]  tatsuge.p 
So  when  in  her  pursuit  she  reached  [the  place  where  prince  Ejura 
was,  he,  who  had  been]  pensively  waiting,  sang,  saying : 

XXXIX,  pp.  50-51,  should  be  consulted  for  older  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  expression  '*  beware  of  my  mat  '*  reminds  us  that  in  early  days  the  entire 
floor  of  a  Japanese  room  was  not  matted  acoording  to  the  modem  custom,  but  that 
each  individual  had  his  own  mat  on  which  to  sit  and  sleep.  Great  care  was  always 
taken  not  to  defile  another's  mat.  Covf,  an  elegy  from  the  "  Collection  of  a 
Myriad  Leaves  "  translated  by  the  present  writer  in  his  *•  Classical  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese,"  p.  79. 

^Hina-huri  no  kata-oroifhL  Like  most  of  the  names  of  styles  of  Songs,  this 
one  is  extremely  obscure.  The  commentators  suppose  that  one  part  was  sung  in 
a  lower  voice  than  the  rest.    But  they  are  merely  guessing. 

^  The  actual  words  of  the  Song  signify :  **  Lacerate  not  thy  feet  by  walking  on 
"  the  unseen  oyster-shells  of  the  shore  of  Ahine  that  is  covered  with  the  sunmaer 
"  herbs ;  but  walk  there  after  dawn.'^  (This  is  Keichiu's  interpretation  of  tho 
word  n  hanhite,  '*  having  made  clear,"  and  is  the  best  in  the  present  writer's  opinion  ; 
the  later  commentators  see  in  it  a  recommendation  to  the  exiled  prince  to  clear 
the  grass  away  on  either  side.)  Tho  word  Ahine  calls,  however,  for  special  explana- 
tion in  order  that  the  full  import  of  the  poem  may  be  brought  out.  It  properly 
signifies  '*  sleeping  together"  or  "  lying  on  each  other,"  and  is  therefore  applicable 
either  to  the  two  spouses  or  to  the  summer  grass.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be 
the  name  of  any  real  place  at  all.  The  word  natsu-kiua  may  also  be  taken  simply 
as  a  Pillow- Word  for  Ahine. — The  total  gist  of  the  Song  is  in  any  case  a  warning 
from  the  maiden  to  her  lover  to  guard  himself  against  the  perils  of  the  journey. 

7 The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:  "It  is  too  long  since  thy  departure.  lean 
wait  no  longer,  but  will  go  and  meet  thee." — Tlie  Verb  "  to  meet "  (mukahe)  is 
in  tho  original  preceded  by  the  Pillow- Word  ycuna'tadzut  which  forms  the  subject 
8UP.  VOL.  X. — 48. 
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"  Alas !  beloved  sponso,  who  settledst  tbc 
*'  wliereaboutr;  of  our  gravo,  sottiug  up 
**  flags  in  the  great  vale,  settiug  up  flags  iu 
**  the  little  vale  of  llatsnsc  the  hidden  castle  ! 
**Alas!  beloved  spouse,  whom  I  see  after 
**.[our  many  troubles] ,  prostrate  like  a  Uuld 
**  bow,  standing  like  an  ailiutui  bow  !'*** 
Again  ho  sang,  saying  : 

"Driving  sacred  piles  in  the  upper  reach, 
**  driving  true  piles  iu  the  lower  reach  of  the 


of  the  note  appended  to  tlic  poem  by  the  couipilcr.  The  cuiuiucntators  are  not 
agreed  us  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  iuHtruniont  intended :  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  some  liind  of  iixo.  The  cause  of  its  use  as  a  Pillow AVord  for  "meeting"  ie 
eijually  disputed.  It  only  occurs  written  i)honoticttlly.  Tlic  term  totsu-pc,  by 
whicli  it  is  explained  iu  tlie  t^'xt,  is  there  written  g  /fCi  which  does  not  help  us 
much  towards  understunding  wliat  is  meant  to  be  desij^matcd. 

''So  obscure  is  this  Son«{  in  the  original,  that  Moto\\ori  confesses  himself 
unable  to  make  any  sense  of  it.  The  tninslutor  Ims  adopted  INIoribc's  interpreta- 
tion, according  to  which  the  gist  of  it  is  tlii'i :  "  Alas  !  my  dear  wife,  who  wast  »o 
**  willing  to  be  for  ever  uuited  to  me  that  tliou  didst  even  tix  on  the  spot  in  the 
"  funereal  vale  of  llatsuse  wheie  we  should  one  day  be  buried  together  I  Alat»  for 
'•  thee,  wh(»m  at  last  I  now  see  again  I*'— -In  order  to  arrive  at  this  meaning,  Moribc 
is  obliged  to  prove  more  or  less  satisfactorily  that  the  thrice  repeated  word  tro 
signitics  "  vale"  or  "  mountain-fold"  the  tiist  two  times  tbtit  it  occurs,  and  "  grave  " 
the  third,  aud  that  honiorikii  nn  hatnu^c,  usimlly  inlerpix'ted  as  secluded  "Hatsnse/* 
means  "the  hidden  castle,'"  the  "  final  i)lace,"  /.<•.,  **  the  tomb."  It  is  also  necessary 
to  suppose,  \vith()Ut  authority,  that  the  Hags  mentioned  by  the  poet  arc  meant  for 
funeral  l^ags,  and  that  the  words  "  j)rosiratc  like  a  li^uki  bow."  etc.,  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Japanese  construction,  precede  instead  of  following  the  phrase 
"  alas  !  beloved  spouse,"*  etc.,  are  but  a  Preface  for  the  latter. — It  will  be  seen  that 
the  foundation  on  which  Moribe's  interpretation  rests  is  slight,  and  that  Motowoii 
was  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  pronouncing  the  Song  ineomprchcnsiblc.  At  the 
same  time  the  translator  has  thought  it  better,  by  following  Moribe,  to  give  some 
translation  of  it  than  to  l«:ive  the  passage  blank.  With  this  wamin)^,  the  etndeni 
may  search  for  other  possible  meanings  if  he  pleases. — Hatsu^c  is  a  still  custcni 
and  celebrated  place  among  the  mountains  of  Yamato.  The  etymology  of  the 
name,  unless  we  accept  Moribe's  mentioned  above,  is  obscure.  It  is  now  usually 
XU'onouneed  IIa!<r.  The  t:>uhi  is  said  to  be  almost  Indistinguishable  from  the  keyaki 
irco  {Zelkotcd  li»'aki).  The  (/t/-Msa  occmti  to  be  the  Ca/ii/^;*/ A<^.'/a^i/Vi'i,  but  some 
believe  it  to  be  the  cheiry-tiee. 
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"  river  of  seclmled  Hatfmse,  and  hanging  on 
'Hbc  sa,crificial  piles  a  mirror,  hanging  on 
**  the  true  piles  true  jewels:— if  they  said 
^*  that  the  younger  sister  whom  I  love  like  a 
^Ume  jewel,  that  the  spouse  whom  I  love 
**like  a  mirror  were  [there],  I  woald  go 
**  homo,  I  would  long  for  my  country."' 
Having  thus  sung,  they  forthwith  killed  themselves  together.^®  So 
these  two  songs  are  Heading  Songs .^^ 

i^skct.   cxliv. — empebor  an-ko    (part  i. — he   slays  king 

oho-kusaka).] 

The  august  child  ^  Anaho  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Anaho  at  Isono- 

'•'The  first  half  of  this  Song  down  to  the  words  *' hanging  on  the  true  piles 
true  jewels  "  is  a  I*r»*face  for  what  follows.  The  signification  of  the  rest  is  :  "If 
"  ray  defirly  loved  sister- wife  were  still  at  Hatsose  in  Yamato,  I  would  fly  to  her 
"  either  in  thought  or  deed ;  but  now  that  she  has  followed  me  into  exile,  the  land 
"  of  exile  is  good  enough," — Moribe,  while  allowing  the  first  half  of  the  6ong  to  be 
a  Preface  for  the  rest,  contends  that  it  also  should  be  credited  with  a  signification 
bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  main  part  of  the  Song.  He  supposes,  namely, 
the  religious  ceremony,  whatever  it  was,  of  driving  piles  into  the  bed  or  bank  of 
the  river  and  of  decorating  them  with  beads  and  a  mirror,  to  have  been  one  really 
performed  by  Princess  So-tohoshi  to  compass  her  lover's  return.  In  the  translator's 
(tpinion,  it  is  more  elegant  and  more  in  accordance  with  Archaic  usage  to  consider 
the  Preface  as  having  no  t^pecial  significance  or  connection  (otherwise  than  verbal) 
with  tlic  rest  of  the  poem.  The  word  i-kuhi  or  i-guhi^  rendered  "  sacred  piles,*' 
occasions  some  dilHculty  ;  for  it  is  not  certain  whether  Motowori  is  right  in  giving 
to  the  initial  syllabic  I  the  meaning  of  "  sacred."  It  may  be  simply  what  has  been 
termed  an  "  Ornamental  Prefix,"  devoid  of  meaning.  Motowori  however  points 
out  that  this  usage  of  it  is  restricted  to  Verbs,  and  does  not  occur  vrith  Sub- 
stantives. Koimrika  iio,  the  Pillow-Word  for  Hatsuse,  is  rendered  by  **  secluded  "  in 
accordance  with  Mabuchi's  usually  accepted  derivation  from  komori-kunit  **  retired 
land."  Moribe,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  said  in  his  exegesis  of  the  preceding 
poem  (Note  bi),  is  willing  to  allow  that,  though  perhaps  not  its  original,  this  was 
its  common,  meaning  even  in  ancient  times. 

1^ /.('.,  conmiitted  suicide  together. 

^^  This  expiession  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  these  Songs  were  recited  in 
monotone,  as  one  would  read  a  book  or  tell  a  tale. 

1  I.e.,  Prince.  In  all  other  cases  we  find  the  word  vnkoto,  "  Augostness,"  as 
the  title  by  ^^hich  the  Sovereign  is  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
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kami,^  and  ralcd  the  Empire.  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  sent  the  Grandee 
of  Ne,^  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Sakamoto,  to  the  residence  of  King 
Oho-knsaka,  on  behalf  of  his  younger  brother  Prince  Oho-hatsase  to 
command  thus :  ^'  I  wish  Thine  Augustness*s  younger  sister  Qaeen 
**  Waka-knsaka  to  wed  Prince  Oho-hatsnse.  So  do  then  present  her."* 
Then  King  Oho-kusaka  did  obeisauce  four  times,  and  said  :  "  Owing  to 
*^  a  supposition  that  there  might  bo  some  such  Great  Commands,  I  have 
**  kept  her  always  indoors.*^  With  reverence''  will  I  respectfully  offer 
"  her  according  to  the  Great  Commands."  Nevertheless,  thinking  it 
disrespectful  [merely]  to  seud  a  message,^  ho  forthwith,  as  a  ceremonial 
gift®  from  his  younger  sister,  made  [the  Grandee  of  No]  take  a  posh- 
wood  jewel  headdress*  to  present  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign],  The 
Grandee  of  No  forthwith  stole  the  jewel  headdress  meant  as  a  ceremonial 
gift,  and  slandered  King  Oho-kusaka,  saying  :  '*  King  Oho-kusaka  would 
''  not  receive  the  Imperial  Commands,  hut  said :  '  An  soror  mea  fiet  e8)dem 
**  *  stii^pis  [viri]  inferior  storea  ?'^^  and,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  cross- 
**  sword,"  was  angry."  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  having  in  his 
great  anger  slain  King  Oho-kusaka,  took  that  Kiug*6  chief  wife  Nagata- 
no-oho-iratsume,"  and  made  her  Empress. 

2  See  Sect.  XLV,  Note  10. 

*AV  iw  onii.    The  etjTiiology  of  np  is  obscure. 

*  Literally,  as  "  tribute." 

*  More  literally,  "  I  have  kept  her  without  putting  her  out  of  doors." 
«  Coiif.  Sect.  IX,  Note  4  and  Sect.  XVIII,  Note  11. 

7  Motowori  HumiiscB  that  ^  may  be  an  eiTor  for  ^  in  tlie  original  of  thii 
clause  JSt«6*ftg*l8- 

'^  IB  4f9*  '^^^^  ^erm  coiTcsponds  to  the  modern  |jj|  j^,  the  name  by  which  the 
presents  which  are  exchanged  at  the  time  of  betrothal  are  designated. 

^Thc  original  term  oahi-hi  vo  tama-kadzura  is  rxtremely  obscure.  One  of 
Motowori's  conjectures  is  that  the  "  pu«*h-wooil "  was  a  kind  of  frame  by  which  the 
jewels  or  beads,  strung  on  an  erect  stem  of  some  hard  material,  were  kept  firmly 
attached  to  the  head.  Perhaps  some  notion  of  the  coiffure  intended  may  be 
gathered  from  the  plate  opi)osite  p.  354  of  Part.  Ill  of  Vol.  VlII  of  these  **TrBn8ae- 
tions"  (Mr.  J.  Conder's  paper  on  *'  The  History  of  Japanese  Costume"). 

^^  I.e.,  "An  soror  me.i,  cuju?;  pater  Imperator  Xin-tokn,  fiet  axor  pnesentie 
Iniperatoris  ?" — Hujus  similitudinis  rusticitas  ct  ipsis  Japunicis  conmientatoribot 
pudori  est. 

"  Sec  Sect.  XLV.  Note  5. 

1^  See  Sect.  CXXXVU,  Note  5. 
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[sect.    CXLV. — KMPEROK     AN-KiJ    (P.UIT    11. HE    IS    BLAIN    CY    KINO 

ma-towa).i 
After  thie,  the  EcavetUy  Soveritigu,  being  ou  [his]  divine  couch,' 
was  sleeping  ftt  middaj".  Then  he  spoke  to  Lis  Empress,  saying  :  "Is 
"there  anything  on  thy  wind  ?*'^  She  replied,  saying:  "Being  tlie 
"  object  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  gcuerous  favour,  what  can  there  be 
on  my  mind  ?"  Hereupon  the  Empress's  former  child,'  King  Ma-yown, 
who  wag  Kc-veu  years  old  tbat  year,  happened  to  he  just  then  playing 
outside  tiie  apartment.^  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  not  knowing  that 
the  youijg  Iviug  was  playing  outside  tbe  apailment,  spoke  to  the  £ni' 
press,  siiying :  "  I  have  constantly  something  npon  my  mind,  namely 
"  [the  fear]  tbat  tby  child  King  Ma-yowa.  when  he  comes  to  man's 
"  estate,  may,  on  learning  that  I  slew  Iho  King  his  father,  reijnite  me 
"  with  a  foul  heait.""  Thereupon  King  Ma-yowa,  who  had  been  playing 
outside  the  apartment,  and  whose  ear  had  uaiight  these  words,  forthwith 
watched  for  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  to  he  aagustly  asleep,  and,  taking 
the  great  sword  [that  lay]  by  his  side,"  forthwith  struck  off  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign'^  bead,  and  fled  into  the  Louse  of  the  Grandee  Tsubura,'  The 
Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  fi^y-six.  His  august  masso- 
leum  is  ou  the  mound  of  Fushimi  at  Sugatiara." 

iCoiif.  Boot.  LXIV,  Note  2. 

'Lilerally,  "  Hael  thou  anything  to  think  abonl  ?"  The  snme  conslruotion  U 
used  in  the  next  sentence. 

'  /.c,  her  son  h_v  her  lormoc  bnsband  King  Obo-kusnka. 

'Lit^i-ullv,  "  b«low  the  psiace."  The  same  eipreKnion  recurs  (urtboton.  llie 
ptrallel  passaee  iu  tlie  "  Chronicles  "  has  "  below  the  upper  Btorey,"  i.e..  in  the 
fuiii't  or  gardeu  ot  a  two-otorejeil  honse.  With  the  small  proportions  aneiiined  b; 
Japanese  arcliiteclnre,  conTersation  could  well  lie  overheard  under  Uie^e  conditions. 

"■/.r.,  "  take  vengeance  Bpon  me." 

".S'.'i'J:.  bj  the  Emperor's  nido. 

^  Tmihiira  omi.    The  ttyniolagf  of  T^ohnra  ia  obecAire. 

"For  Su;,'aham  see  Bert.  LXXV,  Note  I.  The  Faahiuii  here  mentioned,  which 
U  in  Yamato,  mu»t  nut  be  confonnileil  with  Ibo  better  known  Fushimi  in  Tama- 
-liiro.  The  popular  etymoloyy  of  thin  name  (and  it  i«  to  be  found  iu  many 
Im.ikB)  traeofl  it  to  fiiahi-mi,  i.e..  "lying  thn"B,"ni  eonncntion  with  the  stoty  of  a 
man  wln>  "  iiiy  on  Uie  mound  for  three  years."  Probably  fute-miittti,  "  water  laid 
r>n,"  a  natiic  perhaps  given  on  aooauot  ol  an  aqneduot  or  of  watw-pipsH,  was  tfaa 
original  deaii^alion,  which  has  been  oorropled. 
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[sect.     CXLVI. — EMPEROR    AN-Ko     (PART    ni. — PRINCE    OHO-HAT8tJ8E 
SLAYS   PRINCES    KUIiO-BIKO   AND    RHIRO-BIKO).], 

Then  Priuce  Olio-batsusc,^  who  at  that  time  was  a  lad,  'was  forth- 
with grieved  and  furious  on  hearing  of  this  event,  and  went  forthwith 
to  his  elder  brother  King  Kuro-biko,^  and  said  :  *' They  Lave  slain' 
**  the  Heavouly  Sovereign.  What  shall  bo  done?"  But  King  Kuro- 
biko  was  not  startled,  and  was  of  unconcerned  heart.^  Thcreupou 
King  Oho-hatsuse  reviled  his  elder  brother,  saying  :  **  For  one  thing 
**  it  being  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  for  another  thing  it  being  thy  brother, 
**  how  is  thy  heart  without  concern  '?^  What !  not  startled,  but  tmcon- 
**  cerned  on  hearing  that  they  have  slain  thine  elder  brother  I*' — and 
forthwith  he  clutched  him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  out,  drew  liis 
sword,  and  slew  him.  Again,  going  to  his  elder  brother  King  Shiro-biko, 
he  told  him  the  circumstances  as  before.  The  unconcernednoss  again 
was  like  [that  shown  by]  King  Kuro-biko.  [So  King  Oho-hatsuse,] 
having  forthwith  clutched  him  by  the  collar,  pulled  him  along,  and  dag 
a  pit  on  reaching  Woharida,'^  buried  him  as  he  stood,'  so  that  by  the 
time  he  had  been  buried  r.p  to  the  loins,  both  his  eyes  burst  out,  and. 
he  died.^ 


'sect.      CXLVII. — EMPEROR     AN-Ko     (PART     IV. — DEATH     OF     PRINCB 
MA-YOWA   AND    OF  THE    GRANDEE    TSUBURA).] 

Again  he  raised  an  army  and  beleaguered  the  house  of  the  Grandee 
Tsnbura.     Then  [the  other    side  also]    raised  an  army  to  resist  the 

iSee  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  11. 

2 See  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  (>. 

•''Literally,  "taken.'' 

*I,e.,  treated  the  matter  with  indifference. 

''^Literally,  '*  witliout  i'cl3'in},',"  as  if  the  speaker  meant  to  Bay  that  the  dead 
man  could  not  rely  on  him  for  vengeance. 

*^In  Yamato.     The  name  seems  to  mean  "  new  tilleiT  field." 

^Written  ^  it  in  the  text  followed  by  Motowon.  The  other  reading  B  A  ^ 
untenable. 

^Li  order  to  account  for  such  an  effect  from  so  apparently  insuflicieut  a  caaae, 
Motowori  supposes  that  after  the  prince  had  bec-n  made  to  stand  up  to  the  height 
of  Ids  loiuH  in  the  pit,  the  latter  was  lillcd  by  having  .atones  thrown  into  it,  wlicreby 
his  feet  and  legs  would  be  crushed. 


.J 
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attack,'  and  the  arrows  that  were  »hat  furtb  were  likG  unto  tLo  falling 
down  of  the  [oars  of  the]  reeils.^  Thereupon  King  Oho-hatsHBe,  using 
hU  apcar  as  a  stnff,  peeped  in,'  aud  said  :  "  Is  perchance  tLe  maiden, 
"  with  whom  I  spoke,  in  thte  house  ?"''  Then  the  Grandee  Tsubnra, 
Leariug  these  commiuids,''  came  forth  himself,  and  haviuy  takcu  ofl'  tlio 
WcapODB  with  which  he  wait  girded,  did  oheisance  ciglit  times,  and 
said  1  "  The  maiden  FrincesB  Kara,  whom  anon  thou  deignedst  to  woo, 
*'  is  at  thy  service.  Again  in  addition  I  will  present  to  thee  five 
granaries.  |Whnt  are  called  tlis  live  granaries  are  dow  the  gardeneta  of  the 
iive  villages  of  Kadzaraki :»)  Meanwhile  the  reason  why  she  does  not  come 
out  to  meet  thee  io  person  is  that  from  of  old  down  to  the  present 
time  gi-andoes  and  chiefs  have  been  known  to  hide  in  the  palaces  of 
Kings,  but  Kiugs  have  not  yet  been  known  to  hide  in  the  houses  of 
graodees.'  Therefore  I  think  that,  though  a  vile  slave  of  n  grandee" 
exerting  his  utmost  strength  in  the  fight  can  scarcely  conquer,  yet 
must  he  die  rather  than  desert  a  Prince  who,  trusting  in  him,  has  entered 
into  hia  house."*    Having  thus  spoken,  he  again  took  his  weapons  and 

'Literally,  "  to  wait  aud  UgLt." 

'ThK.uhftracterJlJ,  "to came"  (beta in ncoordance  ftilLEngliabidioui  rendcn.'d 
liy  >'  iijvia  "1 13  suppuitad  tu  be  an  error.  One  oonjectoral  euicndaliou  o[  it,  viz.,  {H, 
■would  Buggest  the  "  pleutiful "  falling  of  the  floworfl  of  the  reeds, 

*l,i;,,  he  lifted  himHcH  on  tiptoe  b;  leaning  on  his  spear,  M  us  to  be  able  to 
jieup  in. 

>  The  maiden  thus  saildciil;  introduced  iuto  the  story  U  Txabuia'fi  daugbtur 
Kara,  whom  it  muet  be  supponed  thai  tbo  Priuoe  hud  previously  been  wooiuB, 

''Or  rather,  "  Imperial  words."  The  application  of  the  cbaraoterti  ^&io  the 
vfordB  of  DUB  nlio  vras  not  yet  actaally  Emperor  in  curious. 

'I.e.,  the  placea  where  the  five  graniuies  originally  were  are  now  tbc  dve 
>'i11a)^B  iuhabitcd  by  tlie  menVrbo  coltivate  tbe  Impiirial  gardens.  For  Kadzuraki 
see  Hect.  LV,  Note  1. 

'  Or  we  may,  loUaiing  Jlotowori's  proposal,  take  the  eharaolet  g  in  tliia 
elHUHQ  in  its  aligbtly  diHereat  acceptation  of  "  subject,"  wbicli  iietter  buils  t)iu 
Keani:.  Tbe  partly  pbouetio  wotiling  of  the  next  scntcnee  JS  j!](  &  IS  ^  £  xho^a 
buw  [bo  ivtitet  was  perplexed  by  tbe  double  use  of  tbe  teiiii. 

'  Q.tl..  ill  GompaiiBon  with  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  fauiJIy,  even  a  grandee  was 
but  a  vile  alave. 

°Tlic  cluiructet  gg  in  the  orlsitml  ol  this  posaagu  A  ^  '7  [^  St  '^  corrupt. 
But  the  sense  remoims  eloar,  and  it  ia  svarcety  worth  while  lookiu|j  about  for  a 
lirobiible  emciidalit>u.    MuUiwori  has  uo  latiifacloiy  proiwiul  to  maku . 
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weut  iu  again  to  figlit.  Thcu,  tlieir  streugth  being  exhausted  and  their 
arrows  finished,  he  said  to  the  Priuco  :  **  My^*'  hands  are  wonnded,  and 
**  our  arrows  likewise  are  tiuisliod.  We  cannot  now  fight.  What  shall 
•*bcdoncy"  The  Prince  replied,  sayiug :  **  If  that  be  so,  there  is 
**  nothing  more  to  do.  [Do  thou]  now  slay  me."  So  [the  Grandee 
Tsubura]  thrust  the  Prince  to  death  with  his  sword,  and  forthwith 
killed  himself  by  cutting  off  his  own  head. 


[SECT.    CXLVIII. — EMrEROIl     AN-Ko    (PART    V. — PRINCE    OHO-HAT8USE 

SLAYS  PRINCE  OSHIHA).] 

After  this  Karu-fukuro,^  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Yama  of  Sasaki 
in  Afumi,^  said  [to  King  Oho-hatsuse] :  ^*  At  Kuta^  [and  ?]  on  the 
*'  moor  of  Kaya  at  Wata  in  Afumi,  hours  and  deer  are  abundant.  Their 
**  legs  as  the}'  stand  are  like  a  moor  [covered]  with  uoiji  ;^  the  horns 
**  they  point  up  are  like  withered  trees."  At  this  time  [ICiug  Oho- 
hatsuse]  ,  taking  with  him  King  Ichi-no-be-no-oshiha,  made  n  progrets 
to  Afumi,  and  on  reaching  this  moor,  each  of  them  built  a  separate 
temporary  palace  to  lodge  in.  Then  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
risen,  King  Oshiha  with  a  tranquil  heart  rode  along  on  his  august 
horse,  and,  reaching  and  standing  beside  King  Oho-hatsuse's  temporary 
Palace,  said  to  King  Oho-hatsuse's   august    attendants:    ''Is  he  not 


*o The  humble  cliaracter  g|.  "servant"  is  here  used  for  the  First  Personal 
Pronoun.  The  expression  8|  ijf  ^  S  ffl!'  here  literally  rendered  *'  my  hands  axe 
nil  wounded,"  is  very  curious.  Motowori  reads  it  ita-te  ohiuu^  i.e.,  "  I  have 
"  received  (or  suffered  from)  hurtful  hands,"  and  compares  two  somewhat  similai 
expressions  found  in  Sect.  XIjIV  (^ce  Note  33  to  that  Sect.).  The  translator  maj 
however  point  out  that  thu  similarity  is  much  more  apiiarcut  in  Mutowori's  kana 
reading  than  it  is  in  the  Chinese  text  itself.  May  not  the  sense  of  the  preaeni 
passage  rather  be  :  "  All  our  men  are  wounded  ?"  for  the  word  te  (^)  **  hand,**  ii 
frequently  used  in  Japanese, — in  compounds  at  least, — in  the  sense  of  •*  man/ 
somewhat  as  it  is  in  En^'lish  naval,  mining',  and  other  technical  parlance. 

^Tliis  name  has  the  cmious  si;niiticatiou  of  "  Korean  (or  Chinese)  bag." 

2  Afumi  HO  Sasahi  no  ijuuia  no  himi.     Con/.  Sect.  LXIX,  Note  4G. 

3  This  and  the  following,'  names  nre  altogether  obscure,  neither  is  it  eviden' 
whether  two  places  are  meant,  or  only  one.  The  present  passage  roads  as  if  twi 
were  intended,  but  a  little  further  down  the  autlior  seems  to  be  s^Hmking  of  but  one 

*Tho  Iledi/suruni  escultntnni. 
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"  flwake  yet  V  Hi!  must  be  told  qalckly  [tliat  I  am  come].  It  is 
"'  alresdy  dayiigLl,'  He  must  come  to  the  hniitiDg.gronud,"— nad  fortli- 
wilh  urging  liis  liorsf,  lie  wont  forth.  Then  tho  people  who  served 
the  august  person  of  King  Oho-hateusc  eaid  :  "  As  [King  Oshiha]  is 
"  H  violeut-spoken' Prince,  thou  should st  be  ou  thy  giiiird,  tmd  like- 
*'  wise  it  were  well  to  arm  thine  august  pereoii."  Foi'thwitli  he  put 
on  armoar  underneath  hia  clothes,  tonk  and  girded  on  him  his  how  aud 
iiiTOWE,  rode  off  on  horseback,  and  in  a  sudden  iuterral  setting  his  horse 
fcy  the  side  [of  the  other  King's],  tonlt  out  au  aiTow,  shot  King  Oshiha 
down,  forthwith  moreover  cut  his  body  [to  pieces] ,  put  [tbeiu]  into  a 
torse's  manger,  and  buried  them  level  with  the  eartJi. 


LaECT.     CXLIX. — EMPEBOR     iS-KO      (PART     VI. — KLIOHT    OF     PBINCKK 
OHOKE    AND    WOKB)')  ■ 

Hereupon  Kiug  Icbi-no-be's  children'  King  Ohokc  and  King  Woke 
(two  Deities),  having  heard  of  this  aft'ray,  fled  away.  80  when  they 
ruached  Karibawi^  in  Yamashlro  nnd  were  eating  tbeir  angnst  provisions. 
Tin  old  man  with  a  tattooed  faee  came  and  seiited  the  provisions,  Then 
the  two  Kings  said  :  "  We  do  not  grudge  tho  provisions.  But  who  art 
"thou"?"  He  replied,  saying  1  "  I  am  a  boar-herd  in  Yamnahiro." 
So  they  fled  across  the  River  Kuauha,'  re;iched  the  land  of  Harima,' 
entered  the  bouse  of  a  native  of  timt  countiy  named  Sbizhimu,'  hid 
their  persons,  and  worked  as  grooms  and  cow-herds. 

'  Literally,  "  the  nlglit  Iiax  already  liuirhed  dairuing." 

'  Motowuri  endeavooi'K,  oat  very  BUccosKfally,  to  explaia  the  ase  ol  Oiu  epittttt 
liy  Prince  Oho-Hataust's  atte'uJnntp.  As  thp  sequel  nhowi,  the  riolanee  was  all 
on  the  other  Hide. 

'Literallj  "  princes '' (J  qf).  Their  Bftuics  npprtrenlly  signifj  "big  basket" 
and  ''little bitsket." 

-Euowu  in  later  timcj  ait  Kaniha  and  Kaliawi.  The  name  uji^iiieB  (it  llic 
charaeteis  witli  wlueb  it  is  wiitten  may  ba  relied  on)  "tho  well  where  tho  leaves 
weie  cnt." 

sSee  Sect.  LXVI,  Note  Ifl. 

'SeeSeot.  LX.  Notcl9. 

*0r  SLizbimi.  Properly  the  name  dI  a  village,  it  iB  here  used  as  the  naino  o[ 
A  man.     The  etymoloiQ'  is  olucuic. 


J 
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[SP:CT.    CL. — EMPKROR      YU-RIYAKU    i^PART     1. — QENKALOOIES)/ 

His  Augustuess  Oho-hatsuiso-iio-waka-take  dwelt  iu  the  palace  of 
Asakura  at  Hatsuse,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  Heavenly  Bovereign 
wedded  Queen  Wake-kusaka-be,  younger  sistoi  of  King  Oho-kusaka  (no 
children).  Again  ho  wedded  Prince sk  Kaia,  daughter  of  the  Grandee 
Tbubura,  and  begot  august  children  :  His  Angustuoss  Bhiraka ;  nexi 
liis  younger  tsister  Her  Augu»tncss  Princetss  Waka-tarashi  (two  Deities). 


iSECT.  CJL.1. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU  (PART  11. — Y.IRIOUS  DEEDS).] 

So  the  Shiraka  Clan  ^  was  established  ns  the  august  proxy  of  Prince 
Shiraka.  Again  the  Hatsusc-Clan-Retainers'*  were  ostablished.  At  ibis 
time  there  came  over  people  from  Kuvo.  Again  the  Kahase  Retainers* 
were  established.  These  people  from  Kuro  *  were  lodg<'d*  at  Kure-hara. 
So  the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of  Kiu'c-hara.*'* 


^For  Hatsuse  see  Sect.  CXLIII,  Note  8.  Scveial  Asakiu'as  are  named  iu  the 
pages  of  these  "  Records."  That  here  named  is  in  Y'amato.  Tlic  name  eciems  to 
mean  *'  moniinK  store-house." 

^Shh'fikn-hr. 

^IlaifUftr-bf.  no  tomri.  Tliis  Clan  was  called  aftt-r  the  reigning  Emperor. 
Romembcr  thut  the  word  "  Retainers  "  is  hero  a  *'  gentile  name." 

^Kahftfie  no  toner i.  Kaha-nc  signifiesi  •*  livcr-ioach,"  and  the  '*  Chronicles,** 
uniler  da  to  of  the  rlcvonth  year  of  this  reign,  tell  a  story  of  the  appearance  of  a 
white  connoraut,  to  counnemoratw  which  this  family  v.asi  otabllbhed.  CormorRntflt 
it  will  he  remcmbeied,  wore  used  for  catching  fi.di  in  rivers  :  hence  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name  bcstowtd  on  the  family  in  quefition. 

<Thc  name  given  by  the  early  Japaiicsc  to  Wa  (.^),  un  ancient  state  in 
Eastern  China  to  the  South  of  the  yaiii:;-tzri  River.  In  Japanese  it  however,  h'ke 
other  nauu'H  of  poitions  of  China,  often  denotes  the  whoK*  of  that  country  in  at  some* 
what  vague  manner.  Tlic  diri\Htion  of  tlu^  word  Kitm  is  obscnre.  The  moat 
acceptable  proposition  is  that  which  wuuld  sec  iu  it  a  (uamption  of  the  original 
Chinese  term  Wv,  of  which  <ro  is  the  Sinico-.Tapanese  pronunciation.  But  what  of 
the  second  syllable  re  ? 

^The  phrase  5c  12  ^^  hi  this  plaee  n^'ed  for  "  lodged.'* 

'Tc.,  Kure  Moor.  It  is  in  Yamato.  According  to  the  "  Chronioles,"  the 
former  name  of  the  phicc  IkuI  hoen  ITimnknnia-nn. 
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[sect    CLH. — EMPEROR    YU-RIYAKU   (PART    HI. — THE   ROOP    OP    THB 
HOUSE  OF  THE   GREAT  DEPARTMENTAL  LORD   OP  SHIKi).] 

In  the  beginuinp;,  when  the  Empress^  dwelt  at  Ensaka,'  [the 
Heavenly  Sovereign]  made  a  progress  into  Eafachi  by  way  of  the  Tada- 
goye^  road  at  Kusaka.  Then,  on  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  gazing  on  the  interior  of  tJie  country,  [he  perceived  that]  there  was 
a  house  built  with  a  raised  roof-fi*ame.*  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  sent 
to  ask  [concerniugj  that  house,  saying :  **  Whose  roof  with  a  raised 
frame  is  that  ?"  The  answer  was  :  **  It  is  the  house  of  the  great  De- 
*'partmental  Lord  of  Shiki."*  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said: 
''  What !  a  slave  builds  his  own  house  in  imitation  of  the  august  abode 
of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  !" — and  forthwith  he  sent  men  to  bum  the 
liouse  [down],  when  the  Great  Departmental  Lord,  with  trembling  and 
dread,  bowed  his  head,^  saying :  ^*  Being  a  slave,  I  like  a  slave  did  not 
''  understand,  and  have  built  overmuch.  I  am  in  great  dread.'*^  So 
the  thing  that  he  presented  as  an  august  oiTering    [in  to'ken]  of  his 


1  I.e.,  Waka-knmka-he, 

-  Sec  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  31.     The  Kasaka  here  mentioned  is  that  in  Kafnohi. 

"  rrom  tadi,  "  straight  "  and  kayuru  *'  to  cross,"  this  being  a  short  cut  over 
the  mountains. 

^  The  original  of  this  clause  is  ^  JL  ^  M>  i)^  4^  M  *L  Wi*  which  is  read 
kotauwo  wo  ap'jte  ya  iro  tnukureru  ihe  art.  The  kaUnwo  (properly  katsuwo-gi 
S  ^  >tc)  i^  the  name  of  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  roof  in  modern  Shinto 
temples,  and  apparently  in  ancient  times  also  in  houses  that  were  not  devoted  to  re- 
ligious pui-poses.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  sense,  but  with  the  derivation  of  the 
word  kaUmcn-fji.  Following  the  characters  with  which  it  is  here  and  elsewhere 
written,  Mot«)wori  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  blocks  of  wood 
resemhling  "  dried  bonitoes,"  which  is  the  modern  signification  of  katmwo*  But 
Moribo,  in  his  "  Examination  of  Difficult  "Words,"  proposes  a  derivation  which 
approvfey  itself  more  to  the  present  writer's  mind,  viz.,  kadznku  wo-gi  (|K  /J\  jfc), 
"  small  timbers  atop  "  (see  his  "  Examination  of  Difficult  Words,"  «.r.).  Motowori's 
Commentary,  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  11-14,  should  be  consulted  for  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  use  of  these  frames  in  ancient  times,  and  for  the  special. 
force  to  be  attributed  to  the  word  •'  raised  "  (Jt)  in  this  passage. 

^Shihi  no  oho-uyata-nushi.    For  Shiki  see  Sect.  LXIII,  Note  1. 

^I.p.,  did  humble  obeisance  by  prostrating  liimself  on  the  ground. 

'Or,  according  to  the  older  reading,  "This  (i.e.,  thy  command)    [is  to  be 
received  v/ith;  awe." 


,.  XI.1.] 

"  Inxarmnt  bnmbooB  :  [but]  oh  I  my  beloved 
"  spouBe,  with  whom    [1]    shall  afterwarda 
"  sleep  iuter twined  !"' 
And  he  forthwith  sent  back  a  messeuger  with  Ihia  S 


[sect.    CLIV. EMPETlOIl    Yll-KlY.UfT;  (PART  V. STORY  OF  TIIR  WOMAN 

AKAWr-KO).l 

Again  once  when  the  Heaveuly  Sovereign,  going  out  for  a 
uieut,  reached  the  River  Miwa.^  there  wna  a  girl,  whose  aspect  wna 
very  beautiful,  washing  elothes  by  the  riviir-^ido,  Tlio  Heavenly 
Sovereign  asked  the  girl,  [saying];  "  Wliose  child  art  tboa  ?" 
She  replied,  saying:  "My  uaniQ  is  Akawi-ko  of  the  Hiketa  Tribe."' 
Then  he  cansed   her  to  be   told,  ciiiyiug  :     "  Do    uot   thoa    tnarrj   a 

*Iii  thin  Song  the  Emperot  eonaolea  himsHlf  lur  liie  delay  ii 
Priiiceafl  Waltft-kusaka-be  liy  cafleoliiig  lliat  after  al!  she  will 
first  bslf  of  the  poem  down  to  the  culon  and  dash  ia  a  Preface  U 
the  diffioult  norris  occnrriug  in  it  have  been  eiplaineil  i 
for  the  "  broad -IcEiied  bear-onk  "  sea  Sect.  LXXU,  Note  19  ;  fnr  inlami-koTno, 
Itie  Pillow-Word  by  wliich  Hi^uri  is  praccded  in  the  Japaneso  text,  aee 
Sent.     LXXXIX,    Note     19.    Kasaka-bt    is    curious,  fo      wL      a  p  ipcrlj 

siRniGoR     Eusaka- Tribe, ^-thia   tribe     or    family    being     ailed    a  place 

vrberc  they  re>>ided, — tbe  place  itself  came  to  be  retiaiucd  a  h  m  wb  n  he  fact 
of  the  posterior  origiu  of  the  family  daBignatiou  had  been  lo  k 
for  the  mention  in  the  Preface  of  the  oak-tree,  which  a  a  ferred  to  n  the 
rnain  text  of  Ihe  poem,  in  dilBcult  to  ascertain.    Moribe  thinkE  h  we  hat  it  is 

on  account  of  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage  which,  an  it  it  were  a  Preface  nithin  the 
jt  tbe  tliioh- growing  bambooa.     The 
ii-dake,  '■  Insuriant  bambooe,"  and  toihi  ni  Iia 
s  necessarilj'  obliterated  in  the  English  traoB- 
le  of  "  nudistnibeilly." 

"  7r  m  CO  mcdumgor  disputcbcd  to  him  by  Lis  mistresn. 

It  seeru  poso  or  lo  represent  the  Emperor  as  nut  having 

lictually  bat  aa  haying  only  oommnnicoted  with  bar  by 

'  ,1/       n  w  earn  which  flows  past  Katutti^e.    For  Miwa  see  Sect. 

r,XT,  Kiite  8. 

^Hikela-bc  no  Ahain-liB.  Iliktia  it  in  Yamatii.  The  etymology  o(  the  word  is 
obacnre.  Akavi-ka  signiHes  "red  boar  ehildi''  but  the  appropriatencae  ol  the 
nnmp  lo  t)i"  woman  in  Ihn  story  in  not  nirulr  tn  npprnr. 


Preface,  pavea  the  way  for  tbe  n 
punning  connection  between  faiAioi 
wi'iirni,  "  ve  sleep  not  ccrta'nlj  "  i; 
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**  husband.  I  will  send  for  thee/* — and  [with  these  words]  he  re- 
turned to  the  palace.  So  eighty  years  had  already  passed  while  she 
reverently  awaited  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands.  Thereupon 
Akawi-ko  thought:  /'As,  while  looking  for  the  [Imperial]  commands,  I 
*'  have  already  passed  many  years,  and  as  ray  face  and  form  are  lean  and 
**  withered,  there  is  no  longer  any  liope.  Nevertheless,  if  I  do  not  show 
**  [the  Heavenly  Sovorcigti]  how  truly  I  have  \Yaited,  my  disappointment 
"  will  be  unbearable;'* — and  [so  saying]  she  caused  merchandise  to  be 
carried  on  tables  holding  an  hundred,"  and  came  forth  and  presented 
[these  gifts  as]  tribute.  Thereat  the  Heaveuly  Sovereign,  who  had  quite 
forgotten  what  he  had  formerly  commanded,  asked  Akawi-ko,  sa^'ing : 
*' What  old  woman  art  thou,  and  why  art  thou  come  hither?**  Then 
Akawiko  replied,  saying  :  "  Having  in  such  and  such  a  montli*of  snch 
**  and  such  a  year  received  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands,  I  have 
**  been  reverently  awaiting  the  great  command  until  this  day,  and  eighty 
*'  years  have  past  b}'.  Now  my  appearance  is  quite  decrepit,  and  there 
'^  is  no  longer  any  hope.  Nevertljeless  I  have  come  forth  in  order  to 
**show  and  declare  my  faithfulness."  Thereupon  the  Heaveuly 
Sovereign  was  greatly  startled  [,aud  exclaimed] :  **  I  had  quite  for- 
*'  gotten  the  former  circumstance  ;  and  thou  meanwhile,  ever  faithfully 
'*  awaiting  my  commands,  hast  vainly  let  pass  by  the  years  of  thy  prime. 
**  This  is  very  pitiful."  In  his  heart  he  wished  to  marry  her,  but  shrank 
from  her  extreme  age,  and  could  not  make  the  marriage ;  hut  he  con- 
ferred on  her  an  august  Song.     That  Song  said : 

*•  How  awful  is  the  sacred  oak-tree,  the  oak- 
**  tree  of  the  august  dwelling !  Maiden  of 
"the  oak-plain!"* 

3  Sec  Sect.  XXX VU,  Note  7. 

^MoribcHays  tlint,  in  this  Song,  the  forgctfal  Monarch  calls  to  mind  the 
majeHtic  and  awful  appearance  of  the  sacred  tree  in  the  tcuiplc-gronnds,  and  U 
moved  by  tlii?  religious  thought  to  repent  of  his  neglectful  treatment  of  her  vho 
had  so  patiently  waited  for  hiip  througli  so  many  years.  Motowori,  on  the 
contrary,  sees  in  the  words  nothing  more  than  a  comparison  of  the  old  woman  to 
some  sacred  tree  of  immemorial  age,  and  the  aversion  felt  by  the  monarch  to  an 
union  with  her. — The  oak  mentioned  (tlie  Kathi,  Quercus  myrsinoffoHai  is  an 
evergreen  species.  Both  Motowori  and  Moribe  consider  that  mimoro  in  the  original 
Japanese  of  this  Song  should  be  taken,  not  as  a  proper  name  (see  Sect.  XXVIII, 
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Again  be  sang,  saying  : 

**  The  yonnger  diesinnt  orchard  plain  of 
*'  Hiketa : — o    si  dormivissen  cam  ill&  in 
'' juveni4  !  Oh !  how  old  she  has  hecome  1"* 
Then  the  tears  that  Akawi-ko  wept  qnite  drenched  the  red-dyed 

bleeve  that  she  had  on.^     In  reply  to  the  great  august  Song,  she  8aag» 

saying : 

'*  Left  over  from  the  piling  up  of  the  jewel- 
''  wall  piled  up  round  the  augnst  dwelling, 
*'  — to  whom  shall  the  person  of  the  Deity's 
'*  temple  go  ?"^ 


Notes  4  and  5),  but  simply  as  signifying  "  a  sacred  dwelling."  As  Miwa  is  men- 
tioued  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story,  it  might  seem  more  natural  to  regaid 
mimoro  as  likewise  being  a  Proper  Name.  But  the  word  mtmoro  itself  signifying 
"  sacred  spot/*  the  difference  between  the  two  views  does  not  amount  to  much, 
and  it  is  best  to  follow  native  authority.  "  Oak-plain "  r%a«7i»-^raj  means  **a 
place  planted  with  oak-trees."  The  first  sentence  of  the  Song  must  be  looked  on 
a8  a  sort  of  Preface  to  the  second. 

''The  first  words  of  this  Song  down  to  the  colon  and  dash  are  a  Preface  to  the 
Song  proper,  whose  meaning  stands  in  need  of  no  explanation. — Moribe  surmises 
tliat  the  word  Imn^  "  chestnut/'  was  formerly  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  somewhat  like  our  English  word  "  berry." 

^  The  drenching  of  the  sleeve  with  tears  is  a  common  figure  in  Japanese 
poctrj'. 

'Or  we  might  (following  Moribe)  render  thus :  "Left  over  from  the  guarding 
"of  the  jewel-grove  guarded  at  the  august  dwelling/' etc.  The  wording  of  this 
Song  is  far  from  clear.  While  Motowori  uees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  construction 
of  a  wall  round  the  grounds  of  a  temple,  the  overplus  of  the  materials  for  which 
sacred  wall  could  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  applied  to  any  profane  purpose, 
IMoribc  disputes  the  propriety  of  such  an  interpretation  of  the  word  kaki  which, 
according  to  him,  denotes  the  grove  planted  in  temple-grounds,  temples  never 
having  been  surrounded  by  walls  such  as  Motowori  assumes  the  existence  of,  nor 
even  Ivy  "  hedges  "  or  "  fences,"  which  is  the  more  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 
He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  superficial  signification  of  the  actual  words  of  the 
Song  is  thai  the  priest,  who  has  all  his  life  been  in  the  service  of  one  particular 
shrine,  cannot  desci't  it  for  the  adoration  of  some  other  deity.  The  underlying 
deeper  significance  of  the  little  poem  is  in  either  case  the  same :  Akawi-ko  had, 
during  her  long  waiting  of  eighty  years,  remained  true  to  her  first  love  the 
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Again  she  saug,  sayiug : 

**  Oh  !  how  enviable  is  she  who  is  in  her 
*'  bloom  like  the  flowering  lotus, — the  lotus 
**  of  the  inlet,  of  the  inlet  of  Kusaka.'*" 

Then  the  old  woman  was  sent  back  plentifully  endowed.     So  these 
four  Songs  arc  Quiet  Songs.'* 


[sect.  CL.V. — EMPEROri  YU-KIYAKU  (PART   VI. — HE  MAKES  A  PROGRESS 

TO     YEHHINU)., 

When  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  progress  to  the  palace  of 
Yeshinu,^  there  was  on  the  hank  of  the  Yeshinu  river  a  girl  of  beautifal 
appearance.  So  having  wedded  this  girl,  he  returned  to  the  Palace. 
Afterwards,  when  he  again  made  a  progress  to  Yeshinu,  he  halted 
where  he  had  met  the  girl,  and  in  that  place  raised  a  great  aogast 
throne,'''  seated  himself  on  that  august  throiie,  played  on  his  augast 
lute,  and  made  the  maiden  dance.  Then  he  composed  an  august  Song 
on  account  of  the  maiden's  good  dancing.     That  Song  said  : 

*^  Oh  !  thai  the  maiden  dancing  to  the  lute- 
*' playing  of  the  august  hand  of  the  Deity 
"  seated  on  the  throne  might  continue  for 
"ever!"'"* 


Emperor.  For  every  reason  it  had  been  imi)os8ibIe  for  her  ever  to  give  her 
affections  to  another,  nnd  hIic  had  now  come  up  to  the  capital  to  demonstrate  to 
him  who  had  forgotten  her  the  unc])an<;eablc  nature  of  her  feelingfl. 

^  ThiH  pretty  httle  poem  is  too  clear  to  need  any  commeut.  Moribe  Bupposei 
that  Home  lotuses  hroiif^ht  from  Kusaka  may  have  been  among  the  presents  made 
by  Akawi-ko  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  ori>{ina1  Japanese  the  reference  to  the  lotoses 
comes  first,  as  a  sort  of  prefaci'  to  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  laws  of  English 
construction  necessitate  its  heing  put  last  in  the  translation. 

9See  Sect.  CXXIV,  Note  1\). 

iSeeSect.  XLVI,  Note3. 

aSeeScct.  CXII,  Note  2. 

>This  Song  presents  no  dilBculties.  In  it  the  Emperor  speaks  of  hunself  as  a 
Deity,  and  is  enthusiastically  praised  by  the  commeutatur  Moribe  for  so 


jH 
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[sect.   CLVI. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU  (PART  VH. — THE  HORSE-FLY  AND 

THE   dragon-ply).] 

When  forthwith  he  made  a  progress  to  the  Moor  of  Akidza,^  and 
augustly  hunted,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sat  on  an  august  throne.  Then 
a  horse-fly  hit  his  august  arm,  and  forthwith  a  dragon-fly  came  and  ate 
up^  the  horse-fly,  and  flew  [away] .  Thereupon  he  composed  an  august 
Song.     That  Soug  said : 

**  Who  is  it  tells  in  the  great  presence  that 
'*  game  is  lying  on  the  peak  of  Womuro  at 
**  Mi-yeshinu  ?  Our  Great  Lord,  who  tran- 
'*  quilly  carries  on  the  government,  being 
''  seated  on  the  throne  to  await  the  game,  a 
''  horse-fly  alights  on  and  stings  the  fleshy 
*'  part  of  his  arm  fully  clad  in  a  sleeve  of 
''  white  stufl*,  and  a  di-agon-fly  quickly  eats 
'*  up  that  horse-fly.  That  it  might  properly 
*'  bear  its  name,  the  land  of  Yamato  was 
**  called  the  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly.*'» 


1  Akidzu-nu.    See  Note  4  to  this  Section. 

-Or, -bit," 

•^  The  siguiHcation  of  the  greater  pqrilon  of  this  Soug  in  qlear  enough,  and  is 
Kufliciently  explained  by  the  context.  The  word  *'  who"  however  admits  of  two 
interpretations,  Motowori  taking  it  to  signify  "  some  one,"  whereas  Moribe,  keeping 
the  literal  meaning  of  "  who  ?",  sees  in  it  an  angry  exclamation  of  the  monarch's  at 
having  been  brought  out  to  the  hunt  under  exaggerated  promises  of  game.  TFb- 
jHiiro  means  **  little  cave,"  but  is  here  a  proper  name.  Mi-yesJUnu  is  a  form  of  the 
word  Yoshino  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  poetry,  the  syllable  mi  being 
probably,  as  Mabuchi  tells  us  in  his  **  Commentary  on  the  CoUeotion  of  a  Myriad 
"  Leaves,"  equivalent  to  ww,  and  therefore  simply  an  **  Ornamental  Prefix."  The 
plirase  **  tranquilly  carries  on  the  government "  represents  the  Japanese  ycuumu 
ifhishi,  the  Pillow -Word  for  wa  ga  oho-kimit  "our  Great  Lord,"  which  latter 
phrnse  descriptive  of  the  Sovereign  is  here  put  into  the  Sovereign's  own  month. 
"  Of  white  stuff,"  Hhiro-tahe  no,  is  another  Pillow-Word.  The  only  real  difficulty  in 
this  Song  meets  us  in  the  interpretation  of  its  concluding  sentence.  The  meaning 
apparently  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  it  was  in  order  to  prove  itself  worthy  of 
its  name  that  the  dragon-fly  performed  the  loyal  deed  which  forms  the  subjeot  of 
the  talc.    But  if  so,  the  author  forgets  that  it  was  not  the  dragon-fly  that  was 

HUP.  VOL.  X.-— 50. 
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So  from  that  time  that  moor  was  called  by  the  name  of  Akidza-nn.' 

[sect.  CLVII. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU  (PART  VIU. — ADVENTURE   WITH  A 

WILD  boar).] 

Again  odco  the  Heavonl}'  Sovereign  made  a  progress  up  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Kadzuraki.^  Then  a  large  [wild]  boar  ran  out.  When 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign  forthwith  shot  the  boar  with  a  whizzing  barb,* 
the  boar,  furious,  came  towards  him  roaring.'  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereigpi, 
alarmed  at  the  roaring,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  an  aider.  Then  he 
sang,  saying : 

**  Tlie  branch  of  the  alder-tree  on  the  op- 
**  portune  mound  which  I  cliinbed  in  my 
**  flight  on  account  of  the  terribleness  of  the 
**  roaring  of  the  boar,  of  the  wounded  boar, 
**  which  our  great  lord  who  tranquilly 
"  carries  on  the  government  had  been 
**  pleased  to  shoot  !"* 

called  after  Japan,  but  Japau  that  was  called  after  the  drti'^on-^y  {AkidzU'ihima, 
"  Dragon-fly-Island,"  from  akidzu,  *'  dragon-fly  ").  What  sliouM  be  the  point  ot  the 
vrholc  poem  therefore  fail^  of  application.  The  name  "  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly  " 
has  already  ap^jeared  in  Sect.  V  (Note  26). 

*I.e.,  Dragon-Fly  Moor.  Sec  Motuwori's  remarks  in  liis  "  Examination  of  the 
Synonyms  for  Japan,''  p.  20. 

1  See  Sect.  LV,  Note  1. 

«  See  Sect.  XXm,  Note.  7. 

'  This  is  the  sense  attributed  by  the  commentators  to  the  jobscore  word  utaki, 
which  seems  to  be  only  found  written  phonetically. 

^Our  author  cannot  be  right  in  attributing  this  Song  to  the  Emperor,  and  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  different  version  of  the  story  given  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  "  Chronicles,'*  where  the  Monarch,  iis  might  be  expected  from  all 
the  other  details  that  have  been  ])rcserved  concerning  him,  bravely  face.^  the  boar, 
while  it  is  one  of  his  attendants  who  runs  away  and  climbs  a  tree  to  be  oat  of 
danger,  and  afterwards  composes  the.-e  lines.  This  Song  is  a  good  instance  of 
what  Mr.  Astun  (in  his  "  Grammar  of  tlidiJi^)anesc  Written  Language,"  2nd  Edit., 
p.  104)  has  said  concerning  some  of  the  short  poems  of  a  latex  date :  **  These 
**  sentences  are  not  statements  of  fact ;  they  merely  picture  to  the  mind  a  etata 
*'  of  things  without  making  any  assertion  respecting  it.'*  Here  we,  as  it  were, 
simply  see  the    frightened   courtier    sitting  breathless    and  terrified  amid   the 
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[sect.  CLVm. — EMPEROR  YU-RI7AKU  (PART  DC. — ^REVELATION  OF  THB 
GREAT   DEITY  OF  KADZURAEI,   LORD  OF  ONE   WORD).] 

Again  once,  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  progress  up 
Mount  Eadzuraki,  the  varioas  officials^  were  all  clothed  in  green-stained 
garments  with  red  cords  that  had  been  granted  to  them.  At  that  time 
there  were  people  ascending  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  mountain 
acclivity  quite  similar  to  the  order  of  the  Heavenly  Monarches  retinae. 
Again  the  style  of  the  habiliments  and  likewise  the  people  were  similar 
and  not  distinguishable.^  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  gazed*  and 
sent  to  ask,  saying  :  **  There  being  no  other  king  in  Yamato  excepting 
''  myself,  what  person  goeth  thus  ?'*  The  style  of  the  reply  again  was 
like  unto  the  commands  of  a  Heavenly  Sovereign.  Hereupon  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  being  very  angry,  fixed  his  arrow  [in  his 
bow],  and  the  various  officials  all  fixed  their  arrows  [in  their 
bows] .  Then  those  people  also  all  fixed  their  arrows  [in  their 
bows].  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  again  sent  to  ask,  saying :  "  Thep 
'*  tell  thy  name.  Then  let  each  of  us  tell  his  name,  and  [then] 
**  let  fly  his  arrow."  Thereupon  [the  other]  replied,  saying :  As  I 
'^  was  the  first  to  be  asked,  I  will  be  the  first  to  tell  my  name.  I  am  the 
*'  Deity  who  dispels  with  a  word  the  evil  and  with  a  word  the  good, — 
*'  the  Great  Deity  of  Kadzuraki,  Lord  of  One  Word.**"    The  Heavenly 

))ranclies  of  the  alder,  and  the  whole  verse  has  bat  the  meaning  of  an  exclamation. 
The  term  ari-wo,  rendered  "opportune  mound,"  is  the  only  word  in  the  text 
which  raises  any  difficulties  of  interpretation.  Moribe's  exegesis  has  here  been 
followed.  According  to  the  older  view  it  signifies  **  barren  mound."  For  the  words 
"  our  great  lord  who  tranquilly  carries  on  the  government"  see  Sect.  CLVI,  Note  8. 

^Literally,  *'  the  hundred  officials."  This  Chinese  phrase  has  been  mc^t  with 
before  in  the  "  liecords,"  and  recurs  in  this  Section. 

>Thc  original,  has  the  character  {g,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  make  sense. 
Motowori's  proposal  to  consider  it  put  by  error  for  ^  has  therefore  been  adopted, 
though  the  trauHlator  foels  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  a  happy  one.  According 
to  the  strict  Chinese  sense  of  ^,  ii  would  not  fit  with  this  passage  any  better  than 
{g ;  but  in  Japanese  wo  may  be  justifi^  in  imderstanding  yjC  H  to  mean  '*  not 
distinguishable."  ' 

»ID  theoriginal:  S  ^  »  S  »  ilS  -  t  Sltf*  JSt  -  t  9  IBI;t  •»  «  « 
2,  —  ^i/i:^JMi"Jf'fc-  The  import  of  the  obscure  expresnion  ** dispelling 
with  a  word  tlie  good"  is  not  rendered  much  more  Intelligible  by  Motowori*8 
attempt  to  explain  it.    For  Kadzuraki  see  Sect.  LY,  Note.  1. 
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"Sovereign  hereupon  tremblcil,  nnd  snid:  "I  ravennco  [thee],  my 
"  Grpitt  Deity.  I  audcrHtood  not  that  thy  grcfit  person  voald  ba 
'.'^revealed;'' — and  haviug  thus  spoken,  he,  beginning  by  his  great  sngnut 
Hword  and  likewise  In's  bow  and  arrowe,  took  olF  the  garments  which 
the  hundi'cd  officials  liad  on,  and  wdrshipfully  presented  them  [to  the 
Great  Doity] .''  Then  the  Great  Deily,  Lord  of  One  Word,  clapping 
liis  liaudK,''  accepted  Liu-  otlWring.  So  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
made  his  progrcKS  hack,  the  Great  DoJty  camo  down  the  moaotaiQ,^ 
and  rcHpectfidiy  escorted  him  to  the  entrance"  of  the  Hatsase  moantun. 
So  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  Great  Deity  Lord  of  One  Word  was 
revealed. 


iBT.Cr.    CI.TS. — P-MPEROn    YH-RIYAKU    (PART   X, — THE    MOUND   OF    THE 

ME1.\h    spade).] 

Again  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  mode  n  progress  to  Easoga  la 
wed  Princess  Wodo,'  diioghter  of  tlie  Grandee  Satsuki  of  Wani,'  a 
maiden  met  him  by  the  way,  nad  forthwitli  seeing  the  Imperial 
progress,  ran  and  hid  on  tho  side  of  a  mound.  So  ho  composed  an 
angust  Song.    That  angust  Song  said  : 

"  Oh !  the  mound  where  the  maiden  is 
"  biding  !  Oh  for  live  hundred  metal  spades ! 
"  then  might  fwe]  dig  her  out  1"' 

'Litecall.T.  '■  that  thoro  would  bii  a  pcMcut  (or  uianifest)  great  penon." 

*I.e.,  he  kept  uothiii;;  tor  hiDiwlF.  but  frnm  liia  own  award  and  bow  and 
arrows  down  tn  Ibe  rcremonial  ^'arnients  in  wbicb  bia  followers  wore  clad,  gave 
OTcry  tbiuR  to  tliu  rwI. 

'In  tukeu  o!  joy,  nays  Motoiroi-i. 

'Tho  cbaractci"^  ijt  Ul  ^i  rondeieil  bv  "  camo  down  llie  moDDtaia,"  are 
ni'ideull;  the  ri<:^uU  of  it  copyii-t'H  i:are1pssness.  The  trnunlntion  follows  Sloto- 
wnri's  proposal  tu  cuxnil  tU--.  text  lo  [G^  |I|  ^. 

"Literally  "  inoulli." 

'  IVoilo-hiiHi'.    llie  sicrtiticaliiiu  of  thiii  name  ie  ohicia-e. 

^  Wani  no  Sut^ttki  tin  .-..li.  F,.i-  ir,rw/  see  HwL  LXtl,  Sute  II.  Salnkl  U  tha 
uU  Japanese  name  of  tlir-  lifili  irmon. 

-'  Iforllic  tliu><  paruiilirasi's  tlii-'  Son;; :  "  The  Miiiian:li  hail  met  a  girl  canyiag 
"a  8itn>1e  in  licr  hnnJ,  »nj,  as  she  wdh  bi'sutititl,  wi^hu■d  to  address  her;  but  aha 
"  ran  off  and  hid  on  tbo  hill-Hicle,  It-nvinf;  hct  spade  behind  her. 
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So  that  monnd  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Monnd  of  the  Metal 
Spade.* 


[sect.   CLX. — EMPEROR  TO-RIYAKU    (PART    XI. — THE    LEAP 

IN    THE    cup).] 

Again  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  copious  feast  under  a 
hnndred- branching  tsuJd-iree^  at  Hatsuse,  a  female  attendant  from  Mihe* 
in  the  land  of  Ise  lifted  up  the  great  august  cup,  and  presented  it  to 
hitn.  Then  from  the  hundred-branching  tsuH-iree  there  fell  a  leaf  and 
floated  in  the  great  august  cup.  The  female  attendant,  not  knowing 
that  the  fallen  leaf  was  floating  in  the  cup,  did  not  desist  from  pre-  ' 
SOD  tin  g^  the  great  august  liquor  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  who, 
perceiving  the  leaf  floating  in  the  cup,  knocked  the  female  attendant  down, 
put  his  Rword  to  her  neck,  and  was  about  to  cut  off  her  head,  when  the 
female  attendant  spoke  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  saying :  "  Slay  me 
'*  not, !  There  is  something  that  I  must  say  to  thee  ;'*  and  forthwith  she 
sang,  saying  : 

**  The  palace  of  Hishiro  at  Makimuku  is  a 
*  *  palace  where  shines  the  morning  sun,  a 
**  palace  where  glistens  the  evening  sun,  a 
**  palace  plentifully  rooted  as  the  roots  of  the 
"  bamboo,  a  palace  with  spreading  roots  like 
*'  the  roots  of  the  trees,  a  palace  pestled  with 
"  oh  !  eight  hundred  [loads  of]  earth.  As  for 
*•  the  branches  of  the  hundred-fold  flourishing 
*'  f.s///a-tree  growing  by  the  house  of  new 
^'  licking   at    the    august    gate    [made   of] 


'-  a  desire  for  five  hundred  Kpades  like  heru,  with  which  to  break  down  the  hill-side 
"  and  dig  her  out  ....  It  is  in  joke  that  ho  talks  of  the  maiden  who  was  on  the 
''  other  bide  of  the  hill  as  being  imide  it."  That  in  ancient  times  all  digging 
implements  were  not  made  of  metal  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  Sect.  CXXIV, 
Note  C. 

*  Kaiuiituki  no  woka, 

i  Said  to  be  Hcarcely  distinguisliable  from  the  keyahi  (Zelkmca  heaki), 

2  See  Sect.  LXXXIX,  Note  7. 

3 Literally.  "  still  presented." 
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**  chamiecyparis  [wood] ,  the  uppennost 
"  branch  has  the  sky  above  it,  the  middle 
**  branch  has  the  east  above  it,  the  lowest 
*'  branch  has  the  coautry  above  it.  A  leaf 
'*  from  the  tip  of  the  uppermost  branch  falls 
'*  against  the  middle  branch  ;  a  leaf  from  the 
*'  tip  of  the  middle  branch  falls  against  the 
**  lowest  branch  ;  a  leaf  from  the  tip  of  the 
**  lowest  branch,  falling  irto  the  oil  floating 
'*  in  the  fresh  jewelled  goblet  which  the  maid 
**  of  Mihe  is  lifting  up,  all  [goes]  curdle- 
**  curdle.  Ah  !  this'  is  very  awful,  August 
**  Child  of  the  High-Shining  Sun!  The 
**  tradition  of  the  thing,  too  this  1''^ 


^To  understand  the  allusion  at  the  beginning  of  this  Song  to  the  paUoe  ol 
Hishiro  at  Makimuku,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  tho  Emperor  Kei-k5  (see  Sect 
LXXVI,  Note  1),  it  must  be  kuoni'n  that  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  that  monarcii 
as  given  in  the  **  Chronicles  "  there  is  a  story  ^hich,  like  that  in  the  text,  toms  on 
carelessness  in  dealing  with  a  goblot, — carelessness  which  Eei-ko  graciuna]| 
pardoned.  Moreover  the  scene  of  the  incident  here  related  was  in  the  inunediat« 
neiglibourhood  of  the  old  palace  of  Hishiro.  There  was  therefore  a  double  reason 
for  referring  to  that  place  ;  and  the  under-current  of  insinuation  is  tliat,  as  Kei-kfl 
in  the  olden  time  forgave  the  courtiers  who  forgot  his  goblet,  wilt  not  the  preiienl 
Sovereign  forgive  the  maid  of  Mihe  for  letting  a  leaf  fall  into  his  ?  The  poetean, 
after  describing  the  splendour  and  solidity  of  the  Imperial  abode,  passes  on  to  ■ 
mention  of  the  luxuriant  and  many-branching  Uuki-tiee  growing  near  **  thehonafl 
of  new  licking,'^  i.^.,  the  sacred  hall  where  the  Sovereign  performed  each  year  tin 
ceremony  of  tasting  tho  first-fruits  of  the  harvet't.  The  '*  gate  '*  may  either  bi 
taken  in  its  literal  acceptation,  or  else  regarded  as  used  b^'  metonymy  for  thepalnei 
itself.  The  description  of  that  which  the  middle  and  lowest  branches  **  hnn 
above  thcni "  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  perhaps  the  words  should  not  be  toe 
strictly  pressed  for  a  perfectly  rational  meaning,  their  chief  use  being  as  metrioft) 
parallelisms.  The  supposition  of  the  commentators  is  however  that  the  poetesa, 
in  speaking  of  this  immense  tr(>e,  meant  to  say  that  the  middle  branch  (oi 
branches)  spread  eastward,  and  tho  lowest  branches  westward.  Next  we  are  toU 
of  the  fall  of  the  fatal  leaf  into  the  oil,  i.e.,  into  the  liquor,  contained  in  tbfl 
Imperial  goblet ;  uud  the  poetess,  before  acknowledging  the  awfulness  of  her  mil* 
demeanour,  skilfully  brings  in  an  allusion  to  the  Japanese  account  of  the  creation, 
wheu  the  drops  that  fell  from  the  spear  used  by  the  creator  and  irmitriT  Trnnagi  awt^  Twi 


:^ 
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So  on  Ler  presenting  this  Song,  her  crime  was  pardoned.    Then 
the  Empress  saug.     Her  Song  said  : 

**  Present  the  luxuriant  angnst  liquor  to  the 
'^  august  child  of  the  high- shining  sun,  who 
'*  is  broad  like  the  leaves,  who  is  brilliant 
^Mike  the  blossoms  of  the  broad-foliaged  five 
**  hundred  [-fold  branching]  true  camellia- 
'^  tree  that  stands  growing  by  the  house 
'^  of  new  licking  in  this  high  metropolis  of 
^'  Yamato,  on  the  high- timbered  mound  of 
'*  the  metropolis.  The  tradition  of  the  thing, 
**  too,  this  r'» 

nam!  to  make  the  brine  **  go  curdle-cnrdle  "  did  very  good  work  mdeed ;  lor  th^  were 
piled  up  and  became  the  first-formed  island  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  (see  Sect. 
Ill) :  fur  drops  to  fall  down,  or  for  leaves  to  fall  into  drops  (of  wine),  must  therefore 
surely  be  a  good  omen  rather  than  a  crime.  Conformably  with  the  hesitating 
nature  of  her  allusion,  the  maiden  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  what  is  conceited  of 
as  "going  curdle-curdle ''  in  the  present  instance.  In  fact,  neither  muat  the 
thought  be  pressed  too  far,  nor  the  sentence  searched  too  rigorously  from 
a  grammatical  point  of  view.  Such  intentional  vagueness  is  one  of  the  specific 
characteristics  of  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  Of  Japan.  The  words  "  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  thing,  too,  this!",  which  conclude  the  poem,  are  obscure  in  another 
land  more  usual  sense ;  but,  having  been  already  treated  of  in  Note  4  to  Sect. 
XXIV,  they  need  not  detain  ns  here.  They  do  not  affect  the  sense  of  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  Two  points  more  remain  to  be  noticed:  one  is  that  the  words 
Mihf  aud  hi  no  mi  kado  ("  august  gate  of  chamacyparis")  are  respectively  preceded 
by  the  Pillow-Words  ariginu  no^  whose  signification  is  disputed,  and  makisaku^ 
which  signifies  "  splitting  true  trees ; "  the  other,  that  the  qriginal  of  the  word 
**  glisteus  "  near  the  commencement  of  the  poem  only  has  that  sense  if,  following 
Moribe,  we  identify  hi-gakeru  with  hi-kagayakeru.  As  it  stands,  the  word  kakeru 
lends  itself  more  naturally  to  the  interpretation  of  **Bet8."  But  the  logical 
diihculty  of  accepting  the  phrase  **  where  the  sun  sets  "  in  such  a  context,  where 
on  the  contrary  some  phrase  of  good  omen  is  alone  appropriate,  seems  greater 
than  the  philological  difficulty  of  deriving  hi-gakeru  by  a  process  of  oontraetion 
from  hi-k(igayaheni.  The  designation  of  the  Emperor  or  Heii^  Apparent  by  the 
title  of  "august  child  of  the  high-shining  sun"  has  been  met  with  before,  and 
needs  no  explanation  when  the  solar  ancestry  claimed  by  the  Japanese  monarchs 
is  called  to  mind. 

^The  gist  of  this  Song,  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
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Forthwith  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sang,  saying  : 

**  The  people  of  the  great  palace,  having  put 
"  on  scarfs  like  the  quail-birds,  having  put 
**  their  tails  together  like  wagtails,  and  con- 
"  grogated  together  like  the  yard -sparrows, 
**  may  perhaps  to-day  be  trnl}'  steeped  in 
**  liquor, — the  people  of  the  palace  of  the 
*'  high-shining  sun.  The  tradition  of  the 
"  thing,  too,  this."« 


female  attendant,  itj  »imply  :  "  Prusent  the  goblet  full  of  liquor  to  the  Emperor/' — 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Japanese  construction,  the  Imperative  *'  present,** 
which  is  the  chii^f  Verb  of  the  sentenco,  coiucs  last,  and  is  preceded  by  the  oom- 
parison  of  tlie  Monarch  to  the  lea\x>s  and  flowers  of  the  camellia-tree,  while  the 
comparatively  unimportant  \nn\U  drscribui>;  the  position  of  the  tree  come  at  the 
beginning];.  Thus  in  a  literal  Knglirb  lianslalion  the  climax  is  necessarily  npoilt 
through  the  reversal  ot  tliu  orJir  ni  the  \vi.r<.ls.  The  '* broad-leaf (^  camellia'*  ha« 
already  appearcid  in  Sect.  CXXIII,  Nv»to  IJ,  tbo  ''house  of  ni'W  licking*'  has  been 
explained  in  the  note  imm(Mliivti>l\'  pioci'ding  the  pix'seut  one,  and  the  incom- 
prehensible concluiling  excljimati(»n  lian  been  discusi^eil  in  Sect.  XXIV,  Note  4. 
The  **  high  metropolis  "  of  Yauiato  ih.  of  cojirtfu  the  then  capital.  There  is  however 
some  doubt  whether  the  word  tnktrJ'i,  which  is  here  thus  rendered,  shoold  not 
rather  be  considered  as  a  iimper  name.  The  expressiou  ko-dakaru,  rendered 
"high-timbered,''  is  hIso  doubtful.  Motowori  interprets  it  simply  as  "slightly 
high.*'  Moribe  seems  right  in  explaining  the  woxH  taukam  to  mean  "a  monnd.** 
^  This  Song  is  here  out  of  place,  and  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  have  been 
composed,  not  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  some  court  lady  who  was  al>8ent  from  the 
feast.  The  meaning  dimply  is :  '*  Ah  yes,  His  to-day  that  the  court  ladies  are 
"drinking  their  fill  of  riee-liquor  J, — and  would  that  I  were  with  themj  !" — The 
picture  here  presented  of  the  manners  of  the  eourt  is  not  attractive ;  bat  the 
compai'ibon  of  the  ladies*  appeaiance  with  that  of  various  birds  is  quaint.  The 
commentators  tell  us  that  the  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  scarfs  ** 
as  applied  to  the  quail  lies  in  the  peculiar  plumage  of  that  bird,  which  makes  it  look 
as  if  it  had  a  scarf  on.  "  Having  put  their  tails  together  '*  means  "  standing  witb 
their  trains  in  a  row.'*  The  epithet  **  yard  "  applied  to  the  sparrows  paints  the 
habits  of  that  bird.  The  words  '*  great  palace  "  are  in  the  original  preceded  by  the 
Pillow-Word  momoshiki  no,  who^c  bigiiidcatiou  is  disputed.    After  the  lines 

KeJ'ii  vw  Am  mo 

Sa  ka-  mi-dz  u  ku-rash  /, 
rendered  "may  perhaps  to-day  be  truly  steeped  in  liquor,"  Moribe  would  like  to 
consider  the  Hues 
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These  throe  Songs  are  Songs  of  Heavenly  Words.^  So  at  this 
copious  feast  this  female  attendant  from  Mihe  nvas  praised  and  plenti« 
fully  endowed. 


[sect.    CLXI. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU    (PART  XH. — SONGS  BY  THE 

EMPEROR  AND   PRINCESS  WODO).] 

On  the  day  of  this  copious  feast  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  when 
Princess  Wodo  of  Kasuga^  presented  to  him  the  great  august  liquor, 
sang  again,  saying  : 

**  Oh  !  the  grandee's  daughter  holding  the 
''  excellent  flagon !  [If]  thou  held  the  ex- 
'^  cellent  flagon,  hold  it  firmly  i  Hold  it 
*'  quite  firmly,  more  and  more  firmly,  child 
*'  holding  the  excellent  flagon  *'^ 


Atu  mo  ka  mo 

Saka-n^i'dzukU'rashij 
i.e.,  "  may  perhaps  to-morrow  be  truly  steeped  in  liquor  "  to  have  be^n  accidentally 
omitted.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  insertion  would  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  poem  from  the  point  of  view  of  style. 

^^  ^  IK'  '^^^  ama-koto-uta.  l^bis  expression  is  altogether  obscure,  and  the 
commentators  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  it.  Mabuchi,  following  the 
characters,  sees  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  words  "  august  child  of  the  high-shining 
sun/'  which  recm-s  in  each  of  the  three  Songs  thus  bracketed  together.  Motowori 
thinks  that  ama-koto  should  be  regarded  as  standing  for  amari-goto  (fSt  IS)  **  ^^' 
plus  words,'*  in  allusion  to  the  meaningless  refrain  with  which  the  Songs  in  ques- 
tion terminate.  Other  Songs,  however,  which  end  in  the  same  manner,  are  not 
thus  designated.  Moribe's  exegesis,  though  founded  on  Motowori's,  is  preferable  to 
it.  Accepting  ama-koto  as  a  contraction  of  amari-goto^  he  would  take  the  second 
half  of  the  compound  in  the  sense  of  ''  things,''  not  *'  words  **  (Ift  not  fg),  and  regard 
the  whole  as  signifying  that  the  Songs  were  composed  or  sung  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  actual  feast.  Against  this  view  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
characters  lend  it  no  support.  The  translator,  has,  as  usual  when  in  doubt,  pre- 
ferred to  adhere  to  the  sense  given  by  the  characters. 

1  Kamga  no  Wodo-hime,    See  Sect.  CLIX,  Note  1. 

^  This  Song  is  simply  a  reiterated  and  playful  injunction  to  the  maiden  to 
hold  lirmly  the  flagon  containing  the  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  Motowori  is,  as 
Moribe  remarks,  putting  more  into  the  words  than  they  are  really  meant  to  oonv^, 

SUP.  VOL.  X. — 51. 
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This  is  a  Cup  Song.'    Then  Princess  Wodo  presented  a  Song. 
That  Song  said  : 

**  Would  that  I  were  [thou,]  the  lower 
**  board  of  the  arm-rest  whereon  our  great 
**  lord  who  tranquilly  carries  on  the  govcrn- 
^'  mont  stands  leaning  at  morn,  stands  lean- 
"  ing  at  eve  I  Oh  1  mine  elder  brother  I"* 

This  is  a  Quiet  Song. 

when  ho  says  that  thoj'  imjiiy  prahe  ou  the  Monarch's  part. — The  English  words 
*' grandee's  daughter''  repn  rent  the  flapnnese  ami  iw  omina^  a  somewhat  remark- 
able expression,  which  is  interpreted  by  Motowori  to  signify  "'  attendant  maiden.** 
The  translator  prefers  the  view  propounded  in  Moribe's  comment  on  this  Song, 
and  has  therefore  adopted  it.  The  expression  in  question  is  in  the  original 
preceded  by  the  untranslatable  Pillow-Word  mhiofiosoku  (^loribe  reads  the  last 
syllable  with  the  w/f/oW,— //m).  The  word  rendered  ** excellent  flagon*'  is  tiO'dari, 
the  first  element  of  the  compound  being  explained  by  tho  commentators  in  tho 
sense  of  "  excellent,"  i.e.,  •'  big,"  while  the  second  is  the  same  as  the  modern  word 
taru,  •'  a  cask."  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  signification  of  tart  or  taru  was 
that  of  a  vessel  to  pour  liquor  from,  not  to  store  liquor  in, — i.e.,  a  flagon,  not  a 
cask.  Tho  words  ''  (|uitc  firmly,  more  and  more  tinnly  "  represent  the  Japanese 
shlta-gatakn  yn-jataku  according  to  Moiibe's  exegesis.  Motowori*s  interpreta- 
tion of  them  in  the  sense  of  '*  take  tbej  bottom  firmly  and  the  top  firmly*' 
is  less  acceptable. 

*  Thus  docs  the  editor  of  1H87,  who  is  followed  by  Moribe,  understand  the  original 
expression  uki-uta.    Motowori's  intei7)retation,  "  Floating  Song,'*  seems  lc;<8  good. 

*  So  enamoured  is  the  maiden  of  the  Sovereign  that  she  would  fain  be  even 
the  board  of  the  aiTu-rest  on  which  he  leans. — The  expression  "  lower  board  "  is 
misleading,  for  it  refers  Nimply  to  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  board  forming  the 
top  of  the  little  low  table  used  as  an  ann-rest  by  one  squatting  on  his  mat  is  below 
the  arm,  ns  whose  support  it  serves.  The  words  *'  stands  leaning"  must  probably 
bo  understood  to  signify  '•  sits  *'  or  '•  squats  leaning."  The  expression  '*  our  great 
lord  who  tranquilly  carries  on  the  government  "  is  a  rre«iu(.'ntly  recurring  periphrasis 
for  the  word  "Emperor,"  and  hasbficn  explained  in  Sect.  LXXXVII.  Note  4.  The 
words  "  at  morn  "  and  "  at  eve  "  are  literally  in  the  original  "  nt  morning  doors  " 
and  "  at  evening  doois,"  tho  reference  being  to  the  fact  that  the  doora  of  a  house 
are  respectively  opened  and  closed  in  the  early  morning  and  at  nightfall.  The 
exclamation  *'  Oh  !  mine  elder  brother  "  is  addressed  to  the  board  of  the  ann-rest. 
Con/,  the  first  Song  in  Sect  LXXXIX,  where  Yamato-tako  ai)08trophizcK  a  pine-tree 
in  the  same  terms . 


.^1 
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[sect.     CLXn. — EMPEROR     YU-RITAKU    (pART    Xm. — HIB     AGE     AND 

PLACE   OF  BURUL).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereigii's  angnst  y^ars  were  one  handred  and 
twenty-four.     His  august  maasoleum  is  at  Takawashi  in  T^jihi^  in 

KafucLi.  ' 

[SFXT.  CLXIII. — EMPEROR  SBI-NEI  (P.VRT  I. — SEARCH  FOR  A  SUCCESSOR 

TO   him).] 

His  Augastness  Sbiraka-no-obo-yamato-ne-ko  dwelt  at  the  palace 
of  Mikakuri  at  Ibare,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign 
had  no  Empress,  and  likewise  no  angnst  cliildren.  So  the  Shiraka- 
Clan^  was  established  as  his  august  proxy.  So  after  ,the  Heavenly 
Sovereign's  decease,  there  was  no  King  to  rule  the  Empire.  There* 
upon,  on  enquiry  [being  made]  for  a  King  who  should  rule  the  son's 
succession,  Osbiuumi-no-iratsume,"  another  name  for  whom  was  Princess 
Ibi-toyo,  younger  sister  of  Prince  Ichinobe-oshiha-wake/  [was  found  to 
bo]  residing  at  the  palace  of  Tsunusashi  at  Takaki  in  Oshinumi  in 
Kadzuraki.* 

[sect.     CLXIV. — EMPEROR    SEI-NEI    (PART  II. — PRINCES    OHOKE    AND 

WOKE   ARE   discovered).] 

Then  Wodate,  Chief  of  the  Mountain  Clan,^  when  appointed  governor 
of  the  land  of  Harima,  anived  just  at  [the  time  of]  a  rejoicing  for  the 

1  For  Tajihi  see  Sect.  CXXXH,  Note  4.    Taha-ashi  signifies  *•  high  eagle." 
1  For  Ihare  see  Sect.  XLIII,  Note  2G.    Mika-hiri  signifies  "jar-chesunt.*' 
^Shtraha-he. 

3  In  Sect.  CXXXI  (Note  7)  this  n&me  Appears  ^a  Awomi-no-iraUume,  Both 
Awomi  and  Oshinumi  are  supposed  to  be  names  of  places.  The  latter  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  Yamato.  Its  et^^mology  is  obscure.  For  Ihi-toyo  see  Sect.  CXXXI, 
Note  8. 

4  See  Sect.  CXXXI  (Note  6),  where  however  the  title  of  wake  ("Lord")iB 
omitted.  ' 

''For  Kadzurahi  see  Sect.  LV,  Note  1,  and  for  Oshinumi  see  Note  8  to  the 
present  Sect.  Takaki  seems  to  signify  "  high  castle,"  while  Tsunusashi  is  obscure. 
(See  ^lotoworl's  remarks  on  these  two  names  in  Vol.  XUn,  p.  3  of  his  Com- 
mentary.) 

1  Yama-he  no  murazhi  wodate,  Yama-be  has  already  appeared.  Wo-date 
signifies  *'  small  shield," 
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now  cave  of  an  inhabitant  called  ShizLimu.'  Hereupon,  when  the 
feasting  and  the  drinking  were  at  tlioir  height,  they  all  danced  in  torn. 
80  two  young  children^  [employed]  to  light  the  fire  sat  beside  the 
furnace.^  These  young  children  were  made  to  dance.  Then  one  of 
the  young  children  said  :  **  Do  thou  the  elder  brother  dance  first/' 
The  elder  brother  likewise  said  :  ^'  Do  thou  the  younger  brother  dance 
'*  first.'*  When  they  thus  yielded  to  each  other,  the  people  who  were 
met  together  laughed  at  their  manner  of  yielding  to  each  other.*  80 
at  last  the  elder  brother  danced,  [and  when  he  had]  finished,  the 
younger  when  about  to  dance  chanted,  sayiug : 

^*  On  the  bamboos  on  the  mountain- slope, 
'*  behind  which  are  hidden  as  soon  as  they 
**  appear  my  warrior-mate's  sword,  on  whose 
**  hilt  red  earth  was  daubed,  for  whose  cord 
'^  red  cloth  was  cut,  and  his  red  flags  that 
**  were  set  up  1 : — Beggarly  descendants  of 
**King  Ichinobe-no-oshiha,  august  child  of 
**  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Izaho- wake,  who 
**  ruled  the  Empire  as  it  were  cuttiug  the 
**  [bamboos']  roots  and  bending  down  their 
**  extremities,  and  like  playing  on  an  eight- 
"  stringed  lute!'""' 


3  For  this  iiaiiie  soe  Sect.  CXLIX  Note  5.  A  similar  festival  at  the  inangnra- 
tion  of  a  new  cave  is  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXXX. 

'Motowori'H  vaiu  attempts:  to  reconcile  the  dates  with  this  statement  of 
Princes  Ohoke  and  Woke  being  **  3'oung  children  "  at  tliis  time,  after  an  inteml 
of  two  reigns  since  the  death  of  their  father,  will  he  found  in  Vol.  'yT.TTT^  pp.  10.1 1, 
of  liis  Commentary. 

*  I.e.,  as  the  commentators  suppose,  a  place  or  vessel  holding  a  light  with 
which  to  kindle  other  lights  for  the  feast.  The  word  can  scarcely  here  have  its 
common  signification  of  a  "  kitchen-range." 

^  /./'.,  at  the  fact  of  tlu.'ir  being  so  courteous  to  each  other. 

<^  This  so-called  '*  cluint/* — it  is  not  a  Song,  because  not  in  metre,  and  is 
accordingly  not  transcribdl  sylhibicullv,— is  at  first  sight  su  dilllcalt  as  to  seem  to 
defy  translation,  and  to  make  the  student  apply  to  the  whole  of  his  interpretation 
Motowori's  closing  remark  on  his  exegesis  of  one  of  the  phrases  contained  in  it, — 
''  this  is  mere  guess-work,  and  the  text  demands  further  consideration/*    A  little 
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Then  forthwith  Chief  Wodaie,  Btarting  at  the  8oa]6d  [of  thflfio 
^ords] ,  and  rolling  off  his  coach,^  drove  away  the  people  of  the  cave ; 
and,  having  set  the  two^  princes  [one]  on  his  left  knee  and  [the 
other]  on  his  right  and  wept  and  lamented,  he  collected  the  people  to- 
gether, and  having  huilt  a  temporary  palace,  and  set  [the  two  princes] 
to  dwell  in  that  temporary  palace,  he  sent  a  courier  up  [to  the  capital] . 
Thereupon  their  aunt.  Queen  Ihi-toyo,  delighted  to  hear  [the  news] , 
made  them  come  up  to  the  palace. 


inspection  shows,  however,  that  the  drift  of  the  words  is  by  no  means  bo  inscrutable 
as  its  partly  ideographic  and  partly  phonetic  transcription  makes  it  appear.  The 
first  part  down  to  the  colon  and  dash  is  a  "  Preface **  to  the  second,  the  **  Pivot** 
joining  the  two  parts  in  the  original  Japanese  being  the  word  "  bamboos."  The 
laws  of  English  construction  unfortunately  do  not  admit  of  the  force  of  the 
original,  which  entirely  depends  on  the  position  of  the  words,  being  rendered  into 
our  language.  The  appropriateness  of  the  Preface  to  the  body  of  the  chant  zests 
on  the  consideration  that  the  bright  articles  mentioned  in  it,  viz.,  the  sword  painted 
and  decorated  with  red  streamers  (or  perhaps  tied  on  with  a  red  sash)  and  also  the 
red  banners  are  easily  hidden  behind  the  thick  leaves  of  a  bamboo-grove,  just  as 
the  Imperial  origin  of  the  two  young  Princes  was  hidden  beneath  the  vile  office 
which  they  filled  in  Shizhimu's  household.  The  clause  "  cutting  the  [bamboos*] 
roots  and  bending  down  their  extremities  *'  forms  the  chief  difficulty.  Indeed  the 
word  "  roots  "  is  supplied  by  Motowori,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is 
merely  tentative.  We  may,  however,  until  some  better  explanation  is  offered, 
see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  energetic  n.anuer  in  which  the  Empire  was  ruled  by 
the  young  princes'  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Izaho-wake  (Bi-chiu),  or  else  perhaps 
by  their  father  Ichinobe-no-Oshiha.  This  latter  view  is  preferred  by  Motowori, 
though  according  to  the  history  Ichinobe-no-oshiha  never  actually  ascended  the 
throne.  The  position  of  the  Verb  ** ruled"  in  the  Japanese  text  permits  of 
either  interpretation.  The  comparison  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  to  playing 
on  a  lute  is  poetical  and  appropriate.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  Japanese 
text  Die  construction  of  tlio  sentence  forming  the  main  body  of  the  chant  is  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  made  to  appear  to  be  in  the  translation.  The  words  *'  beggarly 
descendants,"  by  which,  as  a  climax,  the  singer  reveals  his  own  and  his  brother's 
illustrious  descent,  therefore  come  last  of  all  and  produce  on  Wodate  the  startling 
effect  which  we  read  of  in  the  next  sentence. 

'Or,  '*8eat."    In  ancient  times  each  person  in  a  room  sat  on  a  special  mat, 
and  it  is  that  small  mat  which  is  here  meant. 

^  The  Xumend  is  accompanied  by  the  Auxiliary  lujuhira^  properly  used  for  gods 
and  goddesses. 
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[sect.  CLXV. — EMPEROR  SEI-NEI  (PART   III. — THE  GRANDEE  SHIBl).^] 

So  Yfhen  the  government  of  the  Empire  was  about  to  be  Rssnmed/ 
the  Grandee  Shibi,'  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Hegnri,^  mixed  in  the 
Songs,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  person  whom  His  AugastDesi 
AVoke  was  about  to  wed.  This  maiden  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Headmen  of  Uda,^  and  her  name  was  Ofuwo.*  Then  His  Aagnstness 
Woke  likewise  mixed  in  the  Soug-Hcdgc.''  Thereupon  the  Grandee 
Shibi  sang,  saying : 

(iv)  "  The  further  fin  of  the  roof  of  the  great 
**  palace  is  bent  down  at  the  comer."* 

AVhen  he  had  thus  sung,  and  requested  the  conclusion  of  the  SoDg, 
His  Augustness  Woke  sang,  saying : 


1  The  student  should  compare  the  version  of  tho  story  in  this  Sect,  with  that 
given  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  where  it  is  placed  some  years  later  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mu-retsu,  and  not  only  do  many  of 
the  details  disagree,  but  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the  Songs  is  different.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a  consistent  whole  out  of  the  story  as  liere  given  ;  so,  while 
noticing  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  Songs  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  present  text,  tlic  translator  has  thought  it  advisable,  following 
Moribe,  to  give  in  Note  12  a  consistent  Hchemo  of  interpretation  for  the  whole. 
The  small  Roman  numbers  placed  in  brackets  at  tlic  commencement  of  each  Song 
indicate  its  place  in  the  text  as  restored  by  Moribe. 

*  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  Princes  Ohoke  and  Woke.  "  Each,**  we  are 
afterwards  told,  '*  ceiled  the  Empire  to  tho  other,'*  and  it  therefore  remained  for 
some  time  uncertain  which  was  to  be  the  Sovereign. 

^Shihino  oiui.  In  some  of  the  Songs  that  follow  there  is  a  play  on  the 
identity  of  this  name  with  that  of  the  tunny-fish  (shibi).  But  whether  that  bfl 
really  the  derivation  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

*IIeguri  no  ami,     Conf.  Sect.  LXI,  Note  4.5. 

*  Uda  no  ohito-ra.     Vila  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 

^  !.<•.,  "  big  fish."    But  see  the  remark  on  this  name  in  Note  12. 

'^rta-gaki.  The  derivation  of  this  curious  expression  is  disputed ;  but  the 
meaning  seems  to  bo  **  strophic  "  or  "  choric  song,*'  or  "  a  place  where  singing  in 
which  more  than  one  takes  part  is  going  on." 

•In  this  Song  the  "further  fin "  [woto  (kh  hata-dej  explainetl  by  the  character! 
^  19  ^  or  iK  JS  ?^)  is  supposed  to  signify  a  pent-roof,  or  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  oi 
else  an  out-house  connected  by  a  ^(lantiug  roof  with  the  main  building.  The  **  greet 
palace  '*  is  the  palace  of  Prince  Woke. 
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(y)  '<  It  is  on  aecotint  of  the  great  carpenter's 
**  awkwardness  that  it  is  bent  down  at  the 
**  corner.'*' 
Then  the  Grandee  Shibi  sang  again,  saying : 

(vm)  *'  The  great  lord,  on  account  of  the  mag- 
**  nanimity  of  his  heart,  does  not  enter  and, 
**  stand  in  the  eight-fold  hedge  of  branches 
**  of  the  child  of  a  grandee.^ 
Hereupon  the  Prince  sang  again,  saying : 

(i)  ^'  Looking  on  the  breakers  of  the  briny  cor- 
**  rent,  I  see  my  spoase  standing  by  the 
'*  fin  of  the  tunny  that  comes  sporting." 
•  Then  the  Grandee   Shibi,  getting  more  and  more  angry,  sang, 
saying : 

(IX)  '*  [Though]  the  eight-fold  hedge  of  branches 
"'  of  the  Prince  the  Great  Lord  be  made  fast 
**  at  eight  places,  be  made  fast  all  round,  'tis 
**  a  hedge  that  shall  be  cut,  'tis  a  hedge 
"  that  shall  be  burnt."" 
Then  the  Prince  again  sang,  saying  : 

(n)  ''Oh  fisherman  that  spearest  the  tunny, 
''  the  great  fish  !  He  being  [there] ,  thou 
'*  must  be  sad  at  heart,  tunny-spearing 
*'  fisherman  I"" 

^Thc  ''great  carpenter"  is  the  carpenter  employed  to  build  the  roof  above- 
mentioned. 

^^  The  "  eight-fold  hedge  of  branches  "  is  simply  a  '*  hedge,"  and  the  **  child 
of  a  grandee  "  the  Grandee  Shibi  himself. 

^^Thc  words  "  made  fast  "  refer  to  the  tying  of  the  fence  at  certain  places  to 
give  it  strength.  If  wo  accepted  Moribe's  emendation  of  the  final  Verb  yakemu, 
"  burn,"  to  }jarejnu,  we  should  have  to  translate  the  last  clause  thus :  **  His  a  fence 
••  that  shall  be  broken." 

12 ''The  great  lish  "  {ofuwo  yo  shi)  is  the  Pillow- Word  for  «7«&i,  " tunny." 
The  word  '*  he  "  (which  might  also  be  rendered  **  it" — the  original  being  so)  mast 
be  taken  to  refer  both  to  the  fish  itself  and  to  the  Grandee  Shibi  (i.e.,  the  grandee 
Tunny),  who  bore  its  name. — Following  Moribe's  acceptable  restoration  of  the 
ori}{inal  story,  which  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  these  '*  Beoords  *' 


3 


i 
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Hnving  thns  sung,  the  feast  was  conclndcd  at  dawn,  and  they  all 
retired.  Next  morning  the  two  Deities,"  His  Augastness  Ohoke  and 
His  Augustness  Woke,  took  counsel,  saying  :  **  All  tlie  people  of  the 
Court  go  to  Court  in  the  morning,  and  assemble  at  Shibi*s  gate  at  noon. 
**  So"  Sliibi  must  surely  now  be  sleeping,   and  moreover  there  will  be 


with  thut  of  the  "  Chrouiclc^^  of  Japan,"  we  find  that  in  the  first  Song  of  the  series  the 
;  young  Prince  half  jokingly  remarks  on  the  fact  of  the  Grandee  Shibi  appearing  in 

1  public  with  the  clanisol  who  was  to  have  been  hifl  (the  Princo'R)  bride.    8hlbi*B 

j  name,  which,  as  already  Ktated,  signifies  '*  tunny/'  furnishe»  the  occasion  fur  ttie 

marine  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  currents  and  the  breakers.    Shibi'B  answer 
(Song  II, — in  the  "llecords  ''  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  prince),  takes  up  the  same 
j  strain,  but  in  a  more  taunting  tone :  the  prince  is  likened  to  a  fisherman  who 

would  fain  make  a  futile  attempt  to  spear  the  great  tunny,  and  liis  (the  tnniij^s, 
i.e.,  the  (irandec  Shibi's)  prcMence  must  indeed  be  pain  and  grief  to  him.  In 
a  third  Song,  which  is  given  in  the  "Chronicles,"  but  not  in  the  **BecordB,*' 
the  prince  retorts  that  he  relies  on  his  g(K)d  sword  to  win  the  girl  for  him  in  the 
end,  and  in  Song  IV  the  Grandee  je.crs  at  the  dilapidated  condition  of  his  palace, 
and  by  implication  at  the  sorry  state  of  his  fortunes, — a  taunt  to  which  the  prince 
replies  in  Song  V  by  saying  that  if  the  palace  is  dilapidated,  and  the  Empire  in 
disorder,  the  fault  belongs  to  none  other  than  to  the  Grandee  himself.  Songs  VI 
and  VII,  which  are  not  found  in  the  '"Ilecords,"  only  serve  to  continue  the  growing 
war  of  words,  which  in  Song  VIII  (in  the  *'  Records  '*  wrongly  attributed  to  the 
Grandee)  comes  to  a  climax  by  the  prince  exclaiming  that  if  ho  does  not  force  bis 
way  into  the  Ciraudee's  mansion  to  seize  his  lady-love,  it  is  only  on  acconnt  of  the 
magnanimity  of  his  disposition.  To  this  the  Grandee  replies  in  Song  IX  (in  the 
**  Records  "  erroneously  attributed  to  the  prince)  by  a  sort  of  fii  guo^^utf,  vowing 
that  he  will  cut  and  burn  his  way  into  the  prince's  palace.  This  is  not  the  end  of 
the  dispute  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Chronicles,''  but  it  is  all  that  need  detain  the 
reader  of  the  "  Records.''  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  the  **  Chro- 
nicles "  the  name  of  the  girl  is  Kage-liimc  :  Ofuico^  *•  Big  Fish,"  which  is  here  given, 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  nickname,  which  perhaps  arose  from  the 
incidents  of  this  metrical  war  of  words. 

^-'^The  word  used  in  the  original  is  hmtUirUy  the  Auxiliary  Numeral  for  Deities. 
It  recurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Section,  where  however  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  translate  it. 

1*  The  original  here  has  the  character  ^IJt,  **  again  '*  or  "  moreover."  Bat  tlua 
must  be,  as  Motowori  points  out,  a  copyist's  error.  Almost  immediately  below 
the  same  character  recurs  where  it  is  equally  out  of  place.  The  translator  haa 
followed  Motowori  in  rendering  it  the  tirst  time  by  "  so,"  and  the  second  by 
**  surely." 
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'*  nobody  at  the  gate.  So  unless  it  be  now,  it  were  hard  to  plot 
''  against  him/'^'^ — and  forthwith  they  at  once  nused  an  army,  and 
beleaguered  the  house  of  the  Grandee  Shibi,  and  slew  him. 


[sect.  CLXVI. — EMPEROR    SKI-NEI    (PART   IV. — PRINCE   CHOKE   CEDES 

THE    EMPIRE   TO   PRINCE   WOKE).] 

Then  each  of  the  two  Princes  ceded  the  Empire  to  the  other,  and  His 
Augustness  Ohoke  [finally]  ceded  it  to  the  younger  brother  His  Angustness 
Woke,  saying  :  ''  Hud  not  Thine  Augustness  revealed  our  names  when 
'*  wc  dwelt  in  the  liouse  of  Shizhimu  in  Harima,  we  should  never  have 
'*  arrived  at  being  the  lords  of  the  Empire.  This  is  quite  owing  to  Thine 
'*  Augustness's  deed.  So,  though  I  be  the  elder  brother,  do  Thine 
Augustness  rule  the  Empu'e  first,'' — and  [with  these  words]  he  urgently 
ceded  [his  claim] .  So,  being  unable  to  refuse,  His  Augustness  Woke 
ruled  the  Empire  first. 

[sect.     CLXVII. — EMPEROR   KEN-ZO    (PART   I. — THE   OLD   WOMAN 

oki-me).] 

His  Augustness  Woke-no-ihasu- wake  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Chika-tsu- 
Asuka,^  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  eight  years.  The  Heavenly  Sovereign 
wedded  the  Queen  of  Naniha,'  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ihaki.'  He  had 
no  children.  At  the  time  when  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  was  searching 
for  the  august  bones  of  the  King  his  father,  King  Ichinobe,^  there  came 
out  from  the  laud  of  Afumi  [to  the  palace]  a  poor  old  woman,  who 
said :  '^  The  place  where  the  prince's  august  bones  are  buried  is  specially 
'*  well  known  to  me,*^  and  moreover  [his  skeleton]  can  be  known  by  his 
**  august     teeth.'*       (His  august  teeth  were  teeth  uneTen  like  a  lily.)       Then 


^  I.e.^  There  is  no  time  hke  the  present  for  plotting  against  him. 
iSee  Sect.  CXXXIU,  Note  11. 

2  Naniha  no  miko.    For  Naniha  see  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  26. 
^Ihaki  no  miko. 

*Wbo  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  Emperor  Yu-riyaku  (see  Sect. 
CXLVm). 

^ /.€.,  says  Motowori,  **  it  is  known  to  me,  and  to  none  besides." 
SUP.  VOL.  X. — 52. 
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people  were  set^  to  dig  the  ground  and  search  for  the  aagust  bones  ;  and 
the  bones  having  been  forthwith  obtained,  an  august  mausoleum  was 
made  ou  the  mountain  east  of  the  Moor  of  Kaya/  and  they  wore  interred, 
and  the  children  of  Kai*a-fukuro^  were  made  to  guard  the  august  mauso- 
leum. Afterwards  the  august  bones  were  brought  up  [to  the  Capital]. 
So  having  returned  up  [to  the  Capital,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  sent  for 
the  old  woman,  praised  her  for  having,  without  forgetting,  kept  tlie  place 
j  in  mhid,  and  conferred  upon  her  the  name  of  the  Old  Woman  Oki-me  :• 

•  thus  did  ho  send  for  her  into  the  palace,  and  deign  to  treat  her  with  deep 

j  and  wide  kindness.     So  he  built  a  house  for  the  old  woman  to  dwell  in 

[  close  to  the  palace,  and  always  sent  for  her  every  day.     So  he  hung  a 

;  bell  by  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  and  always  rang  it  when  he  wished  to 

i  call  the  old  woman.    So  ho  composed  an  august  Sung.    That  Song  said : 

;  **  Oh  I   the  far- distant  bell  tinkles  when  she 

I 

**  has  past  the  moor  with  its  low  culalias 
**  and  the  little  valley.  Oh  !  Oki-me  must 
"  be  coming  !"io 


^The  character  used  is  jg,  wliich  is  more  applicablo  to  the  raising  of  troopfl 
than  to  the  setting  to  tcork  of  peasants.  It  seems  however  here  to  be  OBcd  in  the 
latter  sense;  or  perhaps  \s'c  should  consider  it  to  mean  that  people  were  got 
t4)get1iei\ 

7  See  Sect.  CXLVIII,  Note  H.  Possibly  the  "  mountain  east "  should  be  a  Proper 
Name, — Eastern  Mountain, — but  it  is  not  taken  as  such  by  Motowori. 

"See  Sect.  CXL\TII,  Note  1. 

^I.c,  "  kcei)ing  an  eye,''  q.iUy  on  the  place  of  burial  of  the  £mperur*8  father. 
Grammar  would  U^ad  us  to  expect  the  order  of  the  words  forming  the  name  to  be 
reversed  thus,  Mc-oki ;  but  sec  Motoworl's  remarks  in  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  56. 

^^Tbis  Song  is  not  comprehensible  except  by  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
**  Chronicles,"  whose  author  gives  a  somcwliat  varying  version  of  the  atoiy.  He 
tells  us  that,  as  a  support  to  the  infirm  old  lady,  the  Emperor  had  a  string  or  rope 
stretched  as  a  sort  of  liand-rcst  along  tlic  way  sbe  was  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  the  Imperial  apartments,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  rope  was  a  bell  whose 
tinkling  notified  the  Emperor  of  her  approach.  Tlie  conjectural  exclamation 
which  closes  the  little  poem  has  tliercfore  au  obvious  sense,  which  would  be 
wanting  if  the  bell  were  nt  the  other  end,  as  in  the  versi(jn  here  given ;  for  the 
Emperor  would  not  ^Ivc  expression  to  suq)risc  at  her  approach,  if  he  had  himsell 
just  rung  for  her  to  come.— ^*  Far-distant "  is  an  imperfect  attempt  to  repgoeeni 
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Hereupon  the  old  woman  sfdd :  **  I  ^m  very  aged,  and  would  fain 
*'  depart  to  my  native  land."     So  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  lei  her 
depart  according  to  her  request,  he  saw  her  off  and  sang,  saying : 
*'  Ah  Okime  !  Okime  from  Afumi  I  from  to- 
*'  morrow  [onwards]  wilt  [thou]  he  hidden 
^'  behind  the  deep  mountains,  and  alas  !  not 
**  seen  !*'" 


[sect.     CLXVni. — EMPEROR    KEN-ZO    (PART   H. — HE   SLATS  THE 

boar-herd).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  searched  for  the  old  boar-herd  who  had 
seized  his  august  provisions  at  the  time  when  he  first  met  with  adversity 
and  was  fleeing  ;^  and,  having  sought  him  out,  sent  for  him  up  [to  the 
Capital] ,  beheaded  him  in  the  bed^  of  the  Biver  Asuka,'  and  cut  the 
knee-tendons  of  all  his  kindred.     Wherefore  down  to  the  present  time 


the  Pillow- Word  momo-dziitafu^  which  here  alludes  to  the  stages.aIong  which  the 
old  woman  may  be  supposed  to  be  travelling.  The  valley  and  the  moor  over- 
grown with  short  grass  form  an  allusion  to  the  way, — long  aUd  ardaons  for  her, — 
which  Oki-mc  had  to  traverse  to  reach  the  Imperial  apartments,  and  they  contain 
possihly  a  further  allusion  to  her  original  journey  to  the  capital. 

1^  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is  quite  clear. — The  second  time  the  name  OhUme 
occurs,  it  might,  instead  of  being  as  here  taken  as  an  exclamation,  be  made  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  thus :  "  Oki-me  from  Afumi  will  by  to-morrow,  etc." 
The  words  "  wilt  [thou] ,"  which  represent  ka  of  the  original  Japanese  may  be  taken 
cither  as  an  exclamation  properly  so-called,  or  as  a  sort  of  rhetorical  interrogation 
whose  force  is  simply  exclamatory.  The  meaning  comes  to  the  same  in  either 
ease,  and  is  literally  rendered  by  the  same  English  words ;  but  aocordhig  to  the 
latter  view,  wc  should  have  to  replace  the  point  of  exclamation  by  a  point  of 
interrogation. 

1  See  Sect.  CXLIX. 

^  Motowori  would  have  us  understand  the  text  to  mean  **  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river.'  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  author's  statement 
literally,  as  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  broad,  stony  beds  of  Japanese 
rivers  will  readily  admit. 

^Asu ka ■  rja ha .    For  Asuka  see  Sect.  GXXXIII,  Note  1 1 . 
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his  descendants,  on  the  day  wben^  tbey  como  up  to  Tamato,  alwftyfl 
limp  of  their  own  accord.  So  the  man's  abode  had  beau  well  seen  and 
divined.^     So  the  place  was  named  Shimesu.* 


I  [sect.     CliXIX. — EMPEROR     KEN-Zo    (PART     III. — THE    EMPEROR 

'  YU-RIYAKU'S   MAUSOLEUM   IS   DISFIGUERD).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  deeply  hating  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Oho-hatsuso,  who  had  slain  the  King  his  father,  wished  to  be  revenged 
on  his  spirit.^  So  when,  wishing  to  destroy  the  august  mausoleum  of 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho-hatsuse,  he  [was  about  to]  send  people  [to 
execute  this  design],  his  elder  brother,  His  Augustuess  Ohoke,  addressed' 
him,  saying :  ''  To  demolish  this  august  mausoleum  thou  shonldst  not 
'*  send  other  people.  None  but  myself  shall  go,  and  I  will  demolish  it 
**  according  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  heart."*  Then  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  commanded  :  "  Make  thy  progress,  then,  according 
"  to  thy  decree."  Wherefore  His  Augustness  Ohoke,  having  proceeded 
down  himself,  slightly  excavated  the  side  of  the  august  mausoleam, 
and  retm-ed  up  [to  the  capital],  and  reported  that  he  had  dug  np  and 
demolished  it.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  astonished  at  the  quick- 
ness of  his  return  up,  nsked  how  he  had  demolished  it.  He  replied, 
saying:  **I  slightly  excavated  the  earth  at  the  side  of  the  august 
**  mausoleum."  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  **  Wishing  to  be  revenged 
'*  on  the  enemy  of  the  King  our  father,  I  had  counted  on  the  complete 
'<  demolition  of  the  mausoleum.     Wliy  hast  thou   [only]   Blightly  ez- 

*  I.e.  probably  "  wheuevcr." 

'"  I.t'.y  "  disco veitHl  by  aiiRury  "  or  olse  simply  '*  found  and  pointed  out," — by 
whom  docs  not  uppoar. 

*''Tho  n.'al  i'tyni<>lo^;y  of  this  iininc  is  obscure  but  the  auihor^s  intention 
is  to  counect  it  witli  tlif  ''dividing''  or  ''pointing  out"  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  whicli  is  given  plioneticuUy  as  [mi]  shimeki, 

^ffi.  road  ;/*/  tcma  or  tunmshilti.  Wo  might  also  translate  it  by  the  woid 
'•  ghost." 

■"^Tlie  respectful  cliaraitoi'  ^  i-?  used  for  tlii-*  word,  nnd  again  below  we  have 
th»'  First  Tcnsonal  Tronoun  itprLstnted  by  ^,  ** servunt." 

-'^This  sentenc(^  ends  in  tlic  original  with  the  characters  J^  if^  gj,  which  it  ia 
not  necessary  to  render  into  English.  Tliey  imply  that  the  speaker  will  come 
hack,  and  report  on  wliat  he  has  i\**no. 
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"cavatedit?"  He  replied,  saying:  *<Tfae  reason  why  I  did  so  was 
*'  that  the  wish  to  he  revenged  on  the  spirit  of  the  foe  of  the  King  onr 
**  father  is  truly  just.  Nevertheless  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho- 
**  hatsuse,  though  he  were  onr  father's  foe,  was  still  onr  uncle,  and 
*^  moreover  was  an  Heavenly  Sovereign  who  mled  the  Emprire.  So 
^Mf  we  now,  simply  from  the  consideration  of  his  having  been  our 
*'  father's  enemy,  were  completely  to  demolish  the  mausoleum  of  an 
^*  Heavenly  Sovereign  who  ruled  the  Empire,  after-generations  would 
**  surely  revile  us.  Meanwhile  the  wrongs  of  the  King  our  father  must 
*^  not  be  unrevenged.  So  I  slightly  excavated  the  side  of  the  man- 
**  soleum.  This  insult  will  quite  suffice  as  a  token  to  future  ages." 
On  bis  thus  addressing  him,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said:  '*This  also 
*'  is  very  just.     Be  it  as  thou  sayest." 

[sect.  CLXX. — EMPEROR   KEN-ZO  (PART   IV. — HIB   AGE   AND  PLACE  OF 

bxjrial).] 

So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  died,  and  His  Augustness  Ohoke  ruled 
the  succession  of  Heaven's  snn.^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august 
years  were  thirty-eight,  and  he  ruled  the  Empire  for  eight  years.  Hia 
august  mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  of  Ihatsuki  at  Katawoka.^ 

[sect.    CLXXI. — EMPEROR  NIN-KEN.]  ^ 

His  Augustness  Ohoke  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Hirataka  at  Isono- 
kami,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Easuga- 
uo-oho-iratsume,  tbe  august  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho- 
hatsuse-no-waka-take,  and  begot  august  children  :  Takaki-no-iratsume ; 
next  Takara-no-iratsume  ;  next  Kusubi-no-iratsume  ;  next  Tashiraka-no- 
iratsnnio  ;  next  His  Grandeur  Wo-hatsuse-no-waka-sazaki ;  next  Prince 
Ma-waka.  Tbe  child  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Naka-no-waku-go- 
uo-iratsumc,  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Hitsuma  of  Wani,  was  :  Easuga- 


1  See  Sect.  XXXH,  Note  27. 

2  For  Katawoka  see  Sect.  LX,  Note  29.    Ilia-tsuki  probably  means  **rodk- 
plfltter,"  and  seems  to  Lave  been  the  name  of  a  little  plateau. 

^  For  the  discontinuance  of  explanatory  foot-notes  in  this  conoluding  portion 
of  the  trauRlation  see  Translator's  Introduction,  Sect,  n,  near  the  top  of  page  ZTt 
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uo-yamada-no-iratsume.     Tho  augnst  children  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch 
j  namhercd  seven  altogether.     Of  these  His  Augiistness  Wo-hatsase-no- 

waka-sazaki  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire. 


[sect.  CLXXII. — EMPEROR  MU-RETSU.] 

His  Grandeur  Wo-hatsusc-no- waka-sazaki  dwelt  in  the  palace  of 
:  Namiki  at  Hatsuse,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  eight  years.   This  Heavenly 

t  Monarch   had   no   august   children.      So  the  Wo-hatsuse    Tribe    was 

j  established  as  his  august  proxy.     His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  monnp 

of  Ihatsuki  at  Karawoka.  On  tho  death  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch  there 
.  was  no  prince  to  inherit  tho  Empire.     So  His  Augustuess  Oboda,  the 

*  fifth  descendant  of  the  Heavenly  Monarch  Homuda,  was  sent  for  down 

to  the  land  of  Afumi,  and  married  to  her  Augustness  Tashiraka,  and 

presented  with  the  Empire. 


[sect.  CLXXni. — EMPEROR  KEI-TAI.] 

His  Augustness  Ohodo  dwelt  in  the  Palace  of  Tamaho  at  Ihare, 
and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  (two)  august  children  born  to  tliis  Heavenly 
Monarch  by  Waka-hime,  ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of  Miwo,  were  :  Oho- 
iratsuko,  next  Idzumo-no-iratsume.  The  (two)  august  children  bom  to 
bim  by  his  next  wife,  Meko-no-iratsume,  sister  of  the  Chieftain  Ofushit 
ancestor  of  the  Chieftains  of  Wohari,  were  :  His  Augustness  Hiro-knni- 
oshi-take-kana-hi,  next  His  Augustness  Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate. 
The  (one)  august  child  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  (the  Great  Empress) 
Her  Augustness  Tashiraka,  the  august  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Monarch 
Ohoke,  was :  His  Augustness  Ame-kuni-oshi-haruki-hiro-niha.  The 
(one)  august  child  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Wo-kumi-no-iratsnme, 
daughter  of  Prince  Okinaga-no-mate,  was  :  Sasage-no-iratsume.  The 
three  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Euro-hime,  daughter 
of  Prince  Sakata-no-oho-mata,  were :  Kamu-saki-no-iratsume,  next 
Mamuta-no-iratsumc,  next  Umukuta-no-iratsume.  The  (three)  aagnsi 
children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Seki-hime,  daughter  of  Womochi 
Grandee  of  Mamuta,  were  :  Mamuta-no-oho-iratsumo,  next  Shira-saka- 
uo-iku-hi-no-iratsumo,  next  Wo-nu-no-iratsnrae,  another  name  for  whom 
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is  Naga-me-hime.  The  (four)  'children  bom  to  him  by  his  next  wife 
Yamato-hime,  younger  sister  of  Eatabn  Dake  of  Miwo,  were :  Oho- 
iratsume,  next  Prince  Maroko,  next  Prince  Mimi,  next  Aka-hime-no- 
iratsume.  The  (three)  children  bom  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Abe-no- 
hay  e-hime,  were :  Waka-ya-no-iratsnme,  next  Tsubora-no-iratsome, 
next  Prince  Adzu.  The  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch 
numbered  nineteen  in  all  (seven  Kings  and  twelve  Queens).  Of  these  His 
Augustness  Ame-kuni-oshi-haruki-hiro-niha  [was  he  who  afterwards] 
ruled  the  Empire ;  next  His  Augustness  Hiro-knni-oshi-take-kana-hi 
ruled  the  Empire ;  next  His  Augustness  Take-wo-hiro-knni-oshi-tate 
ruled  the  Empire  ;  the  next,  Queen  Sasage,  presided  at  the  temple  of 
the  Deity  of  Ise.  In  this  august  reign  Ihawi,  Lord  of  Tsnkushi,  was 
disobedient  to  the  Imperial  Decrees,  and  was  exceedingly  disrespectful.  So 
the  Great  Chieftain  Mononobe-no-arakawi  and  the  Chieftain  Ohotomo- 
no-kauamura  were  both  sent  to  slay  Ihawi.^  The  august  years  of  this 
Heavenly  Monarch  were  forty-three.  His  august  mausoleum  is  at  Awi 
in  Mishima. 

[sect.    CLXXIV. — EMPEROR  AN-KAN.] 

His  Augustness  Hiro-kuni-oshi-take-kana-hi  dwelt  in  the  Palace  of 
Kauabasbi  at  Magari,  and  raled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Monarch 
Lad  no  august  children.  His  august  grave  is  at  the  village  of  Takaya  in 
Furuchi  in  Kafuchi. 

[sect.  CLXXV. — EMPEROR  SBN-KUWA.]    • 

His  Augustness  Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate  dwelt  in  the  Palace 
of  Ihorinu  at  Hinokuma,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  august  children 
boru  to  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  by  his  wife  ^Her  Augustness  Tachi- 
bana-no-naka-tsu-hime,  the  august  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Oboke,  were  :  Her  Augustness  Ishi-hime,  next  Her  Augustness  Wo-ishi- 
bimc,  next  King  Kura-no-waka-ye.  The  august  children  bom  to  him 
by  bis  next  wife,  Kafucbi-no-waku-go-hime,  were :  King  Honoho,  next 

^Details  of  this  struggle  and  its  causes  are  given  in  the  "Chronioles  of 
Japan,"  and  arc  discussed  at  length  in  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XLIV,  pp. 
15-20.    They  are  of  no  special  interest. 
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liing  Welia.  The  august  cliildron  of  tliis  Heavenly  Sovereign  numbered 
aliugether  five  (three  King  and  two  QuecnH).  So  Kiug  Honoho  (was  the  anoestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Shihida).  Prince  Welia  (was  tho  ancestor  of  the  Diikei  of 
Wiua  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Tajihi). 

[sect.  CLXXVI. — KMPEROR  KIM-MEI.] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Ame-kuni-oshi-huruki-hiro-niha  dwelt  in 
the  Great  Palace  of  Shikishima,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  (three) 
august  children  born  to  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  by  his  "wife,  Her 
Augubtness  lyhi-himc,  the  angutst  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Hi-no-kuma,  w'cre :  King  Yata  ;  next  Uis  Augustncbs  Nu-na-knra-tama- 
shiki ;  next  Kiug  Kasauuhi.  The  (one)  august  child  born  to  him  by 
his  next  wife  Her  Augustness  Wo-ishi-hime,  younger  sister  [of  the  first 
one] ,  was :  King  Kami.  The  (three)  august  children  born  to  him  by 
his  next  wife  Nukako-no-iratsume,  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Hitsuma  of 
Kasuga,  were:  Kasuga-no-yamada-no-iratsume,  next  King  Maroko,  next 
King  Soga-no-kura.  The  (thirteen)  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife 
Kitashi-hime,  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister  the  Noble  Inawo  of  Soga 
were :  His  Augustness  Tachibana-no-toyo-hi,  next  his  younger  sister 
Queen  Ihakumo,  next  King  Atori,  next  Her  Augustness  Toyo-mike- 
kashiki-ya-hime,  next  King  Mata-maroko,  next  King  Oho-yake,  next 
King  Imigako,  next  King  [of  *?]  Yamashiro,  next  his  younger  sister  Queen 
Oho-tomo,  next  King  Sakurawi-no-yumi-hari,  next  King  Mann,  next 
King  Tachibaua-moto-no-waku-go  next  King  ^Tone.  The  five  anguat 
children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Wo-ye-hime,  aunt  of  Her 
Augustness  Kitashi-hime,  were :  King  Umaki,  next  Kiug  Eadznraki, 
next  King  Hashi-bito-no-ana-ho-be,  next  King  Saki-kusa-be-no-ana-ho 
be,  another  name  for  whom  was  Sume-irodo,  next  His  Augustneefl 
Hatsuse-be-no-waka-sazaki.  Altogether  the  august  children  of  this 
Heavenly  Sovereign  numbered  twenty-five  Kings  and  Queens.  Of  these 
His  Augustness  Nu-na-kura-futo-tama-shiki  [was  he  who  afterwards] 
ruled  the  Empire.  Next  His  Augustness  Tachibana-no-toyo-hi  ruled  the 
Empire.  Next  Her  Augustness  Toyo-mike-kashiki-ya-himo  ruled  the 
Empire.  Next  His  Augustness  Hatsuse-be-no-waka-sazaki  ruled  the 
Empire.  In  all  there  were  four  Kings  and  Queens  that  ruled  the 
Empire. 


I 
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[sect.   CI^XXVII. — ^EMPEBOB  BI-BATSU.] 

His  Augnstuess  Nima-kora-fato-tama-shiki  dwelt  in  the  Palaee  of 
Wosada,  and  ruled  the  £mpu*e  for  fourteen  years.  The  (eight)  children 
born  to  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  by  his  wife,  his  half-sister  Her  Angast- 
ness  Toyo-mike-kashiki-ya-hime,  were  :  King  Shidzu-kahi,  another  name 
for  whom  was  Eahi-dako ;  next  King  Takeda,  another  name  for  whom 
was  King  Wo-kabi;  next  King  Woharita,  next  King  XJmori,  next  King 
Wohari,  next  King  Tame,  next  Eang|Sakurawi-no-yami-hari.  The  (two) 
august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Wo-kama-ko-no-iratsome, 
daughter  of  the  Headman  Ohoka  of  Ise,  were :  Her  Augustness  Fato-hime, 
next  Queen  Takara,  another  name  for  whom  was  Queen  Nnkade-hime. 
The  (three)  august  children  bom  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Her  AngastnesB 
Hiro-hime,  daughter  of  King  Okinaga-no-ma-de,  were  :  King  Osaka-no- 
hiko-hito,  another  name  for  whom  was  King  Maroko  ;  next  King  Saka- 
nobori,  next  Eliug  Uji.  The  (four)  august  children  bom  to  him  by  his 
next  wife  Omina-ko-no-iratsume,  daughter  of  Elasnga-no-naka-tsu-waka- 
go,  were :  King  Naniha,  next  King  Kuhada,  next  King  Kasuga,  next 
King  Oho-mata.  Of  the  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch, — 
seventeensKing  and  Queens  altogether, — King  Hiko-hito  begot  by  his  wife 
his  half-sister  Queen  Tamura,  another  name  for  whom  was  Her  Augustness 
Nukade-hime,  (three)  august  children,  namely :  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
that  ruled  the  Empire  from  the  Palace  of  Wokamoto,  next  King  Naka-tsu, 
next  King  Tara.  The  (two)  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next 
wife,  Queen  Ohomata,  younger  sister  of  King  Aya,  were :  Eong  Chinn, 
next  his  younger  sister  Queen  Kuhada.  The  (two)  august  children  bom 
to  him  by  his  next  wife  his  half-sister  Princess  Yumi-hari,  were  :  King 
Yamashiro,  next  Queen  Kasanuhi, — altogether  seven  Kings  and  Queens. 
The  august  mausoleum  [of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Nuna-kura-futo- 
tama-shiki]  is  at  Shinaga  in  Kafuchi. 


[sect.     CLXXVni. — EMPEROR   YO-MEI.] 

His  Augustness  Tachibana-no-toyo-hi  dwelt  in  the  Palace  of  Ikeno- 
be,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  three  years.  The  one  august  child  bom 
to  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  by  his  wife  Oho-gitashi-hime,  daughter  of 
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the  Primo  Minister  the  Noble  luamo,  was :  King  Tame.  The  (Um 
august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife,  his  half-sister  Prince 
Httshi-bito-uo-anaho-be,  were :  His  Augustness  Uhc-uo-miya-no-am 
ya-dono-toyo-to-mimi ;  next  King  Kumc,  next  King  We-kuri,  next  £1) 
Mamuta.  The  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Ilu-me-D 
ko,  daughter  of  Tagima-no-kura-bito-hiro,  were  :  King  Tagima,  next  I 
younger  sister  Sugashiroko-no-iratsumc.  The  august  mausoleom  of  tl 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  which  had  been  by  the  borders  of  Lake  Ibare,  w 
afterwards  removed  to  the  middle  sepulchre  of  Shinaga. 

SECT.    CLXXIX. — EMPEROR   SU-JUN. 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Hatsuso-be-no-waka-sazaki  dwelt  at  1 
Y:  Palace  of  Shibakaki  at  Kurahashi,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  four  yeai 

'.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  of  Kurahashi. 

SECT.    CLXXX. — EMPRESS    SUI-KO. 

Her  Augustness  Tuyo-mike-kashiki-ya-hime  dwelt  at  the  Pala 
of  Woharida,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  thirty- seven  years.  Her  angi 
mausoleum,  which  had  been  on  the  mound  of  Ohona,  was  afterwai 
removed  to  the  great  sepulchre  at  Shinaga. 


THE  END. 


APPENDIX  I. 


JAPANESE  TEXT  OP  THE  SONGS  PRiESERVED  IN  THE  "  KaJI-KI,"  OB 
"  RECORDS  OF  Al^CIENT  MATTERS,"  TRANSLITERATED 

INTO  ROMAN.i 


I.  (Sect,  xix,  Note  6.) 

Ya-knmo  tatsa  Idzomo  ya-he-gaki 

Tsama-gomi  ni  Ya-he-gaki  tsnknra 

Sono  ya-te-gaki  wo 


n.  (Sect. 

Ya-chi-hoko  no 
Ya-shima-koni 
Toho-tohosbi 
Sakasbi-me  wo 
Kuliasbi-me  wo 
Sa-yobabi  ni 
Yobabi  ui 
Tacbi  ga  wo  mo 
Osubi  wo  mo    • 
Wotomo  no 
Osoburabi 
Hikodzurabi 


xxiY,  Note  4.) 

Kami  no  mikoto  ha 
Tsuma  magi-kanete 
Kosbi  no  knni  ni 
Ari  to  kikashite 
Ari  to  kikosbite 
Ari-tatashi 
Ari-kayobase 
Imada  tokaznte 
Imada  tokaneba 
Nasa  ya  ita-to  wo 
Wa  ga  tatasereba 
Wa  ga  tatasereba 


1  There  arc  few  various  readings  of  the  text  of  these  poems.  Where  any  ooonr, 
the  translator  has  been  guided  by  the  decisions  of  Motowori  and  Moribe.  Oe- 
casionally  these  two  authorities  differ  as  to  the  division  of  the  words  into 
lines,  and  Moribe  in  particular  does  not  hesitate  to  propose  such  emendations  as 
seem  to  him  necessary.  The  translator  has  in  abnost  all  coses  adhered  to  the 
traditional  text,  but  gives  in  foot-notes  such  emendations  as  appear  worthy  of 
notice.  Moribe's  division  of  the  lines  being  in  almost  every  case  preferable  to 
Motowori's,  it  has  however  here  been  generally  adopted. 
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Awo-yama  ni 
Sa-nu  tsn  tori 
Niha  tsu  tori 
Uretaka  mo 
Kono  tori  mo 
Ishitafa  ya 
Koto  DO 


Nnye  ha  naki 
Kigishi  ba  toyoma 
Kako  ha  nakn 
Naka-nam  tori  ka 
UcLi-yame-kosene 
Ama- hase-dzakahi 
Katari-goto  mo 
Ko  wo  ba 


III.  (Skct.  XXIV,  Note  5.) 
Ya-cbi-hoko  no  Kami  no  mikoto 


Nuye-kusa  no 
Wa  ga  kokoro 
Ima  koso  ha 
Nochi  ba 
Inocbi  ba 
Isbi-tafu  ya 
Koto  no 


Me'ni  sbi  areba 
Ura-su  no  ton  zo 
Cbi-dori  ni  arame 
Na-dori  ni  aramn  wo 
Na  sbise-tamabi  so 
Ama-base-  dznkabi 
Katari-goto  mo 
Ko  wo  ba 


IV.  (Sect  xxiv,  Note  7.) 
Awo-yama  ni  Hi  ga  kakaraba 


Naba-tama  no 
Asa-bi  no 
Taku-dzanu  no 
Awa-yuki  no 
So-datnki 
Ma-tama-de 
Momo-naga  ni 
Ay  a  ni 

Ya-cbi-boko  no 
Koto  no 


Yo  ha  ide-nama 
Wemi- sakaye-kite 
Shiroki  tadamuki 
Wakayara  mane  wo 
Tataki-managari 
Tama-de  sasbi-maki 
I  ba  nasamu  wo 
Na  kobi-kikoslii 
Kami  no  mikoto 
Katavi-goto  mo 
Ko  wo  ba 


V.  (Sect  xxv,  Note  2.) 
Niiba-tama  no  Karoki  mi  keshi  wo 


APPENDIX  I. 

S4i5 

Ms-tsnbnsa  ni 

Tori-yosohi 

Oki  tan  tori 

Mnoa  miru  tokl 

'                                 Ha-tatagi  mo 

Kove  ha  fagabazu 

He  tsa  nami 

So  ni  Qugi-ute 

So-ni-dori  no 

Awoki  mi  keshi  wo 

Ma-tsabnfia  ni 

Tori-yosohi 

Oki  tsa  tori 

Muna  miru  toki 

Ha-tatagi  mo 

Eo  mo  fusahazn 

He  tsu  nami 

So  ni  uQgi-ate 

Yama-gatft  ui 

Magiehi  atane  fsuki' 

Some-ki  ga  sliira  ni 

Shime-koromo  wo 

Ma-tHQbuBa  ni 

Tori-yoeohi 

Oki  tsa  tori 

tfuna  mira  toki 

Ha  tatagi  mo 

Ko  sbi  yoroBhi 

Itokoya  no 

Imo  no  mikoto 

Mnra-tori  no 

Wa  ga  mare-i-naba 

Hike-tori  no 

Wa  ga  hike-i-naba 

Nakazbi  to  ba 

Na  ha  ifa  to  mo 

Yamato  no 

Hito-moto  BUBuki 

Unakabnahi 

Na  ga  nakaaamaku 

Asn-aioe  no 

8a-giri  ni  tatamu  zo" 

Wafea-kuBa  no 

Tsuma  do  mikoto 

Koto  no 

Katari-goto  mo 

Eo  Wo  ba 

VI.  (Sect. 

xicv,  Note  B.) 

Ya-chi-boko  no 

Kami  Qo  mikoto  ya 

A  ga  obo-kuni 

Nnabi  koso  ba 

Wo  ni  i^maseba 

Ochi-miru 

Shima 

0  aaki-zaki 

Kakt-mirti 

Ibo  no  saki  ochizn 

Waka-knsa  no 

Tsuma  motase-rame 

A  ba  fflo  yo 

Me  ni  abi  areba 

»Motoirori  rsada  Mas/Uht    Alant  tiaki  u  two  lines. 

'  Motowori  readi  Sagirl  tH    Tatam«  lo  m  two  linea. 

1  .     ■ 
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Na  wokite  Wo  ha  nasbi 

Na  wokito  Tsuma  ha  nashi 

i  Aya-kaki  no  Faliaya  ga  shita  ni 

I  Mushi-busama  Nikoya  ga  shita  ni 

,j  Taku-busuma  Sayagu  ga  shit*  ni 

fcl  Awa-yuki  no  Wakayaru  mune  wo 

"  Taku-dzunu  no  Sliiroki  tadamuki 

So-dataki  Tataki-managari 

Ma-tama-dc  Tama-do  sashi-maki 

Momo-naga  ni  I  wo  sbi  uase 

Toyo  mi  ki  Tatc-matsurase 

VII.  (Sect,  xxxi,  Notk  83.) 

Ame  nara  ya  Oto-tanabata  no 

Unagasora  Tama  no  mi  samara 

Mi  samani  ni  Ana-dama  baya 

Mi  taui  futa  wBtarasn* 
Ajisbiki  Taka-biko-ne  no 

Kami  zo  ya 

VIII.  (Sect,  xlii,  Note  18.) 

Aka-dama  ba  Wo  sabe  bikaredo 

Sbira-tama  no  Kimi  ga  yosobi  sbi 

Tafutoku  ari-keri 

IX.  (Sect,  xlii,  Note  19.) 

Oki  tsu  tori  Kamo-doku  sbima  ni 

Waga  wi-nesbi  Imo  ba  wasarezbi 

Yo  no  koto-goto  ni 

X.  (Sect,  xlvii,  Notes  16  and  17.) 

Uda  no  taka-ki  ni^      Sbigi-wana  barn* 
Wa  ga  matsii  ya         Sbigi  ba  sayarazu 


*Motowori  reads  Mi  tani    Futu  irntaraHU  as  two  lines. 
*Motowori  reads  Uda  Jio    Taka-ki  ni  as  two  lines. 
*  Moribe  emends  ham  to  hari. 


U>P£:4B1X  1. 

1 

'                                IsnkuhaBLi 

KnjJi-a  Bayaru 

1 

Koaami  ga 

Na  kobasaba 

Tacbi-floba  no 

Mi  110  nakeku  wo' 

^^^^1 

Kokisiii  hiweue 

Ubanari  g* 

^^^1 

Ka  koliasaba 

iL'hi-saka-ki  mi  do 

^^^^1 

OLokeku  wo 

ICukidn  hiwcne 

Yo  je 

Slii  ya  ko  shi  ya 

[Ko  lia  igjoiiofu  20] 

Aa  bIu  yo  ko  shi  ya 

XI.  (Sect. 

VLvm,  Note  4.) 

Osftka  no 

Obo-muio-ya  ni 

Hito  saha  m 

Ki.iri-wgri 

Hi  to  saLa  ui 

Iri-wori  to  mo 

Mitau-mitBUHlii 

Kame  no  ko  ga 

Kubu-tButen-i 

lehi-tButBU-i  mochi 

tJchite  Bbi  yamamu 

Mitsn-mitBuebi 

Kume  no  ko-ra  ga 

Kuba-taat9u-i 

labi-tsatsu-i  mobhi 

Ima  ntaba  yor&Bfai 

XII.  (Sect. 

xmx.  Note  2.) 

Mitsu-mitsaehi 

Kmae  no  ko-ra  ga 

Alia-fu  ni  ba 

Ea-mira  bilo-moto  ^ 

86  nc  ga  mo  to 

80  ne  me  tBunagite 

Uthite  ehi  yainama 

Xni.  (Sect. 

sus,  Note  8.) 

Mitsu-mitBushi 

Kume  no  ko-ra  ga 

liaki-moti>  uj 

Uwoshi  bazhikanii 

Kuchi  liibiku 

Ware  ha  wasuroishi 

Uchito  shi  yamanu 

XIV.  (Sect. 

SLix,  Note  4.) 

Kamu-kaze  uo 

I86  no  ami  do 

'  Uulowori  divJdea  tbew  lioee  thna 

Taehi-Koba  no  mim       Saktka  •en 

i 

% 
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Ohishi  ni  Hahi-inotohorofa 

Shitadami  no  I-hahi-motohori 

Uchite  sLi  yamamu 

XV.  (Sect,  xlix,  Note  6.) 

Tata  namete  Inasa  no  yama  no 

Ko  no  ma  yo  mo         I-yuki-mamorahi 
Tatakaheba  Ware  ba  ya  wenu 

Sbima  tsu  tori  U-kabi  ga  tomo 

Ima  suke  ni  kone 

XVI.  (Sect,  li,  Note  17.) 
Yamato  no  Takasazbi-nu  wo 
Nana-yuku  Wotome-domo 

Tare  wo  sbi  makama 

XVn.  (Sect,  u,  Note  19.) 

Katsu-gatsa  mo  lya-saki-dateru 

Ye  wo  sbi  makama 

XVni,  (Sect,  li,  Note  21.) 

A  mc  tsu  tsu  Cbi  dori  masbi  to  to  [?] 

Nado  sakera  to-me 

XIX.  (Sect,  li,  Note  22.) 

Wotomo  ni  Tada  ni  abamn  to 

Wa  ga  sakeru  to-me 

XX.  (Sect,  li.  Note  28.) 

Asbi-bara  no  Sbigekoki  wo-ya  ni 

Suga-tatami  lyasaya  sbikite 

Wa  ga  fatari  nesbi 
XXI.  (Sect,  lii,  Note  6.) 
Sawi-gaba  yo  Kumo  tachi-watari 

Unebi-yama  Ko  no  ba  sayagina 

Kaze  fakama  to  sn 


XXn.  (Sect.  lq.  Notk  B.) 
Uuebi-yama  Hiru  La  knmo  to  wi 

Yiifu  Biirebiv  Kazo  fakamu  to  zo 

Ko  iio  ha  saj'ftgtni 

XXUI.  (Selt.  Lxvi,  NoTu  7.1 
Ko  hn  ya  Mioin-ki-iri-biko  ba  ya 

Mima-ki-iri-bikohajaOuo  ga  wo  wo 
Nnsnmi  ehi  eemu  to  Sbiii  tsn  to  yo 
I-yuki-tagaLi  Mahc  teu  to  yo 

I-yaki-tagahi  Ukagoknku 

Bbii'&ni  to  Mima-ki-iri-Liko  lia  ya 

XXIV.  (Sf.ot.  lxxxi,  Note  i.) 
YiitsunieBasu  Idzumo-takoru  ga 

Hakeni  taofai  Taadzura  saha  maki 

Ha- mi  nashi  ni  ohare 

SXV.  (Sect,  lxssiv,  Note  8.) 

SaaesaHhi  Sagamu  no  wo-nu  ni 

Moyai'U  IjI  no  Ho-naka  ni  tachite 

ToLishi  kimi  ba  mo 

XXVI.  (Sect.  l\xsxi,  Notes  8  asd  6.) 
Nihibnri  Tsokuba  wo  sagite 

Iku  yo  ka  iietaum  — 


Ka-g 


bote  Yo  u 

Hi  ni  ha  towo-ka  <a 


La  kokono- 


yo 


XXVn.  (Seot.  Lssjnii,  Note  8.) 
Hiaa-kata  no  Aoie  no  Kngu-yama 


To-kama  d! 
Hiha-boBO 
Makama  to  ha 
Se-nemii  to  La 
Na  ga  keseni 


Sa-walaru  koLi 
Tawaya-gaLina  wi 
Are  ha  k  lire  do 
Arc  hn  omohcdo 
Osuhi  no  6ueo  ui 


Ttjtiki  tatauamii  yo 
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XXVIII.  (Sect.  Lxsxvn,  Nutb  4.) 

Takn-hil^aru  Hi  uo  mi  ko 

YasumiGliisLi  Wa  ffl  olio-kimi 

AruLauia  no  To^bi  ga  ki-furcba 

Aratiiain  uo  Tsuki  lin  ktlio-yuku 

Ubona-tibuii)i  Kimi  uacLi-gttta  ui 

Wa  ga  kcst'i'n  OsiiLi  uo  t;ut>o  ui 
Tsnki  tatniiamu  yo 

XXIX.  (Skct.  i-sxkix,  Xotk  «.) 
Wuliari  ni  Tada  ui  mukahcru 
Wotsu  uo  saki  uaru  Uito-tsu  mafau  a  so  wo 
Uilu-tbu  malsii  Hitu  ui  anscba 

Tauhi  bakc-maebi  wo  Kiiiu  kisc-masbi  tvo 
Hito-tsu  uiattiu  a  sc  wo 

XXX.  (Seit.  lxxxix,  Note  11.) 
Yamato  ba  Knui  uo  mahoroba 
Tatonataukti              Awo-kaki  yama-gomororu 

Yamato  bbi  uruhaubi" 

XXXI.  (Skct.  lxsxix,  Notk  11.) 
luodii  uo  Mata-kemu  bito  ba 
Tatumi-komo  Huguri  uo  yauia  uo 
Kuma-kasbi  ga  ba  wo  Uzu  ui  vaao 

tiouo  ko 

XXXII.  tSEfT.  Lsx.\ix,  Note  11.) 
HasbikeyaKbi  Wugibe  no  katu  yo 

Kiiiuo-wi  tacbi-ku  uo 

XXXIII.  (Sect,  i.xxxix,  Note  15.) 
Wotome  uo  Toko  uo  be  ui 

"Mot^nuri  reads  guiiwriiii  as  a.  liue  by  itscH,  auU  Himilitilf  uruluuhi  u  a 
by  itbclf. 


ft  okishi  Tsai'Dgi  no  tachi 

Bono  tachi  ha  ya 


XXXIV 

.  (Se, 

::t.  xc.  Note  8.) 

N.Jzuki  no 

Ta  uo  inEi.gftrA  ni 

loft-gnra  ni 

Hahi-motorofii 

Tokoro-dznra' 

SXXV.  (Sect,  sc,  Note  6.) 
Asa-zhiun-lisni  Koshi  Dadzoma 

Sora  liB  jnkftza  Asbi  yo  yaku  na 

XXSVI.  (Sect.  xc.  Note  7.) 
Umi-ga  ynkeba  Koshi  iiadzumil 

Oho-kftlinra  no  Uwe-gusa 

Umi-gft  hn  IsayofQ" 

SXXVn.  (Sect,  xc.  Note  B.) 

Hama  tsu  clii-dori      Hama  ;o  ha  ynkaz 

Iso-flzntafn 

XXXVIU.  (Sect,  r,  Notk  18.) 
Isa  ogi  Fm-n-kuma  ga 

[tat«  ohazaba  Nilio-dori  do 

Afumi  DO  umi  ni         Eadzoki  aena  wfi 


XXXIX.  (Sect,  en,  Nc 
KoQO  mi  ki  ha  Wa  ga  d 


2-) 


:kiii 


'Moribe  rwitorBB  the  ruading  of  tho  first  line  of  thU  poem  to  Kadt«ki-la  no, 
and  b(it)i  lie  and  Motowori  suggeat  fioujoctnral  concladinn  iines  to  Bnpplement 
the  oTidcntl;  incomplete  text.    Moribe's  arc  rerj  elegant : 
Shi  ga  Intra  no    I-halii  matohori 
MolahorHf  Ne-nahi  tohtdania 

Kato  INO  nununnii. 
>°MoTibe  read»  Vmi-ga  lia  Imhofu  as  one  line.    It  in  diftieuK,  on  vay  nctliod 
of  division,  to  find  rhythm  in  this  Song. 
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Kushi  no  kami  Toko-yo  ni  i-masa 

Iha  tatasu  Sukuna  mi  kami  no 

Kamu-hogi  Hogi-kuruboshi 

To3'o-bogi  Hogi-motohoshi 

Matsuri-koslii  Mi  ki  zo 

Asazu  woso  sa  sa 

XL.  (Sect,  en,  Note  3.) 

Kono  mi  ki  wo  Kami-kemu  hito  ba 

Souo  tsudzumi  Usu  ni  tatete 

Utahi-tsiitsu  Kami-kero  ka  mo 

]\Iabi-tsutsu  Kami-kcre  ka  mo 

Kono  miki  no  Mi  ki  no  ay  a  ni" 

Uta-danu8bi[ki]  sa  sa 

XLI.  (Sect,  cvi,  Note  2.) 

Cbiba  no  Kadzu-nn  wo  mircba 

Momo-cbi-daru  Ya-niba  mo  miyu 

Kuni  no  bo  mo  miyu 

XLII.  (Sect,  c\^,  Note  8.) 
Kono  kaui  ya  Idzuku  no  kani 

■ 

i^Iomo-dzutafu  Tsunuga  no  kaui 

Yoko-sarafu  Idzuku  ni  itaru 

Icbiji-sbima  Mi-sbima  ni  to  ki 

Niho-dori  no  Kadzuki  iki-dzuki 

Shiim-dayufii  Sasa-uami-ji  wo 

Snkii-snku  to  Wa  ga  i-masoba  ya 
Koliata  no  micbi  ni     Almsbisbi  wotome 

Usbiro-de  ba  Wo-dato  ro  ka  mo 

lia-nami  lia  Sbibi  (sbi)  nasu^* 

Icbibiwi  no  AVanisa  no  ni  wo 


i^Motowori  strangj-ly  iimkp.-s  Mi  ki  no  Aija  ni  into  two  lines.  The  syllAb] 
ki  in  the  last  line  of  thti  Son^'  is  supplied  by  MorilK). 

^  Motowori  divides  tlie.se  lines  thus  :  liana  mi  ha  M  Iliihi  na$u.  He  all 
propoflos  here  to  divide  tlie  poem  in  two. 
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Haten-ni  ba 

H^da  akarakemi                                               1 

Sbiha-Di  hft 

Ni-giiroki  yuwo                                                1 

Mi-tsn-gnri  do 

Souo  naka  tsu  ni  wo                                      ^ 

Kftlm-teuku 

Ma-)ii  ui  ba  atezu                                          H 

Mayo-gaki 

Ko  m  knki.tarc"                                       H 

Abashisht  womina                                                         ^| 

Kft  mo  ga  to 

Wa  ga  misbi  ko-ra                                        H 

Kakn  mo  gn  to 

A  ga  misbi  ko  ni                                        H 

Utadakoni 

Tilukabi-woro  ka  mo                                  ■ 

I-Bolii--ffDriikaiiiD                                                         ■ 

XLin.  (Sect 

era,  NoTH  9.1 

Ixa.  ko-domo 

Na-biru  tsumi  ni 

Hirii  tautni  ni 

Wa  ga  yuka  miehi  no 

Haua-tacbibana  wo 

Ho  ten  ye  ha 

Tori  wi-garaehi 

Shi  dzn  yo  ha 

Hi  to  tori-gwasbi 

Mi-tsu-guri  no 

Naka  tsu  ye  no 

Hotsumori 

Akara-wotome  wo 

Izaaasftbft 

Yoroshi  na 

XUV.  {Sect. 

cvn,  NoTElO.) 

Midzu  tamarn 

Yosami  no  ike  no 

Wi-gulii  uchi 

[Hisbi]ga-[rano]" 

Snshi-kcru  aliirani 

Nunaha-kuri 

Hnbe-lteku  shimui 

Wa  ga  Uokoro  abi 

lya  woko  iii  shite 

Imn  zu  kuyanbtki 

XLV.  iSkct. 

CVU,   NOTK  11.) 

Miclii  no  ehiri 

Eobada-wotome  wo 

'i'MoIoworidivideatheflsUiiMlbas:  Mayf-aalti  ko  ni    Kaki  luri.                                  1 

'*  The  ieti'ctive  Uxt  of  ibia  Iloe  U  reHorad  hy  tlio  bdp  of  the  parallel  pitssago               | 
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Kami  no  goto  Kikoyesliikadomo 

Abi-makuramaka 

XLVI.  (Sf.ct.  rvii,  Note  12.) 

Miclu  no  fthiri  Kohada-wotomc  ha 

Arasohazu  Xc-shiku  wo  shi  zo  mo 

Uriiliashimi-omofu 

XLVn.  (Sect,  rviii.  Note  2.) 

Homuda  no  Hi  no  mi  ko 

Obo-sazaki  Obo-Kazaki 

Hakaserii  tacbi  Moto-lsuriigi 

Suwe  fuyu  Fnyu-ki  no  sii 

Kara  ga  sbita-ki  no  Saya-saya 

XLYIII.  (Sect,  cviii,  Note  G.) 
Kasbinofu  ni  YokuRU  wo  tsnknri 

Yokusu  ui  Kamisbi  obo-mi-ki 

Umara  ni  Kikosbi-mocbi-woso 

Maro  ga  cbi 

XLIX.  (Sect,  cxi,  Note  6.) 
Susiikori  ga  Kamisbi  mi  ki  ni 

Ware  webi  ni  keri 
Koto  nagii  sbi  \Ve-gu8bi  ni 

Ware  wobi  ni  keri.^'^ 

L.  (Sect,  cxii,  Note  10.) 
Cbibayaburu  Uji  no  watari  no 

Sawo-tori  ni  Hava-komu  bito  sbi 

Wa  ga  moko  ni  komu 

LI.  (Sect,  cxii,  Note  15.) 
Cbibnya-liito  Uji  no  watari  ui 


^Moribo  propose-  to  cmciul  tin-  m  cond  Imlf  of  tliis  poem  to 

Koto  imnu.-ihi  «•/•     Kchvro-ffui^hi  ivf 
Wnrt'  irchi  ni  keri. 


"V 

B^^^'                355      T 

Watari-ze  ui  tateru 

AdztiBa-yumi  ma-yumi 

I-kiramu  to 

Kokoro  ha  mohedo 

I-torama  to 

Kokoro  ha  mobedo 

Moto-he  ha 

Kimi  wo  omohi-de 

Suwe-he  lia 

Imo  wo  omohi-do 

Iranakekn 

Boko  ni  omohi-dc 

Kanashikeku 

Koko  ni  omobi-de 

I-kirazn  20  turn 

Adzusa-yumi  ma-yami"' 

Ln.  (Sect. 

cxsu,  NoTK  4.) 

Oki-he  ni  ha 

Wo-bune  tsuraraka 

Karo-zaki"  no 

Uaeazu-ko  wagimo 

Eani  ho  ktidarasu                                                          H 

Lin.  (Seot 

raxu,  Note  8. )                                                 H 

Oslii-kra  ya 

Naoiha  no  saki  yo                                          H 

Ide-tochito 

Wa  ga  kuoi  mireba                                         H 

Aha-shima 

Onogoro-Bhima                                                ■ 

Ajimaaa  no 

Shima  mo  miya                                              ■ 

Saketsu-shima  miyn                                                       ^M 

LIV.  (Skct. 

cxxn.  Note  10.)                                           H 

Yama-gata  ni 

Makeru  awo-na  mo                                    ^M 

Kibi-bito  to 

Tomo  ni  shi  tsumeba                                    ^M 

a:auashika  mo  ara  ka                                                ■ 

LV.  (Bbot. 

uxxn,  Note  13.)                                                 ■ 

Yamato-he  ni 

NiEbi  foki-agete                                          1 

Kumo-banaro 

Soki-wori  to  mo                                          1 

Ware  waaureme  ya                                                    ■ 

Watari-ie  ni 

TaUTW                                                                       ■ 

Jditua-j/unii 

Ma-yumi                                                                           H 

audugaio  attbo  end: 

■ 

I-kiratu  III  kuTti    Adxuau-j/umi                                                   ^H 

3la-SHmi.                                                                     H 

"Hoe  Sect.  CXXD.  Nuto  i  hi  hh  AoaUlul  word.                                                          ^M 
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LYI.  (Skct.  cxxii,  Note  14.) 

Yamato-be  ui  Ynkii  ha  ta  ga  tsiima 

Komoridzu  uo  Sliita  yo  Labo-tsutsu 

Yukii  ba  ta  ga  tsuma 

LYII.  (Sect,  cxxiit,  Notk  11.) 

Tisugiiiet'ii  ya  Yainiisbiro-gaba  \vo 

Kahii-nobori  Wti  ga  noborcba 

Kaba  no  bo  dI  Obi-datcru 

Sasbibu  wo  Sasbibii  no  ki 

Sbi  ga  sbita  ni  Obi-datoru 

Ha-biro  yu-tsu  matsuba-ki^*' 
8bi  ga  bana  no  Teri-i-niasbi 

Sbi  ga  ba  uo  Hirori-i-masu  ba 

Obo-kiuii  ro  ka  mo 

LYIII.  (Skct.  cxxiii,  Notk  11.) 

Tsugiucfu  ya  Yainasbiro-gaba  wo 

Miya-noboii  \Ya  ga  noborcba 

Awoniyosbi  Nara  wo  sngi 

Wo- date  Yamato  wo  Kugi 

Wa  ga  migabosbi  kuni  ba 
KadzurakiTakamiya  AYagibc  uo  atari  ^'-^ 

LIX.  (Skct.  cxxiv,  Note  B.) 

Yamasbiro  ni  I-sbikc  Toriyama 

I-bbikc  i-hibikc  A  ga  basbi-dzuma  ni 

I-sbiki-abamn  ka  mo 

LX.  (Sect,  cxxiv,  Note  5.) 
Minioro  no  Sono  Takaki  nam 


^''Motowori  divides  this  lino  in  \\\o.  thus  :  llnbiro     Yut/dimn-tsubaki. 

^Instead  of  thcne  coiicUidinj,'  loiiy  lirujs  Motowori  divides  thus: 

]Va  ij-.L  uiihalionhi     Kuni  ha 
Ka  ih  u  ra  h  i  Ta  lui  -  m  iijn 

U'anilw  no  atari. 


UfOSKDai. 

m 

Oliowiko  ga  liara        ObowUii)  ga  barn  ui  arii"' 

Kiuio-iunkafn             Kokoru  wu  dimi  ku 

Aiii-omolasin  uramii 

LXI.  {Sect,  cssiy,  Note  G.) 

Isuginefu                    Yaiunshiro-tuo  no 

Ko-kubn  mocbi           UuyshJ  oho-uo 

Nu-iihiro  uo                Shiro-tftdamuki 

Maknzukoba  koso        Sbirnzu  to  mo  ihamo 

LXU.  )6kct.  cxxiv,  Note  12.  | 

Yamashiro  iio              Tsutsuki  no  mi-ya  ni 

Mono  mawosa           A  ga  so  uo  kimi  ba 

Namlta-guuashi  uo 

LXIII.  (Skct.  .;xxiv,  Nuti;  18.| 

TBiiginofu                    Yamasbiro-mo  no 

Ko-knha  mocbi           Ucbiabi  obo-ue 

Sawa-EBwa  ni            Na  ga  ibose  koso 

Ucbi-watastt              Yngabaye  uasu  ' 

Ki-ii'i-mawi-kQro 

LXIV.  (Sect,  ox.kv,  Note  1.) 

Yiila  iiu                        Hito-moto  BUge  ba 

Ko  motazu                   Tacbi  ka  are-uama 

Atara-snga-haia          Koto  wo  kouo 

Sage-Lnra  lo  ibHiuii    Atara-engashi-nie 

I.XV.  (Sect,  cxxv.  Note  2.) 

Yala  uo                     Hito-moto  ouge  La 

Hitori  won  to  rao       Olio-kimi  thi 

YoBbi  to  kikosabn       Hitori  wori  to  mo 

LXVI.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Notk  2.) 

Medori  no                  Wii  ga  obo-kimi  no 

"Molowoti  ™ada  Ihc  wonls  Uiira  iii  am  aa  a  suparale  Uat. 
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Orosu  Lata  Taga  kane  ro  ka  mo 

LXVII.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  8.) 
Taka-yuku  ya  Haya-busa-wake  no 

Mi  osuLi-gane 

LXVIII.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  C.) 

Hibari  lia  Amc  ui  kakcru 

Taka-yuku  ya  Haya-busa-wake 

Saztiki  torasanc 

LIX.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  NotI':  8.) 

Hasbi-tatc  iio  Kura  bashi-yama  \vo 

Sagashimi  to  Iha  kaki-kauetc 

Wa  ga  tc  torasu  luo 

LXX.  (Sect,  cxxvi.  Note  8.) 

Hashi-tate  uo  Kura-hasbi-yama  La 

Sagasbikcdo  Imo  to  noborcba 

Sagasbiku  mo  arazu 

LXXI.  (Sect.  cxx^^II,  Note  3.) 

Tamakibaru  Uubi  iio  aso 

Na  koso  ba  Yo  uo  naga-bito 

Sora  mitsu  Yamato  uo  kuui  ui 

Kari  ko  *mu  to  Kiku  ya 

LXXn.  (Sect,  cxxmii,  Note  4.) 

Taka-bikaru  Hi  uo  mi  ko 

Ubc  bbi  koso  Tobi-tamabo 

V  Ma  koso  ui  Tobi-tamabo 

Ai'c  koso  ba  Yo  uo  uaga-bito 

Sora-mitsu  Yamato  uo  kuui  ni 

Kari  ko  'mu  to  Imada  kikaza 

LXXUI.  (Sect  cxxvm,  Note  6.) 

Na  ga  mi  ko  ya  Tsubi  ni  sbiramu  to 

Kari  ba  ko  *murasbi 
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LXXIV.  (Sect,  cxxix,  Note  8.) 

Earana  wo  Shilio  ni  yaki 

Shi  ga  amari  Koto  ni  tsukuri 

Kaki-hika  ya  Yura  no  to  no 

To-naka  no  Iknri  ni 

Fare-tatsu  Nadzu  no  ki  no 

Saya-saya 

LXXV.  (Sect,  cxxxn,  Note  6.) 

Tajihi-nu  ni  Nemu  to  siiiiiseba 

Tatsa-gomo  mo  Mochite 

Kg- mash i  mono  Nemu  to  shiriseba 

LXXYI.  (Sect,  cxxxn,  Note  7.) 
Hanifa-zaka  Wa  ga  tachi-mireba 

Kagirohi  no  Moynra  ihe-mura 

Tsuma  ga  ihe  no  atari 

LXXVII.  (Sect,  cxxxn,  Note  10.) 

Oho-saka  ni  Afa  ya  wotome  wo 

Michi  tohcba .  Tada  ni  ha  norazu 

Tajima-chi  wo  norn 

LXXVm.  (Sect,  cxli,  Note  2.) 

Asbihiki  no  Yama-da  wo  tsokuri 

Yama-dakami  Shita-bi  wo  washise 

Shita-dohi  ni  Wa  ga  tofa  imo  wo 

Sbita-naki  ni  Wa  ga  nakn  tsnma  wo 

Kofii  koso  ha  Yasnka  hada  fore 

LXXIX.  (Sect,  cxli,  Note  4.) 

Sasa-ba  ni  Utsu  ya  arare  no 

Tasbi-dasbi  ni  Wi-netemu  nochi  ha 

Hito  hakayu  to  mo 
Urubasbi  to  Sa-ne  shi  sa-neteba 

Kari-komo  no  Midareba  midare 

Sa-ne  shi  sa-neteba 


«■ 
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LXXX.  (Sect,  cxlii,  Note  7.) 

Olio-malio  Wo-mabo  sakanc  ga 

]{ana-to  kagc  Kaku  yori-kone 

Amc  tacLi-yamemn 

LXXXI.  (Sect,  cxlit,  Note  8.) 

\^riya-hito  no  Ayubi  no  ko-suzn 

Ochi  ni  ki  to  Miya-Lito  toyomu 

Sato-bito  nio  vwnie 

LXXXIl.  (Sect,  cxlii,  Note  12.) 

Ania-damn  Karu  no  wotomo 

Ita  nakaba  Ilito  sbirinu-besbi 

Hasa  no  yama  no  bato  no 
Sbita-naki  ni  naku** 

LXXXin.  (Sect,  cxlu,  Note  13.) 

Ania-damu  Karn-wotome 

Sbita-ta  ni  ino  Yori-nete  tobore 

Kai'u-wotome-domo 

TiXXXIV.  (Sect,  cxliii,  Note  2.) 

Ama  tobii  Tori  mo  tsokalii  zo 

Tadzn  ^a  ne  no         .  lukoycmu  toki  lia 
\Va  ga  na  tobasane 

LXXXY.  (Sect.  (?xliii,  Note  4.) 

Obo-kimi  wo  Sbima  ni  liaburaba 

Fnim-aniari  I-gabori-komn  zo 

Wii  ga  tatami  ynmc  Koto  wo  koso 

Tatjimi  to  ibamo  Wa  ga  tsuma  Im  ynme 

LXXXVI.  (Sr.cT.  cxMii,  Note  0.) 
Natsii-ku^a  no  Abinc  no  bama  no 


-^Moribe,  following?  the  reading  in  the  ''Chronicles/'  ornits  the  Postposii 
wo  after  Karu  ;  and  ^Fotowori  reads  hato  no  as  a  h*ne  by  itself. 
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Kaki-gahi  ni  Aahi^  ftimaBil  na 

Akashite  tohore 

LXXXVn.  (Sect  cxlhi,  Note  7.^ 

Kimi  gft  yuki  Ke-nagaku  narioa 

Yama-tadzn  no  Mokahe  wo  ynkamn 

Matsu  ni  ha  matazhi 

LXXXVm.  (Sect,  cxlhi,  Note  8.) 

Komoriku  no  Hatsuse  no  yama  no 

Oho-wo  ni  ha  Hata  hari-date 

Sa-wo-wo  ni  ha  Hata  hari-date 

Oho-wo  ui  shi  Na  ga^  sadamem 

Omohi-dzuma  ahare 
Tsuku-ynmi  no  Eoyara  koyari  mo 

Adzusa-yumi  Tateri  tateri  mo 

Nochi  mo  tori-mirn 

Omohi-dzuma  ahare 

LXXXIX.  (Sect.  cxLin,  Note  9.) 

Komoriku  no  Hatsnse  no  kafaa  no 

iCami  tsu  se  ni  I-kuhi  wo  uphi 

Shimo  tsu  se  ni  Ma-kuhi  wo  nchi 

I-kuhi  ui  ba  Kagami  wo  kake 

Ma-kuhi  ui  ha  Ma-tama  wo  kake 

Ma-tama  nasu  A  ga  mofa  imo 

Kagami  uasu  Aga  mofn  tsuma 

Ari  to  ihaba  koso  ni 

Iho  ni  mo  yukame  Kuui  wo  mo  shinnbame*^ 

XC.  (Sect,  clih,  Note  4.) 
Kusaka-be  no  Kochi  no  yama  to 


^-  To  the  word  ashi  Moribe  would  prefix  the  Honorific  mt\  which  he  finds  in 
an  old  MS.    The  metre  would  gain  by  this  emendation  of  the  line. 

*^'This  is  Moribe's  emendation  of  the  usual  reading  ka» 

2>  Motowori  divides  Ari  to  ihaha  koso  ni  into  two  lines  after  the  Particle  to, 
and  RIoribe  omits  the  Particle  ni  after  koso. 
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Tatami-komo  Hegiiri  no  yama  no 

Kochi-gochi  no  Yama  no  kahi  ni 

Tachi-zakayurn  Ha-biro  kuma-kashi 

Moto  ni  ha  I-knmi-dake  ohi 

8awe-lie  ni  ha  Tashimi-dake  ohi 

I-kami-dakc  I-kumi  Iia  nczu 

Tashimi-dake  Tashi  ni  ha  wi-nezu 

Nochi  mo  kumi-nemu  Sono  omohi-dzuma 

Ahai'c 


XCI.  (Skct.  cli\',  Note  9.) 

Mimoro  no  Itsu-kashi  ga  moto 

Kashi  ga  moto  Yiiyiishiki  ka  mo 

Kashi-hara-wotome 

XCII.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note  10.) 

Hiketa  no  Waka-kuru-su-bara 

Wakaku-he  ni  Wi-nete-mashi  mono 

Oi  ni  keru  ka  mo 

4 

XCIII.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note  12.) 

Mimoro  ni  Tsuku  ya  tamof-kaki 

Tsuki-amaBhi  Ta  ni  ka  mo  yoramu 

Kami  no  miya-hito 

XCIV.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note  18.) 

Kusaka-ye  no  Iri-ye  no  hachisu 

Hana-bachisu  Mi  no  sakari-bito 

Tomoshiki  ro  ka  mo 

XCV.  (Sect,  clv,  Note  3.) 
Agiirawi  no  Kami  no  mi  te  mochi 


AFPXNDIX  I. 


Hika  koto  ni  Mahi  Bora  womina 

Toko-yo  ni  mo  ka  mo 

XGVI.  (Sect,  olvi,  Note  8.) 


Mi-yeshinn  no 
Shishi  fusn  to 
Yasumisfaishi 
Shishi  matsn  to 
Shii'o-taho  no 
Ta-komara  ni 
So  no  ama  wo 
Kaka  no  goto 
Sora-mitsu 


Womoro  ga  take  ni 

Tare  zo  oho-mahe  ni  mawosn' 

Wa  ga  oho-kimi  no 

Agnra  ni  i-mashi 

Sode  ki-sonafn 

Amu  kaki-tsnki 

Akidzn  haya  knki 

Na  ni  ohamn  to 

Yamato  no  knni  wo 


Akidzn-Bhima  tofa 


XCVU.  Sect,  clvh,  Note  4.) 


YasumisluBhi 
Asobashishi 
Utaki  kashikomi 
All- wo  no 


Wa  ga  oho-kimi  no 
Shishi  no  yami-shishi  no 
Wa  ga  nige-noboriBhi 
Hari-no-ki  no  yeda^ 


XCVIII.  (Sect,  clix,  Note  8.) 
Wotome  no  I-kakura  woka  wo 


•^''  It  seems  loss  good  to  divide  thus  with  Motowori. 

Tare  zo  oho-mahe  ni        Mawont^ 
or  thus  with  Mabnchi : 

Tare  zo        Oho-maye  ni  mawom, 
'^  Motowori  divides  the  linos  of  this  Song  thas : 

Yatfumishithi        Wa  ga  oho-kimi  no 
Aiobashishl  Shishi  no 

Yaini-shiahi  no      Utaki  kashikomi 
Wa  ga  nige  Nohorishi 

Ari-wo  no  Ilari  no  ki  no  yeda. 
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CIV.  (Sect,  ulxv,  Notes  8  and  12.) 

Oho-miya  no  Woto  tbu  hata-do 

Sumi  katabakcri 

CV.  (Sect,  clxv,  Notes  D  and  12.) 

Oho-taknmi  Wojinami  koso 

Sumi  kaiabukcro 

CVI.  (Sect,  clxv,  Notes  10  and  12.) 

Oho-kimi  no  Kokoro  wo  yurami 

Omi  no  ko  no  Ya-he  no  shiba-kaki  ] 

Iri-tatazu  ari 

CVII.  (Sect.  clxv/_Note  12.  i 

Shilio-so  no  Na-wori  wo  mircba 

Asobi-kuru  Shibi  ga'faata-de  ni 

Tsama  tateri  miyu 

CVIII.  (Sect,  clxv,  Notes  11  and  12.  i 

Oho-kimi  no  Mi  ko  no  shiba-kaki 

Ya-fu-zhimari  Sbimari-molohoshi 

Kircmu  shiba-kaki      Yakcma  shiba-kaki* 

CIX.  iSect  clxv,  Note  12.  i 

Oiuwo  yo  shi  Shibi'tsaku  ama  yo 

Shi  ga  arcba  Ura-kohoshi-kema 

Shibi  tsaka  ama^ 


'-^Moribc^H  prox)05ial  to  emend  yaki'mu  to  yaremH  woald  be  acceptable 
were  supported  by  the  autliority  of  any  texts. 

^  Motowori's  edition  and  most  other  texts  have  iihibi  as  the  final  word. 
MoribcV  cnu'ndation  to  ama  i&  nece^ssary  to  the  seuse.  and  has  at  least 
authority  of  one  MS.  tu  support  it. 
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THE  HITHERTO  ACCEPTED  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  EABLT  JAPANE8B 
SOVEREIGNS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  "RECORDS  OF  ANCIENT 
MATTERS  "  r "  KOJLKI " )  AND  IN  THE  "  CHRONICLES  OF  JAPAN  " 
("NIHON-GI''). 
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[This  '*  Accepted  Chronology  '*  is  contained  in  the  first  three  colnmnB  of  figufes, 
whereof  the  first  two,  giving  the  corresponding  dates  according  to  the 
European  reckoning,  are  transcribed  from  some  Comparative  Chronologioal 
Tables  by  ]y[r.  Ernest  Satow,  printed  for  private  distribaiion  in  1874.  The 
ages  of  the  monarchs  in  the  third  column  are  from  "  The  Digest  of  the 
Imperial  Pedigree,"  a  work  published  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
in  1877,  and  therefore  carrying  with  it  the  weight  of  authority.  It  might 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  even  its  decisions  are  universally  bowed  to 
by  the  native  literati ;  but  the  differences  between  various  writers  are  all 
slight,  and  excepting  on  points  that  affect  only  a  very  few  years,  the 
chronology  contained  in  the  first  three  columns  may  justly  be  styled  the 
"  Accepted  Chronology  "  both  as  far  as  natives  and  as  far  as  foreigners  an 
concerned.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  founded  in  the  main  on  the  statements 
contained  in  the  ''  Chronicles  of  Japan,''  though  sometimes  differing  there- 
from as  well  as  from  the  "  Records."  The  fourth  column  contains  the  ages  of 
the  monarchs  according  to  the  "  Records,"  and  the  fifth  their  ages  aooordiiig 
to  the  "  ClironicleK.'*  The  portion  printed  in  italics,  and  including  a  little 
over  a  thousand  years,  is  that  which  has  been  shown  in  Section  V.  of  the 
Translator's  Introduction  to  be  undeserving  of  credence.] 


ACCESSION.       DEATH.  AGE. 

Jim-mu 660  (li.C )  5S5  (B,C. )  127 

Sui'zei 581  549  84 

An-nei 548  511  57 

I-tnku   510  477  77 


AGE  ACCORD. 

TO 

AGE  ACCOBD.  TO 

'*  RECORDS 

• 

"  CHBOKICLKS." 

137 

127 

45 

80 

49 

57 

45 

77 

Avmnnz  it« 


' " T 

ACCSMnm.      DBATB.  AOB.  AOI AOOOBD.  TO  AOS  ACJOOBD.  10 

'*  BSOOBM."  "  OHBCnnOUBB.'* 

Ko-sho 475  393  114  93  213 

Ko-an  392  291  137  123          reifffud  102  yean 

Ko-rei 290  215  128  106  "        76     " 

Kd-gen 214  158  116  67  "        57     " 

Kai-kuwa 157  98  111  63  **        60     '' 

Su-jin   97  30  119  168  220 

Sui-nin 29  70(A,D.)141  153  140 

Kei-ko 71  (A,D.)  130  143  137  106 

Sei-mu 131  190  108  95  107 

Chiu-ai    192  200  52  52  52 

Jin-go^ 201  269  100  100  100 

0-Jin 270  310  111  130  210 

Nin-toku 313  '         399  110  83  reigned  87  yean 

Bi-chiii     400  405  67  64  70 

Han-zei   406  411  60  60  reigned    6  yean 

In-giyo  412  463  80  78  «*        42      " 

Anko   454  456  56  56  **          8     '* 

Yu-riyaku    457  479  age  omitted     124  "        28     " 

Sei-nei 480  484  41  not  given  "         5     " 

Ken-zo 485  487  age  omitted       38  "  3     ** 

Kin-ken    488  498  50  not  given  "        11     " 

Mu-retsu 499  506  18  reigned  8  years  **          8     ** 

Eei-tai 507  531  82  43  82 

An-kan 534  535  70  not  given  70 

Sen-kuwa     536  539  73  "  78 

Kimmei 540  571  63  "  reigned  32  years 

Bi-datsu 572  585  48  reigned  14  years  "        14     «♦ 

Yo-mei 586  587  69  **        3     *•  "2     " 

Su-jun 588  592  73  •♦        4     "  "6     " 

Siii-ko 593  628  75  "      37     "  76 

1  The  reign  of  this  Empress  is  in  the  "Beoords  "  not  counted  separately  but  included 

iu  that  of  her  son  0-jin.  For  the  mention  of  her  age  in  the  "BeeordB"  conf.  Beet.  Om, 

Note  4. 
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MINUTES  OF  MBETmOS. 


TftKlYd,  Nov.  17th,  1881. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  No.  17,  Foreign  Oonoession,  Tsakiji,  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  17th,  1881,  the  Bev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  Yioe-President,  in  the  ehair. 

The  Minutes  o!  the  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  William  Vawdrey  had  heen  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which  is  ap- 
pended.   Thanks  were  ordered. 

The  Librarian  also  expressed  his  wish  that  members  who  had  borrowed  books . 
from  the  library  should  return  them,  in  order  that  a  catalogue  might  be  made. 

Dr.  H.  Faulds  exhibited  a  piece  of  bronze,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  members 
as  to  its  origin. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Edkins  entitled  "  A 
Chinese- Japanese  Vocabulary  of  the  15th  century,  with  Notes  chiefly  on  Pro- 
nunciation.'' 

Mr.  Satow  read  some  "  Notes  on  Dr.  Edkins'  Paper." 

Mr.  Dixon  read  a  paper  on  "  Konodai  and  its  Spots  of  Interest." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjonmed. 

FfiESBNTS. 

Exposition  Provin^iale ;  Montreal,  1881. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal ;  Proceedings. 

Montreal  Horticultural  Society ;  Beport,  1877,  and  list  of  Members. 

The  Canadian  and  Numismatio  Jonmal,  July,  1875,  and  October,  1880. 

Ville-Marie;  Annuaire,  Vol.  II.  Parts  1,  2,  8. 

(All  the  above  presented  by  Major  Hnguet-Latonr,  M.  A.) 


Ttend,  Dee.  15th,  1881. 
A  Oeneral  Meeting  was  held  at  tbe  .Ohamber  of  GoauMrce,  Tdkiyd,  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  15tb,  1881,  the  Ber.  J.  L.  Amerman,  Vioe*President,  in  the  chak. 


(ii) 

The  Minutes  o!  the  preceding  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Vice-President  announced  that  the  members  of  the  Tdkiyft  Chamber 
Commerce  hod  kindly  granted  tlio  use  of  their  hall  for  tho  meetings  of  the  Bodel 

The  Librarian  reported  tho  receipt  of  various  presents,  a  list  of  which 
appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Ernest  Satow  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Notes  on  tho  History  of  Printiiig 
Japan." 

The  Hecordfng  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  on  **  Stone  Tom 
of  Maiko.'* 

Tho  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

PBESENTS. 

A  Glimpse  into  the  Past ;  by  Dr.  Henry  Phillips. 

The  Adoption  of  a  Prime  Meridian ;  by  Sandford  Fleming. 


TOkiyu,  Jan.  12th.  1882. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  T6kiy6,  ( 
Thui-sduy,  Jau:  12th,  1882,  the  llev.  C.  S.  Kby,  and  subsequently  Mr.  J. 
Kcnncv]y,  Prosidcut,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  rc2)ortcd  that  the  following  new  members  had  been  elected :  T.  Cutli 
Esq.,  and  tho  Ticv,  J.  Dalton,  non-rc.^idcnt.  T.  Bhikiston,  Esq.,  0.  Kor8chel< 
Esq.,  llcv.  G.  \V.  Enos,  Picv.  Ch.  Bishop,  Bev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  and  J.  C.  B«Ua( 
Esq.,  resident. 

The  Piccordiug  Secretary  reported  that  tBo  Council  had  resolved  to  proeeed 
once  with  the  republication  of  Vols.  I,  H,  and  IH  part  1,  of  tho  Transactions,  m 
out  of  print.  It  had  been  found  that  the  want  of  these  numbers  was  intorfexi 
with  the  sale  of  subsequent  volumes.  Tho  Council  had  also  resolved  to  preseni 
set  of  the  Society's  Transactions  to  the  Bev.  C.  S.  Eby,  Editor  of  I 
Chriji'aniheriium^  who  had  lost  his  library  by  lire. 

Prof.  J.  Milne  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Notes  on  tho  Pit  Dwellers  of  Yeso  and  t 
Eurile  Islands." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


TdKiTd,  Feb.  9th,  1888. 
A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commoroe,  TAldyO,  on  Tlni: 
day,  Feb.  0th,  1882,  tho  Bev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  Vicc-Proudent,  in  tho  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  prooeding  meeting  wero  read  and  approved.    It  n 


(in) 

annonnoed  tbftt  Dr.  W.  Willis  and  Mr.  J.  Batcbelor  had  been  elected  memben  0( 
the  aodctf ;  also  that  Mr.  3.  O.  Kcnncit;  had  resigned  hia  oQice  na  president  ol  tho 
Socictj,  on  oocountot  hialeuTing  Japan,  and  that  the  Goanoilhiu!  agreed  to  aik  Sir 
Hany  Porkes  to  toks  thevac.int  ot^co.  Mi.  Piycr  read  a  papet  by  Captain  Ulokiston 
and  himself  "  On  the  Biids  of  Jat'im."  which  Wfla  illaetrated  by  a  larpc  nambet  of 
specimeoa. 

Dr.  DiveTB  read  a  papet  oitillcd  "  Nolea  on  two  Motcoiitcfl  found  in  Uizoa." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


T0aiT6,  Mmtrii  8tb,  1882. 

A  General  Meeting  <Faa  heldattlie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  TdkiyO.  oi 
aay,  March  8th.  1883,  Sir  Ilairy  S.  Porten,  Presiaent,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minntea  of  the  prcccdicB  meetinR  were  read  and  approved.  It  was 
auDonnceil  that  the  Bev.  TV.  F.  n.  Qarralt  and  (he  Bev.  TtiomiLs  Linitsay  hod 
been  elected  members  of  tho  tociety. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  ol  a  number  of  preecnta.  Thanks  wero 
ordeiccl. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dixon  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  .1.  Qatehclor  entitled  "  Notoa  nn  the 
Aian:  with  n  Vocnbnlary." 

Tlio  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


TfjKirO,  April  121h.  188-2. 
A   General   Meeting   wbb  licM  at   the  Chamber  of  Commerce.   TOkiya,  on 
Wednesday,     April     12th,    188-2,    Sir    Harry     S.    ParKos,    President,     in    the 

Tho  Minutes  of  the  pioeeding  meeting  wero  read  and  approved. 

Tho  Corresponding  Secriitary  laid  on  the  table  a  "List  ol  the  Edible  Plnnla 
of  Japan,''  by  Prof.  E.  Kiuph. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  read  tho  first  part  of  an  "  Introduction  to  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Ko-ji-ki." 

Dr.  Divers  read  a  "  K&te  on  tho  Hot  Spiings  of  Knaatia.' 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned, 


Tflma.  May  10th,  1882. 

A  General  Meeting  wne  held  at  the  Chamber  ol  Commoree,  TfikiyO,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  10th,  1882,  the  Bav.  J.  L.  Amcnnan.  Vice-President,  in  tho  chair. 

Tho  Minutes   of   the   rrcoeding  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
announced  that  the  Bev.  F,  S.  Dobbins  had  been  elected  a  member  ol  the  Seoioly. 


■.  »1 

I. 

'I 


I 


Dr.  Diyen  handed  in  a  prefienl  from  Dr.  0.  EoMheldlr^liit  mp>^  ^ 
Japanese-Chinesd  game  **  Go.** 

Sir.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  read  the  oondndiagf  seetiott  ol  fait  •'lalndadliQtt 

Translation  of  the  Eo-ji-ki." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjoomed. 


TdKiTft,  Jnne  2l8l,  181 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  TMdji 
Wednesday,  Jane  Slst,  1882,  the  Bev.  J.  L.  Amennan,  Vioe-President,  in  the  c 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  road  and  approved. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  receipt  of  varioos  presents,  a  list  of  wU 
appended.    Thanks  were  ordered. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  Session  1881-9  wm  read  lir 
Beoording  Secrctaiy,  and  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

Officers  and  members  of  council  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  eleefa 
ballot,  with  the  following  result  :— 

President  ;~Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes. 

Corresponding  Seq/.;— Bev.  C.  S.  Eby. 
j  Recording  Secretarie, .-  J2[-h;&!bV 

Treasurer : — J.  M.  Dison,  Esq. 
Librarian: — Bcv.  C.  T.  Blanchet. 
•  Councillors :— B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Dr.  E.  Divers,  T.  Ducr,  Esq., 

Ewinp[,  Esq.,  Dr.  Gccrts,  I.  Hattori,  Esq.,  A.  G.  8.  Hi 
Esq.,  T.  B.  H.  McClatchic,  Esq.,  Dr.  Maodonald,  W. 
Bband,  Esq. 
Votes  of  ilianhs  were  passed  to  the  retiring  Council,  and  to  the  Ti 
Cbc^inbcr  of  Coriimerce  for  the  use  of  their  boll. 

Mr.   B.   II.  Cbnmbcrlnin  then  read  extracts  from  his  Translation  d 
Koii-ki. 

In  the  abs«.:;cc  of  the  i>uthor,  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  read  a  short  papt  r  bj 
E.  M.  Satow,  f'i\inR  further  dctslil^*  conceming  the  invention  of  movable  me 
f  types  in  Korea  iii  the  bcgirning  of  the  15th  century. 

I  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PRESENTS. 


Das  Japanisch-Chinosische  Spiel  Go ;  von  0.  Eorscheldt. 
Map  of  Journey  from  Kanagawa  to  Subashiri ;  by  B.  Knippiag. 


Moutantu  GedftenkeTenlinc  GesandscbafFen ;  bora  Ui.  Satow. 
Tfikijd  Doigalnl  Ueminn  q1  Science  Department,  Koa.  E,  7,  S, 


EEPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  FOE  THE  SESSION  1881-82. 

Daring  tbe  past  seBsion  eight  Gec^ral  Meetic^a  ol  tlie  Societj-,  nt  nhioh 
thiiteeu  papen  nere  rea^,  wetc  bcld  in  TAkif  0,  A  list  oC  thcac  papers  will  be 
foQud  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  aunonnoe  an  increase  in  tbonnmberol 
members.  During  the  Bessiou  tvelvo  Itoeidcnt  and  two  Non-resident  Membais 
have  been  elected!  ontbeotlui  bond,  three  Resident  Memberi  hsTB  resigned,  and 
the  Coanail  have  farther  to  n^ct  tlie  lustL  by  death  of  two  Mon-resident  Members, 
Mr.  Angastoe  E.  Moonsej,  firitiah  Minister  Besident  at  Bogota,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bramsan.  Two  Besident  Members  who  have  recently  left  Japan  have,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  desire,  been  placed  on  the  list  ol  Non-rcaident  Mcmbera, 
which  now  nombera  thirt;-Iour. 

In  ooQseqnenoe  □!  the  Soniisbiug  condition  ol  tbe  Soaiety's  funds,  it  baa 
been  fotmd  possible  to  prooecd  with  the  repiinting  of  Volumes  I  and  II.  and 
Tolome  HI,  Part  I,  which  have  long  since  been  eshausted.  The  edition  ia  to 
consist  of  300  copies,  and  as  i^reat  care  has  boon  taken  to  eliminate  the  misprinta 
which  were  so  nomerons  in  the  original  edition,  aoil  to  coneot  other  manifest 
errors,  it  is  believed  that  tbe  reprint  will  bo  acceptable  to  members  and  the  pabUo 
in  general.    The  Secretaries  of  the  Sucict;  are  the  responsible  editors. 

In  Appendix  E  will  be  found  a  list  of  additions  made  to  the  library  daring  tho 
post  year  by  donation  and  pnrehosc. 

A  list  of  the  exchanges  received  from  learned  bodies  in  diHerent  parte  ol  the 
world  ia  given  in  Appendix  C. 

Arrangements  were  made  nt  the  bcginuiag  of  the  past  session  for  holding  the 
General  Meetings  at  the  rooms  of  the  TOkiyQ  Uencral  Chamlior  ol  Commerce, 
wUich  were  generously  idaocd  at  the  Sooietj'a  disposal  by  that  body,  bee  o! 
all  choree  beyond  the  actoal  ooat  ol  fuel  and  Ras. 

T!ie  following  balanoe-flbeet  shows  the  preeent  Jtate  ol  the  Society's  finanoefl :~ 
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AFPSNDIX  k. 

LiBT  or  VufXBB  Bbad  DdRiita  the  Bebsiok  1881-3. 

A  Chinese  Japanese  Vooabniory  of  the  IBib  centary,  with  Notes  ehieflj  on  Pro- 

nnneiation ;  by  Dr.  Joeoph  EJkiiig. 
Hotes  on  Di.  Edldne'  Paper ;  by  E.  M  Satov. 
EoDOdai  and  ita  Bpota  of  Interest ;  by  J.  M.  Diion,  M.  A. 
Holes  on  the  History  ol  PriutiuK  in  Japaa ;  by  B.  M.  Batow. 
Stone  Tombs  at  Uoiko  ;  by  ^V.  G.  &£ton. 

Notes  OD  tbo  Pit  DweUers  o[  Yezo  aud  the  Eiuile  Islands  -,  by  3.  Milne,  V.  0.  8. 
On  the  BIrdB  of  Japan ;  By  T.  H.  Blakiatati  nad  H.  Prycr. 
Notes  on  Two  Meteorites  lOuaJ  in  Ulzon  ;  by  E.  Divcra,  M.  D. 
Notes  on  the  Aina :  with  a  Viicabuhry ;  bj  J.  Batchelor. 
Introduotian  to  a  TransUtion   of   tbo  KA-ji-ki;   paits  I  and  11;  by  Basil  Hall 

Chamberlain. 
Note  on  the  Hot  Springs  ol  EuHatau ;  by  E.  Divers,  M.  D. 
Translation  ol  the  EO-ji-ki  ^  by  Boeil  Hull  Chamborlain. 
Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Early  Histoiy  ot  Printing  in  Eotca  oud  Japan  ;  by 

E.  U.  Batov. 

Ai'PENDlX  B. 

ASDtnuKS  TO  TBC  IilBBUT. 

Adaptation  ol  a  Prime  Meildma,  by  Sanfocd  Fleming  EEq.-,  trom  the  aatUor. 

A  Olimpae  into  the  Past,  b^  Dr.  Homy  Pliiilips,  Jr.;  from  the  author. 

Das  Japaniseli- Chines jscho  Spiel  Go ;  Von  O.  EcffBeholdt. 

Hap  or  Jouincy  from  Kana-^awa  to  Subaahiri,  by  E.  Knipprng  ;  Crom  the  author. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hem-jr ;  trom  the  Snitlbsonian  Institntion. 

MontanoB  UedacnkeTerdigo  GuaaadiiCbaCen ;  from  Mr.  Satow. 

Tdkiyo  Dai  Ciaku  Memoirs  ol  tbo  SciuntiGo  Deportment;  Noi.  6, 1,  8. 

APPENDIX  C. 

ElCHAaoBS. 

Agrieultaral  and  Hortionltaral  Society  ol  India  ;  Jonrnal. 

Ameiiciin,  European  and  Oriental  Literary  Bocord ;  Irubnor,  Noa.  ITl,  179. 

Amorican  Ocograpbioal  Bocict; ;  Bulletin. 

Amorioan  Oriental  Society ;  Jourool. 

Amorican  Philosophiea)  Bouiety ;  ProeoediDga. 

Asiatic  Bociely  of  Bengal;  Journal. 

"  "  "        Pcocoedinga. 

BataviaaBch  Qcnootschap ;  Catalogas  der  Etbnologisohe  Aidcoling  van  bet  Uuiciim, 

1877. 
Bataviaasch  GenootSBhap ;  Het  Moloisch  dot  Molnkkun  door  F.  B.  A.  Clotoq. 
"  "  Notnlen. 
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Bataviaasob  Genootschap ;  Tijdsohrift. 

Yorrandlingen* 

Veralag  van  ^ene  Versamelixig  Maleiiwh^  j^t$i 
Javansohe  en  andlere  Handschriften,  door  Ia.  W*  £•  Van  Pfo  Berg* 

Canadian  Antiquary  and  Nomismatio  Joprn^L 
Celestial  Empire ;  Shanghai. 
China  Beview ;  Hongkong. 

Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal ;  Shanghai. 
Chrysanthemum ;  Yokohama. 
Cosmos ;  di  Guido  Cora. 
Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Becords. 
Harvard  College  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society ;  bulletin. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail ;  Yokohama. 

Mittheilungen  des  Deutschen  Geselsohaf  t  iiir  Nator  and  Volkerkonde  OstMiei 
Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal ;  Proceedings. 
Oestorrcischische  Monatssohrift  fiir  den  Orient. 
Bevuc  de  L'Extrcmc  Orient. 
Roman  Urdu  Journal. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch  ;  Journal. 

Ceylon  Branch ;  Journal. 


4t  (t  t( 


*.'  "        "  •'  *'  "         Proceedings. 

i'  <i        (•  ••        North  China  Branch ;  Journal. 

'»  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings. 

/  Royal  Society  of  Ta3mania ;  Papers,  Proceedings  and  Report. 

Sociedad  Gcografica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 
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